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PBIFAJC& 




UW 

'AtA nm u&AH liidiA'8 pwroqnetB on sugar rsval all, 

In this wm^ Persiafr suga^oaaify tliatit borne tq far Benga^ ** 
JStffia to Sal|^ S]|iasflt-d*dm, King of Beugal, 

Tho HiAoay af Btt&gal cannot fail to be of special intexest 
not onty to ISindus and Musslmans in Bengal, bat a}io to 
filngliahmen, in Ibal Bengal formed the foundatioxi«ston6 of 
ibe glonom fabric of Emf^rO in Asia that England was des- 
thied in sahseqiicnfc years to rear on the wreck of the mighty 
Empire of the " Great Hogol/ Yet Histories of Bengal are 
very fav/!. from the Mahammadan side, though there are plenty 
of Genefil Histones of India, bautaining incidental references 
to Bengal or dealing with paftieolar periods of it, there is no* 
g^eral or comiwrehenfiwe Hiatcty of Bengal, save and except 
the Kiye^u-a 8a}&tm. Freon fbe European side, the only 
standard .Histofy Of Bengalis Btewart^s History, but this last, 
tee whilst tnainly baaed: op the Riyhh incorporates also the 
less reliable accounts from Perishta. To appreciate the his- 
torical value and position of the Biys^ 1 need only quote the 
opinions of two eminent Orientalists. ^^TheRiyajj^U’S-Salfttin,^^ 
says the late Professor Blochmann who laboured so largely 
for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, " is much prised as being 
the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of 
Bengal, which the author brings down to his own time (1786- 
88) ** 'f whilst Dr. Hoernle observes in a letter to me : ‘‘ The 
Riyaj^ is a Standard History of Bengal, is continoally quoted 
Jhy Mr. Blochmann in his * Contributions to the History and 
Geography of Bengal ' in the Journals of the Asiatic Society 
Mi?* Blochmann strongly recommended that it * should be 
translated, and, therefore, the book is one which deserves 
being translated and published by the Asiatic Society.” 

Whilst fully sensible of the honour conferi’ed upon me by 



ii FUFAci. 

ilie Asitaftk Soosaty to to tiie duty of transla- 

tijii; wnfa notes ^ia Standai^ iffibtorj o£ Bengal, I can- 
Dpt help confeaaing to a sense of diffidence in preaenting 
this voWne to the puWic under their auspices. Ciroiimstan- 
ees OTOr which I lyive had little conero^ such as domestio 
troaihloSi diffiouMee of access to lihraries or books of refer* 
enoa tn out oMhe-way mofussii stations, and toanty snatches 
of leisnre after by no means %ht daily official duties — ^have 
comhhied not only to retard the publioa^n cHihis annotated 
transhtinn, hot to interfere with my presenting it in the 
shape tihat lhad fondly aimed at* As it is, I yenture to think, 
whilst fully conscious of its defects and flaws, that I have 
spared no pains to render the translation a faithful and 
literal representation of the original, consistently with lucid* 
ity and clearness in statement. To constantly ehcidate the 
text, I have given ample foot-notes. These foot-notes have 
been prepared by me by reference to original and generally 
contemporary Persian sources, and in some cases also embody 
results of the labours of European scholars and antiqua- 
rians, as well as my own personal observations. The prepara- 
tion of these foot-notes has involved considerable research 
and entailed much labour. 

For my labours, such as they have been, 1 shall, however, 
feel amply rewarded if these pages in any measure contri- 
bute to awaken amongst my co-religionists in Bengal an en- 
lightened consciousness of their historic past, coupled with ar 
earnest longing in the present to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by a progressive and beneficent Govern- 
jaeiit for their ‘‘uture social and intellectual regeneration ; and 
also if they widen the mutual sympathies of the two great 
U8tionalitie« in Bengal by infusing sentiments of closer and 
more cordial comradeship, in that they have been fellow- 
travellers over the same tract for many long centuries; and 
last, though not least, if they evoke the sympathetic interest 
of Englishmen in the fate of a great and historic Community 
that preceded them for six centuries in the Government 
ot this country 
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A respeokfnl tribute of mounifii! adtjftowledgment is due 
to the memory of my lamented wife, fiyatunhissa Begain, 
who often sat up by me during progress of thk work, and 
sustained me in my labours. 

ABDUS SALAM. 

Obibsa, Cuttack: 

23rd May, 1903. 

P.8 . — I had hoped to add to this work an Appendix deal* 
ing with the social, economic and political condition of tlie 
people in Bengal Under each period of Moslem Rule ; but for 
this (though I have collected some materials) at present I com- 
mand neither the requisite leisure nor the fall critical 
apparatus. The foot-notes will, however, it is hoped, give 
the reader some idea of the culture and civilisation that pre- 
vailed in Bengal under the Moslems, of their system and 
methods of administration, of their policy in adding to the 
physical comforts of the people, and in improving their in- 
tellectual, social and ethical ideals. 

A. S. 

Babisal, Backebqunjb : 

17th November, 1903. 
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womhipperg of one Qod— In ibe time of Bai Halim] (probably, 

Bai Bahdaj), 9 aii*woribip introdnoed into Hindoatan by a 
PerBian~~Idol*wor8hip introdnoed into Hindoatan by a Dravi- 
dian Brahmin from the mountatna of Jbarkand (dlcatia Nag- 
pur) — Fire-worsBip introdnoed into Hindoatan by Ibrabfm 
Zsrdag^t (or Zoraater) of Persiar- gbangaldip, and bia mo- 
tory over Kedar — India aobjeot to the Scythian Bmperora of 
Peraiai the Afraaiaba— Near Ghoragbat and Bangpor, battle be- 
tween the Scythiana and the Hindna under SSiangaldip — 
Afraeiab defeata the Hindoa under Sb^ogol — Flight of Sbangal 
to Lakbnanti, and thenoe to the billa of Tirbut— >Tbe Soytbiana 
or Mongols ravage Bengal— gj^angal surrenders to Afrasiab, who 
carries him to Turan — killed at the battle of Hamadan, 
at the hands of Bnatam— Baiah Jatfiltand— Bajabs of Bengal 
bhoome independent — Far (or Porns) snbdnes Bengal — Poros 
killed by Alexander — Bajah Madio Bathor conquers Lakbnauti 
-^Rajahs of Bengal sabseqoently become independent again. 
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royalty— Bakbtiar ghilii*8 antecedents and adventures — Conquest 
of Behar by Babbtiar Bb^ilji— Conquest of Bengal by Bajcbtiar 
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Muhammad gbiran, to invade Jajnagar (Orissa), and himself 
leads an expedition to Tibat (or Tibet)— The expeditioP^to Tibet 
(Tibet) a disastrous failure— Treachery of the ^jah of Kamrup 
(Western Assam)— From humiliation, Ba|htiar ibilji dies at Deo- 
oote (Devkot), south of Dinajpur— Hslik *Aza-d-din £|ilji suc- 
ceeds Bakhtiar l^ilii— of Ali Mardan Oilji-Bule of ^iasu- 
d-din Sht^i^^oltan Qutbu-d-din dies whilst playing at polo in 
Lahore, and Emperor Aram ghah euooeeds him— ^iasn-d-din 
obtains in 620 A.H. from the Caliph (Khalifa) of Bagkdad a 
pontifioial patent reoognixiDg the Moslem sovereign of Bengal 



ftiAOiigfl ilie Mosldm liierwoliy of the warld-~Fm oomttievoi&l 
interoonno hj sea between the Mnealmuii along the sea-board 
Bengal and the Arabs of the sea-ports of Basrah and Baghdad— 
Bmperor Altaipih from Delhi inrades Bengal in 622 A.H.— 
<Biiasn-d^din exte;.ds his Bengal Kinordom over Jajnagar (Orissa}, 
Bang (Bast Bengal), Kamrnd or Kamrnp (Western Assam), and 
Tirhnt— Ghiasn-d-din establishes mosqaes, public halls, etc., — 
Bnltan Kasim-d-din, son of Emperor Altamgh, fromDelbi invades 
B^gal in 624 A.H., kills ^iasn-d-din, and snooeeds to the rale 
over Bengal, with the '^proval of his father, Emperor Altarngb**** 
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bestows the Vioeroyalty of Bengal cn Alau-d-din ]aan— Bale of 
Alan-d-din Saifa-d-din Turk— Rule of Iszn-d-din 

Tni^n g^an— Empress Raziah ascends the throne of Delhi— 
Saltan Maiznddin Bahram Sbe<b ascends the Imperilal throne 
of Dalhi—Snltan Alau-din snooeeds Bahram Sfeah— Tugfean Khan 
meets Minhajn-s-Siraj author of the splendid Persian history, 
TahaqaUi-Nofiriy and brings the latter to Lakhnanti as his guest — 
Tnghan Khan (with him being Minhajn-s-Siraj; invades JajnagUT 
(Orissa), storms the fort of Baktasan or Eatasan— Fightings 
between the Rajah of Orissa or Jajnagar and the Musalmans— 
Lakhnanti invaded by the Ooryias — Bale of Malik Qnrabeg 
Tamar — Emperor Nasira-d>din Mahmud (son of Emperox 
Altamfh) entrasts the Vioeroyalty of Lakhnauti to Malik Jalaln-d- 
din Khan — Rnle of Malik Jalaln-d-din Khan — Bale of Arsalan 
Khan— Rule of Mohammad Tatar Khan — Emperor Balbau as- 
cends the Imperial throne of Delhi (664 A.H.) — Emperor Balban 
appoints Toghral to the Vioeroyalty of Lakhnanti— Rnle of Tughi^l 
anrnamed Salman Maf^isa-d-din— Tnghral’s character — ^Tughntl 
invades Jajnagar (Orissa), Ondb and Kamrnp (Western Assam) 
Bttooessfally, and proclaims independence— Emperor Balban from 
Delhi invades Bengal and defeats Tog^ral at a place near Snnar 
gaon in the Daooa district, and in 661 A.H. confers the throne of 
Bengal on his (the Emperor’s) own son, Bngbm Khan, who is 
henceforth styled Saltan Nasim-d-din — Boghi^ Mno, the first of 
a snocession of Balhani Kings who rated over Bengal, and held 
their oonrt mostly at Snnargaon, near Dhaka or Daooa— Bole of 
Bni^ra |Q|an— Bmporor Balban’s porting advice to his son Buj^ra 
Khan indicative of an exalted ideal of kingly dnties and res- 
ponsibilities cherished by this great Indo-Moslem Bmperor— 
Bmperor Balban dies in 685 A.H., and is snooeeded by Saltan 
Hnisa-d-din Kaiqnbad (son of Bo|^ra £ban, sumamed SnlpuB 
Kasim-d-din)— Distendons between Nasirnddin and his son, Bm- 
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p«ror Ifnisiiddia'-^The father and the eon meet on the oppoilte 
bnnloi of the Soro or Sarjn (old rirer-boimdary between the king- 
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mortalised in the Qiranu-a-Badain by Amir Khnsran. the fa- 
mons poet laureate of the Delhi Oour& of Emperor Altamsh — 
Sultan Jalalu-d-diu Khilji becomes Emperor of Delhi— Sultan 
Naeiru-d-din of Bengal tenders homage to Emperor Jalaln-d*din, 
as well as to the latter’s saooessors, Snlten Alan-d-din and Sultan 
Qutbu-d-ditt— Buie of Bahadur gheh — Emperor . ^iaBU-d*diu 
Tujj^ak succeeds to the Imperial throne of Delhi, inrades Bengal, 
and leaves Tatar Khan as Governor of Snnargaon, and Nasiru-d- 
diu as over-lord of Sunargaon, Gaur, and Bang or East Bengid — 
Be-arrangement of the administrative divisions of the Bengal 
Satrapy by Emperor ^iasn-d-din Tujhlak— Emperor Ghiasn-d-diu 
Tughh^k dies, and is succeeded by Emperor Mnhammad 
Tui^lak— Emperor Muhammad ghah appoints Tatar Khan ae 
Ticeroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, and Qadr ^an as Governor of 
Lakhnauti — Ee-arrangemeut of the Administrative Divisions of 
Bengal introduced by Emperor Muhammad ghahTu|^lnk— Qadr 
Jg|an killed by Paj^ru-d-din. 
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oomes independent in the reign of Emperor Muhammad ghah 
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Musalman kings of Bengal — Great territorial extension of the 
Baogal kingdom, and commencement of great theistic movoments 
daring this period — Kabir atid Ohaitanya flonrish — Bengal attains 
peace and prosperity : Forts, Mosques, Colleges, Students* Hostels 
and Travellers' Guest- houses established, tanks excavated and roads 
laid down— Two Moslem Royal Houses— one of Haji Ilyas, and 
another of Syed Alau-d-din Husain ghah (with a brief break) 
reign daring this period— Reign of 6all;an Fakhru-d-din — Reign 
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lUrnamed SulM^n ^amsu-d-din — Haji Ilyas extends his western 
frontiers as far as Benares, and founds Hajipnr in Behar— Em- 
peror Firnz ghah Tughlak sucoeeds to the throne of Delhi, and 
invades Lakhnauti in 754 A.H. and reaches Phnduah in the 
lialdab district— Sulfian ghamsu-d-dtn retires to the fort of 
Ekdalah— Note by the Translator on the site of Ekdnlah — Note by 
the Translator on the first Bengal expedition of Emperor Firuz 
ghab Tnf^lnk — The patron-saint of Haji Ilyas, named ghai|h 
Rajah BiyabanI, dies— Rains set in, and Emperor Firuz ghah 
retires from Bengal, without achieving success— Peace proclaimed 
between Emperor Finu ghah and ghamsu-d-din — Reign of 



Slboudbr fiyiali^liiQperor Fimi fibab second Beofal, 

flXiieditioti in tOO AjH* (18S0 AuO.)h-*Thc Kmperor wit)ldY«ws 
wt^boat fiohieiiiig nnjthing deolstve -Koie by the Translfttor on 
Btnpetor Siran E^^sb’e second Bengal expedition, Inclading bis 
otarob to Orissa and bis bnnting in its forests— Sikandar gb^di 
builds tbe Adinab Mosque at Pandnab — between Sik&ndar 
SBiab and his Qneen*— Battle between Sikandar gbab and his son, 
)2biasn-d^n at Gealpara, near Jaffargange in tbe Bhaka or 
paooa distriot — ^Sikandar gbnh defeated and killed — Beign of 
CB^ n«d^din*— flultan ^iasn-d-din invites the immortal Persian 
poet, Hafis, to bis Conrt at Snnargaon— Hafis exonses himself, 
but sends a lyrio— €biasa-d-din*8 Court at Snnargaon an asylum for 
the learned and the onltnred— Sultan ^iasn-d*din lies buried at 
Snnargaon— Eemarkable judioial integrity of the Judge Qasi 
Sirajn-d-din, and law-abiding nature of the king Sultan Catiasu- 
d*din— Beign of Saifn-d-din Sulta»n-s-Salstin— Beign of Shamsu-d- 
din— TJeurpation of Bajah Kans, Zamindar— Baja Bans aims at the 
extirpation of Islam from Bengal — Dauntless behaviour of one of 
the Musalman *Ulama, named 8h*ikh Eadrnl Islam— The saint, 
Bur Qntbu-I-*Alam, invites over to Bengal Sultan Ibrahim Sfaarqi, 
King of Jannpur, to put down Bajah Bans— Sultan Ibrahim 
(aoeompanied by an eminent soholar, Qazi ghahabu-d-din) comes 
to Bengal, and arrives in Psndmdt — Bajah Bans terrified asks 
the saint’s forgiveness and offers i^is son Jado as a convert to 
Islam, and himself abdicates in favour of bis son— The saint ap- 
peased — Jado assumes the name of Jallalu-d-din— The saint now 
asks Sultan Ibrahim to withdraw, as to fight against a Musalman 
king was unlawlul under the Moslem Law or Bhara — Farley be- 
tween the saint and Qazt ghahabn-d-dm— Sultan Ibrahim, annoyed 
and vexed, withdraws to Jaunpnr — Bajah Bans displaces Sultan 
J^Ulu-d-din, and re-ascends the throne, and renews oppressions 
on Musalmans — Shai||^ Anwar, son of the saint, Nor Qutbu-l-Alam 
— ^gh^ibh Zaliid, nephew of ghaikh Anwar— Bajah Bans banishes 
Sbai|A Anwar and ghaikh Zahid to Snnargaon — ^aikh Anwar kill- 
ed by l^jah Bans — Bajah Bans tbe same day dies — Reign of Sultan 
Jallalu-d-din son of Raja Bans — In Sultan Jal1alu-d-diu*s reign, peo* 
pie happy and comfortable— The city of Pandnah becomes very popu- 
lous — Jallalu-d-din builds at Gaur a Mosque, a Reservoir, the Jallali 
tank and caramiwerai — Jallalu-d-din removes the capital from Pan- 
duah to Gaur — Jallalu-d-din’s mausoleum at Panduah— Reign of 
Ahmad gbsh, son of JaUalu-d-din— Ahmad gbah proves a tyrant, 
and is killed — ReignvOf Nasir Khan, the slave — Beign of Nasir gbah 
a grand-son of Saltan gbuuisu-d-din, and restoration of the Ilyas 
gbubi dynascy in Bengal— Nasir gbuh just and liberal, and tbe 
people under him happy — Nasir gbah builds the fort and other 
2 



•diftoes in Gaar-^Beigo of BaiMi ton of Ifiilr 

Barbak ghah a wise and law-abiding soTereign— Boigii of Tiiaiif 
gbah-~>Tiuiaf gj^ab, a aoholar, and a soToreign aoHoitoiu lor the 
welfare of liia sabjeofcs^Beign of Fath ^ah, apn of Toanl ^ah 
— ^Fath ghaht a wise and liberal TOvereign*- Fath S^ah bestows befits 
ting dfgjiities on the nobles — People of Bengal nnder Fath gbah 
hnppy and prosperous — Some of Fath gbah's ooiiis stmok in 
Faridpor town, named Fathabad after Fath iQ^ah — ^Beign of 
Barbag, the Bunnoh, styled Saltan gbahzada^lIaUk Andil, the 
Abyssinian — Wrestle between Saltan ghahzada and Malik Andil — 
Haiik Andil kills Sultan Shahzada —Khan Jnhan, the Bengal Faiir 
or Premier — A State Oonnoil oonrened by the Veatir or Premier 
for the election of a king — Oonnoil oonsnlts Fath gbah’s 
widowed Queen — Infloenoe of Hoaalman ladies in Bengal in the 
past Orel' society and politics — The Queen nominates as king Malik 
Andil, the slayer of her husband's assassin — Beign of Malik 
Andil, the Abyssinian, styled Firuz gbab— Firns Hjab establishes 
himself in Gaur — Firuz gbah a just and liberal sorereign, 
and the people of Bengal under him happy, and enjoy security and 
peace — Firuz gbah builds a mosque, a tower and a reserroir at 
Ganr — The Bengal Paihs (or Infantry Corps) and their cowardice 
— Beign of Sultan Mnhma<l, son of Firnz gbah— Habsh Khan, the 
Administrator- General of Financial and Administrative affairs— 
SidI Badr Diwana kills Habsh Khnn— History of Bengal by Haji 
Mnhammad Qandaharl referred to in the text in this history of 
Bengal, not now extant — Reign of Sidi Badr styled Hnzaffor gbidi 
— Syed Husain gbarif ifaikt, Muzaffar gbah's Fosir — Mnzaffar 
gbah oppressive and harsh in the oolleotion of Beyenne — People 
disgusted — ^Nobles side with the people— Oiyil war between the 
nobles and people on one side, and the King with his Affgian, 
Abyssinian and Bengali mercenaries on tiie other— Syed Husain 
gbarif Mdki heads the popnlar party — People of Bengal possessed 
of political life and strength — Moslem monarchies striotjly oen- 
fftitntional, and the powers of Moslem sovereigns strictly regulated 
and limited by the Bhara or Muhammadan Law, whose expounders 
were the Ulama or the Body of the Learned— Civil war proves 
sanguinary — Muzaffar gb^b killed, and Syed Husain gbarif JToM 
gains the Bengal throne— Muzaffar Shah's mosqne at Ganr— 
Beign of Alan-d-din Syed H. saiti gbarif Mdkl — Alan-d-din's name 
on coins and inscriptions is ' Alan-d-din Ahnl Mnzaffar Hnsain 
gbah '—Note hy the Translator on Alan-d-diti Hnsain gbah — 
Hnsain gbah arrives as an adveatarer in Bengal, and settles at 
Bloohmana identifies CZblui^pinr in question 
near Alaipur or * Alan-d-dia's town * on the Bhstrab, east of 
Khulna (formerly in Jessore or Jasar), as the fdaoe where the 



lEiiMdA StfthidyiiMtj of Bengal Xotlem indepe^ieiit kfegs had ite 
adopted hiMne^Bliisain ffi^ali flrat obtained power in the dlstriot of 
P’aridpnr or Fntbabad where bis fimfc coins wore stmek — Hnsain 
Naerat Shah, ereoted a nint^own at B3ialifatabad 
(or Bageriiat, formerly in the Jessore or Jasar district 
of Husain Sheh« bis brother Ynsaf Shah, and his son, 
Nasrat Sheb and Mahtnnd Shah, found in oonneotion with several 
pargannahs of Jessore or Jasar dlstriot— Hnsatn Sheh ** the Good ’’ 
still remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahma- 
putra — Hnsnin Shah extends his empire into Orissa, Assam, and 
Ohittngong, and reigns over all Korth Behar and all Sonth Behar, 
np to the lisaits of Sarkar Monghyr (Mnngir) where his son, 
Prince Danyal, erects a vanlt over the shrine of Pir Njifa — Husain 
■Shah builds a Cathedral Mosque at Maghnin (in Dacca district), 
where there is still an old colony of Masaltnans — Tho Hnsaini 
dynasty constating of four kings reigned over Bengal for forty- 
four years — Rich people in Bengal use plates of gold— Hnsain 
Sheh disbands the Paiks, and expels the Abyssinians frotn Bengal 
— Hasain Sh^^h removes his seat of Government to Ekdalah which 
adjoins tho City of Granr — Husain §hah, being himself of a noble, 
stock, employs nnmerons Syeds, Mahals and Afghans of noble 
families in his service in Bengal— 'Hasain Shah appoints elQ&oient 
Djbtriot Officers, and secnres thorough peace in Bengal — 

Husain Sh’^h snbjugat^s Rajahs of the environs up to Orissa, 
conquers Assam, Kamrup and Kamtah — Husain gjiah’s first 
Governor of Western Assam or Kamrup was his own son, Prince 
Danyal, who was followed by Musunder Ghazi, who was succeeded 
by Sultan ^iasn-d -din, who introduced a colony of Muhammadans 
into Assam— Rajahs Rnp Narain, Mai Kunwar, Gasa Lakhan and 
Laohmi Narain subdued — Husain Shah builds numerous mosques 
and rest-homes in Bengal, as well as numerous Mudrassahs or 
Colleges— Husain gji^h confers numerous gifts of lands etc. on 
saints and scholars — For the maintenance of the Rest-house in 
connection with the shrine of the saint Nur Qutbu-l-alam, 
Husain Shah endowed several villages— Husain Shah’s character 
— Amongst the sovereigns of Bengal, none equal to Hasain 
Shah — Traces of Husain Shah’s beneficence known widely — 
Sultan Husain Sharqi, a refngee at the Court of Husain Sh'^h — 
Bmperor Babar’s invasion of India, towards tho end of Husain 
Shah’s reign— Reign of Nasrat Sh^h, son of Alau-d-diu Hnsain 
Sh*kh— Nasrat Shah or Nasib Shah a wise and just and an effi- 
cient sovereign— Nasrat Shah re-oonquers Chittagong, subdues 
Tirhnt and Hajlpaz’* and holds temporary sway over Azimgarh 
in the N, W. Province —Hajipur long the head-quarters of the 
Bengal Governors of Bebar — Bmperor Babar conquers Hindustan 
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ftad take refuge in BengOl azider Kasrat SbAk-^Siiltaii Malimtd, 
brother of Saltan Ibrahim, also a refogee under Kairat SQm^*** 
Hasrat Sbab bestows on all these noble Af|d^n refugees par» 
ffannaha and Tniages in Bengal— Nasrat 8b<^ marries Sultan 
Ibrahim’s danghtei>-Hasrat gb&b despatches Qntb l^an with 
a large army from Bengal to Bharaich, to oppose the Mogbal army 
—Khan Zaman, Emperor Babar’s son-in4aw, oonqners Jannpitr — 
Emperor Babar marches to Jannpnr, and plans to invade Bengal— 
Kasrat ihah sends valnable preeents to Emperor Babar, who 
makes peace with Kasrat SbAh and retires — Emperor Bahar dies, 
Emperor Hnmaynn ascends the throne of Delhi — Emperor 
Hnmaynn plans the eoijiqneBt of Bengal — Kasrat gb*^h sends 
presents to Emperor Htftaaynn— i;‘owards the close of his life, 
Kasrat gbah indnlges in dissipations and oppressions — Kasrat 
Shah killed — Kasrat gh&h hnilds the Qadam Basal bnilding and 
the Golden Mosqne or the Bona Hasjid in Ganr— Beign of Finn. 
SJinh— Reign of Soltan Hahrand, son of Alan-d-din Hnsain 
ghah— ’Alam (Mahmud ghah*s brother-in-law). 
Governor of Hajipnr, intrignes with gber ^an , who was in 
Behar — Mahmud ghah details Qntb Khan. Commandant of 
Monghyr (Mangir), to conquer Behar, and to chastise Ma^dnm 
’Alam — Qntb ]^an killed, and gher Khan wins the victory— 
Mal^dum ’Alam killed— 'gher ]^an invades Bengal— The nobles 
of Bengal guard the passes of Teliegadhi and Sakrigali, and 
fight — Sher Khan enters Bengal, and attacks Mahmud Shah, 
who entrenches himself in the fort of Gaur, and seeks for help 
from Emperor Humayun— Emperor Humayun stomm the fort of 
Ohnnar — Disturbance breaks out in Behar, and gher Khan retires 
from Bengal, leaving his son Jalal ^an and his noble, Khawae Khan, 
to besiege the fort of Ganr — Saltan Mahmud flees and Jalal 
]^an captures Gaur — gher ^an marches to Gaur, and be- 
comes master of Bengal — Sultao Mahmud gliah erects the 
Cathedral Mosque at Sadollapur, a quarter of Gaur — Emperor 
Humayun pushes through the passes of Teliagadhi and 
Sakrigali-— Jalal Khan and ]^wa8 retreat to Gaur to 

gber Khan— Mahmud gbah, the last independent Mnsalman king 
of Bengal, dies at Kahlgaon or Oolgong— gber Sian, on Emperor 
Hnmayun’s approach, retires from Bengal towards the hills of 
Jharkand or Chutia Kagpur — Emperor Humayun captures Gaur, 
names it Jinnatabad, introduces the Mn^^al Imperial Ib^tba and 
coin, and halts at Gaur for three months— Owing to badness of 
climate of Gaur, many Maj^l soldiers perish— gber g^n with 
his Afghan soldiers marches from Jharkand or Ohuta Kagpur 
to the fort of Bohtss, captures it, and also surprises 



(Mangir)— News of Mirsa Hiadsrs rebetUon reoeiTed 
hf Btqiieror Hamayan, who marebes back to Agra, leaWag 
Jahangir (Jali Beg as the Ma|^l Ooverapr of Gear and su|j^ted 
by Ibr«dilm Beg with ft re thoasand oaralry — Sfeer Khan re« 
eaptares Gaar, ascends the throne of Bengal and assames the 
title of 8her Sbeh, a great statesman, a benevolent 

sovereign and a splendid general — His fiscal reforms«»Bher 
bestows jagirSf Altamghae, and Madad-uMask for the sapport of 
scholars and saints— His Army reforms— His pablio works— 
His vigoroas administration of Jnstioe— People enjoy perfect 
seoarity of life and property— Peace concluded between Bmperor 
Hamayan and gber libAh, Bengal, together with the fort of 
Etohtas being left in the possession of Sheh — gbsb sad- 

denly attacks Emperor Hnmayua at Ohaasa. and defeats the latter 
— §llfth rednoes Bengal and Behar to subjection — Shai|b Sb*'lil» 
patron-saint of Sb^h— gber gboh leaves ^izr Khan as his 

Governor of Bengal, and marches to Agra — gb^^ 8b&h again 
defeats Emperor Hamayan at Kananj, and marohes to Agra— 
Rule of ^izr Gaur— ]^isr gban gives himself royal 

airs, and is quickly supplanted by Bb^i^ Sb^fa, who divides 
Bengal amongst several tribal chiefs, placing over them an over- 
lord in the person of Qazi Fazilat, a learned scholar of Agra — 
Sb®v Shah returns to Agra— Over-lordship of Mohammad ghan 
Sur in Bengal — Sbei* Shah’s son, Jallal Khan surnamed Islam 
gbah or Salim Shah, ascends the throne of Hindastan, and draws 
up a compreliensive Procedure Code or Dastnr ul ilmd^Battle 
between Muhammad Khan Sur and Mohammad Sbah 'Adli— 
Muhammad Khan killed — Rule of Kbizr Khan« surnamed Bahadur 
Shah, Muhammad Khan’s sou— Battle between ghizr Khan 
and Muhammad ghah ’Adit near Surajgarha iu the Monghyr 
district— Muhammad ghah killed — Reign of Jallalu-d-din, son of 
Muhammad Khan — Reign of Jahillu-d-din's son— Rule of Ghiasu- 
d-din— Reign of Taj Khan Karani — Taj Khan, one of the most 
learned scholars of bis time— Reign of Snlaimau Karaui, brother 
of Taj Khan — Sulaiman Karani bolds every morning a devo- 
tional meeting in company with 150 gbaikhs and ’Ulama, after 
which ho transacts business daring* fized hours— Sulaiman 
Karani, with the help of his renowned general Kalapahar, con- 
quers Orissa — Sulaiman Karani shifts his capital from Gaor to 
Tpdah— Sulaiman partially subdues Kugb Behar— Peace con- 
cluded between Sulaiman and Emperor Hamayan— Peace Inain- 
tained between Sulaiman and Emperor Ak bar— Sulaiman 
Karani very energetic, iudustnoos, methodic, and strict— Reign 
of Bayozid Khan, son of Salaiman Karaui— Reign of Band Khan, 
son of Sulaiman Karaui — Baud Khau reigns over Bengal, Behar and 



Oritsft— His standing army— Dand is aggressive and invades 
the frontiers between the kingdom of Bengal and the Umpire 
of Hioda8tan«-*l!mperor Akbar orders his general, Kurnm 
gtian, yh ttn.i«Khsnan. Governor of Jannpor, to oppose Dand*e 
ndvance-^'Peaoe coiiolnded by Mnnim |^an with Band — Akbar 
declines to ratify the treaty — Disloyalty of Band’s premier 
grandee, Lodi j|^an — Naval engagements between Band Khan and 
Kmperor Akbnr — Baud retires to Patna, pnrsned by Bmperor 
Akbar — Akbar captures the fort of Hajipur— Bund abandons the 
fort of Patna, and snils down to Bengal — Patna captured by 
Kmperor Akbar~The Khan«i«Khanan Mnnim ]^an pursues 
Band who retires to Orissa— Todar Mai in Bengal and Orissa — To* 
dar Mal’e loya! services to ISmperor Akbar — Battle between 
the Murals and the Afghans —Peace of Katak — Bengal and 
Behar ceded to Akbar, whilst Orissa yet retained by the 
Afghans — Darhar on the banks of the Mahanadi river opposite 
to Katak (Outtaok) City held by the Khan.j.Khanan for reception 
of Band Khan who attends from Katak with his Afghan nobles 
— Refined chivalry and magnanimity displayed by the Khan»i- 
Khanan Muriim Khan and Bond Khan at the State Darbar. 

Akbar causes a general survey of Bengal and preparation of its 
Rent-Roll by I'is Finance Ministers, Khwajah Muznffnr AH 
nnd Todiir Mai in 1582 A.O — The Khan -i- Khanan (Mnnim Khan) 
transfers the scat of Government of Bengal from Tnndnh to 
Gaur, when many Mughal officers including Munim Khan perish 
owing to malaria — Murad Khan invades Fathabad or Farid- 
pur — On Munim Khan’s death, Baud Khan reoccupies HengMl 
and Behar, and iustals himself again at Tanduh— Viceroy ally 
of Nawab ^an Jahan in Bengal, and an account of Baud 
Khan’s death — Akbar appoints a separate Governor for Behar 
— Battle of Akmuhal or Rajmahal or Akbarnagar between 
Mughals and Afghans— Baud with his general Kalapahar defeated — 
Baud killed— Orissa annexed by Mughals — Extirpation of cer- 
tain grandees of Baud Khan — Kalapahar killed in battle— 
Leading Afghan grandees or Omara fice to the jangles in the 
tracts ol Bengal — Afghins collect in BfiMi {i.e. Suridarbans 
including Baqirganj or Backcrgunje) under Karim Bad, Ibrahim 
and ’Isa Khan — ’Isa khan’s residence — Shahbaz Khan, the Mughnl 
general, plunders BnUitiarpur, occupies Sunargaon and encamps 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra- Khan Jahan dies, and Akbar 
appoiiats ghan ’Azim Mirza Kokah to succeed him — Afghans rally 
in Bfwti under Osman, their chief. 

Xlhapter III ... 

Account of the Nazims of Bengal appointed by the Moghul 
Emperors of Delhi— Nazims and Biwans defined— Accession of 
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Bniiieror JiSiaiigir— IngarreoUon of Otmta or 

TioeroyOlty of Bajah Man Singh— Waair appointed Dhran 

of Boagal — Ba|ah Man Singh re*oa!led, not being able to inbdiie 
Oflinan ^an— Kisamat of Qatbuddin £han— Qatbnddin IChan 
killed by 'AU Quli Beg, surnamed Sijer Aff^an Khan, at Bnrdwan 
— 8he*f Afghan ]|^an, hnsband of Mehernnneasa (afterwards 
BlmpreBi Nnr J'ahan)— Emperor Jahangir’s chivalry towards 
his Queen Empress Nnr Jahan— Jahangir Quli jgh an appointed 
Kasim or Viceroy of Bengal— Islam g^an appointed Governor of 
Behar — Islam ghan ~ promoted to the Kizamat of Bengal^ 
Afsal Khan, son of Shaigh Abnl Fnsl Allami, appointed Governor 
of Behar— Bale of Kawab Islam Khan over Bengal, and an 
account of the fall of Osman Khan— Kawab Islam ^an transfers 
the seat of Muf^al government from Tandah to Dacca or 
Dhaka or Jahaugimagnr— Battle between the Imperialists under 
Bfanjait g^an and the Afghans under Osman gban, near Dhaka 
or Dacca — Osman hit by a canon-bal, and dies — Af|^ans now 
tbronghly crushed— Islam ]Qan leans an expedition against the 
Mags, defeats them, and sends some Mag captives to Emperor 
Jahangir, in charge of his son, Hoghang B^han — Kawab Islam 
Khan dies— Kizamat of Kawab Qasim Khan— Assamese make an 
inonrsion into the conquered Imperial domains — Qaaim Khnn 
re-oalled — Kizamat of Ibrahim * Khan ’ and arrival of Prince Sh'kh 
Jahan in Bengal— The title of Khan a high honorific distinction 
under the Mngh^l Emperors — Ahmad Beg j^an appointed Go- 
vernor of Orissa — gh^h Jahan’s insarrectiou — an aoconnt of ghfth 
Jahan’s invasion of Bengal and the fall of Ibrahim Khan Fateh 
Jang at Bajraahal — Many Barha Syefis for political and military 
services receive from Maf^al Emperors honorifio title of Khan 
which in course of time obliterates all traces of their flyed descent 
— Sb&>h Jahan maxohes to Dacca — Prince gh^h Jahan’s fightings 
with the Imperial Army and his withdrawal to the Dakhin — Assign- 
ment of Bengal in Jagir to Mahabat ginn ntid his son — Kizamat of 
Kawab Mnkkaram Khan— Kizamat of Kawab Fedai g[ian — Em- 
peror Jahangir dies, and his son, ghah Jahan, ascends the throne of 
Delhi — Kizamat of Kawab Qasirn K^an — Qasim gKan, under orders 
of Emperor ghah Jahan, expels the Portuguese from Bengal— 
Kizamat of Kawab 'Azam Khan— -The Assamese make an inonrsion 
into Bengal — 'Azam Khan recalled by the Emperor— Viceroyalty 
of Kawab Islam EJ^an II — Islam Khan sends out punitive expedi- 
tion to Kuqil Behar and Assam— Islam Khan recalled for being in- 
stalled as Imperial Vazir at Delhi — Kizamat of Bengal bestowed on 
Prince ghah ghuja — In the interregnum, Kawab Saif repre- 
sents ghah ghuja in Bengal — Bale of Prince Muhammad ghuja — 
Prinoe ghaja transfers temporarily seat of MngdM^^ government from 
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Dlitka or DACca, or Jaluuiginiagar to Rajmabal or AklMimtigar-*^d 
dopntes his fathor*iii^]afr, Kawab ’Asam S^an, as his Deputy Oo- 
Tornor ait Jahangimagibr— *Iu 1658 A>C. Shah ghaja prepares anew 
Rent-roll of Bengal — The Prince reoaUed — ghoh iShnja a lover of 
arohiteoture and builds numerous marble edifices in Bajmahal, 
Monghyr and Dacca— Kiznmat of Nawablfcaqad Sjan— Nawab Ita- 
qad B^n recalled— *Biile of Prince giiQjs for the second time 
in Bengal— Akbar banished most of his *Ulama to Bengal— Em- 
peror Jahan falls ill — Fratricidal wars between Shah Jahan's 
SOD, Dara Sh^hoh, Sh^h Sh^j^i Anrangzeb and Mnrad — Arangzeb 
triumphs in the end over all the brothers— Bhah Sh^j& defeated 
and pursued by Aurangzeb's general, Mir Jumla, Muazzam Khan. 
Khaa-i-Khanan — Vioerovalfcy of Mir Jumla, Nawab Muazzam 
Khan. Khan*i-Khanan— Prince ^ah Sh^ja fiies to Arrakan, where 
be perishes— The Khan-i^Khanan Muazzam Khan Mir Jumla leads 
expeditions to Kuoh Behar and Assam, and subdues them, falls ill, 
returns and dies at IDiizrpar near Naraingunge in the Dacca dis- 
trict — Viceroy alty of Nawab Amirul-Umara ghaista j^an — 
Nawab ghaista £h^ chastises thoroughly the Mag and Portuguese 
pirates, and with his sou Buzurg Timed ^an re-oonquera Chitta- 
gong and names it Islamabad — Nawab ghaista ^an forms a promi- 
nent figure in oonneotion with the early commercial enterprises of 
the English East India Company— Nawab ghaista Khan builds 
numerous Madrasaaha or Colleges, Mosques, rest-houses, bridges and 
roads— Economic condition of the people in Bengal attains an 
unique degree of prosperity — Rice sells at two annas per maund— 
Nawtib gh^l^sta Khan builds the Katrah or tower and other buildings 
at Dhaka or Dacca— Viceroyalty of Nawab Ibrahim j^an — The 
English merchants style Nawab Ibj^im Khan the most famously 
just and good Nabob*' — Ibrahim Khan allows the English to return 
from Madras and finally settle at Butanati (future Oalontta)— Em- 
peror Aurangzeb engaged in figiting for twelve years in the 
Dalshin against the Musalman kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Goloondah, and Ahmaduagar, and diso against the Mahrattas under 
Sivaji and Sambhu — The £mpeigir*8 protracted absence from his 
capital leads to outbreak of insurrehtions in different parts of the 
Empire — Rebellion of Subha Singh, Zamindar of Ohittwah and of 
Rahim Khan, the Afj^an— Kishan Ram, Zamindar of Bard wan, 
killed by the rebels— Nurnllah Khan, Paujdar of the Chaklah of 
Jasar (Jessore), advances to fight with the rebels, but retreats 
soon after to the fort of Hoghli, atid seeks for help from the Dutch 
of Ohinsurah— Kibhan Ram’s daughter, a heroine, kills Subha Singh 
for attempt upon her chastity — Himat Singh succeeds Sublia Singh 
— The rebels harry half the province of Bengal from Bardwan to 
Uajraahal— This opportunity utilised by the English for fortifying 



ilanr new in €aloitttw-*9raTe faU of Niamat fi^ae 

«ii^ ble ii«|iltew, Tanliar B^aa**^Kew« of the dimeter daztied 
to Nawab Xbrnhini Qaa wIiq exldfaite {msinaiiiiii!iy-*-^Kewe oai^ed 
to Sfitfwvor Aaraagedbt who appoiate Zabardaet Kliaa to be 
Faajdar of Bardwaa and Medaipor, and to ohaetite the rebelfr^ 
Zabardaat lOtaii. eon of . Ibrahim £i|aii, obnetieee the rebele^ 
deimtt-ib-lSsaa appointed Tioerpy of Bengal and Bebar, Kawab 
Ibrabim b^ng recalled by Bmperor Aiitaiigmb~-lattle of 
Bbag?raiig<dab*-ZSal>nrdaat S^an defeate Sabim Kban or Babim 
gbib — Babim g^aVe flight to Bardwaa — Tioeroyalty of Prince 
Aaima-^«iy^ and fall of Babim Khan— Aeimn»eb«eban*e jealomiy 
of Babardnet marobee to Bardwan— Babai> 

dnet S^an in diignet leavea Bengal and prooeede to tbe Bmperor 
Anrangzeb in tbe DMan-^TiyuU, jagirSt madad^i^maBh, AUamgha 
land-tennrea notioed-^BeomdeBomice of Babim gbab*e reb^Uon — 
Sbab treacberonely attaoke Asima>gb'^*^Qi nearly 
oaptnree tbe latter — ^Lpyal gallantry of Hamid ii^an Qnrai^i 
(Fanjdar of Bilhat) who morea awiftly to Aiima-^-lbaa*a rea<me, 
tame diaaater into victory and killa Babim gbab« tbe rebel — 
Aiima-|2|*aban after victory entera Bardwan, end makea a pilgrim* 
Age to tbe abrine of the aadnt gbah Ibrahim Saqqa — Jagat Bai» aon 
of Kigban Bam, inveated by the Prince with the mmindari of 
Bardwan — The prince ereota a Cathedral Moaqne at Bardwan— »The 
prince fonnda tbe town of gbahganj olioa Aaimganj, in tbe anbarba 
of HogU City — Aaimn^gb-lban’a Ifoaqne at gbabganj — Fam]^ Sir, 
Aaimn-gb'f&vi** son, bleaaed by the aaint of Bardwan, Sufi Bpimd, 
and propheaied by tbe aaint aa tbe future Bmperor of India — 
Aaimn-iO^lbnn aaila from Bardwan for Dbaka or Dacca or Jaban- 
gimagar on Imperial war-veaaela — Arimn-ab-gbno apecalatea at 
Dbaka in trade and introdnoea Sauda^i-KhoM and Ba«da-i**A«i, and 
ia abarply rebnked by Bmperor Anrangaeb*—The Bmperor appointa 
Miraa Hadi, anmamod IBartalab jg^an (nfterwarda Mnrgbid Qnli 
Slian), to tbe ofiLoe of Diwan of Bengal^-Powera of the Diwan 
defined*— Powera of the Naaim defined— *Aaimn*^-fl^an laiy and 
oovetona, and in July 1608 for tbe anm of 16,000 rapoea permits 
tbe BngUsb to pnrobaae from exiating holders the right of renting 
tbe three villages of Oalontta, Sntanati and Gobindpar**«Both the 
Nisam’a and the Diwan*a powers regdlated by an Imperial Pro- 
oedore Code revised year after year by the Bmperor — The Pro- 
cednre Code or D(utuvaU* Antal in Indie deaoribed— >Kartalab gban 
appointa sagaoioita and thrifty Colleotors to every Pargannab, 
Qbaklab Sarkar— Mnrgbid Qnli Khan (Kar Talab Kbaol 

resumes JagifB in Bengal of tbe Bengal nujmdbdars^ and allots 
them Joffira in lien in Orissa — A big aurplns in tbe Bengal Bevenne 
thna efteoted— Mnr^id Qnli Kban enhances the Re venae— 
3 



ftMMimeiiUi of Bengal, presents a prosperity Budget, and be- 
comes Bmperor Aurangseb’s favourite— Asfma-sli-f^ii becomes 
jeeloas of Murg^id Qxdi £Kan, and plots bis destraotioii— Abiroi, 
Jatiah, TamsfhOf Jihai, 8air Jihat reveniie and taxes des- 
cribed — At the instigation of Azttna-s^-8|mn, the Kaqdi troops in 
Dacca mutiny, and surround Morg^td Qnli Khan— Muiabid Quli 
Khan behaves dauntlessly, pays up the troops and osshiers thenii 
and reports the affair to the Bmperor — Emperor Anrangseb threat- 
ens Asimn-s^-sh^, and orders the latter to quit Bengal and with- 
draw to Behar — Mnrshid Qnlt ^nn removes with the Kevenue offl- 
-cers from Dacca or JahAngirnagar to Makhsussbad. which he names 
after himself Marshidabid— The Mog|^l Special Intelligence De- 
partment, consisting of the * Waqiah-navia ’ and * Batramb-nuria ’ 
described — Leaving Farrnldislr ns his Deputy in Bengal, Asimn- 
sh-shan proceeds first to Mungir (Munghyr) and then to Patna, 
which he names ’Azlmabad, and settles down there — Emperor 
Anrangzeb’s fatal mistake in fighting against and crashing the 
Mnaalman kingdoms of Golkondah, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
— The effacement of these Mnsalman kingdoms in the Dakhin re- 
sulted in letting loose the Mahratta freebooters and other adven- 
turers that had, hitherto, no political ezisteiioe— Mughal system 
of Revenue-accounts — Mug^l Account-Officers— Emperor Aurang- 
zeb appoints Murg^id Quli ^an Deputy Nazim of Bengal, in addi- 
tion to his office of Dlwan — Mughal Revenue and Fisoal Officials 
described — Bestowal of the Deputy Nizamat of Bengal on Mnrshid 
Quli Khan, as Deputy of Azimu-sJ^-s^u — Mint-towns in Bengal 
^Nankart land-tenures described— ’AmiJs (collectors of revenue), 
Shiqdara and Annus — Status of Zamiudars described— Murshtd 
Quli g|iau prepares a perfect Revenue-Roll of Bengal and re- 
surveys lands in all the mahuls of Bengal— Murehid Quli Kbai>*8 
settlement and survey prooedures described — Murg^id Quli Khan 
gives taqavi or taccuvi or agricultural loans and advances, and en- 
courages the tenantry to till their lauds and improve agriculture — 
Murgj^id Quli Khan uo belie v^er in Permanent Settlements, and pre- 
fers Ryotwari to Farming Settlements— Islamic Revenue systems 
recognize the soil as State property, rind allot a portion of its profit 
or produce to the actual tiller of the soil for his labour on it, and 
abhor the ‘ middle men " — The constitution of the surveying patty 
and the Settlement procedure under the Moi^al Emperors almost 
exactly analogous to the existing British Survey and Settlement 
Procedure— Murgljid Quli ^an chastises the Zamindar of Bisban- 
pur (or Vishnunui'l— Asadullah Khan. Zamindar of Birbhum, muni- 
ficent in his gifts and madad'UmaHh grants to soholars and saints— 
Rajahs of Tipra, Kuqh Behar, and Assam all caved in before the 
vigorous persouolity of Mai'gJiid Quli j^an — During Mur g jytd Quli 



|Q|l«ii*a jMittiiiUkihfcijtm no foroigo iooiiYiioo oor iutemal distiliv 
bo^tfso^lo oxpenditiiio Yodooed, ond tieorly 

olKdlih#d«-^9iMlii SSomiiidort forbidden fay Hurel^^d Qoli j^an to 
Yido on iMdlwt-^Kiir^d Quli IChan itriot and iini>arfclal in bis 
admiQlstaMitiOn of jastioe^To arerife tlie wrong done to anoiber, 
MnYi^id QnHt obedienoe to tbe Islamto law, axeontes bis 

own soii«~lliiiij|id Qnli Kban harsh to defaulting samindars'-* 
Fovolble oonwsion of Hindus to Islam only on tbe part of two 
iTsa-Mosloai mlore la Bengal— ^Poddar or the Treasarer^Prooedare 
of sending remittanoes of theRerenaeto tbe JOmperor— Some old 
indnstriee and arts and mannfaotares in Bengal— Hnrsbid Qnlil^an 
secures from Bmperor Aurangseb title of * Motamnnul-Mnlk Alan-d. 
daolab Jadr Kban Naslr Jang'’— *Imperial Mansabdars, hearing of 
tbe prosperity of Bengal, seek for offioea in Bengal — Nawab Saif 
Idian appointed Fat^dar of Pnrniab on recommendation of Em- 
peror Anrsngseb— Qanongo Darab Narain— Qannngos gboo 
Harain and Jai Narain — Zian-d-din K3ian> Fanjdar of Hngli and 
Admiral of all the sea-ports on the boast of Coromandel, a patron 
of the Bnglisb merobnnta, dismiaaed by Margbid Qnlt Kban who 
with the Bmperor’a sanction toings the port of Hngli tinder his 
immediate anthority, though hitherto it was independent of the 
Svhahdari of Bengal— Margbid Qali appoints Wall Beg na Fanjdar 
of Hngli — The French, Dntoh and BngUsh secretly support Zian* 
d-din Khan— Battle between Ziaa*d-din and Wall Beg near Hogl! 
— Zian-d-din withdraws to Delhi— Kankar Bangali ; his insolenoe 
to Nawab Jafar j^an ; Jafar Khan*s retort— Syed Akram Khan. 
Diwan of Bengal* dies, and is snooeeded by Syed Bazi ^an, hos- 
band of Nafisah |^nam— Tbe * Brikant ’ or * Beserroir of filth ’ into 
which defanlting Zamindars were thrown— losarreotion of Sitaram 
Zamiodar of ICahmitdabad (in Jessore or Jasar) and marder of 
Mir Abu Tnrab, Fanjdar of Bhnsna (formerly in Jasar or Jessore, 
now in Faridpnr district)— Sitaram’s residenoeat Mnbammadpnr 
or Mahmndpnr, at tbe oonflaenoe of the Msdhnmati and Bsrasia 
risers in Jasar (Jsisore) district— Pir ^an, Mir Abn Tnrab’s 
general, detailed’to chastise Sitaram— On Mir Abu Tnrab’s faU» 
Haean Ail Khan, sohm of a noble family, who bad married 
Mnrsb^^ 0/^ K3|an*8 wife’s sister, appointed Fanjdar of Bhnsna— 
Hssan AU Kltn n captures Sitaram and his women and children^ 
and sends thmn to Mnrgb^^ Khan (Morsl^id 

Quit San) who hangs Sitaram, and bestows his somtiKiarion 
Bam Jivm^Bmperor Anxangseb dies, and ^ son Bahadur gbah 
SQooeeds him— Prince Asimn-sb’l&c^ii ^or the Imperial 

Cartel— Prince Farmkh^sir comes to Mnigbl^M lo received 

with honcfar, and puts up at the Lei fiagh palace, as Nawab Jafar 
Xbpn’s gneet— Nawab Jafar remits the revenne of Bengpl 



to liMperor Bi^iAditr @||ali«i*lfiiD|Mi4or BiMtur Q^dlaf, mid is 
saooMdod hy hUi sod, Jabandar S|ah«--Aalotit.^.^3imi IdQsd-- 
Asad Qan *tbe Prime Minister and iuiilfifl*l7niara Znlfii^r S^an--^ 
Pamikb*Bir resolves, under tbe inspiration of bis lirave mother 
Sahebn»n-Missa, to fight for the Imperial Croim against Jahandar 
8bfti^*-*^he Syed brothers esponse Pamik|i-8ir*s eaiuie^Taml^* 
sir being displeased with Jafar Khan, appoints Ba|^td S^an to 
supersede Jafar St^aa — Battle between Ba^d Snan and Jalar 
Khan^Bashid Khan killed>^FaiTa]|^«sir defeats Bmperor Jahan* 
dar Sbah near Akbarabad or Agra, and aaoends the Imperial 
throne— Jahandar gf^ah and the Amim-l-TJmara alaitt— Aooeeslon 
of Bmperor FarmU^-sir to the throne of Delhi— Nawab Jafar 
Khan sends presents and tribute to Bmperor Farm|dl*sir — 
Farmldl«s]ir oonflrms Jafar Khan as Nasim and Diwan of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa— On Jafar Khan*a representation, Kagar Set’s 
nnole and agent, Fatih QAand Sahu, was invested l^ the fiSmperor 
with the title of * Jagat-Set, ’ and appointed Impe^ Banker for 
Bengal— Jafar Khan pnrchases from his personal income Zamindari 
of Qis-mat QAnnahkhali in Pargannah Kalharbah in the district 
of Mnrfhidabad, names it Asadnagar after his maternal grandson, 
Mirsa AsadoUiJi Sarfaras Khan— Jafar Khan bestows the Deputy- 
Governorship of Jahaogirnagar (Daooa) on Mirsa Lntfnllah, a son- 
in-law of Shnjan-d-din |^an, and gives him the title of Mnr^d 
Qnli Khan— Bmperor Farra]^-8ir slain, and 8it]|an Bafin-d-dara]at 
raised to the throne by the Syed brothers— Bafi-n-darajat dies and 
is snooeeded by Rafi-n-d*daolah— Bafi-n*d-danlah dies, and is sno- 
ceeded by Emperor Muhammad gh(^h — Nawab Jafar Khan sends to 
Bmperor Mohammad ghuh tribute and presents from Bengal— The 
Bmperor bestows on the Nawab the Suhahdari of Orissa in addi- 
tion — Bengal free from Mahratta raids— Nawab Jafar Jean’s 
.quarrel with the Christian Danes who had- erected a Factory at 
Bauqibasar— The Danes though secretly supported by the French, 
expelled from Bengal— A hsannllah Khan. Fanjdar of the port of 
HugU— Shujait B^aii and Nijat^^an, Zamindars of Tonki Sarubpnr 
(in Jessoie or Jasar distriot)— Jafar Khan creates the olfioe d Super- 
intendent of Daooity with spies under the latter— Jafar S|an con- 
fiscates the Mmindari of ^njait f^an and Ki]at JQiau, and settles 
it with Bam Jivan— Perfect peace and seonrity in Bengal— Jafar 
]^an establishes fhanaha or military police out-posts at Katwah 
MnrshidganJ, Pupthal — Thieves, dacoits and robbers exterminated 
— Nawab Jafar Khan’s (Murghid Quli Khanl character, conduct 
and policy— A oopy of the Qoron transorihed by Nawab Jafar Khan 
by his own hand exists in the shrine of Ma|Adoui A|d(i Sira]u-d- 
din at Sadu-l-lapur— Weekly imice-ourrent reports preparedr--Bice 
sold at 5 or 6 maunds per rupee in Bengal— People eat poioo and 



lading 0^ oBA 

Bud aoialbfteld#«*-Ho <N^|porli^& of loo^IgmiaB 
iMroTAii^y^ ofllooir BppoiAled iifid«r tho S*Bii|4i^r of Pngli to toe ihofr 
M$m itt tbo korWiir did not Boiiiggle out ioqii^gninM from Bengol^ 
Korihid only ono wifo^ Abitmim in liBbitt« Imt 

BlloWft the Ifotsury of ioe^woter and ioe-}»reper?es<«-*Maogo 

oaHme in Bengalf^lf a^id Quli S^an atriotly impartial i& ad- 
miiiiatra^on of Inatloe — ^To avenge the death of aa opioeaaed mao* 
linrgj^id Quli J^n exeotttea hU own aos, and obtaina the titto of 
*Adalat»Oaitar Unhammad gborf appointed by Bmperor 

Aiirangzeb Qaai or Chief Jnstioe of Bengal — Qaai Mohammad 
Qhmrf 8 remarhable integrity, and j odioial independ enoe — How Qaasie 
dr Jodgea and Magiitratea were reomited, and how their judicial 
independenoe waa aafeguarded by HoBalman Bmperon of India— 
Qazis Bubordinate only to the Bhara or the Muhammadan Law — A 
Police Superintendent of Hogli atoned to death under ordara of 
Nawab Jafar JChan (Mnrahid Quli Khanl for enticing away the 
daughter of a Mu^l^d cltiaen—Murihid Quli (Nawab Jafar lEhanl 
erects a treaaury, a JTairah or Tower, aCatbedral Mosque, a Monument 
and a Reservoir— Murahid Quli lOian proclaims Sarfaraa Khan as hia 
heir, and dies— Nizamat of Nawab Shoja-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan—Sarfaraa Khan reports Nawab Jafar Khan*s (Mnrghid 
Quit’s) death to Bmperor Muhammad §hah, and also to his own father, 
Shujau-d-din S|an, who waa Deputy Nasim in Orissa— Gbujau*d- 
dtn aspires to the Nisamat of Bengal, leaves hia sou Muhammad 
Taqi Khan as Deputy Nazim of Orissa at Katak (Onttaok) and 
marches swiftly to Bengal— Fighting between the father and the 
son avoided through the good offioes and wisdom of the widowed 
Begain of Nawab Jafar ^au (Mur^id QaU£^au) — Sh^uu<d-din*a 
character, oouduot and policy — his humane treatment of the 
Bengal defaulting samindars — Sbojau-d-din eends tribute and pre- 
sents to Emperor Mnbammad S^ah-^Nawab ghujau-d-din’s public 
works — Nawab Shujau-d-din delegates the duties of the Nizamat 
of Bengal to a Council or Cabinet of Advisers, and himself prefers 
pleasures — Haji Ahmad, Bai Alamfihund Diwau, and Jagat Set 
Fatehqhaud members of Nawab Sfeojau-d-din’a State Council in 
Bengal— AlamqhAud appointed Deputy Diwan of Bengal — Anie- 
oedents of Ahmad and Mirza Bandi (afterwards Ali Verdi 
Khan )— Chief Admiuuitrative Offioera in the beginniug of the 
regime of Nawab ghi^eu-drdin Khan — Quarrel between Shuja Quli 
S^an, Faujder of HugU, and the English, Dutch and French 
merchants— English goods seized, but sfterifards released — Chief 
of the English factory at Qasimbazar agreei\|o pay thi'ee laca as 
na»ar to Nawab Shujau-d«din Qan— Chief of the ^glish factory 
In Calcutta remits the nosar to Nawab ghujau^d-diu ^au— 



Beliair added to. the' Bengal Betraf>y hf Bibperor Miihaminad 8liah 
-^Ali Vardi Khan aopointod Bepafy Gof^eitior of Betiar Iby Kawab 
8bitjaa«d-diii->Oeneral Abdnl Xai^m BSian,. Alt Taidra prinotpid 
ooQeagae^ All Tardi obaatiBea the Baniarah tribe and anbdnea the 
samiadar of Bhojpar, Tikari, and Namdar Khan Kiiitt<-*Ali Taidi 
obtaina for the Bmperor Unhammad Shah title of ** Hahabat 
Jang Bahadur 'Haji Ahmad, Alt Tardi, Alamfdpind and Jagat 
Set plot to bring about a rnptare between the two ions of the Nawab 
(Sarfaraa Khan and MnhRmtnad Taqt Khan ). in order to obtain 
peradihat advantagea-^Bnpture between the brothera takea a 
serioiu tarn, when Nawab Shvjan-d*din interferes, and Mnhammad 
Taol Khati d^rts for Katak, where ho dies — Bfnrshid Qnli Khan (No 
11), 8oh«ih-]aw of Nawab Shnjanddin, and Deputy Nasim of Jahan- 
ginisgar or Dacca, appointed Deputy Nasim of O^'issa — An account of 
Hit Habib, principal adriser^of Mnt^id QnU Khan (No. 11) both 
in Dhaka or Dacca or Jahangimagar, and in Orissa— Whilst at 
Jahangimagar, during the regime of Nawab 8huj>^a*d-dm Khan, Mir 
Habib, Heatenant of Mux|hid Qali Khan No, 11) conquers Tiprah, 
which was henoeforth named Banshanabad— Aqa Badek, samindar 
of Fatpasar— Namllah, samindar of Parganah Jallalpnr— Mnrihid 
Qnli (No. 11) receiTes.the title of Bnstam Jang — Mir Habib re-or- 
ganises the administration and settlement of Orissa, and effects a 
surplus in its reTenne— During the oonlSiot between Mnhammad Taqi 
^an and Safaras ^an, the Bajah Of Parsntam or Puri removes 
Jagannath, the Hindu God, to across the Ohilka lake — Rajah 
Dand brings back Jagannath to Pori— Sarfarae Governor 

of Jahangimagar, his Deputy-Governor being Ghalib All ^an — 
Jasnnant Bai, the State Secretary at Jahangimagar— Murad Ali 
]^an, Superintendent of the Kawarah at Jahangimagar or Dacca 
— Bajballab, clerk of the Dacca Admiralty— Miria Muhammad Said, 
Faujdar of Ghoraghat and Bangpur and Kuoh Behar — Badius- 
saman, samindar of Birbhnm— Karatohand, samindar of Bard- 
wan — Nadir S&aVs invasion of India — ghnjauddin or Nawab 
Shujau-d-danlah dies, and is snooeeded by his son, Nawab Sarfaras 
]g^an— Nisamat of Nawab Sarfaras Khan-Treachery of Sarfaras 
]|^an*s Oonnoillors, Haji Ahmad, Jagat Set, and the Bai Raian— 
Treachery of Ali Vardi g]|an — Battle of Cabterea— Sanguinary fight 
between AH Yard! K^n and Sarfaras Khan— Sarfaras Khan killed 
—Decline of MoslAqi Bengal from this date— Nisamat of Ali Yacdi 
g^n— Ali Yardi Sfaan banishes to Dacca the Begams of Sarfaras 
gJian — ^Bm^ror Mnhammad gb^^b's lament on the Bengal retohi- 
tion— Ali Yardi's BereovMel of Goyerament— Ali Yardi wages war 
against Mur slid Qnli Qan II, Qoyemor of Orissa, and bestoirs 
all impbrtani olBoes on bis own relatiyes-— Durdanah Begam, the 
brave wife of Moribid Qnli Khan II— Mirsa Baqir, wm-in-law of 



llartMd QtUi Khm II— A.li Vardi Vestowi tH« Oovemarahip of 
Grim on Ida neplieir and aon-iti-Uw, Sanlat Jang alia$ Said Ahmad 
Qaa— Sanlat Jang token priaioner, and Mlrea Baqair toket the fM$- 
tied of Orlaea— Ali VardCi arenging eicpedition to Orisaa--Mina 
Baqir fliei— Mir Habib, the Depntjr of Knra^id Qali Khan 11, aeeko 
help of the Mabrattai in order to iiiTade Bengal— Mahratto inonr* 
siona into Bengal, under the inspiration of Mir Habib— At length, 
peace oonclnded between Ali Yardiand Mahrattas— All Yardi dies— 
Ali Yardi’a obaraoter — AH Yardi saooeeded by hit maternal grandson 
8irajn*d-danlah— Kisamat of Kawab 8irajn*d-daiilah— Slrajn-d* 
doulab's character nnd policy— Hia mistakes— Mohanlal, a Kyeth, 
appointed Ohief Minister— Sirajn-d-danlaVs quarrel with Bajballab 
leads to rupture with the English— Treachery of Mir Jafar, Dulab 
Ram and Jagat Set who inrite over the English— Siraju-d* 
daulah’s quarrel with g^aukat Jang, Faujdar of Pumiah— Siraju- 
d-daulah captures Calcutta, and names it Alinagar and leaves 
Manikqhand as its prisoner — The English under Clive return to 
Bengal— The English re-take OAloutto,and defeat Manik^and— On 
the invitation of Mir Jafar, Dulab Ram aud Jagat Set, the English 
nndef Olive march to Plassey — Battle of Plassey— Defeat and 
murder of Sira]n*d<daulah— Nisamat of Jafar Ali Khan or Mir 
Jafar— Mir Jafar*s and his son Miran’s cruelty to Siraju-d- 
daulah*s mother aud aunt, Amauah Begam and Ghaseti Begam, 
who are drowned— Miran suffers and reoeives retribution by being kill- 
ed by lightning — Mir Jafar replaced by Mir Qasim — Nisamat of 
Nawab Mir Qasim Ali Khan — His character and policy— Mir Qasim 
removes his capital from M urshidabad to Monghyr — Mir Qasim’s 
rnptnre and fight with the English— Mir Jafar re-installed as 
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to the English by Emperor Alam— Mir Qasim’s adventures and 
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or TBI 

BiriJ^-S-SAIiATlN OF QSiriilM QUSAIN SALlM. 
Jm THI VAKI IHT U00» THX JUMO ASO THS MiROirUL ! 


Worldr of pnuae m due unto the peleoe of thei World- 
Creator, who adomiiig this world by meane of Hie baud of 
perfect power with the ernament of existence, has unfurled the 
Standard of Creatorekip, and worlds of pan^yric befit the Bhrine 
3f that Bnpreme Antiunr who has drawn by means of his brush 
of perfect art the porfandt of Life in particoloured lines on the 
pages of Creation. ‘He (God) is that Wise Sage, who hasentrusted 
the affairs of the maaagei&eiit of the world and the people of 
the world and the good and the right gnidance of all classes to 
Uie persons of Soymigns, and who has entmsted into the hmods 
<^f anthority of Soyereigns of this world, the reins of the opening 
and stoppage of the business of divers classes of mankind. He 
(God) is that Supreme Baler of the Unirerse who, weighing the 
opening and stoppage ol the affairs of mankind and the good and 
bad of Centre-Sitters in the circle of earth, in the' scale of 
expediency of the woidd, has left in every clime and every 
country a mler. 

From the Clond of His bounty, the garden of the world 
is green. 

From the aephyr ol Hm generosity, the orchard of the 
soil is green. 

From the Colonring of the painter of His Creation, 

Emerald becomes green in the centre d mine. 

Praise unto Lord, High is His rank and His praise- 

Universal is His bounty and generosity, 

All praise is due unto His Beneficence ! 

And blessings full of white effnlgence and sacred benedictions 
are due unto sll the messengers of the Palace of His bounty, thel 
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is, unto the Prophets, especially unto that Symbol of Mercy of 
the people of the world, that Herald of the Paithfol, that Seal of 
the Prophets, that Pioneer of Une better Path, that Bright Lamp 
of the right road, the BaiiondSire of the creation of this world, 
the Fiiat-bom: the Last*disclosed,^ that is, the Pride of the 
Prophets, the lieader* of the Innocent, the Interceder on the day 
of Judgment, Muhammad the Chosen— Ahmad the Select ; God*s 
speda] mercy and peace be on him and his descendants, and the 
people of his sacred house, and on his successors and all his 
companions ! 

After Gk>d's and the Prophet^s praise,^ this humble servant who 
is hopeful of the intercession of the Prophet, namely, G^nlam 
Qnsain, whose title is Salim Zaidpuri,* so says that since some 
period, according to chances of time, he has been in tlie service of 
Mr. George tJdny, who is a gentleman of high position and high 
rank, of gracefnl character, of kind heart, mild disposition, praise- 
worthy deportment and g^eat generosity, who is the ^atim ^ of 


1 This has refereooa to the Hahsminadwi belief that the N§r or light of 
Huhammsd was the first thing created by God, and that all else followedr 
though the Prophet in bodily form was ushered into existence after all other 
prophets. 

> This has reference to the tragic mm'tyrdom of Bnsain and other niein> 
bers of the Fathpite family, who were all innocent, and whose ancestor the 
Prophet was. 

& Every Muhammadan book b^as with the praise of God. This praise is 
called jAind in Arabic, and is followed by Na% or praise of the Arabian 
Prophet. 

♦ Cfimlam Hnssin Salim Zaidpilri is - the author of the present historical 
work entitled the Riyafu-s-SalitIn, or History of Bengal. Ilabi Ba^hsh in 
his history Khurshid Jahsn Numa” of which Mr» Beveridge has published 
lately an. Analysis in the Journals of the Asiatic Society, has some notice of 
Ghulim B^sain. He states that Ghulam Bussin was of Zaidpur in Oodh, 
migrated to Maldah in Bengal, and held the office of 0sk Munahi or Post 
Master there, under Mr. George Udny. Noticing the Charitable Dispensary at 
Maldah, |lahi Ba|d|8h observes that here used to be the house of Ghulam 
9ueain,’ and that in the quarter known as Oak Qnrban All is the tomb of 
Ghulam Qasftin who died in 1283 or 1817 A.O. The chronogram oom- 


posed in honour of hit memory by his pupil, Abdul Karim, is Hiij J 
which yields 1283. Mr. Udny appears to have been at the time Commercial 


Sesident of the East India Company’s factory at Mildah. 


t 9atim was a Prince of Yemen, in Arabia. His generoue hospitality is a 


by-word in the East. 
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tbe woi*ld of botiitiy, llio ^ of ihd World of JosMoo, flie 

Gooecoiio niao of i&o age, and who is calloQS about popakrii^ aiid 
piaise— 

May 0od always proserte liis good lortiine, and advanoe his 
rank, and olevate his ^ition, and double his life and dignity ! — 
and that He has been in the okss of his servants, and has ever 
been and is still the recipient of his kvours. In short, the 
excellencies-abounding and bonnties-springing person of that 
mine of discernment, is unique and matchless in this age. 

He is a paragon of all excellencies. 

He is superior to all praise that can be conceived. 

He is enlightened, sees through things aright, like old 

But he has the fortune, the age and the rank of manhood. 

He weighs His words which are pregnant with meaning. 

His two lips, like two palms, at the time of conversation, 
are pearl* scattering. 

The tray of his bounty is readj for the poor and the needy ; 

He always keeps gold and dinar * for the indigent. 

Inasmuch as his high mind is always pursuant of the study 
of histories and travels, and is seeker of all sorts of knowledge 
and accomplishments, in the year 1200 A.H. corresponding to 
1786 A.C., his bent of noble mind turned towards seeking a 
knowledge of the lives and careers of past sovereigns and rulers 
who Unfurling the standard of sovereigpity over Bengal, the 
Paradise of Provinces,^ liave now passed into the secret ingions of 
Eternity. Accordingly, the order was given to this man of poor 
ability, that whatever he might gather from historical works, Ac., 
he should compile in simple language, so that it might be intel- 
ligible to all, and might deserve the approval of the elite. This 

1 Kanshirwin was a King of Iria or old Persia. He flourished in the 
sixth century^ and belonged to the Sassanian dynasty. His wazir was the 
famous Bnznrohemeher or Bouzour, snthor of the ^arnimah. Kanshlr- 
wan’s justice is proverbial in the world. 

S Dinar, a gold coin weighing one miaqalf t.s.. If dirhams. For details 
see Ain*i-Akbari, Yol. 1 (Bloohmann’s Trans., p. 36). 

S Our author calls Bengal ** Jinnat-nl-hHid** or * Paradise of Provinces. * 
1 am not sore if there is any historical haais for this expression, as there is 
for the expkssion JimnaUibad ” which latter epithet was bestowed by 
Emperor Hnmaynn on Gaur in Bengal (see Tabaqat*i*Akbari, Elliot’s History 
of India, Yol. T, p. 301, Am-t-iktart, Yol. IJ, p. 123, and Badaoni, Yol. I, 
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igttoiwl many nt limited oapadfy, deming the esmtien ef fte 
i^er of Ilia maivter tneambeni on himaelfy Mng tho elayo ci order, 
has placed the inger of oonsent on the eye, ahd girded tip the loin 
of effort and Tentnrey odleoted aentmiee after eentenoe from erery 
sonroe, mud for a period of two years has devoted himself to the 
compilatioQ and preparation of this history. And after completing 
it, be has named it Hiy&^-s-Sal&tln,^ according to the date of its 
completion. It is hoped that this work may merit the approval of 
all persons of light. It is desired of people conversant with pact 
timi^ that if they detect any miatake or oversight, they vrill over- 
look it, inasmuch as this bnmble man is not free from shortcom- 
ings, according to the saying Man is made np of sins of commis- 
sion and omission/' and fnrtlier, that, according to their capacity, 
they will correct the mistakes and defects, and if they cannot do 
so, they will be good enongh to overlook them. 

The plan of this work consists of an Introduction and ^onr 
Chapters. 

Its arrangement is as follows : — 

(a) The Introduction consists of Four Sections. 

Section I relates to a descriprion of the state of populousness 
of the country of Bengal, and of its l>onBdsric» and environs. 

Section II relates to a description of certain oharacteristios of 
that country. 

p. 849). However that mj be, Biogal well deserved to be styled ** JmnaUuU 
hUid ** or * Paradise of Proviooes/ owing to tbo fertility of its soil, the richness 
of its produce, and the vastness of Its natural teeoiiroes. During Uusalmin 
rule, the Province of Bengal ji^dsd the largest revenue to the Delhi Emperors, 
and in oonseqoenoe its Tioeroyalty was always coveted by Princes Boyal of 
Delhi, from so remote a period as the times of Emperors ^amsuddin Altamih 
and Ghiaseddui Balban— wbose sons in suooessioB ruiedover Bengal, not to 
apeak of later Maghal Priaoes Bi^sl of DoSil Under Britiidi rule also, Bengal 
)^per, including Asaam, Bebar and Orissa and Chntia Nagpur, forms the 
largest Administrative Division of India, contains one-third of the total 
population of British Ifidi% and yields a gross revenue of 17 or 18 millions 
sterling, or uoe-third of the actual revenuee of the Indian Empire. It is 
worthy of note that the nbore azpressioii is also used in Hudial Imperial 
(official) documents. tHd«J*A.8.B.fOT 1901, Vol. LXX, Part I, No. l,pp. 21-22, 
1 ** Biyaiu-S'Salitm '* is a chronogram yielding date 1202 A.H., correspond* 
ifig to 1788 A.C., the year in which this historical work wss completed. 

* Banzah * in Persian means a * garden/ its plural being * Biya? ’ meaning, 

* gardens/ “ SalStia *’ means ** Kings ” ; therefore, ‘ Biyi|u-s-Sal8tiii * means 
g^ens of Kings.’* It is a pity the author does nut specify all the sources 
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lo m diioripkm certoin idties M ilmt 

emm^^ 

^eotioti lY relfttot io » bmf skeioli of tlio mlo of tihe Sa«^ 
of fito^ftiii. 

Chapter 1 rdateB to a desortptfoii of the rule of the Musalmin 
mlers who ae Ykserofs held delegated autharity over this oonatrj 
from the Bmperore of Delhi. 

Chapter II relate to a chronicle of the Mttsalm&ii Kings who 
mounting the throne of Bengal, had the Kbntbah ^ of sorer* 
eignty recited after their own names. 

ef fait liistej, fant there is iatemal eiHldeiioe to indioate that, faetidee ooDsalt* 
ing eUmdard faittorioal worlui, snoh at Tabaqat-Na^iri by Minfaij-n-mii], 
Tarilh’i'Firat ghalii by ^iaaddin BarnI and by Strij Af!f (wliioh ocmtaia 
leftrenoet to the history of Bengal only for the period between Ite to 
1988 A.O.) and Tabeqat<l-Akbari by Kitamnddia Ahmad (which oontsaiiit aa 
aooonbt of Bengal for the period 1888 to 1588), the Badaon! and Akbaroimah 
by Abnl Fafl(for the period under Akbar) and other eimitarataadard hietorieal 
works on India snoh as the Tatnh, the I^hilnamkh^ the JfMdthdhndnte, the 
Alamgtrnimiht and the IfaarirW- Aiamytri. Salim had reoonrse alto to other less 
known historioal treatises relatiiig to Bengal whiofa are not perhaps now OKtant, 
and perhapc lay only in MSS. Car author now and then says * 1 have seen ia^ 
a littte book,* and he also rites a historical eomptlation by oae Haji Xahatn* 
mad of Qandahar, of which no oopy aeema now to eziat. Onr author appears 
also to have taken considerable prins in deriphering rid insoriptioason moon* 
ments, mosques, and shrines in Ganr and I^dnah->rid Xnealmin capitals 
of Bengal. Diis feature oomiderably enhanoes the velne of his hiatoey, 
and gives it a anperiority over other similar wories, and plaeaa onr author la 
the forefront of Bengal antiquarians and rseearohera. Indeed, jjtelam 
^nsain is pre-eminently tke Historian of Muhammadan Bengal, boeanae 
other Ifdhammadan hittorians before or after him denlt only with eertaln 
periods of Bengal history, whCtt onr aathor’s narrative oompriees the history 
of Bengal from the earliest mythologioal period to the dawp of British rale, 
with a more detailed qooonnt of Muhammadan Bates of Bengal. BtewastV 
History of Bengal is toa great eztent based on the * Biyif ’ Ihongh Stewart 
very often has pzeferved the leas aoonrate aeooant of theBakfain historian, 
Firishta, who flourished in the seventeenth oentnry. The great Oriental soltriar 
and antiqaariati. Professor Bloohmann, in his ^ Oontribatioita to the History 
and Geography of Bengal* says: **The Biyif is mneh prised as being the 
fuUeat aoGoaut in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal.** Profw- 
sor Blochmann further observes **for the early portions, (Bial&m Hosain 
Salim has used books which are ankoown at present ; yet he gives valoable 
dates which are often confirmed by collateral evidence. Salim has also made 
a fair use of the antiquities of the Gaur District.** 

1 The gh n/bah is a Mosalman prayer-book recited on Fridays, ' Id days, and 
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Chapter III relates to a d^cription of tbe oarom of the 
Nazims ^ who were appointed to the Nij^ftmat of this eonnti^r hj 
the Ca^t&l ^ or Mughal Emperors. 

Chapter IV consists of two parts 

Part I being descriptive of the arrival of the Christians, con- 
sisting of the Portngnese and the French, in the Oakhin and 
in Bengal. 

Part II being descriptive of the domination of the English 
Christians over Bengal and the Dakhin. 

other special days and occasions. The recital of the Khntbah after one’s 
name and the minting of coins, was regarded by Musalman sovereigns as 
emblems of sovereignty. 

i Nazims— 

The Kilims were functionaries created by the Mughal Government 
or by Shah (BadaonI, Yol. I, p. 305). To each Province or 9ubah, the 
Hoghal Emperors appointed two Principal Heads of administration, one being 
the Na^m and the other being the Diwin. The Naj(im was the Governor 
or Viceroy of the Province, he was the Executive and Military Head of the 
Province, and administered Criminal Jostice; whilst the Diwin, though 
independent of the former and directly subordinate 'to the Delhi Emperor, 
held portfolio of the Finance, and was responsible for the revenue administra- 
tion of the Frovinoe, and also occasionally administered Civil Justice^ Thus 
theiw were two independent wheels in the machinery of Provkioial adminis- 
tration. Under the Nazims, there was a chain of anbordinate offioialSp called 
Haib Nij;iins, Serlashkars, Faujdars, Kotwals and Thanadars on the executive 
side, and under Diwans on the ludioial side, were Qazi-ul.Qazsst (Chief 
Justice), Qaxis, Muftis, Mir Adis, Sadrs presided over by Sadr-i-Sadur, and on 
the revenue side were l^aib or local Dlwins, Amils, Shiqdars, Earkuns, 
Qanungos, and Patwaris. The Judiciary, both Civil and Criminal, were often, 
however, independent of bothNsKims and Diwans, and snbordinate only to the 
Imperial $adr>i<$adar or §adr*i-Knl or §adr-i-Jahan (or Minister of Justice) 
at Delhi, who was responsible for good conduct to the Mugh&l Emperor 
himself. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. p. 37-48, and do. Vol. I, p. 268.) 

^ Caghtai ^an was a son of Cangiz Khan. Emperor Babar, the fonnder 
of the Mughal dynasty in India, was descended on the mother’s side from 
a nobler stock, that is, from Oag^tai ^an ; hence the Mugl^al Emperors of 
India commonly styled themselves as Csg^tai Emperors in preference to 
* Mughal ’ Emperors, the term ^ Mughal ’ not being so honourable, in accord- 
ance with an accepted usage and principle amongst Moslems to refc" back 
their lineage to the nobler side, whether paternal or maternal. 
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INTBODBCTION : CONSISTING Of 4 SECTIONS. 

SscfiOH t A Bbsoeiptiok of thb Boohbariss 1F0 EmriiOKS 
OF Tat COUNTBT OF BbROAL. 

Be it ktiown to the way-farers o! the climes of trarels and 
histories that the l^ubah ^ of Bengal is in the second climate.* 
from Islim&bfid, * otherwise known as Chittagong, to Tellagadh!,* 
that is, from east to west, the length is 400 Karohf and its breadth 
from north to soath, that is, from the motintaiDB in the north to 

1 The name of $ubali originated from the time of Emperor Akbar, who 
designated the fiaoal areaa aa follows from the time of the ton-years’ settle* 
meot :-~A l^bah was an aggregate of Sarkars, a Sarkar or Division was 
an aggregate of Daaturs, a Daatar (whioh Sir Henry Elliot in his Olossarj 
explains as an abbreviatioa of Dastumd-Aml, oorresponding to a district 
under a Sarkar) was an aggregate of Parganas or Mahals (used as eqnivalent 
expressions), and a Pargana or Mahal meant a fiscal division, the fiscal unit, 
coinciding with the dominions of a native chief nnder the Mnghal dynasty. 
The words used before Akbar’s time to denote fiscal divisions or tracts of 
oonntry larger than the Pargana, were Shwi» Khattah, ‘Arsah, Diyar, Vilayet, 
Iqta> Bilad and Mamlakat. Thns in the earlier Mnsalman histories before the 
end of the fourteenth oentnry, we come across ghaq-i-8ama, Khattah-i-Ondh. 
* Arsah*i*Gorakpar, Diyir-i or Vilayet-i-Lakhnantl, Vilayet-i-Mean Doob, 
Iqta’-i-Kara, Bilad Bang, Mamlakat lAkbnanti. See Elliot’s Glossary, and Ain, 
Vol. 11, p. 115, and Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, pp. 148 and 262. 

5 The Mnsalman astronomers and geographers divided the world into seven 
parts, to each of whioh they gave the name of IqUrn or climate.— See Ain-i- 
Akbari Jarrett’s Trans., Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

6 laUmibad or Chittagong. The district was first conquered by the 
Independent Mnsalman Kings of Bengal. In 1350 A.G., abont which year 
Ibn Batntah was in Chittagong, it belonged to King Fakhrnddin of Snnar- 
gaon. It was re-oonqnered in 1666 by the Mnghels under Umid Khin who 
changed the name of the place to laiimabad during the rule of Nawab 
^aiata ^an, Viceroy of Bengal.— See Bloohmann's contributions to History 
and Geography of Bengal and the Alatngir-Namah, p, 940, and the Ain, 
Vol. II, p. 126. 

* Teliagadh! on Teliagarhi is a pass lying between Rajmahal on the 
sontb, and the Ganges on the north ; formerly of strategic importance, as 
oommandiug the apjnroaohes to Bengal Proper. The mins of a large stone 
fort stall exist, through whioh the E.I. Railway passes. See Hunt. Imp, 
Gasettoer, Vol. XllI, p. 286 and Ain, Vol. 11, p. 116. 

‘ Karoh or Kos— Ain 16 says:— The Kos was fixed at 100 tanabs, each 
consisting of 60 Hahi gaz or 400 poles (6«n«), each pole of 12i po 4 . Sh«r 
Shah fixed the Kos at eOjartbn, each of 60 Sikaudr! pa:. A /crsaM is eqnal to 
three Kos. — See Ain^i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 414. 
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Sark&r Mad&ran,^ which is the southern limit of this l^uhah, is 
200 Karoh* And since in the period of JalftUuddin Muhammad 
Akbar PadghAh Qhazi, the Sabah of Orissa was oonqnei^d by 
Kalapahar* and almexed to the Empire of the Sovereigns of 
Delhi, and made a part of the ^ubah of Bengal, the extent of the 
latter Shbah became extended by 43 haroh in length and by 20 
hatoh in breadth. In the southern limits of this Subah is the sea, 
and towards its north and east, ai^e high mountains, and on the 
west, it adjoins the Subah of Behar. During the rule of 
Emperor Akbar, ‘Isa Khan® Afghan conquering the eastern 
provinces struck coin and recited Khntba in the name of Akbar, 
and annexed it to the Subah of Bengal. There ^ are twenty-eight 

1 Sarkar Madaran extended “in a semi'Oircle from Nagor in western 
Birbhum over Raniganj along the Bamudar to above Bardwln, and from there 
over Khandghosh, Jahanabad, Ohandrakooa (western Hngbli district) to 
Naiidalghat, at the month of the HnpnaraTan river, and consisted of 16 
mahals with a revenue of Es. 2SS,085,“ — See B)ochmann*s Contributions to 
the History and Geography of Bengal and the Ain^uAkhari^ VoL II, p. 141. 

S KslSpahar is the faaioas general of the Afghan King of Bengal, Snlai- 
min Kararani, and the renowned conqueror of the temple of Jagannath in 
Pari in south Orissa. Kilipahar was killed by a gun-'Shot in one of the 
i^hts between Masum and Qutlu of Orissa and ‘Aziz Kokah, which in 990 
A.H., took place between Golgong and Gadhi. A detailed description of 
Ealapahar’s conquest of Orissa is given in the Makhzan-h Afghani , — See Ain, 
Vol. I, p. .870 and Vol. II, p. 128. 

* *I«a Khan Afghan flonriRhed in 'Bhati* in the reign of Baud, the last 
Afghan King of Bengal, and continued as * over-lord* or ‘ Marzban-i-Bhatl,* 
as Abnl Fa?l in the Ain styles him, with twelve great Zemindars or prince- 
lings (known in those days as Bara Bhnijas) under him, after annexation of 
Bengal by Emperor Akbar to the Mnghal Empire. * Isa’s gadi was known as 
Masnad-i'A II, the existing BIwan families of Haibatnagar and Jangaibari in 
MymeusingU district claim descent from * Isa. “ Bhati ” according to Abul 
Faifl extended 400 Kos from east to west, and 800 Kos from north to the 
ocean to the south ; it thus included the Sundarban and the tracts along the 
Megna. Grant defines “ Bhati “ as including the Sundarban and all the 
neighbouring lowlands (even Hijely) overflooded by the tides. The Husalman 
historians never use the term Sundarban, but give the sea-board from Hijely 
to the Megna one name of ‘ Bhati,* which signifies lowlands overflooded 
by tides. — See Ain-i-Akhar}, Vol. I, p. 342, and J.A.B. Ko. 8, 1874, and No, 2, 
1876 and Ain, Vol II, p. 117. 

4 In the Ain, the ^^bah of Bengal is stated to have consisted of 24 Sar* 
kars including 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to have been 59 Krors 
84 lakhs 69 thousand and 19 dams, equivalent to Bs. 14,961,482-15-7. Its^ 
standing army, according to the Ain, consisted of 23,380 cavalry, 801,150 
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Sark&rs with eiglity-seven mahals in iliis Subali^ Iti pa^ times, 
the fixdl redefine of tliis §abah was fifty-nine ^or eighty-lonr io^ 
fifty«nine thoueand and ihtee hundred and nineteen dam^ wbieh is 
equal to about one ibror forty*aitie hk^ sicty-one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-tWo rupees aud fifteen annas in ama Eupees. 
Twenty-three thousand thi^ee hundred and thirty cavalry, eight fafc 

infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,260 guns, 4,400 boaUj Bememhering that the 
tu’my was not generally paid in eoiti,bub by bestowal of fiefs or military jagirs, 
even at this distance of . time, it is not difiSouU to imagine how Bengal was 
overrun by colonies of Mosalmiu feudal barons.— See Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. U, 
p. 129 and Vol. I, p. 370. 

IOn the Frontibks or MuHAUHAnAN Brnoat.. 

The text as well as the Akhamamah and the Iqbalnainah-i-Jahangiri state 
that Bengiil was bounded on the south by the sea, on the north by hills (that 
is, those south of Nepaal, Sikkim, and Bhatan), bn the east by bills (that is, 
those of Chittagong and Arakan), on the west by the ^ubah of fiehar. Dar- 
ing the reigns, however, of the Independent Musalman Kings (such as Ilyas 
Shiah, and Alauddm Husain fibih in 1&02 and his son and successor Nssrat 
ghah), the Musalmin Kingdom of Bengal was more extensive than its geogra- 
phical limits, and included northern portions of Orissa or Jajnagar, Koch 
Behar, Kamriip or Western Assam with portions of Bastern Assam, and the 
whole of Upper Beh;ir (a Governor to represent the Bengal Mnsalman King 
being posted at Hijipdr opposite to Patna), and the eastern portions of South 
Behar including Sarkars Monghyr and Behar.— (See J.A.8. No. 8, 1878, 
pp. 221-222). Tiie whole of Orissa was conquered and annexed to the Bengal 
JUusalman Kingdom tu the reign of Sclainiau Kui-ai'iui, the last but oue inde- 
pendent Mosaliuau AfgUiln King in Bengal. 

When Bakhtiyl^i' KhiljT conquered Bengal, he ruled (ostensibly as Viceroy 
of the Mnsalman Emperor of Delhi, Kutbnddin Aibak) over portions of 
Dinajepur, Maldah, Kangpur, Nadiah, Birbhum, and Bardwan comprisiug what 
was then oalled Diyar-i-Lakhnauti, and a1s»> he held" Behar (Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, 
p. 156). This state of things continued during the rule of his two im mediate 
Bucoessors, when we find Husarauddiu Iwa* (a contetuporary of Sultan 
Sbamsuddin Altamsh) extending the frontier eastward fhe Brahmaputra 
and southward to the sea-board, and reigning as an independent king under 
the title of Sulfcan Ghiasuddin (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 163). The Tari^ Firua 
^abi, p. 87 mentions that Emperor Balban in his pursuit of Mnghlsaddin 
Tng^ral, had to go so far eastward as Suuargaon, which would appear to have 
been within the limits also of Tuf^ral’s Bengal Kingdom. Again, in 1350 A.C. 
when Ibn-i-Batutah was in Chittagong, we fiud this important seaport was in 
the hands of King Fal|||ruddin of Suiiargaon. As Mr. Thomas in his tearued 
discussions on old coins of Bengal Musalman Kings has suggested, it would 
seem that so early as the twelfth century there was free commercial iuter- 
* coursb between the south-eastern sea-board of Beugal and lUe Arab seaports 
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and one tlionsand and one hundred and infantry^ one 

hundred and eighty elephants, and four thonsaud two bnudred 
and six guns, four thousand and four hundred fleet of bonts, eon- 
stituied the standing army. Adjoining to the northern limits of 
Chittagong, is the tract of country ruled by the Eajah of Tipperah. 
It is an extensive country. Tho rulers of that country enjoy the 
title of M&mk, for instance Ny& Minlk. The nobles have the title 
of Narain.^ The Bajah of that place had one thousand elephants 
and two laks of infantry in his service. Biding horses are not 
available. Between the north and the weaf of Bengal, pointing 
more towards the north, is the province of Kuch Behar. Its length 
from east to west, from the beginning of Parganah Bhitarband,^ 
which is included in the conquered provinces, to Patagaon,* which 
is the limit of the tract of the Murang, is 55 kos, and its breadth 
from south to north, that is, from Parganah Najiiat, which is 
included in the conquered country, to Pflshakarpur,* which adjoins 
Khontaghat,^ is fifty kos. This t^ct of country, in point of the 
sweetness of its water, and mildness and salubrity of its air, and 

of Bng^did and Basorah ; and it would fiOfitii it was this commercial Matalmin 
actiritj combined with superior martial and moral qualities that pared the 
way for Kusalman domination throughout Bengal. 

Bnbaeqaently in the reign of Gbiasnddin Tughlak Shib, we find the Ben- 
gal Mnsalmin Kingdom has grown so extensive and unwieldy, that we find 
him separating Behar from Bengal, and placing it under an independent 
Governor, whilst Bengal itself for purposes of conronient administration 
was divided into three different sections, vtz. : ( 1 ) Diyar-i-8nnargaon, 

comprising Eastern Bengal, (2) Diyar-i-Satgaon, comprising Western Bengal, 
and (3) Diyar-i-Lakhnaatl, comprising Northern and Central Bengal. A 
Governor was appointed to each of the above three administrative Sections 
or Divisions, the Governor of Lakhnautl being the Supreme Governor or 
Viceroy, whilst the two other Governors were placed generally in subor- 
dination to him (Tamkh-i*FiraZi ^ahi, p. 451). But this state of things did 
not last long ; for in the reign of Muhammad §hih To|^lak (Tarikh-i-Firnz 
^ahi, p. 460) Bengal again rose as an Independent Mnsalmin Kingdom, and 
as baa been mentioned above, the whole of. Upper Behar with eastern 
portions of Southern Behar lyas again annexed to the Bengal Kingdom, whilst 
Orissa alto was sabeeqnently added to it. This state of things continued 
until Akbar came to the throne, when l^engal, with Behar and Orissa, was 
annexed to the Mugfeal Empire of Delhi. See Tuhaqat-t-Wofm, Tari|^-i-Firu- 
gbahi, Akbarnamah, lbn*i-Batatah’s Travels and Mr. Thomas’s Initial Coinage 
of Bengal.” J.A.S.B., Np, 1, 1867 and No, IV. 1873 pp. 221-222 and 843. 

1 The same in Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 117. 

3 For identification tA these places see J.A.S,, 1872, p, 49. 

1 
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tbe of its luiiabitants, is scHjierior to all ^fcem 

of fiindufi^&n* Large omeges thrive iiere» and other fmits 
also grow ia ahaiidaace. The tree of pepper grows ihere> its root 
is thin, and its braaolies ci'eep over ponds, its ear» like t^ie ear 
of gt*a|»e> hangs down from the branches. Its inhabitants belong 
to two tribes, naineljr, Makb and Kaj, Uts Rftjah is of tlie first 
tribe. They mint gold ooins^ and the ooiiui are called NarainI* 
Notable Rajahs have ruled there. One .lak and one thousand 
infantry are always in the serfioe of the Bijah. 

And the country nf Kamrup which is also called Kimru * or ' 
Kamt&h is snbjeot to those R&jahs. The inhabitants of Slimrllp 
are good-looking, and in magic raise the standard of mastery ; and 
many incredible stories are related regarding them. In respect of 
the fiora of that place, it is said that the scent of the flowers continues" 
as fresh as before) some months after their being plucked, and that 
i^rith these necklaces are made, and that by catting trees a sweet 
liquid is obtained, and that the mango-tree trails like a climbing 
vine over ponds, and produces mango-fmit ; and other similar 
stories are related. 

And the mountain of Bhutan, which is the abode of the BhUtiahs, 
lies to south of KUoh Behar. TUngan ^ horses and Bhut and Bari 
horses and the musk-deer are found in this mountain. In the 

I In Tahaqi^t-i-Na^h p. 156, “Meoh"* and *‘Kocb.” See J.A8. for 1872, 
p. 48. Alarngimaimh, p 683. Akhamamah, p. 207. Tiizuk p. 147, aud Pad- 
ahahnamahj p. 64, Vol. II. 

^ Kamrup (ia Tubaqat-i-Kafiri, p. 163, Kamrud) included tbe Western portion 
of Aaeam together with the Bengal Districts of Bangpur, Kangmati (now in 
Goalpara Diatriot) and Sylhet. It was first conquered by Musalmans ju the 
reign of HusMiinuddin Iwaz alut$ Sultan ^iasuddin, an immediate successor 
of Khllji, in the early part of the thirteenth century, (7!^aqat-i- 

Nofiri, p. 163 j. At the close of the ^teenth century, its Eajah Nelamhhar was 
overthrown by Husain Shfth, King of Bengal. In ancient days, Kamrup was 
noted for its sorcery and the hosuty of its women. Bangpur is stated to 
hare been founded by Ba|^tiySr Khilji, during his expedition into Tibet—' 
See also J.A.S. for 1872, p. 48; Alata^Vaama^, p.p. 678 and 780) makes it 
equiralent for Hajo (Kooh Hajo) Oanhati and dependencies. 

8 “ Tangistan ** is the general name for that assemblage of monntaina 
which constitute the territory of Bhutan, ** tangs” meaning * defiles.* Ahul 
Fa$l also mentions these ^ Tanghan * horses. He states : In tbo lower parts 
of Bengal near to Kuch, a species of hoime is produced called Tanghan.’’ 
The tai» 0 an pony is usually 18 hands high and short bodied, deep in the 
chest, and very aoti?e. 
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dentre of ihis traoi, a river ronfl between tworocks^ its breadth 
ifi small, bnt it is verj deep, and its current is strongs An iron- 
chain is put across the top of the river, and its ends are affixed 
to pieces of rocks on the two sides of the river; and a second 
chain is pnt over the first chain at a distance, equal to the height 
of a man. Pedestrians cross the river by placing their feet on 
the lower chain, and seizing with their hand the tipper chain. 
And what is stranger is that hoiaes and all other loads and bag< 
gages are ferried across this river along this very chain. The 
people of this tract are ruddy •complexioned and fat ; their hairs 
fall hanging down their heads and necks. Their dress consists of 
only one rag, just snfficient to cover the private parts. Men and 
women of this place dress in the same manner. The pronnncia* 
tions in their language resemble those of the people of Kiich 
Beliar. It is said that mines of tnrquoise-stone also exist in this 
mountain. 

Between the north and the east of the country of Bengal, 
bordering on the tract of Kamrup, is the vilayat or province of 
j^sham (Assam). In its middle, the river Brahmaputra flows 
from east to west. Its length from west to east-~tbat is, from 
(lowahHtl to Sadiah — is about two hundred kaTOh or kos, and its 
breadth from north, that is from the rocky fastnesses of the tnbes 
of Mari, Majmi, Daphla arid Valandah,* to the hills of the Nanga 
tribe, is approximately seven or eight days’ journey. Its southern 
mountains adjoin lengthwise the mountains of Kachar 

and Kashmir,* and breadthwise they adjoin Ant&n or Atwan, the 
abode of the Nauga tribe. Its northern mountain skirts length- 
wise the lofty ridges of Kamrup, and breadthwise it faces the 

1 Tribes of Marl, Majmi, Daphla, and Vilandah and Nag. — Vilandah or 
Landah tribe has been identified with the Akas tribe. 

All these tribes belong to the Non- Aryan Tibet* Bnrman stock, which have 
clang to the skirts of the Himalayas, they orosaed into India by the north- 
eastern passes, end in pre*bittorio times they had dwelt in Central Asia, 
side by side with the atioestors of the Mongolians and the Chinese. The 
principal types of the Tibeto- Barman stock are the following : — (1) Cnoharis, 
(2) Garos, {8j Tipuras or Mnnigs, (4) Bfantiyas, (6) Gnrnngs, (6) Marmis, 
17) NeWain, (8) Lepohas; (9) Miris, (10) Akas, (ll) Misltmis, (12) Nagas, 
(13) Daphlas,— See J.A.S for 1S72, p. 76, Ooli Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal *’ 
aird also desoriptfoo of Assam and the Assamese in Alamgimamah, p. 722. 

2 This seems to be a copyist’s mistake for ** Goneser hills *’ (see J.A.S. 1672, 
p. 761). The Alamgimaimh has Siinagar ! p. 722. 



ntonntiims rf the VulapISk tribe. The traet in the hoFth ci 
the river Br&hmaputr^' frotn Gowahiti to ilte abodee of Marl 
and Majifni tribes, ie>^ called 0ttarakiil; and the extent of the 
Dakhinl^ is fiom the country of Kaktlr&ni ^ to village SadtMis 
The climate of tlv4 lands botdering on the Brahmaputra ie for 
foreigners poisonj^us. For eight months the rainy season prevails, 
and the four ^onths of winter are not free from rain. And the 
flowers and fruits of Hindustan and Beng»il are available bare'; 
and besides/ these, otheie are found which are not to be bad in 
Hindustan. Wheat, barley, and pulse are not grown, bnt the soil 
is fit foi^ cnltivation of all kinds. Salt is scarce and dear, and 
what ^ procurable from the defiles of some of the i*ocka is bitter 
and bi’ackish. The fighting cocks of that country do not turn 
back face from enemies ; though the adversary may be strong and 
big, they fight so much that the brain of the head becomes dis« 
tnrbed and they die. Large well-formed elephants abound in the 
wilds and the mountains. And plenty of deer, wild-goats, and 
wild-cows, and the horned fighting rams are also to be found. In 
the sands of the river Brahmaputrs, gold is found ; twelve thou* 
sand Assamese are employed on this work. Every year one tola 
of gold per head is paid info the Rajah’s treasury. But the gold 
is not quite pure, so that one tola of gold sells for eight or nine 
rupees, and silver and gnld coins are minted in the name of the 
Rajah, and shells are current, but copper pice is not in use. Musk- 
deer is found in the mountains of Ashsra. The bladder of musk 
is large, arid full of large pieces of musk, and is beautiful-looking. 
The aloes- Wood, which grows in the mountains of Kamrup and 
Sadiali and Lakliugirah, is heavy and fall of scent. No tax 
is levied from its subjects. From eve»y house, out of every three 
persons, one person has to serve its Rajah, and in serving him, 
shows no laxity, and if laxity is visible, be is killed. The Rajah 
of that place dwells in a lofty building, and does not pui his foot 
on the ground, and if he places his foot on the ground, he is de- 
prived of his rfij. And the people of this country have a false 
notion that their progenitors wei*e in heaven, and that at one time 
fixing a ladder of gold they came down to tJie earth, and that 
since then they have dwelt on earth. Hence the R&jah is called 
Sargi— and ‘Sarg’ in the Hindi language means heaven.’ And 

1 “ Naktlrani " or Naktirani ** has been identified with Deehrsni, a 
pergaiia of Kamrup.*— See d,A.S. for 1872, p. 76. 



the Bajalis of that ooatiirj are powerful and notable. )i is aaid 
that when the Eajab of that place diea^ his senranta, male and 
female, with some oonTeniences and necessartes, and carpets 
and clothes and viotnals together with a ehirSgk full of oil, are 
placed with him in a sepulchral monument, sectireljr ootered over 
with strong logs of wood.^ 

And adjoining to Assam (Ashim) is Tibet, and adjoining Tibet, 
are Shat& and Machine The capital of Sha^ is !|^an Baliidl,^ 
which is at a distance of four days from the sea. It is said from 
;iQ^an Baliidl ^ seashore, a canal has been dug, and both 
sides of it have been solidly embmiked. And in the moontaina 
to the east of Asbam towards Utarakul, at a distance of fifteen 
days* journey, the tribes of Mar! and Majmi dwell. In that 
mountain black deer and elephants are bred. Silver, copper and 
tin are procured from those mountains. The habits of those 
tiibes (of Mari and Majmi) resemble those of the Assamese, and 
in beauty and refinement their females are superior to the women 
of Assam. They have a great horror for the gun, in regard to 
which they say : “ It is a wicked thing, it shouts out, but does 
not move from its place, and an infant comes out of its belly, and 
kills human beings,** 

And between the south and east of Bengal, is situate a large 
tract called Arkbang ( Arracan); * Chittagong adjoins it. The male 
elephant abounds there, horses are scarce, and camels and asses 
can be had at high prices. And cows and buffaloes are not to be 
found there, but there is an animal resembling cows and buffaloes, 
and of brown colour, which yields milk. Their religion is distinct 
from Islam and Hinduism. Barring tbeir mothers, they can take 
all other women for their wives; for instance, a brother may 
marry bis sister. And the people never remiss in their obeisance 
to the authority of their sovereign and chief whom they style 

1 The acooaat of the borial of Ahom magoateB is confirmed by recent 
dlsclosores of desecrated graves.” — See J.A.8. for 1872, p. 82, footnote. 

S China was long known to Asiatics under the name of Khntai or Khata 
or Khata and MacUn. 

3 Khan Baligh is the name giyen to Pekin ; it means the Gonrt of the 
Great Khan. See jD’Herbelot and Tale’s Marcopolo. 

♦ Arracan or the Msgh country included Chittagong tiU a late period ; it 
formed a great Buddhist Kingdom, whilst adjoining it on the north was the 
Hindn Kingdom of Tipperah.— See Alamgimamah, p. 840, wherein Arracan 
^is called Ealksng/* aud its inbabitants are called Maghe.” 
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‘ Wall,* ai*© alivaya firm ia their ^llej?ia«ce to liim. Wonjou- 
m>Wiei» tartt out at whilst tia^bauiis liiaj at home. 

The inhahitauis aee all hiaek iii ooloor, attd their imilos d0 uut 
kcM?(ih^r4- 

And adjoiiung to the ooviiitry of Aryia^g, m situate the conutiy 
of Fegu«^ betweeu iUe iMiiitlt and e:istol Bengal. And the military 
force of that country oonsistg of an elepiiont^oorps and infantry. 
White 4^ephants are found in its jniigles, and on its boundaries 
ai*e tninea of minends and precious stones ; owing to this, enmity 
eaists hetweer the Piguans and the Arkhanglans. 

^ 4 .iid bordering on tiiis tmct is ihe coontiy of The in- 

habitants are so many animals di'essed up in human forms. They 
eat every animal of the earth and the sea that is procurable. 
They spare no animals. Their I’cligiou and law ai»e all unsound, 
Aud they many their sisters, bom of different mothers. And 
the pronunciations of their language are similar to those of the 
people of Tibet; 

And in the southern limits of Bengal, is situaie iho vilayet 
of Odisah (Orissa). Fttmi Laiidahdalul to Mai wall and the 
passage of the Chilkah lake, are its limits. In the period of the 
sovereignty of Sultan Jalalu-d-dtn Muhammad Akbar Pad^iaii 
Qhazl, this country being conquered by Kalapnhar was entered 
in the Diwan-i-Akbari and annexed to the Nkamat of Bengal. 
And its short account is this, that Kalapahar,^ who was one of the 
nobles of Bibar and who was bold and could work miracles, 
under order of Muhammad Akbar Padshah, engaged in conquer- 
ing tliat country with 12,000 select cavalry. Bajah Makand Deo, 

1 Paga ia now a diriaicia of British Barmah comprising tbe districts of 
Rangun, Bassein, Ac. 

& The Hughs and Arraoanoss were one moe, their conntiy being Arracan 
or Ark^g. They made ooostant ndds in fleets of armed boats up the 
rivers of Sonth-Sastem Bengal. Daring the Vioeroyalty of the Maghnl Viceroy 
of Bengal at Dacca, Kawab Shidsta Khan, these raids were considerably 
checked, and several of the Hsgh fleets were captured at the mouth of the 
Megua Biver, aud the fort of Chittagong was also re-stormed. The Haghe 
were also expelled from the island of Satidip. A large number of Magh 
Butlers are to be found still in Chittagong, Bakarganj, NoakhaU and Tipperah. 
Though originally Buddhists, they have now intermixed with the people, 
and have become Uinduiied or semi-Hinduised. — See p. 940. 

* Thelhat Muhammadan inoorsiotis into Jajnagaror Northern Orissa appear 
to have taken place about 1204 A.C. under MnliHmmad Shiran, an oflker of 
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ilie niler of that country, was very luxurious and given to in- 
dolenee and ease. For six months he admitted the public to liis 
audience, and attended to the management of the affairs of his 
country, and for six months he gave his body rest, and went to 
sleep. And if anyone awoke him during his period of slutiiber, 
he was sure to he killed. When the news of tlie arrival in that 
country of Kalapaliar with the Imperial foroes, came to the ear 
of the Kajah, he built the fort of Barahba(i,^ which is a stiong 
fort, for bis security, and entrenched himself in it. And placing 

Balchtiyar Khiljl, and subseqaently under Haiiamudtn Iwaz, Toghan and 

Tughral (see Tabeqat-i-Na^in, pp. 157, 163, 344, 363). Under Husain Rhah> 
Ismail Qhazi invaded also Jajnagar or Orissa, sacked the capital Cuttack and 
successfulljr stormed the holy city, Puri (see J.A.S. 1874, p. 315 and do. 1873, 
p. 335). The complete defeat of the Hindus took place in 1567*68 A.O., when 
Sulaiman Kararani, Ktug of Bengal, with a large army under his famous 
General Kilapahar advanced into Orissti and defeated the last independent 
Kajah Makand Deo under the walls of Jdjpur and Kaiak. When subseqnentiy 
in Akbar’s time the Afghan Kingdom of Bengal was supplanted by the 
Ifughnis, the Afghans in largo numbers migrated into Orissa. In 1575 A.O., 
a great battle took place between Mnghuls and Afghans (atBajhanra, Badarmi 
p. 193) at Mughalmari, near Juleswar in Bnlasore, in which Daud, the last 
Afghan king, was defeated, and Orissa practically shortly after (1593 A.C.) 
became a Mughal Province, administered by the Mughul Viceroy of Bengal. 
In the ATn, Abul Fa^l meutioiis that the Hindu rulers of Orissa had the title 
of Qajpatif or Lord of the Blephant. In the time of Nawab Ali Vardi Khan. 
Mughal Viceroy of Bengal, Orissa became the Imn ting-ground of Mnlirutta 
free-booters. The struggles between Ali Vardi aud the Mahrattas are 
graphically described in the Siirul Milakhetin, See Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri, 
Tari^*i*Firnz ^ihi, Akbamamah and Makhzan-i- Afghani. Jajnagar is 
mentioned by Badaoni I, p. 233, as having been subdued by Ulugh Khin in 
1323 A.C. or 723 A.H., in Ghiasuddin Tughlak’s reign, aud is mentidned as 
having been subdued in 1860A.G., by Firuz Shah Tnghlak, Badaoni I, 248 and 
Tarikh Firuz ^ahi by Seraj, p. 115. Seraj mentions that the idol of 

Jagannath was carried off to Delhi by Firuz Shah tp. 119). 

1 In the SAirul-Mutal^eria it is called Biir&hbati. The fort of Bsrahbati 
is on the south bank of the Mahanadi river, opposite to the city of Cuttack ; 
it is now in ruius. The following description of it is translated and snm- 
mariaed by me from the Set?*;— *' The fort Barshbati with the city of Cnttaok 
issitnateonthe strip of land lying between the rivers Mahanada and Kathajnri... 
The fort is on the bank of the Mahanada, and the oircumfereooe of its en- 
closing rampart is about three KroK The rampart is built of stone, brick, 
lime and cement, and a wide moat tuna round tbe rampart. The city of 
Cuttack is situate on the banka oF the Kathajnri river, and the distance 
between the fort and the city is about two 
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proper forces for encouafcoring the etiemjr, he himself, e>eoordi^ig 
to his old habif, went to sleep. Kdlapaliir, by saocessire and 
numerous %h tings, yanquisbed the Rajah’s forces, and brought 
to his subjection the entire dominion of Odisah (Orissa), so 
much, so that he earned otf the Eani together with all household 
goods and chattels. Notwithstanding all this, from fear of be- 
ing killed, no one was bold to wake up this drunkard of the sleep 
of negligence, so that Kalapaliar had his hands free. After com- 
pleting the subjugation of the entire country, and inyesting the 
B’ort of Barahbatl, which was his (the Rajah’s) place of sleep, 
Ralapahai' engaged in fighting. The officers and employes of the 
Rajah * summoning his clarion-players communicated the news of 
the whole affair through the reed of tlie clarion. When the news 
about Kaldpahar went to the ear of that foitune-sleeper on the 
bed of sleep, which is brother of death, considering this affair 
as the event of the Day of Judgment, like the sleepeis in graves, 
from the sound of the trumpet, spi'aiig confounded from the sleep 
of oblivion, and making tlie movement of a .slaughtered animal, 
devoted his head to the swords of the warriors of Islam. The 
country of Orissa and the fort of Barahbatl being subjugated, were 
added to the dominions under the sovei eignty of the Musalman 
Emperors. The firm Muhammadan religion and the enlightened 
laws of Islam were introduced into that country. Before this, the 

t This was Rajah Mukond Deva, Haricandara, who reigned from i&60 to 
1568. Mnkund X)eva was a Telugn by birth. In 1564-65 A.C. a treaty was 
ooDoladed between Smperor Akbar and the Rajah, preceded by mutual dea« 
patch of ambassadors on both sides (see Badaom p. 76, wherein it is stated 
that Hasan j^asanohl and Mahupat#r where sent by Akbar as ambassa- 
dors to the Rajah of Orissa). As mutual jealousies prevailed between Mughuls 
and Afghans, this political measure was adopted by Akbar, in order to serve 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Musalman Afghan King of Bengal, 
Sulairaan Karrarim, who had planned to extend his Bengal Kingdom by 
annexing Orissa and also to prevent the latter from helping Akbar’s rebellious 
Governor of Taunpur, named Khan Zaman. Finding shortly after Akbar 
engaged in wars in the west, Sulaiman Kararani, the King of Bengal, li^ttaoked 
the Oiissa Rajah, who had come close to the Ganges ; the Rajah Red ito Fort 
Kotsama. The Bengal King detached enforce under Kslipahar, his general, to 
Oriaia across Maynrbhanja and thence southward by the Kaoabitsa river. 
Kalapahar ravaged Orissa» defeated the Rajah’s deputy, and shortly after the 
Rajah himself was killed, and Muhammadans finally conquered Orissa In 1568 
A.O. After conquering Orissa, Sulainiaii Karrarani (who reigned from A.C. 
1668 to A.C. 1572) left his Vaiir, Khan Jahan Lodi, as Viceroy of Orissa with 
headquarters at Outtack, and IJutlu as Governor at Pun* (Badaoui 11, 174 j* 
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Soweigug exercised no imthority o?er tliis ceeiil^.* 
Of the miracles of Kalapahftr,* one wae this, that whercTer ia 
that coantiy*, the souad of his drum reached, the harnls and the 
feet, the ears and the noses of the idols, worshipped by tli# 
Hindus, fell off their stone-figures, so that even now stone-idols, 
with hands and feet broken, and noses and eai*s cut off, are 
lying at seveiul places in that country. And the Mindus^rsaing 
the false, fmra blindness of their hearts, with full sense and 
knowledge, devote themselves to their worship ! 

It is known what grows out of stone : 

From its worship what is gained, except shame ? 

It is said at the time of jL’etnrn, Kalapahftr left a drum in 
the jangle of KSonjbar, which is lying in an upset state. No 
one there f I'om feai* of life daises to set it up ; so it is related. 

And Jaggannath, which is a big temple of the Hindus, is in 
this Subah. It is said when the Hindus reach Parsutam, where 
Jaggannith is, in order to woi^ship Jaggannath, fiimt they share 
their heads like Musalmans, and at the first door of the house 
of Sbaiy^ Kabir,^ who was a gi*eat saint of his time and whose 
pni^ents were weavers, they eat and drink his food and water, 

1 This is not strictly correct. See note 7, p, 9 ante. ' 

S Professor Blochmann ^as surmised that Kaliipabar was originally a Hindu 
who embraced from the oircumstanoe that bis proper name was Bajn. 
Mr. Bereridge in his Analysis uf Khurshid Jahan Numa has followed in 
Professor filoebmann's wake. I see no warrant for this surmise. The 
Makhmn-i* Afghani and the Akbarnamah, oontemporary records, would not 
baye failed to notice this fact, if it were so ; for it would haye been a matter 
of additional eiultation to the Musalman historians. The test describes him 
as one of the Omrah of Babar**; and Babar neyer dreamt of the poliey 
of bis grandson, Akbar, to employ Hindus in high military capacities or to 
make them his ** Omra.** Furthermore, the name Bajn is current amongst 
Musalmans. (See Blochmann*8 Jtn, Vol. I, which meationsoae Syed Raju"of 
Barha and Badaoniy p. 328, Yol. 2, and iin, Vol. 2, p. 871) : Badml, too, in the 
Kimtahlt&tt-i-TawariM (p. 42, Vol, 1), mentions Kalapahar as a brother of 
Sikandar gk^h {alias Ahmad Sur of gher ghsh’s family) who oocU|ded 
B|har as tuytd under Akbar. (The Ma|^zan*i-Afg||ani gives a full desoriptioh 
of Kalapaharis conquest. He was killed in 1688 A.€. in a fight with Axis 
Bokah between Oolgeng and Bajmahal. 

8 gh^ik Kabir flourished about the beginaiiig ef the 16th century during 
the rule of Independent Musalman Kings in Bengal. He Was tlie leadar of a 
great thdstio movement, the object in view being to harmonise Musalman 
and Hindu reUgkms, and to teach votaries of both the great religicms of India 
hat they were after all chUdreo and worshippers of one Qod, that the A.llah 
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is 4 ^Us 4 tn the lei^iia|;e d thfbt ocmstry lirAnt. Atter 
4^ 80 , thojr procoe4 to worsU p their^ of Joglfimiiitb. 
4i Hindus unlike tbeir practice elsewbei^ ea;t tOgetber^^^ 

with IlnsAlinam and other races. And all sorts of cooked food 
sell in the Immr^ and Hindus and Mnsalmans buy them and eat to* 
gfdlior and diink tf^etbor. 


SBCTION H.— DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FEAT0EE8 
OF THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

Be it known to the appraisers o£ the pearls of past chronicles that 
most of the historians haye narrated that when Him, son of Nob 
(Noah) the prophet (may ho be in peace !), with the permission of 
his holy father, set himself to colonise the south, he girded up his 
loin for accomplishing this, and deputed his sons-— the first of 
whom was Hind, the second Sind, the third Habas}i, the fourth 
Zanaj, the fifth Sarhar, and the sixth Nnbah — in all directions 
on colonising expeditions. And the tract that each of them oolo* 
nised was called after him. The eldest son, Hind, having come to 
the (Gantry of Hindust&n, it was so named after him. And Sind 
in the company of his elder brother, having set himself to colonise 
the tract of Sind established himself there, and that was named 
after him. But Hind had fonr sons, the first was Pilrah, the 
second was Bang, the third was Daldn, and the fourth was Nahar- 
wal. And every tract that was colonised by each, is still called 
after him. And Dakin, son of Hind, had three sons, and the coun- 
try of Dakin was parcelled between them. Their names were 
Marhit, Elanar, and Talang ; and Dakhinans are all descended 
from him, and up to this time all the three tribes dominate there. 

And Nabarwal had three sons, namely, Bahruj, Kanoj and 
Milr&j. After them cities were also named. 

of liusalnuuiB is the Psnaeshur of the .Hindus, that they ought to be 
toterant of each others oreieds, and to regard each others as fellow-brethren 
The labours of Kabir may be placed between 1880 and 1420 A.O., and reflect 
not only credit on him, but illuskate what ethical and spirituU progress took 
place amongst the people of India under the impact of Islim. It may be 
added that on Kabir's death, both Hindus and Mnsalmans claimed bis 
body } so oatbolio and liberal was he in his views. This great theistio move- 
ment set on foot by Kabir, received expansion in the following century by 
tlie labours of Ohaitanya, the Nuddea leader of Vishnuism, in Bengal Who 
flomished in the reign of Sultan AlaO'4*4in Husain King of Bengal. 
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And Parab, wl»o was the eldest son of Hind^ had foi‘ty-two sons, 
and, witliiu a short time, thcii' descendants mnltiplicd and colo- 
nized diffei'cut countrii s, and when they became numerous, they 
raised one of themselves to bo the chief and to look after the 
manaffemont of the realm. 

And Ban^, the son of Hind, icottinpf children born to him, colo- 
nized the country of Hengal. The name of BenjEjal was originally 
Bang. Ami the reason why the word ctl was added to it, is this : 
ml in the Benmdi hmguaoe means an ‘embankment’ or raised ground, 
which is placed round a t^^arden or cultivation; so that floods may 
not enter it. As in aiieiont times, the chieftains of Bengal 
on lowlands wiiich wore situate at the foot of hills, used to raise 
mounds about ten cubits high and twenty cubits broad, and 
to make liomcs, cultivations, .and buildings within them, people 
used to call this country Bangalah.^ The climate of Bengal 
is temperate, and owing to proximity to the sea and owing 
to hcavj^ rains, is very damp. The rainy season begins from 
the month of Urdi Biliislit,^ which in Hindi is called Jaet, and 
for six months the rains continue ; this is unlike other parts 
of Hindustan, where rains set in from the middle of the month 
of Khurdad, which the Hindis call Asar and Inst till Shahriwar 
which Hindis call A sin, for four months. In the rainy season, 
the lowlands of Bengal get flooded, and the climate becomes 
bad, especially towards the end of the rainy season. Human 
beings as well as animals become sick and die. The soil 
contains much damp, so that in many places they build two- 
storeyed buildings, made of lime and brick Notwithstanding 
-that they make the floor of lime and brick, the lower room.s art 
not fit for habitation, and if any one lives there he soon falls sick. 
And owing to excessive humidity, the soil of Bengal has mucli 
power of sprouting, for instance, some sorts of paddy, in propoi - 
tion to the rise of water, so long as they are not inundated, shoot 

i Abul Fs?l similarly in the Am>i«Akbari explains the origin of the term 
Bangalah. (See Jar. Tr., p. 115, Vol. 11). In tl»e Tahaqat-uNafip, the 
expression “ Bang ” iu invariably used. In the Tanhh-i'Fimz Shaht, the 
expression “ Bangalah ” or ‘‘ Bengal ” is used. 

* The Persian Calendar consists of twelve solar months, named (1) Parwar- 
din (March), (2) Ardibihasht (April), (8) Khurdad (May), (4) Tir (June), 
(6) Murdad (July), (6) Shahriwar (August), (7) Mihr (September), (8) 
Aban (October), (9) Adar (November), (10) Di (December), (11) Babtnan 
(January), (12) Sepandarmaz (February), ^e Biebardsou’s Pers. Diet, and 
also Ameer All’s History of Samens, p. 316 . 
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forth liighcfr op and their eare do not aiiJk under water, and iimilarly 
from one pa4dj*8oo4 two or three seers of paddy ate obtained 
in the case of eertahi sorts of paddy. And most of the lands 
grow three ci’ops in a year. And the crop of that country is all 
paddy, whether fine or coai-se. Other crops, such as wheat, barley 
and pulse, &o., are sctirco. And strange to say the paddy crop 
grows in so much abundance tliat it ueetls not the rains in dry 
months nor tim water of wells and rivers. But in cases of drought 
in the rainy season, the paddy crop is totally destroyed,* 

The dwellers in villages are loyal and submissive to their rulerSi 
and unlike the Zemindars and tenants of other pmvinces of 
Hiijdustan, they do not fight with their rulers. They pay in the 
land revenue of ench year in eiglit instalments in eight months, 
and the tenants personally ]my their rents at the Kacfierw, The 
appraisement of each crop is based on itasaq ^ — and nasaq is 
a document whieh remains with the muharir^ nud iho patteaH ^ 
and the KarkuUf^ with the seal of aniil. But in affairs relating 
to bargains of giving and taking and purchases and sales and other 
worldly matters, no race in all the four quarters of the globe is 
equal to the Bengalis in wickedness, duplicity, knavery and villainy. 
They do not consider lofuis repayable, and the promises which they 
pledge to perform in one day, they do not fulfil in on© year. And 
the food of the natives of that kingdom, from the high to the low, 
n.re fish, rice, mustiird oil and curd and fruits and sweetmeats. 
They also cat plenty of red chilly and salt, lii some parts of this 
country, salt is scarce. The natives of this country arc of shabby 
tastes, shabby habits and sl abby modes of dress. Tliey do not 
eat breads of wheat; and barley at all. Meat of goats and fowls 
and clarified- butter do not agree with their system. And there 
are many amongst tliem who, if they oat the same, cannot digest 
them, and vomit thorn out. The di'ess of both males and females, 

1 Graphic descriptions of famines in India in past times will be found in 
tho Tart kh-i- Fir uz ShaM, Badaou'i, and the Maasir^i-Alarngiri. 

8 Abul Fa/.l in tho Aui says: — “The harvests are always abundant, 
measurement is not insisted uixjn, and the revenue demands are determined 
by estimate of tho crop, llis Majesty Emperor Akbar iii his goodness has 
eonhmed this practice,” (See Am-i-Afc6ari, Vol. 2, pp. 121-122 j. 

t “ Muhrir” is a clerk. 

At ‘ Patwari’ * Village Accountant.—This functionary tlourishes even now, 
“ Karkuii ” was n supervisor over village patwaris, — he was an Imperial 
officer in chai'ge of the accounts of a^^arjjfawah. The “ Karkuns ** were in 
turn Buporvidod by * Amils ’ in charge of au aggregate of pargaaahs or a 
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eldl^ just ao$c^iifc to mmr |^v»to ^arts. tlio Miliaipoar «« 
wfaite strip of Giolii> csatM goaom% a wtildi m Inm 
below tlie navel dowit to tlie log« and a siaali tnrbaa fiboUt two or 
tbtoe ottbits long is llod on tbe side of the head, so ihni the whole 
shall of the hesd and the hair aie vlfdbiet And tfie lemalos wear 
one strip of cloth cidled a sari, half of it is wrapped roand lixm 
below the navel to the log, and the otlier half being drawn across 
a aide is thiown down tho neck. They are bareheaded, and do 
not wear any other cloth ; new do they wear shoes and stockings. 
Both males and females daily rub mustard oil over thdr bodies, 
and bathe in tanks and rivers. The Bengali females do not observe 
pardah, and go out of their houses for the porlormance of 
evacuations and other household dnties. And the wildness and 
habitation of this country are similar, in that the people ereot 
huts of thatch, made up of bamboos and straw. Thmr utensils 
are generally earthen, and few are of copper. Whenever quitting 
one place they migrate to anothmr, straightway they eceet a 
tliatohed hut, similar to their former one, and collect earthen 
utensils. Most of their habitations are in jungles and forests, so 
that their huts are encircled with trees. And in case ope of the 
huts catches fire, all the huts are burnt down, and after the con- 
flagration they get no trace of their habitations, except through 
trees which surrounded their huts. Most of them travel by watw, 
especially iu the rainy season, in which season th^ keep boats, 
small and large, for journeys and for going to and fro. For 
travelling by land, tliey have conveyaooes, such as singJuuan ^ 
and palki and joutalah* Blepbants are captured in some parts 
of the country ; good horses arc not procaralde, and, if had, they 
cost much, A curious sort d boat is made in this oountry for 
capturing forts. And it is in this wise : the boat is large, and 

distnot. Here we get a glisqise of lAe old teal lysten In regard to its 
aoconnt-bnmoli. In tke ooileotioa-hnuioh of 1km Mnaalman fiaoal syslem, 
Shiqdairt (oorraptedhtto Hmda laadbr Bsame BSkOmm) pieeiiled over Mahals, 
Majmwahdm (oomq^ into Hinds family naase of Moaiimdara} pteWded 
over a groop or dnde of Maha l e era and ovwen aggregato of Mahals 
or Tnrfs, oovrospondiitg to a mc dtr a llisW^ an Ami! praiided, and ovar an 
aggregate of l>iatnota or a Bwisam, the Ohdrielit there Was a^sal Biwan* 
The last two fnmotkmsries wetegnswrally Mnsshaaas, whilst tho tet two 
sahovdinate f nnotiOiiaffies wevo ilnw s t ittvatia% HUmt. 

i**«iaghawm**of omanthmeswwwn^ AW Faif*i "MdmMui** In 
thoAiiL (8eeih»-t«dldatf,?oh%ihlif)^ 



^ ^ it« wfiioli k In tW nf tlm Wittrjr 

i8 mMa «o llini m\mn U k fAmbi nkngiy^ &m wntl 
ol I»f0^ from the ooa got on to tho inal feom |t, mi 
eitlor tiko And n kind of corpot k moiiiilm^arod from tile 
Hiieeed piimt, wliioh it tory prettj oodnmoli liked- And preoioiie 
8t<mee, iieads, i«8pnr» mi nibj do not exist in tbit oonnti^. From 
other oonofries theee ere imported into the porta of this Sdhnh. 
And the host fmit of tkis oonntrj la mango, whioh in some parte is 
large, sweet, nnd withont strigns, and tasty, and has a small stone. 
Ai^ ^e tree of three years* g^wtfa--rof the he%ht of a man-^ - 
bears f mit And large oranges, whioh are called haunla^ and small 
oranges, whioh are called . nOrongf, grow well in this country. And 
varieties dt eitrons are available. And lemons, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, betclnnts, palm-fmits, jack-fmits and plantains hare no end. 
And grapes and melons, Ac., do not grow here ; though the seeds 
o! melons and grafts of vines have been often planted in this 
oonntry, they have never thrived. Sngaroanes, good, delioate and 
sweet, red, white and black in colour, grow here sin abundance; 
ginger and pepper in some parts grow abundantly, and betel 
leaves also grow in ahnndanoe, and silk is alro prodnced well and 
in ahnndanoe here. Good silk-stnlls are mauufaotnred in this 
country, and ootton-falmies of good quality nrc turned out here. 
Rivers, small and large, are plenty in this oonntry, and the prac- 
tice of digging tanks is very common. People in this oonntiy 
seldom drink the water of wells, because everywhere the water of 
tanks and rivers is found in abnndance. And generally the water 
of wells is salt, but with a little digging of the soil water 
comes out. 

And the best of rivers is the Ganges (Gang), which rises 
from the northern monutains of Hindusthu at the point called 
Gonmnkb&h, flows through the provinces of Hindflst&n, Farrakbfl^ 
b&d, Al&h&l>id, and Behftr into Bengal, and in Bengal at a place 
called Qgtib&t&,^ within the Sark&r of Barbakftbid, ft is named 
PaddA From this placse, a branch of the Ganges separates, flows 
down Murshid&b&d, and at Nadifih joins the Jalangi river, and then 
flows into the sea. This branch is called Bhggriati, and it goes 
towards Chittagong, flowing throagh the sea. The Ganges at 
AlShftbftd joins the rivero Joan (or Jamni) and^Sflrsati, and near 

k Qasihota menticmed by A.bul Fafl in the Am and quoted by onr aatbor 
appt^are to be Hajrahatti, on the left bank of tho Podda. now aU * a ferry 
place, near tlm entrance of the Bnral river, below RatnpHr Boaiia 
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HS^ptir it unites also tbe Gaudak, the and tlie Son, 
and becomes very broad. And the place where the three riTers 
unite is called Il'irhinI by Hindus, and its sanctity in the eye 
of the Hindus is immeiasarable. And the Ganges, Sursati, and 
Jonn or ( Jainii&), in flowing towards Chittagong and the sea, 
branch off in a thtmsaud rirnlets. And Hindus have written 
▼olnmes on the sanctity of these rivers. Considering the water 
of these rivers sacred, they fancy that bathing there washes 
off the sins of a lifetime; especially bathing at certain 
of the Ganges, such as Benaras, Al&hahad, and Bardwar, is 
regarded as very sacred. The rich amongst the Hindus, getting 
their supplies of the Ganges water from long distances, take 
particular care of it, and on certain auspicious days> worship 
the same. The truth of the matter is, that the water of the 
Ganges, in sweetness, lightness, and tasteness has no equal, and 
the water of this river, however long kept, does not stink. There 
is no river bigger than it in Bengal. 

And another of the big rivers of Bengal is the Brahmaputrft, 
which flows from tlie regions of Khafta towards Koch, and thence 
by the way of Bazflha flows down into the sea. In the environs 
of Chittagong, it is called the Megna. The smaller rivers are 
countless. On both banks of most of the rivers, paddy is culti- 
vated. Another feature of this country, unlike that of other conn* 
tries of Hindustan, is that they cut grafts of mango and lemon-trees, 
and plant them, and tliese, in the very first year, bear fruit. 

o 

SECTION III.— RELATING TO A DESCRIPTION OF OBR- 
TAIN TOWNS AND FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE COUNTRY QF BENGAL. 

The city of Lakhnauti, which in past times was the Capital of 
Bengal, was founded by Sangaldib. It 's said that at the time 
when Firuz Rai, the Rijah of Hindustan, being defeated by Rus- 
taia l^tan,^ fled to Tirhut, aitd from thei'e fleeing to the rooun- 
tavi» JH&rkhand • and Gr»ndw5rah,* died, Rustam Dastan, who 

1 Ihstan was the title of Bustam, the Peman Heroales — otherwise oalldd 
Btistfun Zal. 

S “ Jharkand **. wa<i the name by which, what we now call, ** Ohntia Nagpur " 
was known in Mnhammadan times ; whilst ** Bharkundah denoted ** Sonthal 
Parganas inolnding Birbbfim.*' 

t I think “ Gniidwarah ” in the teat here is a copyist's mistake for Qonct- 
wanah" whioh has been identified with the "Central Provinces," of which 
the capital is 0«rha-Katanga (Jabalpur). 
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wii iiiiploiliid wfib kls iiifoleiioei iibi bastowing tli« llitfitea 
^ Bilali'fi lUrsTd^d 

Hliidikstia 10 s Sixiiliit Btcaj,^ 8tra| h«ts$mm % pow^rfoi 

tlie kingdom of tke Biki^ aiid ftliojibe ^ 
domof Bon^i WkoaSdnjdiedftnd i&efofmf^ lo hl« 

son, Bfthrajf diitndbaaces ooonmng in all iparii of tlio kingdotOt 
ambit^n showed itsolf hi e^oiy koad, and M length a Biakndii, 
named IKMWt, ooming out from the nioniitains of Saw&lik, and be* 
coming Tiotorione alter fightings possessed himself of the mns of 
sorereigntj. Towards the end of his teign, a person named Sangal* 
dlb,^ emeigittg from the environs of Knob, which adjoins the lindts 
of Bengal, brought to bis snl^eoi^n, first, the countries of Bengal 
and Behfir, and then fighting against &dir became victorious, and 
bniidiog the city of Lakhnanti,* made it his canital. And lor 

I It ii worthy of note that there is e town called Suxaj-garh (or fort of 
Boraj) in Mong^jr diitriot, on the eonthern banka of the Ganges, and eloee 
to ICanlanagar, where there is also an old Mnhanmadan fiianqah fouided by 
Mahabat Jang. 

9 In BHriahta, * fijiangal/ xa the list of Hindu kiaga given in the Aln-i- 
Akbaa^, I do not find this name. 

t The anthentio histoiy of the city begins with its oonqtiest in UBS A*C. 
(tee A«H.) by the Hohammadans, who made it {their first capital in Bengal. 
(See Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, p. 181, Pers. Text). This was the period when were 
erected nnmerons mosques and other Muhammadan buildings. (See Hunt. 
Imp. Gasetteer, Vol. Ill, p. 888, also Bavenshaw’s and Creighton’s “ Buina 
of Gaur ”). When the Mnsulman kings of Bengal established their inde* 
pendence, they transferred the seat of government to Sunargaon and Pan* 
doah. Panduah was soon after deserted, and the royal residence re-transferred 
to Gaur, whilst Sunargaon oontinned as capital of Bast Bengal. Hlnhajua 
Biraj visited the city in 841 H. or 1245 A.C., and gives an account erf H in 
his Tabaqlt-i-Nssin. (p. 162, Pers. Text) Abiil Fs?l in the Ain notices it 
(see p. 128, Vol. 2, Afa, Jar. Tr.), and states that the city was known in his 
time both as Lakhnanti and Gaur, and that the latter epithet was ohanged 
to Jinnatabad” by Emperor Hnmiyun. Badaiui (p. 68, Vol. l^Pers. Text) 
states that Bakhtiyar Qhori founded a city and named it after himself * Gour.* 
The capital was shifted in Snlaiman Kararanrs time further westward to 
Tandah. Baring the oonqnest of Bengal by the under the Bm* 

peror Akbar, Gaur again became the headquarters of the Moglial Govern- 
ment, and the Mngj^ul Imperialists under Munaira ghan, Kbaa.i>Shaiuui, 
the first Mu||u1 Viceroy of Bengal, occupied it A pestilence, hofmver, broke 
out, in course of which Munaim died— and also thousands of troops and 
people daily (eee un. 318 and 376, Ain, Vol. I, Bloch's Tr. and Badooai, Vol. 2, 
4 



two tbonaand years it ireiaaiised the Caj^tal of Bengal. In the 
time of the Maghol Empezoro it became mixied, and instead of it 
Tand6h became the Yiceregal Capital. Afterwards Tand&h was 
also mined, and Jahftnglniagary and lastly Hiirg}|id&bftd, became 
the Viceregal Capital. The reason for the name of Ganr is nn* 
known, bat it is guessed that in the period of the rale of the sons 
of Nojgoriah, perhaps this name was given. And Eihperor 
HnmAyun, considering Ganr an inanspicions name, changed it to 
Jinnatibad. This city at present is in complete ruin, and has 
become the haunt of lions and tigers. Excepting traces of gates 
of the fort, and dilapidated buildings, and the mosque, and founda- 
tions of the building of Qadam-Rasul, nothing else exists. 

The place where monarchs dwelt in gardens with friends, 

Has become the abode of crows and vultures and the haunt 
of lions and jackals! 

Gaur contained a large fort, traces whereof are still visi- 
ble. On the eastern side of the city are the lakes of Jbatiah and 
Bhatiah and other lakes, and the embankment^ continues from that 
to this time, though it was stronger and kept out the flood of water 
in the rainy season, when the city was in a flourishing condition. 
At present, in the rainy season, boats pass across it, and every- 
thing is inundated. Towards the north of the Fort, to the dis- 

p. S17), and the Mngh^l metropolis of Bengal was remored to TandSb, and 
thence shortly after to fiajmahal or Akbarnagar, which remained the capital 
of Bengal, nntil it was remoyed to Dacca or Jahanglrnagar, and lastly to 
Hnrshidabad. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton places the inhabited area of Gaur at 
20 square miles, oontcUning oyer 600,000 souls. The author of Khnrshed 
Jahapnuma notes the following principal buildings as still existing 

1. The Qadam-Basul, a square, one-domed building in the enclosnre of the 
Fort, erected by Sali;an Kafrat gl^ah, son of Sultan Alli^in Husain ghih in 
937 A.H. (1530 A.C.). 

2. The Minar, north-east of the Qadam-Basnl, built by Sultln Firnz gliih 
The height of the Minar is about 50 cubits, and its oironmferenoe about 5. 
cnbits. Fimz reigned in 893 A.H. (1487 A.O.). 

When 1 yisited Qanr from Maldah in IBFIT I found also portions of the 
rampart, the gateway, and the Qadam-Basnl bnilding yet extant. 

t The embanked road a bridge is described in Tabaqat-uNtuiri (p. 102). 
It connected Lakhnauti with Lakhnnr in Bar on the western side* and 
LaMinanti with Deooote in Barind on the eastern side, and was constructed 
by Hussamnddia Iwuz aitis Snlfan Ghiasuddin. 
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imtm fA kigf builduigof wmmi iimet «xittod»ii&d 

tbo 9k ta>i^k Oftlled Peislsiri'^tbe water wWi^ of wa^ noxioaa, wbo*^ 
ever dmiik it became attacked wiib bowl4iseaftes and dt^. It 
is said that ia past tiiiies, criminals were imprisoned in that tanky 
and bj drinking the water of it they immediately died. And fini'' 
peror Akbar, taking pity, put a atop to this form of ponisbment. 


CITr OF MURgBIDiBiD. 

The ciiy of Mor^idSbid^ is a large tovhi situate on the banks 
of the rirer BLagirati. Both banks of the river are popnlated. 

1 Knrsliid&biid wai the latest Hahammadan Capital of Bengal, its immedi- 
ate predeoessor for orer 100 yean being Baooa or Jahanglmagar, in Bastera 
Bengal. la 1704 A.C., Harshi^ Qnll Ehin alio known aa Jifar Khan (then 
the Hnghnl Dlwan) falling out with Prinoe Azim-ns-sh^y the If nghnl Vioe- 
my or Nawab at Dacca, transferred the seat of goveminent from Daooa to 
the little town of Mal^^tabld, and named the place alter himself ** Hnrih^di- 
ttd.” After the battle of Plamej in 1767 A.C., Olive on entering Mnrthida- 
bid deaoribet it thus : ** This city is as extensive, popnlons, and rioh as the 
city of London • . . The inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the Bnropeans, 
might have done so with sticks and stones.*^ Sven after the battle of Plassey, 
Ifnrshidibad remained for some years the seat of administration. The result 
of the battle of Plassey was at the time appreciated both by Olive and the 
people, for the reason that it ended the mUmle of Sirajndanla, who had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious both to the people and the Snglish by his yonthfal 
pranks and vtgaries; it was not regarded at the time as intelfering with 
JCnsulman sovereignty: it merely affected the snbstitation of a new Kawab 
(Ifir Jafar) for Birajndanla. In 17B6, the Sast India Company reo^ved 
the grant of Dlwani or fin a n c i a l adminirtratfon of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
from the Mn|^iil Bmperor of Delhi, f^Eh Alim, and in the following year 
Lord Clive, as the Bmperor^s Diwan, presided in person at the Faniya, or 
anneal ooUeetion and settkment of revenues. On this occasion, the yoang 
Nawab Nasim (as administrative and military representative of the Hoghul 
Emperor of Delhi] sat on the Moeaed, with the IHwaa (Lord Clive) on his 
right hand. The work of administratioa still remsined in the bands 
Hnhammadan officials. In 1778, Warren Haidiags removed the Bopreme, 
Civil, and Criminal Oeartsfrom Mnri^dibid to Calontta, bat after three 
years the Criminal ceort (Nisamat Adalat) was re-transferred to Iforf^- 
dibid, and it was only in 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, chat the entire 
revmme, dvil, and criminal staff were posted in Calcutta. Tha Murihidibid 
Hint, tha raoogdaad mnblam of aatropolitan aupremacy, was abolished in 
1799. Thenceforth, IChrffiiidihid has haan lift only as the lesidaDCe of the 
Nawlb, a deacendant of Mir Jifai. a A now it has ceased to be of importanos. 



In t1i0 1>«giQiiiiig, a nimka&i imiiiad MaldbatA Kliin built a 
ami or gaest-boiiae ibere, oad called the place HaUiadaftbftd. 
The hoiiaea of a few shop-keepeni were placed thm. In the 
reign of Bmperor Anrangzlb Alamglr, Naw&b Jafar Sb&n 
Kaeiri, who held the office of Diwan of Orissa, received the title of 
KSr(alab Sh&n and obtained the office of Diwan of Bengal. 
After his arrival at Jahanglrnagar, otherwise called Dha^h 
(Dacca), which at that time was the Viceregal Capital and where 
from before Prince Azim-u-shan, who had been appointed Vice- 
Toy by BmperorlAnrangzlb (as will be setforth here after) lived, 
finding that he (Jafar Shan) could not pull on with the Prince, 
put forward the pretext that the mahaU of Bengal were at a long 
distance from that place (Dacca), separated himself from association 
with the Prince, and established himself at Maldiisusabad, and placed 
there the Amias of Zemindars, and Qanfingos and other officials em- 
ployed in connection with the Revenne Administration of Crown- 
lands. And at Dnghaiiah, which was quite a wilderness, he erected 
a palace, established the Board of Revenue (Dewfiuy^auah) and the 
Court of Exchequer, and made collections of the Imperial revenue. 
And when he was appointed permanently Subahdir (Viceroy) of 
Bengal and Orissa in addition to the office of Diwan, with the 
title of Mnrshid Qfili nnd with the gift of a Talnable ShiPat, 
and of the standard and the Naqftrah (a royal drum) and the 
advancement of Mansahy on arrival at Mahhsfisabftd, he improved 
the city, and called it after his own name Mnrshidabftd.” And 
establishing a mint ^ there, he had the words ** struck at Mnrghi' 
d&bftd inscribed on tbe coins. From that time, this city became the 
Viceregal seat. It is a beautiful city. Its inhabitants, in the society 
of the Subahd&rs, being thrown into contact with tbe people of 
Delhi, in point of refinement of manners and conversation, re- 
semble the people of Hindfistan, unlike those of other parts 
of Bengal. Amongst its buildings, none that was seen was note- 
worthy, except the Im&mbarah building, which was erected by 

I It inay \m ol iaterest to note here tliat the followuig mint towns existed 
in Bengel during tbe earlier Unbammadan kings t (1) Lakhnanti, (S) Pima- 
ibid (PandSah), (9) Sitgion, (4) g^abr-i-Han (not identified}, <(6} Cfiiiraepar. 
(fi) Snnarglon, (7) Mnasxam&bid Bylbet or Hymensingb), (8) Pathi* 
bid (Faridper town), (8) KbaHfatibid (Bagerbat town in leseore), and (10) 
Hnaainabad (probably oloee to Gsnr) ^See Thomas* ** Initial OoiiMge ** and 
Bloohmann’s ContrShotione )• 
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N#wi^ Xli ddsei^licm; Its 

«<|aid t» iKott to be loand in the whole irf HMfletiii, Althoagh nt 
pfeseni one-t^th of it does not exist* jet » remnent^ it is e lair 
opeeimeit of the ori^oal edifioe. These two rmm ot HatilSea 
{May peace ci Qoi be on him !) being fonisd to be 
apposite to the present case* aire transcribed below 

How mnoh of morning is known to ^e dwellers at its gate, 
In that in its neighbonrhood, the snnset has no aooess ; 
Wonderfal is the fairness of the building, that in gaxingat it, 
The glance does not tom hack to the socket from the eiofat 
of the wall! 

And the palaces of MOi^jhil^ and Hlr&jihl, which were most 
beantifnl, at present have been dug up from their foundations, and 
are in complete ruin* 

— -o 

POETS OP HtT<JHLl AND SiTGlON. 

The Ports of MugiM and are at a distance of half a 

hsroh from each other. In former times, Sftigaon was a large 
city, thickly populated, and was the seat of a Governor. And 
the factories of the Christian Portngese, and of other traders were 
also there. When SatgSon fell into rain owing to its river silt- 
ing npi the port of Hu|^i became popolons. The Fanjdirs of 

I Urfi wai a famooa Persian poet of Shiriz, attached to the Oonrt of Em- 
peror Jahangir. He poaseaaed poetical gening of a high orderi and was mooh 
appreciated by the Emperor. 1 published an English translation of some of 
hit ** Odes ” or “ Qasaid,** many years ago. 

* The palace of MntTjhil was for sereral years, after the installation of 
Kawab Uir Jafar, the ^idenoe of the British Political Besident attncdied to 
the Oonrt of the Nawib Nazims of Bengal. 

t Satgaon, the ancient royal port or ** Ganges Begia** of BeogaL It lay at 
the point of junction of the and the holy Saraswiti. The rirer Saras- 
watl silted np dnring the first-half of the siateenth oentnry, and the Por- 
tngnesa«f^hants fonnd that the harbonr of Sitgion wae no longer practica- 
ble, and accordingly fixed their port at g&ola|^t in I6S7, a few milm lower 
down on the same east bank of the river. Gholaghat soon beoama the chief 
•mporiom, and took the name of the riTer, that is, HQghli town or part. 
Satgaon is now become a petty Tillage, though when I risited it from 
in ISSS, 1 fonnd trace* of a mined mosque. The first mentioit d S&tgton 
that I find in Muhammadan history is in the reign of Snh^n Qhiasnddin Tngh- 
Ink 8I|1^ who fuTaded ^engd to ohsstlss Bahadur ghih, King of Bnnargaoou 
(See pp 4fi-46 Tarikh-i-Fimsiiihi). 
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ihin port kad alwaji been appointed direotly by the Bwperore of 
Delhi, and Haad little concern with the Kapias cwr Viceroye of 
BengaL Kawftb J&lar brought the ofdce of Fanjdir of ihia 
port within his jnrisdicfion, as an. appendage to the Ni^^mat and 
Dlw&n! of Bengal, as will be mentioned hereafter, if God pleases. 
And in that the abovementioned Nawab placed the centre of the 
financial resources of the country of Bengal upon the customs- 
dnties levied from traders, he maintained peaceful and liberal , re- 
lations with the merchants of England, China, Persia, and Tfir&n, 
and beyond tbe legitimate imports he did not levy one dam 
oppressively or against the established usage. Hence the poH of 
Hfighll, in his time, became more populous thau before. And 
merchants of all tbe ports of Arabia and Ajam,^ and English 
Christians who were ship-owners and wealthy Mu|^uls made their 
quarters there; but the credit of the Mughnl merchants was 
greater than that of merchants belonging to other classes. The 
English were absolutely prohibited from erecting towers and build- 
ing bazars and forts and moats. After this, when oppression and 
extortion of the Faujd&rs increased, the port of Hui^li declined, 
and Calcutta owing to the liberality and protection afforded by the 
English, and the lightness of the duties levied there, became 
populon 1 ^ 

THE CITY OF CALCUTTA. 

The City of Calcutta ^ in past times was a village in a tdluqah 
endowed in favour of Kali, which is the name of an idol which is 
there. Inasmuch as in the language of Bengal, *Karta* and 


I Ajam» The Arabs divided the races of the world into the Arabis and the 
Ajamit or non* Arabs. Persia Proper was called Irak-i*Ajam. 

S In 1596 A.C., it is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbah as a rent*paying village 
named ** Kallkatta ” under Sarkir Sktgaon. (See Ain, p. 141, Vol. 2, Jar. Tr.) 
In 1686, in oonsdiinenoe of a rupture with the Mnsnlman anthorities at 
H&|jlli port, the English merchants, led by their Chief, Job Oharnook, were 
obliged to quit their factory there and to retreat to Shtahat! (now a northern 
qoarter of dalontta). Their new settlement soon extended itself sonthifards 
first ovejr the village of ** Kallkatta (between the present Customs* House and 
the Mint) and subsequently over the village of Ooblndpur (which existed to 
the south of tbe present site of Fort William). In 1689, it beoams the head< 
qoarters of tbe servants of the East India Company employed in Bengal 
factories. In 1696, the oriii^nal Fort William was built, being leplaoed by • 
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naiiifid KJ^thsti, iQeaajog its ownet^ was Elll. bj & 

prc»Q6«i of fke modalatioa of the tongue, ih^ tilif and the su heiag 
ilrppped it was ealled TT^lhaia, The following is the aoooaut <al th^ 
faundatidn of this city and the estahlishment of th^ Jlugtish factory 
there. In the period of the Ni^amat of Naw&b J&far bQb&n, the 
factory of the Ingiish Company, which existed in the port of 
Hti|j^l!, close to Lahboidbi&t and Mufidiclpurah, suddenly after sun^ 
set when the English Chiefs were at dinner commenced crumbliug 
down ; the English Chiefs harum-scarum ran out, and saved them- 
selsos from this whirlpool of destruction. But all their chattele 
and properties were washed away by the tide. Many cattle and 
some human beings also perished. Mr. Charnock, the English 
Chief, purchasing the garden of Benares, the Company’s Gu- 
m&shtg, which was situate in Lakhoghaty adjoining to the town, 
cut down its trees, and laid the foundation of a factory, and com- 
menced erecting two-storeyed and three-storeyed buildings. When 
the boundary walls were completed and they were about to roof 
them with the main beams, the nobility and the gentry of the Sayyid 
and Mni^ul tribes, who consisted of rich merchants, represented 
to Mir Nasir, Faujd&r of Hflghl!. that when the strangers would 
get upon the terraces of their high buildings, it would interfere 
with the sanctity and privacy of their ladies and families. The 
Faujd&r communicated the gist of this state of things to Nawab 
J&far ^d subsequently deputed there all the Mugbals 

and the whole of the nobility and the gentry. These, in the 
presence of the Eawab, set forth their grievances. E’awab Jgfar 
Sb&ii despatched an order to the Faujd&r prohibiting absolutely 
the English from placing a brick over a brick and from laying a 
timber over a timber. The Faujdfir, directly on the receipt of the 
order of prohibition, directed that none of the masons and 

new one in 1742, the above three vUla^ being purobaeed in 1700 from Prince 
Asam, son ol Bmperor Aurangseb. In 1766, the town was sacked and Fort 
William captured bj Kawlb 8iHijo-d*daalah, who obangedits name to 
Allnagar. In January 1767 it was re-taken by the Bnglisb under Admirals 
WatMm and Olive. A new fort, the present Fort William, was Oommonoed 
by OH?*, but it was finished in 1778, when the maidan was also bpenod out. 
In this ommeotion, it may bo added, that the author of the ^ 8eind Xuta^' 
bheiin/* thcogh hcnSdle to Shaju-d-dai^ thoaghacoutem|Km»y hIstciiiiMi, 
dow aM soy A word about tee «Biaidt Hole « af^ 
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ftliould do work in oonnectiion with iho haildiiigii aitd 
in <xmseqtto»t*e the bttiMings Ohmiook, 

getting enraged, l>ie{mred to fight. Bnt as he had a emnll 
loroe . and eicept one ship, no <^her shipe were tiien there, and 
besidee the authority of Nawib Jfifar Xhin was Orem wing, and 
the Mnidiala were numeroue, and the powerla) faQjdir wae on 
their eide, eeeing no good in Bbakiiig hands and feet, of neoessity, 
raised the anchor of the ship. And direeting from the top 
of the deck of the ship a lenie-bamer towards the populous 
part of the town alongside the bank of the rirer including 
Cbandanagore, he set it on fire and started. The Fanjd&r, in 
order to enquire into tliis matter, wrote to the officer in charge of 
the garrison of Makhwa to the eSeet Umt the ship should not be 
allowed to pass on. The above officer placed across the river an 
iron chain, every link whereof was ten seers in weight, and which 
had been kept ready alongside the wall of the fort for the pnrpose 
of blocking the passage of the boats of the Azracanese and Ma|j^ 
enemm, by being drawn from one bank of tberirer to the othei\ 
The ship on arriving at the chain got blocked, and conld not 
move down farther. Mr. Obamoek cat up the chain with an 
English sword and effected his passage through, and sailed down 
with the ship to the sea, and started for the country of tbe-Dakhin. 
In that, the Emperor Anrangseb at that time was in the Dakbin, 
and the Mahratta free-booters had cut off Snpplies of food-grains 
from all sides, a great famine occurred amongst the Imperml 
troops. The Chief of the (English) factoiy in the Kamatik 
supplied the Imperial army with food-staffs, carrying the same on 
board the ships, and thus rendered loyal and g^ service. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb being pleased with the English, enqtiired as to 
what the English Company prayed for. The EogUsh Chief peti- 
tioned for the grant of a 8anad (Boyal patent), permitting the 
erection of factories in the Imperial dominions, and especially the 
erection of the Bengal factory. The petition was granted by the 
Emperor, and an Imperial Farmm (patent) was issued, remitting 
all customs on ships of the English Company, and directing the 
kyj from them of Bs. 3,000, by way of laribnteto the Boyal 
Oustoms-honse, and permitting the erection of a factory. Mr. 
Chamock, with the Imperial Farman and orders, returned trom 
the Dakhin to Bengal, and at a place called Chinak (Bamokpfit*) 
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{aii 4^. 4^^ ilibtiWt i^n4 gilln, to 

l^ftwib Jilftr Xbiii, oBd obtaiti^ poriBiMioii to baild a faoiorjr at 
Caieatta, In o^ordasce with iho Imperial Sanad^ and building a 
new factory there, devoted bimoelf id the improvement of the 
town, and opened trading traiieao^oni with Bengal. To this day 
the &ctot7 18 notable* > 

Oalcntta k a liu^ city on the banks of the river Bhlglratl. 
It 18 a large port, and the commercial emporium of the Bnglish 
Company, and is subject to them. Smo 11 ships, called sloops, 
always every year come to that port from China, England, and 
othe: parts, and many remain tltere. At present, this city is the 
place of residence of the English Chiefs and ofBcers and employes. 
The buildings are solidly made of lime and brick. As its soil is 
damp and salt, from proximity to the sea, the buildings of that 
city are two-storeyed and three-storeyed. The lower rooms are 
unfit for dwelling. The buildings are constructed after those of 
England; they are well- ventilated, commodious, and lofty. The 
roads of , that city are broa^ and paved with poutided brick. And 
besides the Englisu Chiefs, the Bengalis, the Armenians, Ac., there 
are also rich merchants. The water of wells in this city, owing to 
salt, is unfit for drinking, and if anyone drinks it, he suffers much 
In summer and miny seasons, the water of the river also become 
bitter and salt ; but the water of tanks, which are plenty, is 
drank. The sea is forty Karoh distant from this place ; within 
every day and night the water of the river has one flow and one 
ebb. At times of full moon, for three days, the tide comes furiously 
once in course of a day and night. It shows a wonderful condition 
and a strange furiousness. It drives across the banks many bcmts^ 
and wrecks them, but those which are not on the sides of the rivers 
are left undamaged. Consequently, on that day, at that place 
boats, both small and large, are left without anchor. This tide in 
the language of Bengal is called bUn, and the tide which occurs 
daily is called /odr. An earthen fort has been erected to the south, 
outside the city. TIte English are wonderful iu ventors. To re- 
late its praise is difficult; one ought to see it, to appreciate it. 
Viewed eatehially from any of the four sides, the quadrangular 
rampart looks k>w like the slopes of tanks ; but viewed in temall^^, 
it looks lo%. Inside the fort, there ai*e Isige and lofty building^. 
Wondei^ul workmanship has been displayed in the cozistactian of 
the fort; and other ouriops and rare workmanships are visible in 
5 
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this city. In point of becnty of its edifices end the norcHy of its 
arts, no city is equal to it, barring Dehli, which is unique. 3nt its 
drawback is that its air is putrid, its water salt, and its soil so 
damp that the ground, though protected by roof, and cemented 
with brick and lime, is damp owing to excessive moisture, and 
tbe doors and Walls, to the height of two or three cubits, are 
also wet and damp. For four months of winter, the climate is 
not very unhealthy, but during eight mouths of summer and rainy 
seasons, it is very unheal tliy. At the present day, w^n since a 
lew years the countries of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa have passed 
into the possession of the Chiefs of the English Company, this 
city has become the seat of Government of these dominions. The 
head of these Chiefs, who is styled Governor-General, resides 
in this city, and his deputies are appointed and sent out to each 
district, and remit to Calcutta the revenue-collections from each 
district.^ The officers of the Board of Revenue are in Calcutta. 
Wonderful is the City of Calcutta iu Bengal ; 

For it is a model of China and England. 

Its buildings please the heart and the soul. 

And tower to the height of the air. 

A master-hand has wrought such workmanship in it, 

That everything is apaint and everything beautiful. 

From the exquisite workmanship of the English, 

Reason, in contemplating it, becomes confounded. 

1 Until 1707, when Calcutta was firat declared a Presidency, it had been 
dependent on the older English settlement at Madras. From 1707 to 1778 
it was on an equal footing with presidencies at Madras and Bombay. In 
1773, an Act of Parliament was piissed, under which it was declared that the 
Presidency of Calcutta should exercise a sort of general control over other 
possessions of the English East India Company, that the Chief of the Presi- 
dency of Calcutta should be called Governor- General. In 1778, Warren 
Hastings had given into the hands of the servants of the East India Com- 
pany the general administration of Bengal which had hitherto been in the 
hands of Muhammadan Nif amat officials, and bad removed the Treasury from 
Murshidabad to Calontta. The latter town thus became both the capital of 
Bengal and the seat of Buprenie Government. In 1884, the Governor-General 
of Bengal was created Gb>vernor- General of India, and waS allowed to appoint 
a Deputy-Governor of Bengal to manage the affairs of Bengal in his abeenoe. 
In 1854, a separate Lieutenant-Ooveroor was appointed for Bengal, Behar, 
imd Orissa. 

fSee Wilson’s Early Annais oj the “ Sngliih in Bengal** Buckland’s ** Bengal 
under Ideutenant-Goyeniors.**) 
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Hie Eo^lisb dwell iii it. 

They are all ^thfnl and well*beHaTed. 

The dwellings are like these, the dwellers are like these, 
How far ean I detail their praises P 
Its streets are clean and paved, 

The air every morning passes throngh and sweeps Uiem. 

In every alley moonlike faces move about, 

Robed in pi*etty and clean dresses. 

Their faces am bright with radiance, like the moon, 

You might say the moon has become the earth- trotter. 

One is like the moon, another is like Jupiter, 

Another is like Venus in effulgence. 

When large numbers, like wandering biam, stmll about, 

The alleys resemble the milky-way. 

You see, if you go to bazar^ 

The rare goods of the world there. 

All the articles that exist iu four quarters of the globe, 

You find in its bazar, without sesrch. 

If I were to depict the people of art therein. 

The pen would fail to pourtray such a picture. 

But it is well known to all, [England. 

That pre-eminence in workmanship pertains to China and 
Its plain is level like the surface of the sky, 

Roads are fixed on it, like the equator. 

People, whilst promenading in gardens, 

Like wandering stars, meet each other in their walks. 

Such a city in the country of the Bengalis, 

No one had seen, no one had heard of. 

0 

Chandannagor 1 (Chandarnagar) alias Para^dangah, is twelve 
karoli distant from Calcutta. The factory of the Christian French 
is situated there. It is a small town on the bank of the river 
Bbaglrati. There is a French Chief there. He is the administra- 
tor of the affairs and mercantile concerns of tltat town. The 
English Chiefs have no authority there. Similarly at Qhuqbarah 
(Chtusfirih *), the Dutch hold authority. 

t Caandanagore, founded as a small French settlement in 1673, rose to 
mercat>tile importance under Dopleiz in the middle of the eighteenth centnry. 

* In the seventeenth oentnry, the Batch merchante who had hitherto resid- 
ed at Sstgion and Hiiglih ports, fouled their factory and port at Chiu- 
surah, a little below Qa^i town. 



OJ^uQ^arafa, or Ghitisor^, which adjoini the poii of i« 

toihe aoiitli of that port, and ia one karoh to the florth of Ohandar- 
nagor. A nd similarly Qjlratnpur (Siiamptir ) * is oi» the hanks 
of the same rivci*, opposite to Qb&iiak (Barackpnr). The faotoiy 
of the Danes is there, and it is also called Dinanidinagar. In 
these places, besides the owners of the factories, no one else has 
authority. 

_o 

TOWN OF PURNlAH » 

In former times it was called Paigana-i-havili. Rupeew 32,000 
were its levonne collections. Since the Rajah of Bimagar also 
bad a force of 15,0U0 caralry and infantry, and other inhabitants 
of that part of the Chakwar tribe, Ac., were lefractory and of 
plundering px^opensity, and used to annoy much the travellers, 
therefore on the limits of the Mfirang, * the fort^ of Jalilgadah, 
to a distance of two kawhi from Pnrniab, was erected, and a com- 
mandant, in charge of the fort, was posted there. In compliance 
with the petition of Nawab Saif Khan.^ giitndsoti of Amir 
the elder, who enjoyed the name and title of his father, and was 
descended from Sy^s and illustrious Oram, and had royal con- 
nections, Nawab Jafar Sh&n applied to Emperor Auiangzeb for 
the former’s deputation, and accordingly Saif Shan was deputed for 
the purpose of chastising the Rajah of Birnagar* and other mal- 

I The Danes in the seventeenth centnry foancled their factoiy and port at 
Serampur, about eight tiiiies sonth of Ch^ndanagore. 

8 In the thirteenth centnry, i’urniab fell into the hands of the Mohara- 
madans. Sarkar of Parniah is described in the Ain-i-Akbarl, as containing 
nine tnahals, with revenue 6,408,775 dams (See Jarrett’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. 2, 
p, 184). Under its administrator, Nawab Saif ^an, h contemporary of Nawab 
Jifar Khan, the Viceroy of Bengal, it attained the height of its prosperity. 
Us manufacture iu hider works, once so famons, whs found by me to have 
nearly died out when 1 wsa at Pum'iah in 1898. 

S The tract of oouutry between the northern limits of Purniah district and 
the foot of Nepal Proper is locally knowm as the Murang. 

4 Huius of the fort still stand. It is now in the aeiniudary of Mr. Forbes 
of Punuah, a few miles to the north of Purniah railway station. 

k The tfaastr«ai. atitam(VoL 1, Faws. UI, pp. 677-^7) gives a detailed 
biographical sketch of Amir Khan. It mentions Saif |[hin, Faujdar of 
Pnimiah, as one of the sons of AmtrSk^”* *^he Uaatir calls Amir £^sn> 
“ Amir Khan Mir-i-Mhnn.” Amir Khan*s mothsr, lilainida Banii Begam. 
was a grand-danghter of Eminu-d-daiilab A^af Khan. 

8 Birnagar is now a circle under the Snb*Manager the JDurbbsiiga Baj at 
Purniah. 



eootiftto of ihttt jpftH of tho ooantt^. Ifowib Jfiitut 
si4«i^ tbenrtivol vt oaoh % person to be oo ncqmiiitioii, ooo{en*eil , 
the oAoo o( Pimjdir of ISiW Famieh and that of Cominandani 
of JaUigadlh npon bim, and aleo aeUled on bim tbe Pargana 
of dlmaf^ar ultat DbarmpCir,^ and Odndvirab, wliicb is in the 
prorinoe of Behai*, pertaininf to Fnntali, and aiso the mahala of 
the Jft^r forming an appendage to the office of OomnianilSiit of tlu* 
abore fori The aforesaid S^ftn, being appointed iiid« 3 pendent 
rater of the district, after ranch fighting expelled Dfirjan.S1n|^,* 
son of Bir gbfih, the R&jah of Birnagar, who was dislojal and 
r6fi*aotorj, aud brought the aforesaid pargana under his subjectfon, 
and having thoroughly chastised the other malcontents fined the 
roads from all perils. He represented the state of affairs to the 
Emperor, and submitted that the mahals weye small, and that his 
stay in this mahal was unlucrative. In consequence, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb wrote to J&far w follows : “ I have sent to 
you a lion, putting him in a cage. If he 'does not get his food, he 
is certain to give yon trouble/* The aforesaid Naw&b, who regarded 
the stay of such a person to be a boon, remitted all the outstand- 
ing revenue due from him, and made concession in view of the 
suitable maintenance of his rank and station. The above 
following the e^mple of J&far imprisoned all the xemindarB 
of that district, and did not omit any means of realising the 
revenue. So that realising eighteen ^k^of rupees from those 
mahals, he appropriated them to his own use, and day by day the 
strength of his government and finances and of his army increased. 
And making peace with the semfndarg of the Murang, he com* 
menced to oat jungles and to bring them under cultivation. Bring* 
ing under cultivation half the wastes up to the foot of the mouxt* 
tains of the Murang, and placing it under his rule, he enlarged 
his country and his resources. And Jafar Kban, seeing and hemring 
of it, used to connive. At present, Purniah ^ is a large city, and the 
rivers KusI and Sunia pass through it. Its soil is low and full of 
water. In the rainy season the floods rush down &om the monli* 

^ At present each of these form a police oircie. 

S Several Darjan Singbs are mentioned in tk» Alemprmmak. One Bir 
Siugii, Beoiitidar of Srinagnr, is also mentioned in it. 

* U did not appear to me so when I was at Pnrniah in Ifififi. The M 
town or city appealed to me to have got into complete ruin, and vorv hitle 
trace of its former opulence and prosperity existed* 
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tains of the Mtotng, and the iields and wastes are IniMuiftMi* 
Moeh of the cnltiration is eonsigned to destrhetion by the lobds. 
Paddy, wheat, palse and mustard-seed and other food-gra^ and 
all kinds of corn grow in abundance. And oil and turmeric and 
saltpetre, both of water and Ere, and }>epper, and larg^ Carda* 
mom and cassia-leaf and very lai^e trees of ebony, are prodneed 
well there. And the flowers of jasmine and Ifela and the red^rose 
and other dowers that grow there possess exquisite scents. The 
mountains of the Murang are six days’ journey to the nortli o( Pnr- 
ulah. The Mhrang! wood, which is called Bahadun', is obtained Iroin 
those mountains. From the top of the mountains, the road to- 
wards Nepal and Kashmir is very close, but it is very undulating. 
Half the mahals of Purniah pertain to the annexes of the pToviUc^ 
of Behar; but Purniah itsejf is within Bengal. It is a coM coun- 
try and the climate of that tract is insalubrions and incongCnial. 
Tamonrs of the throat in men and women generally, as wall as 
in wild beasts and birds, are common in that country. Masonry 
buildings are few, excepting the Fort,< tlie Lai Bigh** some 
others. Formerly, Sai*n&h was moic populous than Purniah. 
And Gandah-golah (Caragola),^ on the banks of the Ganges* was 
the resort of traders and mabajans from various places. Owing 
to cheapness of food-gi^ains and comforts, landholders and travel- 
lers and pi'ofessional men osme from eYWy part, and dwelt there. 
And very often boundary- disputes led to bghtings with thC Bajah 
of the Muratig, Saif Khan, every year, used to go to Mui gjiidabad 
for visiting Nawab Jafsr Khan. The above Nawlb used to treat him 
like a bother. Whenever a disturbance occurred in that district, 
the aforesaid Nawab used to send troops for assistance. From 
Gandahgolah (Carsgola) and the hanks of ihe Ganges to the 
Mdrang, the tract of Purniah is about ten days* journey in. extent. 
And from the mountains of theMUrang, a route ^ leads to Kuch- 
Beh&r and Assam. And the tribute of the Bijalt of the Mdrang 
was paid in game. 


land* No traces of these coaid be found by me, when I was at Purniah 
in 1898.. 

S A fair is still held annually at Caragola. and is largely attended by Kepan- 
lese, Bhutias and other hiil-trib^, thongh not to the same extent as before. 

* Three roates to Knob Behar and Assam are described in the Alatnffir- 
namah (p, 689). 



OpiKAH (OS 040GA) ^ lAHASOlSSAGASt 

Tlin ia on iiw buln ot tho nnd tlw 

Oknf w, nnified Padaotl, flow* fcorofc or ko* <Katiia(i iron ll^ 

city. In pMt tasiM it wiui knonm by tiiia mna. IhiriBg the 
•ovwwifoty of NnrB>d*din Mnhnminnd Ja^ingfr, tbo Smpttor, 
the city was called Jahiugirnei^.' From that time till ahont 
the end of the reign of Smperor Anrangseb, this city was the 

I Dsocs or Jahinglmsitfir wss tlie Mtitiamin Yieoroirsl Gapitel of Beiifsl 
dtiriiig tfii|^sl nile in Indin for s oootiiiy, before ft w»« shifM to MnrsHidabad 
ICntfltid Qnl! 1704 A.C« In 1610A.C., Isliiin |Qi 1b. the Mnf^nl 

Viceroy of Ben|[Al, eklfted the Viceregid Capitol from Bajniahal^or Akbama|cnr, 
to Daooa. I'hifl transfer of oafiital appears to bare been deoijied npoo, beoanse 
the Knsalmsn dominions in Bengal had considerably extended eastward, 
and Eajmahal ceased to ooenpy a oeatral position, and also becattse Magb 
and Arraeanese inonrsions from Arrakan bad become frequent. To 
effectnally gnard against the latter, a powerfnl fleet was oonstmoted and main- 
tained at Daooa and on the rirers Fadda and Hegna; and colonies of 
Unsalmin feodal barons (most of whom hare now died ontorstink into 
ploughmen; were planted throngiiont fiastem Bengal, espeeiAlly at places 
of strategic importance, in order to hold in check all disloyal Afg^in ele. 
ments, and io prerent their intriguing with the Magh raiders. Bxoept for about 
sixteen years, when Frinoe Rhah Shuja re*trahsferred the Viceregal Oafdial to 
Bajmafaal, Daooa remained the Viceregal Capital of Bengal throughout the 
serenteenth oentnry under three illnstrions Iftt^nl Bmperors, Ws., Jahangir. 
Shah Jahan, and Aurangseb. The most notable amongst the Mni^ul 
Viceroys of Daooa were’Ishim j^in, Mir Jnmla, the General of Anrangseb, 
and ShM»ta Shan (nephew of Bmpress Kur Jahan). The latter two Nawabs 
are still remembered for their encouragement of architecture, and for their 
construction of great public works oondnoiTe to the material improvement 
of the people. Whilst the great aohievemeht of the first was the breaking 
of the last neck of Afghf^n opposition. The snburb of Dacoa, it is related, 
extended northwards for a distance of 15 miles, now covered with dense 
Jungles. The muslin manufacture of Dacca, once so famcus, has now nearly 
died ont. The old fort, erected- in the reign of Bmperor Jahingir, has dis- 
appeared. The only old public buildings now remaining are the Katrm^ bniH 
by Shuja in 1045, and the palace of Lai Bight both of theae also being in 
ruins. (See Taylor’s Topography of Daooa and Dr. Wise’s History of Dacca). 
Dacca, or Dhakka, occurs in the Ahhamimuh as an Imperial Thana in 1684 
the mahai to which it belonged is named Dhakka Base ; ” it pertained In 
those early days to Sarkar Basuba. (See Ain>l*Akbari J»rrett*8 Trans., Vol. 2, 
Fase. 11, p. 188). Dneoa, though it has lost its former Viceregal magnificenoe 
and opulence, has not yet sunk into an ordinary Bengal town, by reason of 
its being the residence of the present liberal and public-spirited ' Hnwibs 
of Dacca.’ 
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Yiewregml Chfiilil Hf Bhu&b tli# 

#li^ Kibwib niade Mfii^liidAiiAd tlw m 

iMkA^ th« l»U«r heeaiiM ilia Aipmaiit on bebtU nf 

tiM Ohinfi of * tka Eo^iih Computiy, ikero a Anittnot oAoor at 
lakiiigf rnagar. White nmeitti it axonlleiiil j mannfeOtareA tbera* * 


SARKiR SUNARQAON.i 

SSrUr Sunargam is^to a distanoe of eiz karah to tka iioatk* 
oait Of Jakinglnia^ar. A speoies of very fine mnalin is mano- 
factared tliera. And in ike Moae& of Kathralisfindar ikere is a 
xasanroir of water: whatever clothes aia washed there are tamed 
into white linen 


i fia&Mwaon City, olone to Daoea to tbe south-east, was long an ineient 
lleaelaiiB Capital of Brngal. To this place in 1281 A«0. (see p. 87 TarikM^ 
liras fikahi by BarnI) Bmperor Balban from Delhi oame, and pprsaed Tngji- 
sal, who had proclaimed himself Saltin HngViisoddin in 1B79 A.O. ; and abont 
610 A.H. (1214 A.C.) it was together with Bang (Bast Bengal) snbdoed 
(tabaqat-i-Kasiri, Pers : teat, p. 168) by Saltin ^iaanddin, one of the 
inunediate anooeau>rs of Balsbtiar fi^flji* Sanargaon is a place of melancholy 
hiatorioal interest, \for it was here that the line of Balhani kings of Bengal 
(1288 to 1881 A.C.) added, and it was also here that the last Balhani aotereign 
of Bengal, Bahadur fikih, in 1881, A Cm under the ordei'of Emperor Mohammad 
iliili Tnghlak, was oaptared, pat to death, and his skin staffed and paraded 
thronghont the Emperor's dominions Sanseqnently, in 1388 A O., the first 
Independent Mossalman king of Bengal, named Fakhruddln Ahul Mnsaffar 
M abarak ghih, proclaimed his independence at Snnargaon, where he resided 
and minted coins Thomas* ^'Initial Coinage** and Torilth-i- J^ms-8?l^aht. 
\p. 480). Mnbarak ghih*s son, Qhas! gbah (third Independent king), also 
resided at Snnprgaon, and minted coin* there. In 1852 A.t?., Haji Ilyaa or 
SnUin Shamsaddln Abnl MnzaSar Ilyas gb&h (fourth I adependent king) 
established himeslf at Snnargaon (Thomas* ^Initial Coinage*') and there 
fimnded a now dynasty of Independent Bengal kings, who (with an inter- 
ruption only of abont forty yean) continued to rule over Bengal for over 
a century (1888 to 1485 A.C.}, and divided their residence listween Oanr and 

Snoargaon. It was to Sunargmon that the ^llsstrioas poet of gblras. Hills, 
•ent fats famona ghosl to Snltln ^iasnddln (son of Bikandar glith and grand- 
eoft of Ilyas gh*h), when the latter invited the poet to his Boyal Court 
idi^Egnirg^. Sonargaoa has now become an Insignificant vlllags, withoat 
a SMAIe-tritceof ita fomsr regal tplcndoar. (Sec also'Df. Wish's aota on 
Baaargaoii, JJUI., 1874, p. 88). 
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(OMtIigonf), fmm andbiil Ummf 
bii m liurg« towo« And iti faTimt m torMts dI Iri^ ll fii 
Boo<>li«wt df HttxiliidalMhd on tiie mooMii, and in mmAni^ Umm 
it WM » laxfe porfc, Tli« ixmdtro ol amy oonntry e< p gc l i^ 
sbips of the Ohmiiaiii — ^oiad to frequent it. But ut pe eee n t, 
since Calcutta is • large port, all oilier porta of Bengal liauo Mien 
into deoaj. It is said tbat sblps wbioli lonndet iu other parts of 
the sea re»appear in front of Chittagong ; it rests with the Aar- 
rator to pro? e this. The ebb and flow of the sea occurs abe here. 
And the flghting-oocks of that tract are well known. 

SABEIB BOGlii.^ 

Sarkir Bagli was also a fort on the seaooast, and around It 
was a forest of trees. And the ebb and flow of the sea also oeeurs 
there, similarly to what oocnrs at other plaoes on the seaside and 
in the environs of Calcutta. In the twentj-ninth year of the access 
sion to the throne of Emperor Akhar, one hour of the day was re* 
maining, when a strange flood occurred, In eonsequenoe of which 
the whole town was snbmeiged. The Bi^&h of that town, getting 
on a boat, escaped. For fiye hours the fury of the stoi^ and 
lightning and thunder, and tumult of the sea lasted. Two hh§ of 
human beings and oattle were engulfed in the sea of annihilation* 

1 Chittagong wai found to be in the bauds of King PaHiniddltt of lluiiisr* 
gAon about 1860 A.O., when Ibnd^Batutab visited it. It was feeubdued by 
King Nasrat Shah, sou of Husaiu flhtb, iu the beginning of the sisteeutb 
century. In Todar Mai's rent-roll, it Is assessed at Bs. 886,001, and tbs 
SarlcMT is ihovm as iuoluding seyeu mabals. During the struggle for supremaoy 
in Bengal between Afghans and Mu^uls iu the seventeenth osutuxy, it temper* 
aiily slipped ont of Moslem hands, and had to be re-oonqnered In l6Ci A.O. by 
Nawib ^aitta Khan. Emperor Auraugseb's Viceroy at Daeoa, who named 
it Isltmibld (See the oKarraing desoription of the re-eon quest of Obitta* 
gong, in the Mamffimamah^ pp. 840-956.} Chittagong was, from very early 
times, an important place of trade, and the early Portuguese traders ettled it 
“ Porto Grando.'* 

t Sirkar Bogla or Bakla in Abut Ps^Ps Ain is stated to have contained four 
mahati, and its revenue was Be. 178,766. It oomprited portions of the Beoker- 
gunj nnd Snudarban districts and the southern most portions of the DaecW 
district. T *6 anthor of ths Seiral Mutakherin oailt it Sarkir Hugla. 

6 
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SARKAB RXHGPtR AND GHORAGHiTJ 

, and tnlk is prodaoeil, and Tangan 

ponissy ooming from the monntains of Bhatin, sell. A fruit 
ealled Latiean of the size of walnuts, uud with the taste of pome- 
^nates, and containing three seeds, grows there. 

SARKAR MAHMtTDABlD.* 

Sark&r Mahmudibftd was a fort, and in its environs were 
rivers. In the period when Sher Sh&h conquered Bengal, a num- 

1 Sarkar GBioradiat comprised portions of Dioajpor, Bangpur, and Bogra 
districts. Being the northern frontier district skirting Kooh-Behar, nnmer- 
ons colonies of Af|^an and Ungual chiefs were planted there under the 
fendal system, with large jagir lands nnder each. Many of the mahnis bear 
purely Muhammadan names, sncb as Basu Zafar ShAbl, Bazu Faulad gh^hi, 
Nasratibsd, Bayizidpur, Taaluk Husain, Taaluk Ahmad Kabul, Maqd 

Hoiain Sfaahi. The Sarkar prodnoed much raw silk. l!ighty>four mahals ; 
irerenue, Bs. 202,077. The old Musalmin military ontpost of Deocote near 
Qangarampur was in this Sarkar. It was established in the time of Bal^tiar 
Khilji (see Bloohmann’s Contr., J.A.S., 1878, p. 216, Tabaqat-i'Na^iri, p. 156, 
Am-i'Akbar1, Yul. II, p. 186 and Yol. 1, p. 870). After the battle of Patna, 
082 A.H., whan Daud retired to Orissa, (Badaont, p. 184, YoL II), his generals 
Kaiapahar and Baba Mankli proceeded to Ghornghat, ( Badaoni, p. 193). 
Akbar*8 general, Majnnn Khan, died at Ghoraghat. 

8 Sarkar Mahmddibad, named after one of the SultSn Mahmud ghahs of 
Bengal, ooropriaed north>eastern Nadiya, north-eastern Jesaore, and western 
Farldpur. Eighty weight mahals ; re^Wue Bs. 290,256. Its principal mahals were 
Santor, ^aldl, Mahmudghahl, and Nasratshahl. When Akbar’s army in 1674 
under Munim Khan-i-Khanan invaded Bengal, Murad Khin. another Imper- 
ialist-General, invaded South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the Akbar- 
namah, Barkars Bakla and Fathabad (Farldpur) and settled and died there. 
It is remarkable that close to Farldpur there is a village (now a railway sta- 
tion) called Khan-Khananpur. which probably was the residenoe of Murad 
Jgan, and which again is olose to a place called Bajbari (probably the seat of 
the old Rajahs h His sons were treacherously murdered at a feast to which 
they were invited by Mukund, the Rajah of Bhusna and Fatahabad. (Seo 
Aln-i-Akbarl, p. 374, Bloch. Trana.) During the reigns of Jahangir and ghah 
Jahan, Stitrnjlt, son of Mukund, gave trouble, and at length in ghnh Jahin's 
reign was captured and executed at Dhaka (1636 A.G.) Nawab Jafar Kban 
about 1772 broke up this Sarkar, and annexed part of it to Baj^ahi and part 
to the newChaklahof Bhusna. Bhngna lies near Bon maldih and Dakhinbarl, 
ancient Moslem colonies, and it is curious that west of it, on the Nabaganga, 
we Bud ^ Satrnjitpur close to an ancient Moslem colony, at Alukdih ; whilst 
opposite to Farldpur we find Mukund-chor, which is again olose to ^an- 
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hev oi elepii»nki belonging io ibe liijnb of tlmt plneeniei^dt il^to 
the janglee ; einoe which elephante are ic be obtained in thorn 
jnnglee. And pepper alee grows in those parts. 

SiRKAB BABBAKABiD.i 

B&rbakdb&d. A good staff called Qanffi^al is manafaotoried 
there, and large oranges also thrive there. 

SABKiB BAZCHl.* 

Sark&r Bazhbi is a forest of trees, these being trees of ebony 
which are aged ia ooastraction of baildiags and boats. And mines 
of iron are also found in that tract. 


SABKiB SILHAT.8 

Sarkar Silliat is a moatitainoiis region, woollen shields are 
very well made there ; they are famous for their beauty throagh* 

^anlnpur ** st tiiod, referred to above. 8atrnjit*s descendant or ■accessor, 
the notorioos Baja Sitaram Bai, had hu head-qnaiters at Mahmudpor town, at 
the oonflaenoe of tite Barasia and Hadhomati rivers, in Jessoret Qnlte olose 
to Mahmudpur, ie an old^ Mnsalman colony, at g^irgaon. {Bee Ain-i-Akban, 
Vol. II, p. 182, and Bloohmann’s Coutr., J.A.8., 1873, p, 217). 

1 Sarkar Barbakabid, so named after B irbak ^Ih, King of Bengal. It 
extended from Sarkar Lakbnantl, or Ganr, along the Padda to Bagura, and 
comprised portions of Kaldah, Binajpur, BajsgahT, and Bogra Its clothes 
were well known, especially the staffs called hhac*th. Thirty -eight mabals | 
re venae Bs 436,288. (See Am-i-Akbarl*, V'ol. II, p. 137, and Bloohmana*8 
Contr., J A.S., 1878, p. 215.) 

2 Sarkar Bazuha extended from the limits of Sarkar Barbakabad, and in* 

eluded portions of Bogra, Pabna, and Maimansingh, and reached in 

the south a little beyond the town of Dacca* Thirty-two niahalaj revsnus 
Rs, 887,921, (See Ain, Vol, II, p, 187). 

3 Sarkar Silkat adjoining to Sarkar Basuha, chiefly extended east of the 
Surma river. The country was conquered by Masalmans led by a warrior^saint 
called ghAh dalial in the end of the fourteenth oentory; when the Afghan 
King Sb'^msnddio ruled over Bengal with his aa|dtal at Qaur. Sb^h JaBIl's 
shrine in Silhat town still exists, illhat iropplled Indhk with eannohs, hud 
dahangir issued au edict forbidding people of Silhat from ositratingbbjre. 
Bight muhalsi revenue Be. 107,082 {iBe, Vd. II, p. 189, Blochmann'e €k»lir«| 
J A.6., 1978, pp. Ilfl, 289, 279). 
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oiwgiii Ao.| am oblfti^n^^ Aiid ibe Obiiio-ifooi ii 
from tiiftt Imoi, mid tiie oloet-wood idmoada m ite moaotaiiii. It 
in mid that in tbe last month of the miny season, the tree is 
Idled and is left in water and esposed to the air, then whatever 
shoots forth is utilised, and what decays is thrown away« A kind 
fkf small bird called Bauraj^ which is black in colour, and has red 
eyes and long tail, and parti*coloured, pretty, and long wings, is 
easily snared and tamed there. It catches the note of every 
animal that it hears. Similarly, Sbfrgai^ is the name of another 
bird ; it is not different from Banr&j in any way, except in ibis 
that tile legs and the beak of are red. Both these are 

fleah-eaters, and prey on small birds like sparrows, Ac. 

SABKiB SHABiFiBADJ 

Large cows, able to carry heavy loads, and large goats, and 
large iglittng-cocke are bred there. 

o— 

SABEAB HADABAN s 

Sarkir Madixan, is on the sonthem limit of the kingdom of 
Bengal. There is a mine of small diamond there. 

o 

AKBARNAGAB.^ 

Akbarnagar aUa$ Bftjmahal, is on the banks of the Ganges. 
Formerly it was a large and populous mty. And a Faujddr of 

i Ssri'^r ghsrifibftd oompristd SDuth*6Mitem portions of Birbfafim snd a 
large poriioii of Bnrdwan, in oind mg Bnrdwnn town. Twentj^six vudmls} 
reveane Es. 562,918. ( Am-i-ikbnri, Yol. II, p. ISO) . 

i B^»rk»r ICsdIcpn extended from Ntjor in Western Birkhum o?er Beni* 
gM], slong the Damudsr to shove Bnvdwsa, end thence from there over {|snd 
Qhoch, Jshinibsd, Chandrshoiis (western Hn|^i distriot} to HsudidtilSt, at 
tbenmih of the Bupiisxsin river. Sixteen mshslst revenue Bs. 

(See ih», Vol. 11, p. Ul). 

t Sher fiPh htd slresdy .made plsns to shift the sent of .Government of 
Bengel from 'Tandsh to Agmshsl, hot this eres carried out hy Bijah Min 
Siegh, Ahbsr's Governor of Btiigel, who nanwd the place BijmaHid, and 
sahseqnently Akbaniigsr, alter Bmporar Akhar. Before Min Ein|^ Ban^ 
the laet Af^n King BeagsJ^^ fortiSed Agintiud (981 AH.) in his 
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3aLD4H. 

Tli« iowa of IttyUk * It aa Hielmakt af tlie rivtr 
At % ditiafiot d three Iku# iowMdt 'i^ie north, is gitnate Mf 
Pandaalt,* whioii oomttii^ ^ laori^ Htfrat Ifaidi* 

dutn Shill Jtl&l Tabtii* (iCaj Ood ^oiotify hit ehrint!) and the 

iMt ttoed egtiiiti ICoi^lt Sfin Jdbta, AhWt genertl {Bndaumi, 
Vol. If, fi. Sti}. Siibteqiieftilyi in (ihe tin^ of Jehaiigir, lUjiiithel wot Um 
toene of t ttagainerjr Imt^t Mwtta Briaoe Slth Jtitaai tnd laluutgir^t 
Yiotroy ol Btiigtl« Ibrehln Bl^ Vttoh wbo wm kUlod (IfiaZtomoW- 
JahangH, p. itl). U wot for tboafc twoofcy Jmm tlit Viotrtftl Otpilitl of 
Betigi^ andtr Prmot Qtih dhvltf ^ho od^wned the city botutifiil mtarhle- 
ptUoet, no trtot of which, howettr, no^ etiitt.-<-(Set Am*i-Akhari, Yoi. 11^ 
p. 840). 

i At etrlj tt 1666 A.O., the Ihigitoh fittb lodio Oomptny, with poniiit* 
lion of fimptror Aartagteb, tsttblilthod t tUk ftolory hero, tad in 1770 A.C., 
Snglith btur, olote to Mildah, wtt ittd f^n tt the Oomtneroitl zetidlnoy* 
Maldth it utiitioiitd in the Tiitaih-i4thtntiri i ** When 1 (Jtbtngir) wmt 
prince, I htd tntde t promitt to If h Zijuni^a Ttiwin, t Stift Sytd, who 
hat tiooe reoeifed the title of Ifnitift B|ia^ tojgire him end hit children 
Ptrgtnt Kildth, t well-known Burgent in ^Behgtlj Tbit promite wet now 
performed (1617 A.C.)’*— See J.A 8.^ 1678, p. 2m- 

I Ptadnth, like Otnr, it eitnete ik the dietriot of Mlldth. 'AH Hobetek 
htd hit oepittl tt Ftndoth, end tim third indepmideot Mottlmtn AMtn 
King of Bengal, named Qhoiotnddin llytt fihth, fortified the place, and fpetr 
manently remored the headqnartert there about 1858 A.O. Pandnaiifor 
over 50 jeart remained the Oapital of Bengal, during the reignt of teven 
Afghan independent Kingt of Bengal, after which the oapital wet in 1416 A.O. 
daring the reign of Natimddin Mahmnd ghkh rentrantferred to Oanr, which 
wai letained by If nhammadani for abont three oentnriet at their capital. 
Tiijt nrindpi^bttildinga at Panduth are the mantolenmlh^ liml^dam ghah 
Jallal and hit grandtoa Qalb fiSiah, ^e Oolden Ifoegne (166l^.C.) with wall 
of granita, and ten domet of brick, the Bklakhi Motqne containing the grave 
of g^iataddia II, the fifth Mnaalman independent King of Bengal, the Adisa 
Moeqite (fonrtemith centary) oharaoterited hy Mr. Pergneton at the moet 
remarkable example of Patban arohiteotnre, and the Saktrgmrk (eeventy 
towered) palace. Fandnah waa onoe fmnone for ita mannfaotnre of ind%tnoiit 
paper, bat thit Mnttry bat now ditd out. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton giiet 
a detailed deaeription of the mini of Pandoah, and the Ikoriftid dthinnnmah 
(an analyria ol which ICr. Beveridge hat pnblithed) tnpptoentt it. 

* Sbiiki laliinddhi Tabrim wai a d^cipU of Said Tabrp, a vleegeront of 
Sbaliabnddin fibnrawirdi, and a friend of gkwijah Qntbnddln and fiktOdl 
Bahftiiddin Hiikariah. iMA Npjmnddin, tkM, bora him 
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mred maimleiiip nl Hwprai Nur Qiitaba*PA(ftm Bmigftli* (Hay 
God illamiBate his tomb !), which $re plaoeo of pUgnnuKC for the 
people, and reaorta of the indigent and the afflicted, and are 
oliannela of yarions boons. For inetanoe, eyery trayeller and 
beggar who arriyes there, and stops therein the night, is not 
allowed to oodk his food for thiMie meals. The seryants there 
supply him from the public store-house, either with cookjd 
food, or with rice, pulse, salt, oil, meat and tobacco, aoooi*ding to his 
position in life. And eyery year in the month of S^^i^barUt or 
Zilhajhj whioheyer of these months falls in the dry season, a fair 
attended by a la^ number of people is held, so much so thst 
lakt of people from distances of fifteen and twenty days’ journey, 
such as Hfighli, Silhat and Jahangirnagar, Ac., come and congre- 
gate, and benefit by pilgrimage. ^ And in Haldah and in its en- 
virons, good silk-stuff as well as a kind oT cotton-stuff of the sort 
of muslin is manufactured. Plenty of silk- worms are found in its 
environs, and raw silk is turned out. And ' for a period of 
lime, the factory of the English Company has been fixed on the 
other side of the Mahananda. They buy cotton and silk piece- 
goods, made to order of the chiefs of the English Company, who 
make advances of money in the shape of hai * saUam. Raw silk is 
also manufactured in the factory. And since two or three years, an 
indigo-factory has been erected, dose to the above factory. The 
Company manufactures aud purchases iudigo, loads it on ships, and 
exports it to its own country. Similarly, close to the ruins of 
Oaur, in the village of Go&mSlti, another masonry-built factory 
has been erected ; at it also indigo is mannfaotnred. Although a 
description of the town of Maldali was not necessary, yet as since 
two years my master, Mr. George Udiiey (May his fortune always 
last) has been holding here the office of the Chief of the Factory 
of the Company, and also since in this place this humble servant 
has been engaged in the composition and compilation of this book, 
the above fiarrative has been given.^ 

enmity^ so the saint went (to Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mahal 
(or Maldiveisle). — Bee Aia-i-Ahtan, Vol. II, p. 366. 

1 ShaildL Knr Qatbu-l-^Alam was son and vicegereat of fifiailch Alan-l-Uuq 
(the latter having been vicegerent of Ajdti Siraj). He was amystio 

of eminence, and died in A.H. 806 ( A«0. Ii05) and was buried at Panduah.— 
See iiii, 7ol. XI, p. 371. 

3 oa Barkan af Banffol {priaeipoillif eomfiM from Btacfmaim*» Cmtriku* 
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mmm w.-a bbibf nabbaiwis of tiis EtiLi# of 

mn tkllS (THE HIBOO CHIEFS)* IE ANGIBNT 
TIMES, IE THE KIEOOOM OF HBKOAIi. 


Sinee bj the laudable endeavoore of Bang, son o{ Hind, the 
dominiAnn of Bengal were populated, his desoeodante, one alter 

gbahl, Bactocmf, TIioiiuib’i 

Initial ooiaage, I^MHaf»ah-i-Jakangirif Badihahncmuih^ and dlam^firfuimaa.) 

Before prooeeding to the neat eeotion, it may be noted here that 
oar author has not described all the Sarkan or old llnsalman adnuakteative 
diririons or diitriots of Beagal* 

Bengal before Mahammadan oonqoeet in 1198 A«0. ooasisted of fiTe 
DtTieions, namely (1) Badha, the tract eonth of the Ghwgee and weitof 
the, Hnghll; (2) Bagdi, the deltaic tract of the Ganges; (3) Banga, the 
tract to the east and beyond the delta; (t) Barendra, the tracts to the 
north of the Padda and between the Karatya and Maliananda riTers, and (5) 
MithBa, the ooontry west of the Mahananda (See Hamilton's '* Hindustan *’). 
These Dirisiona appear to hare been under different Htnda Bajas ior petty 
chieftains, who had no oohesion amongst them, and were under no allegiance 
to any central aathority, and whose form of gorernment was patriarchal. 
When Baluh^kr Khilii with eighteen troopers stormed Nadia, then the 
Hindu capital of Bengal, and conquered Bengal, in 1108 A.O. (591 A.H«) he 
appears to hare conquered Hithila, Barendra, Badha, and thediorth* western 
portion of Bagdi. This tract was named Vilayet-i-Lakhnautl after its capital, 
Lakhoauti city. Its extent is roughly described in 1345 A. 0. (611 A.H.) in 
the Tabaqat-i-Nofirif p* 162, when its author Minhaja-s>Siraj, visited Lakhnauti. 
Miuhaj says that the Viluyet-i-Lakhnauti lies to both sides of the Ganges, 
and consists of two wings, the eastern one is called Barendra, to whioh 
Deokot belong!, and the western called Bil (Badlia) to which Lakhnauti 
belongs, that on one side the town of Lakhnauti is oonneOted with 
Deokot, and on the other side with Lakhnor by & causeway or em- 
banked road, ten days* distance. Deokot has been identified with an old 
fort, now known simply as Damdamah, on the left branch of the 
Purnababa, south of Dinajpur, and close to Gangarampur. Bang or Bast 
Bengal appears to hare been subdued in 1314 A. 0. (610 A.H.) by Sulttn 
Ohiasuddin, an immediate suooessor of Bakbtiar Khilii {Tdbaqatj p. 163). 
Daring the rule of the Independent Musalman Kings of Bengal (1338 to 1538 
A.O.], the extent of the kingdom of Bangaln or Bengal was much more appar- 
ently than what is described in the A!n*i-Akbari, and in the rent-roll of Bengali 
prepared by Akbar^s f iaance llinisters, Khwajah Musaffar All and Todar Mall 
in 1588 A.C.—( Sts J.A.B., 1673, p. 364, Tabsqat*i-Kapirt and Tariyi-l-firat 
Thomas's * Inkiid Coinage^}. In Akbar's rent-roll, the following 19, 
SarlmTe are mentionSd as composing the kingdom of Bengal Proper 
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iiiiolli«r« rendering t]i«in lukibltaUe In n been^fnl fonii« mltd ofer 

SaflmtB Viirth and pf th$ Oan^ 

h Barkir Lekfineeti or leiiiiatalMMl eitondlfig frooi ToYiA§adhi (nHur Col* 
gong), indiiding a low mahals bow boloi^iig to Blt«g«lpar and PamoBii dit* 
trifta, Bad tKo wliolo of Ifaldali dlttrlot. SIxty-in malMlti khaliB rovoBBo, 
Ba. 

81. Barkir Pomeak, oomiiHaiag a groat porttoa of tko pfoooat diotriot of 
Pameah, aa far at tk« Itakaaaada. Kiao maiiala t roToaiio Ba. 1,B04K19. 

3. Sarkar Tajpar, extaodiiif ofor oaatorn Pomoak, oaat of tht llahaiianda 
and weatam Dtaajpiir. Twomiy-nine vukbalas refooaa Ba. 1,33,096. 

4. Barkir Panjrak, north-aaat of tbo town of Dinajpor, oonpriaing a largo 
part of Dina] pur diatrlot Twonty-ono nakala s rorenaa Ba. 1,46,081. - 

6. Barkir Q^oragk^, oonpritiog portiona of Dinajpnr, Baogpar, and Bogra 
diatrieta, aa far aa iko BrakinapaM. Bightj*foiir makati} rofonno 
Ba 3,03.077. 

6. Barkir Ba**bakikad, oomprialog portiona of llaldak, Dbuijpar and 
largo portiona of BaJakaUi and Bogra. Thirt^*eiglit makala; leranne 
Ra. 4,36;M. 

7. Barkir Baiuha oompriah^ poriiokiof Baj||aki, Bogra, Pabaa, Maiman* 
ain^K, and roaoking a Utili kojond tko towp of Dacca in tko aoath. Thirj-two 
jBiahala! raronne Ba 9,87,031. 

8. Birkir Bilhat. Bigkt nahala ; rofonna Ra. I,8t/tt3. 

9. Barkir Bnnargaon, ostending to both atdoa of tbo Magna and the 
Brahmapntri, inolnding portioaa of weatcm Upporab, oaatorn Dacca, Maiman* 
aingb and Noakhali. Piftf -two mabala ; rorenne Ba. 8,68,383.-»(B9e alao Dr. 
Wiae’a * noto otTBanargaon,* J.A..8., 1874, No. 1, p. 83). 

10. Barkir Chatgatn. Baron mabala ; rerenna, Ba. 3,85,607. 

Smrhart in ih^f Min vf (?aiifea 

11. Barkir Sitgaon ooinprtaad a MianifXi portion to tko woat of tbo Hii|j|li, 
whilat a large portion oompriaod tbo modern diatrieta of tbo 24-Parganaa to 
tbo Kabadak river, weatam Nadia, aontb-woatem Mnrtbidabid, and extended 
in the eonth to Hattegirb below Diamond Harbpilr. To tbia Sarkar belonged 
mahhl Kitlkatta (CalOntta) which together with 3 other mahala paid in 1SS2 
a land rerenna of Bt. 38,405. Fift7-tbreo;aiabala ; rerenao Ba. 4,18,118.~8<« 
also J.4.B.,1870,1>. 380. 

13. Barkir Mahmidabid, so oalltd after Mabmid Shall, King of Bengal 
(846 . oempriaing north-eastern Nadia, nortb-eaetern Jeaaore, and 

western Faridpnr. Bightj>ejgbt mahale ; rerenne, Ba. 3,90,356. 

18. Barkir Kh^Hfatibid. oomprialng aontbera Jeaaore and weatem Baqir* 
gan] (^okergnnge). The Sarkar ki to named after the bareli perganah 
Kbatifakbid (or * clearance of Kbjillf^* Qln labia) near Bagerbet. The 
largeat mabal of tbia Barker was leear (Jeaeore) or Baanlpir. Tbirtj-dre 
mabnlji; rerenne, Ra 186,058. In thie Barker it alao dleipir, which PTofecaor 
Bloobinfittn aprmiaea to bare bean the residence of Bnljtin Alanddin Hoaein 
^b,!before the letter became King of Bengnl; ^ 

' I 
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Qoaii|irlt^ft •mult pr^ tif Jwmm, % l»ip pavrt of HOr^Mip 

Bn^lrgp^, o prllMi of Btukloi aisfcii^^ th* l«lftiid of IHWti 8lioliliip&r« 
Mid* Seodip, 04 tlw mo«ih of tlio ICogiuu tlio towo of Vorfdpib lloi fit iko 
fioveti pi|{MUi of 9$MM. 81 iiifili«l«} toTomio Ei. l,89»tS0* 

15. IMtMf BiMo or Bofflo, lotifeh^oMt of tlio prooedittg» omfwlMd 
pQri»io«i«/r Ba^ifoo} sodlBioka ditfrSeto. Foormholi s rooomw Eo. 

dorltrf Soiil5 «sf 0«n9«« and Wut of th$ Mhogirdti f 

Id. Bitirar tfdoor, or Tondoh, coin|»rising tlio gfootor portio* of 
lCi»liliid*Oid diotHoti with priion of Birihnm. F{fty*two moboloi monoo 
Bo. daloiiiiMi Karorinlt tHo loot Iwtt ono of tho Alglioii Bfngi 

of Bonpl, mofod tlie ooat of Qorommont to Tondfili from Ganr in 1554 A 0.» 
tJiot to, II jom More the rom of the loiter.— (ifo-i-ittori, Tol. iFi 
p. 180a.} 

17. Boilmr flhor!fftl4d» eoath of the prcpdlog* eomprioing romoiafng por- 
tioBi of BtrMiam, and a largo prttoa of Baidwan diatrSeta, ineladfiig tlio 
town of Bnrdiraa. Twonty-eiz tnahali i reronOo Be. 6,02,818. 

18. floilcir BalalminabAd, to oalled afl^r SnWman Bhah, Kiog of Bongoli 
oompriaing a few eontlioni parganaa In the moiilorn dlitriata of Nai5ia» Ihurdwan 
and tlio whole north of Haghli diatriot. Pandoah on the E. 1. B. halongod 
to thia Barhar. The chief town of the Sarkar ealled Bnlalmanahld (after- 
warda ohaaged to Sallmahid) waa on the left bank of the Damfidar, aonth- 
oaat of the town of Bnrdwan. Thfrty«one mahala t rerenne Be. 4,40,742. 

18. Siirkir lladaran, extended in a aemhnrole from Kagor in weetem Btr- 
bhnm, o?er BaniganJ along the Bamndar to abofo Bnrdwan, Jind from there 
over Khand Qhoah, Jthauahid, Obandrakoaa (wMteru Hoghli dUtriot 
to Ifandalghat at the month of the Baparain riror. Bixtoen mahala i repnno 
Ba. 2,86,885. 

The above 19 Barkira which made np Bengal Proper in 1688, paid a fOTenneoa 
klMfMilaada (crown knda) jnoioaivo of a lew dotlea on salt, lo/a, and daheriee, 
oi Ba. M»87|068. Aoeoadfiig to Grant the vnlne of jagir landa waa dxod at 
Be. 4,848,882, no that in 1682 A 0. and from before it. Ba. 10,885,944 waa the 
total revenne of Bengal.— (Bet J.A.8 , 1878, p. 219). Thie wae levied from 
rjate in ipoelo, aa the ognivaloat of tbo aiith aharo of the entire prodnOe of 
the land, elaimedhf Gmeovereign ee hie ehare.— (See iifn-i-ikiari). pp. 56 and 
88, Tol. 8. TItif rent*roU remained in force daring the teign of Jahinglr. XTndei 
Skih Iiihin, the bonndariea of Bengal were extended on tbo eonlh- woiB, Modal, 
pnr and MiiU havingboon annexed to Bengal, and in the oaat and nortii^oaet bp 
oongneete b Tipparah and Kooh Hajo *, and when Prinoe Ihnja waa made 
Govomor of Bengal ho made ahont 1958 A.O., a now rent-roll which allowed 
14 Barkareattd 1,860 mahole, and a total rovoano, in hhalm and jagit hmda, of 
Be. l,fl,15,907.-{Bfe J.A.S., 1878, p. 819). ahnjo'a reat-roM remaiiiod in 
force tot 1782 A.0-, an additimi having been made after the raooni|iteet of 
Chittcgoog, and oongneot of Aacam and Koch Bohar in Anrangaoh’o tima. Ir 

T 



ol tliiooimtry of Bon^ wan BijikBHiflmlj'of teiini 

For ft long period l»e held the so? ereignly of Bengftl. At length he 
went to Delhi and was kilted with DarjUdhnr • in the ware of the 
Mfthihhirat. Hie period of rule was 250 jeaia. ABer thie^ 
23 peroone amongst his descendants, one after aaotber, rnled for a 
period of nearly 2,200 jears.* After that, the eoTereigniy passed 

thfit year, Naadb Jafar K h ^n fMnrehid QoH Khln) wepared his *]£iinll 
Jama* Tamari* or * perfect rent-roll,* in which Ben]|al was dirfdsd into 34 
ftarkam, forming 13 ehaklahtt aii<) aabdivided into 1,600 pargana*, with arsveane 
ef Ba. 1,42,88,186. After the mle of Nawab Jafar ghta» rtfenne 

(imposti as fees, Ao. ), appeared in the book$. In the time of Sbii|a Khan, Nawab 
Jafar*a sncoessor, the Ahutaha (see Bloohina&a*s ContribntloftS and Qmnt’s 
report) amounted to Bs. 21,72,052, and they rapidly increaaed nader Nawabs 
AH VardI Khan and Kasim Khan, so that whea the BJ. Oempany in 1765 
acquired the Dexoani from Emperor Shah A lam, the net amcnnt of all rtrenne 
oolleoted in Bengal Proper was (see Grant’s report) Bs. 2,66,84JBHI. 

I respeotfally difter, howerer, from Professor BloeKmsna’o oendasioiis on 
one point. He would seem to saggest that the ^.bore extent of territory with 
the above Bevenae, as gathered from Todar Mal*s rent-roll prt nared in 1582 
and also from the Am-i-Akbarl, lohalnmnah^ Padahahitamah and ilamgitMmah^ 
might be taken to represent the lerritorial and fiscal strength of the ICasalman 
Bengal kingdom of pfe-Mnghal times —(J. A. S , 1873, p. 214). Thisiaferenoe 
is vitiated, in view of the fact that the Hnsalman Bengal kingdom in pro- If nghal 
times inolnded for the most part the whola of north Behar, and, under several 
Hnsalman Bengal rulers, also south Behar os for westward as Sarkars 
Mungher and Behar, besides Orissa. This consideration would indicate that 
the territorial and financial strength of the Hnsalman Bengal kingdom in 
pre-Hnghal times was greater than what is arrived at in Professor Bloch- 
manti’s oonolnsions. In the Am-i-Akhart, Orissa is included in the $uhah 
of Bengal, Orissa consisting of 5 Sarkars. Thus, the Subah of Bengal is 
described as consisting of 24 Sarkars (that is, including 5 Sarkars of Orissa), 
iind 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to be Bs. l,4S,61,482-15-7.’-^(Pde 
A/n, Vol. II; p. 129). Mutaniad il^an who was attached to Emperor 
Jahangir’s Court, in his account of the seventh year of Jahangir’s reign, states 
that the revenue of Bengal was one Kror and fifty tales ia rupeea. — (Vide 
Iqbalnamah‘UJithangirit p, 60). 

t Bajsh Bhaglmth or Bhagdat, eon of Narak, had hie Capital at the city 
of Piagjateepur (identified with the modem Ganhatl), ie deeoHbed in the 
Hahibhsrat as espouaing the cause of Darjudhan, and aa being ilsin by the 
victorioui Aijuu. According to the Aiad-Akbarl, p. 144, Vel. 2, Bbag irat or 
Bhagdat bad twenty-three euocessors in hie dynasty. 

* According to the Ain, p, 147, Jarjudhan. 

5 This it the period daring which his dynasty ruled. In tlie Atn, p 14^ 
2418 yeare. 



from hii to Koj mim botongod to tho &sfiitli 

ti4bO| myi fm Uo md liio oigbt desoondoiiti ntlod* 

Tim fimtiiyio of tovorotgiity fiamed from his {ftmiij olso to Mkwpf 
wiio iroi also a Kjrmtii, aad oleron personsi ioelndiog himaoH wi 
hts immitknU^ asooadttif the throno, ruled for 714 70 m oror tbo 
Etagdom of Bougia. And afterwards the sorereigaty paasitig hrom 
his family to Btitjpil Kyesth, the latter with his desoeii^atSy 
formitig porsoaSt ralod over tliis kingdom for a period of 698 
years. Whea their foiiaae decayed, Sfikh Sen Eyesth with his 
desoendmits, anmhering seven persons, rnled over the Kingdom of 
Bengal (Bangklah) for 160 ^ yenrs. And these siuty*cme persons 
ruled ateolntely over this kingdom for u period of 4,240^ years. 
And when the period of their fortano was over, their fortune 
ended. Snkh Sen,^ of the Boido caste, became raler, and after 
mling for three years over this kingdom, died. Alter this, 
Balitl Sen, who bnilt tlie fort of Ganr, occupied the throne 
of sovereignty for fifty years, and died. After this, Lakhman 
Sen for seven years, after him Madhii Sen for ten years, after 
him Kaisfi Sen for fifteen years, after him Sadi Son for 
eighteen years, and after him Nan j ’ for three years ruled. When 
the turns of these we.^e over, Rajah Lakhmanti,^ son 0 ! Lakhman, 
sat on the tiirone. At that time, the seat of government of the 
Bais of Bengal was Nadiab,^ and this Nadlah is a well-known 
city, and a seat of Hindi! learning. At present, though compared 
with ike past, it is dilapidated and in ruin, still it is famous for its 
learning. The astrologers of that place, who were known over the 
world for their proficiency in astrology and soothsayings, unitedly 

i In the Ain, p. 145, ** Bboj Ganriah.” 

S In tbs Ain, p. 145, « 620 years.” 

5 In tbe Ain, ” Adsnr.” 

5 In tbe Ain, p. 146, ” 106 years.” 

* In (he Ain, ** 46 4i” years. 

^ In the Ain, ” Sakh Sin.” He is not described as a Boido. 

■i In the Ain, “ Nangah.” 

5 In Ferishta Lakhmanah ” ; in Tubaqat-i-Nayiri “ Lakhmaniah. ** 

S In Tabaqat-bNayiri* ** Naadiah ” or new isle.” Aooording to current 
legends, it was founded in 1063 A.O. by tAkhman SSn, son of BallalSen, who 
redded partly at Gaur, and pnnotpally at Bikrampur, in Daoea district. 
IfuhaiDtnad Bakhtiir Khllil in 694A.H. or 1198 A.O. stormed the fort of 
Nadlah, and conquered Bengal with eighteen troopers^-a sad commentary on 
the feebleness of the Hindu Rajah I 



Hi III# iiiHH of deliftijr, tnlorte^ lAkbiiiftnii^s ikk 

liimr, im womMbe born; w ftbool 

ba^ tocic atiA miitforliiti#, and tbal if l| bo born aftor two 
would aaeoeod to the tbrooo* This tioroino ordered ilial both her 
hfm thOald be boand together, and she ehoald be easpeaded with 
her head downwards ; and after two hoars she came down, and the 
child was brought forth at the anspieions moment, bnt its mother 
died. Eijih I^yimamd for eightj jreare ooonpied the thmne. 
In jnstteoi he had no equal, and in liberality he had nomatoh.^ 
It is said that his gifts amounted to no less than one hnndred 
thousand. Towards* the end of his life, when the perfeetion of the 
period of his sovereignty approached decay, the aetroloigers of 
that place said to Bdjih Lakhmanifi : From oar knowledge of 
aetrology, we have come to know, that shortly yonr eof ereignty 
Wonld come to an end, and that yonr religion wonld cease to be 
onrreiitin this kingdom. ’* Hai Lakhmonii, net regerding this 
prediction as tmthfal, pat the ootloa of negleot and igneranee in 
his ear, but many of the elitS of tliat olty secretly mored away to 
different places. And this prediction was fulfilled by the iimsion 
of Malik I)[htiara«d*dln Mahammad Bahhtiftr S]|il|i, as will be 
soon related hereafter. 

0 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE DOMINATION OP CERTAIN 
HINDU RAIS OVER THE KINODOM OP BENGAL, 
AND OP THE CAUSE OF THE INTRODUCTION OP 
IDOL-WOHSHIP IN HINDUSTAN. 

Be it not hidden that, in ancient times, the Rais of the Kingdom 
of Bengal (Bangdlab) were powerful, and of high rank and 
dignity, and did not owe allegisnoe to the Mahirijah of Hindu- 
stftn, who ruled over the throne at Delhi. For instance, Sumj,* 

I This aoooant is repeated in several Musalioaii kiskmes, saeh as Tabaqat- 
i-Nai^ri, Feriskta, Am-i-Akbari. The Tabaqat, p. 161, being the nearest con- 
temporary record, may lie specially referred to, especially as its anther, 
Minkaja-s-Siraj, shortly after, in 641 A.H. visited Lakknanti. One Uih cotork 
is meant. 

I Uinkajn-s*Straj in the Tabaqat, pp. 160 and 151, pajri a high enloginm to 
tkisBi}dk, andeatolsHii virtues and liberaUty, and winds up by saying: 
** Xay God lessen his punishment in the next worid ! ** Terily, Xinhij was 
himsalf htsroZ in his views! 

> In feriskta (Per. text) , Yd. 1, p. 191, BahdaJ, lather of described 

•i descended from Noah. It is worthy of note, that in the distrlotof Monghyr, 
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wto was a fiowavfal Bijtii, sabjafaled ib« Sfnfdomrf DiA:]iiii 
(Dakiali. At that ti^e, his deputies eemmeaeed graspipg and 
uiakpiiig ; mi m tlie Kiogdem oi Htad£Uit|a, idol-worship dates 
from his Mme. It is said that, in the begtaning, Hiad, liaeii^ seen 
and heard fitim his father Hitn^ son of Koah (pence be on him 1 ) 
devoted Uimself to the worship of God i and that his childrea also, 
in the same tnanneTt worshipped God, until, in the time of Bat 
Hafa&rij,^ a person coming from Persia pervmied the people of 
Hindiistaii to sun-worship. 1 ffluxeti of time, some became star- 
worshippers, and others fits- worshippers. In the time of Bai 
Siiraj, a Brahmin, coming from the monntains of Jharkand, * 
entered his service, and tanght the Hindus idol-worship, and 
preached that everjone preparing a gold or silver or stone imnge 
of his father and grandfather, should devote himself to its wor- 
ship ; and this practice became more common thnn other practices. 
And at the present day in the religions practice of Uiiidds, the 
worship of idols, and of the sun, and of fire is very common. Some 
say that fire-worship was introduced by Ibrahim Zardasht^ in 


on the southern bank of the Gmnges, nesr Manlanagar, there Is a town called 
** Rdrajgarfa, ” or ** fart of Suraj.” Might not this plaoe hare been the birthplBoe 
or seat of government of Bijih Suraj in the text ? The locality is one which 
would facilitate his excursion Into the Dakhin through the defiles of the 
Vihdhya range, of which the text speaks. 

I This is apparently a mistake in the text lor ** Bai Bahdaj, *' who is men- 
tioned in Ferishta as the father of Rai Suraj, and as a descendant of Noah. 

• We meet with the name of ** Jharkand*’ in the ’* Akbarnamah '* j it was 
thp Musalman appellation of *‘Chtttia Nagpur’* just as Bharkund was the 
Mksalman appellation of Sonthal Parganna.** 

The Aryans must have fallen very low in the scale of spiritualism, 
tf have needed lessons in religion from a preceptor hailing from Ohutia Nagpur, 
who was apparently a Dravidian or Sonthali Brahman. 

This impriugement of *' spiritnal light** from the defiles of Chutia Nagpiur 
tract, in the time of Rljah Suraj, strengthens my surmise that Surajgarh, 
which iu not far from Chutia Nagpur, was the home or residence of Bijih 
Suraj. It may also be noted that the Sontfaalese worship images of their 
ancestors, which worship is refetred to in the text. 

i Zaidsf^t or Zartaght or |Zardaha§ht is the name of a person descended 
from Manuohahar, and atdisoiple of liythagorai. During the reign of Bmperor 
Oaghl^ of Fersia he olaimed to be a prophet, and introduced fire-worship. 
The Hagiaiu regard him as a pvt^het, and say that his name was Ibrahim, 
and consider his book the Zwd (or 2Se&davarta}, as a revealed book. Be ii 
EQppoeed to have been the Zoroaster of the Breeks 
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ike ttme i»{ i Emperor of Persiik, and spmd to Kibnl 

and Sistiii and tfarongliout tlie empire of Pet sia, and that, in 
process of time, tite kingdom of Bengal became snbjeot to the Bais 
of Hindtstiiiy and the Rais of Bengal paid revenue and sundry 
tributes. After this, ghangaldlp,* emerging f mm tlie environs 
of Koch, ^ became viciorioos over Eidar, and founded the city of 
€hiur, and made it ilte seat of government, and for a period ruled 
over the Kingdom of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustftn. 
When Sh&iig&ldip collected four thousand olephauts, one lak 
cavalry, and four lake of infantry, the breeze of insolence wafted 
ill the recesses of his bi*ain, and ho ceased to pay tribute to the 
Emperors of Persia,* as was hitherto the practice with the Riis of 
Hindustan. And when AfiAsiab ^ deputed some one to demand 
the tribute, he rebuked and insulted him. Afrisiab dew into 
rage, and despatched his General, Plran-vlsab, with dfty thousand 

t Gs^tatp or Ke|htab was the Daring Hysiaspng of the Greekg, and 
belonged to the Kainian dynasty | his son, Isfandiar, was the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, and his grandson, Bahman, was the Artazerxes Longimanns of the 
Greeks* (See Nainah-i^Khuiruan^ p. 59). 

* In Ferishta, ghangaldip’’ is called ghangal, ’* and so in the text in 
another place. In Ferishta (Persian text), Yol* 2, p. 233, the following 
account of ghangaldip or ghangal appears : ** ghangal, towards the close 
of the reign of Rajah Kedar Brahman, emerging from the environs of Koch 
(Koch Behar) won a victory over Kedar, and founded the City of Lakbnanti, 
which is otherwise known as Ganr. ghangal mobilized a force of four thousand 
elephants, one lak cavalry, and five lak infantry, and stopped paying tribute to 
Afrasiab, the King of Turan or Tortary or Scythia. Becoming enraged, 
Afrasiib deputed his generalissimo, Piran-Visah, with fifty thousand cavalry, 
to chastise §hangal.** The rest of the account of Ferishta talliids with uhat 
in the text. 

3 Kuch Behar used to be known in early days as the tract of the “Koch 
tribe *' or simply as “ Koch.** 

* “ Iran ** or Persia here in the text is evidently a mistake for “ Turan ” or 
Tartary or Scythia, of which Afrisiab was monaroh. This indicates the 
subjection of India (like Persia) to the Scythians at a remote period. 

3 Afrasiab (conqueror ojP Persia) was an ancient king of Turan or Tartary 
or Scythia. He was a Mongol by birth. Ho conquered Persia, killed Kazar 
with his own hand, and reigned there for about twelve years, about seven 
centaries before the Christian era, but was subsequently driven beyond the 
Oxus by u famous chief called Za^zar. Afrisiab again overran Persia, 
but was at last defeated and slain in Arsibijan by ZiUsar and his celebrated son, 
Kustam, the Persian Hercules* Afrastiiyab appears, however, to have been a 
family surname, like the Pharaoaha, the Ptolemys, the Ossiars* 



ti^ngoiHt blood* In ibe nioiintaiiiB of KocSi^ iiinif 

llmiti <«f Qborigbflit in Bengal, m eng^ynoni iod^ fhm i |or 
two day* and n tiie figlitmg ooaimnM* Altbo^ M 

fok dt«|>lajod deeds of bravery, and put to tbe swoid fifty tboasaad 
of the enemy, yet oifing to the overwhelming nn^^n^^^ of tbe 
Indian army, they oonld effeot nothing* The Mongols alaoloet 
eighteen ilionsatid their numbers, and on the third day, 
seeing symptoms of defeat on the foa^head of their condition, 
they retreated. And as the Indian army was yictorions, and 
the MotigoFs conntry was distant, the Mongols gave np fighting^ 
and retiring into the monutains, seenred a strong place, where they 
entrenched themselves, and sent to Afrasifib an aooonnt narrating 
the state of things* At that time, Afr&si&b was in the town 
Gangd(^ which is situate midway between Sl^atfi and China, 
and is distant a month’s journey on the other side fiom fiQ^Anhi. 
ligh.i On the simple receipt of the account, and being appiised 
of the state of tilings, he marched swiftly to the aid of tbe Mongols, 
with one lak chosen cavalry. And at a time, when ghsngal, 
summoning together the Rais of the surrounding countries, was 
pressing the siege bard agninst Plran, and was about to put all to 
the sword, be ( Afrftsiib) atiaoked him on the way. Th© Hindfks, 
on the first onslaught, losing heart and feeling paralysed, dispersed, 
like the constellation of the bear. Plran, relieved from the 
anxiety of the siege, paid hia obeisance to Afrasi&b. Afriaifib 
threw down on the soil of annihilation as many of the Hindu 
nrmy as lie could. And Sjbsngal with the remnants bmng 
vanquished, retreated to the town of Lakhnauti, and owing to 
the pursuit of Afrisidb, could not prolong his stay at Lskhttinli 
more than a day, and took refuge in tl»e bills of Tirhftt. And 
the Mongols, ravaging the Kingdom of Bengal, spared no fHoo 
of feitility. And when Afrtsiib planned an expedition towards the 
hills of 'fohfit, Sb^gi^l begged forgiveness for his mishehavioitr 
through wise envoys, and presented himself before Afrisilb willi 
a sword and a winding-sheet, and prayed for leave to go to the 
country of Tftr&n. Airftsi&b, being pleased, bestowed the Kingdom 
of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan on Sb^"g<d*s son, 
and carried Sbaugal in hia compmiy, and in the battle of Bfimi- 

'f 

1 The m^til of China used to he called in those days ** Khshhidlf h,** m 
*'CityofthoariatBin*" 
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wlran was kHM at the hands of Bastam.^ And in the 

reign of RSjSh Jaiohand,* owing to whose negleot, decay had over* 
taken several provinces of Hind a8tkn» and for years HindOstin 
did not see its normal state, min was visible over the whole empire 
of India. At that time, certain Bdjiihs of Bengal, finding sn oppor* 
tnnity, and grasping at domination, became ii>dependent. And 
when Fur (Poms),^ who was a relation of the Rijah of Knmayun,^ 
emerged, he first subjugated the province of KumkyQn, and then 
capturing in battle Rajah Dahlu, brother of Jaiohand, who had 
founded Dehli,® subjugated Kanuj, and after tliis he marched with 
his force towards Bengal, and brought it to his subjection, up to 
the confines of tl»e sea. And this Porus is he, who was killed at the 

t Bastani, the Persian Heronies. He was a sucoesstnl general under the 
first kings of the ICaianian dynasty, in their wars uf defence against the in- 
cursions into Persia of the Taraninn or Scythian monarchs. For a graphic 
account of those stirring warfares between the Scythians or Turanians or 
Mongolians and Iranians or Persians, see ^ahnumah of Firdausi, the 
Homer of the East. It is worthy of note that Firdansi, in his immortal Persian 
epic, gives also the name of an Indian prince as ^angal, in connection with 
the adventures of Bahrtim Gaur, a Persian monarch of the Sassanian dynasty, 
who reigned in the middle of the fourth century. Perhaps, this later §hangal 
was a descendant of the original ^angal taken captive by Afrlsilb, the 
Scythian monarch. In this Connection, it may also be noted for grasping 
chronological relations referred to in the text, that there were the following 
fohr dynasties of old Persian kings : ( 1 ) Peshdadians, inclnding Uie Kaimnras, 
the Jamihids, and the Fariduns; (2) the Kaiauians, fuatided by Kaiknbad 
about 600 B.C, ^clnding ^nsrau or Kai ^nsrau, Bahmno, and Darah or 
Darina (3,' Ay^anins, including Hormuz, &c.. Ac. (4) the Sassanians, 
founded in 202. AX. by Ardisher Babegan, inclnding Bahram Ganr and 
Nauihirvan, (See Namai-j^nsruHn, a short Persian History of Persia 
by Mirza Mnhammad). 

t At tite time when Sulpin Muizaddin Muhammad Sam alia% l|hah&b- 
udln Ghoxl. made incnraions into HinduHtin, Rajuh Jaiuhand Ruthor rnlefi^ 
at Kanauj and Benares, and RIjuh PethanraJl'onwar ruled at Delhi. Tabaqatf 

p. 120. 

® But ‘ it must be noted that there is in the text (probably owing to mistake of 
the copyist of the original manoecript text) a confusion in the sequence of 
events related 

t rn the neighbofUrhood of the Panjab, Alexander gave battle to the Hindu 
prifioe, Porus, wiiq had advanced from Kannuj, and put him to rout. 

t Abul t^l in tVte Ain says : A part of the northern meantuins of the 
Sabah of IHalhi is called Kqmaynn* Here axe mines of gold, silver, lead, 
iron, copper, and borax. Here are also foniul the musk-deer and the Katas cow 
and silkworms*’ Vol. 2, p« 280. 
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hands ot Alexander. After this^ Bijah Madiw Bithor,i like whom 
there had been few each powerful Rajahs in Hindnstan, maroliing^ 
with his forees, oonqnered the Kingdom of Lakhnantl, and allotted 
it to his nephews, and after introducing perfect methods of govern- 
ment, returned to Eananj with immense booty. And, in efflux of 
time, the Rajahs of Bengal again asserting independence, continued 
to rule peaoefullj.* 

Inasmuch as the object of the author is to chronicle the history 
of the Masai man sovereigns, therefore, not busying himself with 
the details of the affairs of the Hindu R&is, he reins back the 
graceful steed of the black pen of writing from striding this valley, 
and gives it permission to canter towards relating and reciting the 
details of the history of the Muhammadan rulers and sovereigns. 


AN AOOOUNT OF THE BEOINNINO OF THE ILL1TMI- 
NATION OF THE DARKNESS OF BENGAL BT THE 
BAYS OF THE WORLD-ILLUMINATING SUN OF 
THE RELIGION OF MUHAMMAD (PEACE BE ON 
HIM!) BT THE ADVENT OF MALIK iraTIARU- 
D-DIN MUHAMMAD BA^TUR ^lUI, AND OF 
HIS SUBJUGATION OF THAT KINGDOM:- 


1 In Ferislita, Kamdeo Bathor.** 

> Most of these legends atut traditions regarding Bengal and India of 
prc* Moslem times have been borrowed by onr author fi*oiii Ferishta. For the 
most )»art, they consist of a lingo mass of mythological fictions, to extract a 
few grains of sober historical truth wherefrom, I mast leave to more 
com^ietent hands. Yet it is worthy of note (as our author’s narrative indicates) 
that India and Bengal in very early times had political oonneotion of some 
sort with Scythia and (through the latter ) with Persia. It is probable that 
ethnologu’aUy, these Scythifiu incursions resulted to a great exigent in an 
admixture of Scythisu and Aryan races in India, which admixture was 
further complicated by the subsequent Dravidian incursions from the south* 

8 



CHAPTER I 


A DESCRIPTION OP THE RULE OF THE MTTSALMAN 
RULERS WHO RULED OVER THIS KINGDOM OP 
BENGAL* AS VICEROYS OP THE EMPERORS OF 
DELHL* 

Be it not hidden from *he enlightened hearts of those who 
enquire into the histories of Musalman soYereigns and rulers, 
that the commencement of the effulgence of the sun of the 
Muhammadan faith in the Kingdom of Bengal, dates from the 
period of the reign of Sultin Quthu-d-din Aibak,* Emperor of 

i This period extended from 1198 A.O. to 1388 A.C. 

> This is not quite aconrate. Bengal was conquered by Bahhtisr 
Ghazl (Tahaqat‘i’Nafiri, p. 146), in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. (for the discussion 
of the date, see Tab&qat, p. 150, and Bloohmann’s contribution to history of 
Bengal), whilst Emperor Igiahabaddin Ghori alias Huiznddin Muhammad 
Sam was yet aliTe, and whilst Qu|bnddin Aibak ruled at Delhi, as the 
1atter*s Indian Viceroy, that is, only 7 years after the Musalman oocnpatiou 
of Delhi, which took place in 587 A.H. or 1191 A.O. (Tabaqat, pp. 
139, 140 and 128). He was called Aibak,” because his little huger was 
feeble or paralyzed (Tabaqat, p. 138), whilst according to another account, 
“ Aibak ” signifl^ the “ brilliant chief.” His name is preeerred in 
his Capital by the Qu^b mosque and by the Qnlb Minar, though these were 
erected to commemorate other more or leas forgotten worthies. Bakhtiar 
Khilii in the first instance conquered Bengal on his own initiative, though lie 
acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Shf^babaddin and snbseqoently 
of Qnthoddin, when the latter mounted the throne of Delhi (Tabaqatf p« 140). 
That this was so, appears from the circumstance that in the list of Maluks 
and Snlt&ns under ghi^habiiddin alias Mnizn-d-din contained in Tsbsqat 
(pp. 146 and 137), Ba)^ti&r is assigned a co-ordinate position with Qntjboddin* 
In this oopnection, it is worth noting that owing to a popular and common 
fallacy, these early pre*Mn|^nI Moslem mlers of India have been described 
as * Pathan rnlers of India,* As pointed ont by If^ior Baverty in his trans* 
latkm of Tabaqatd-Hniiri, liii^er the nor their slaves, “ the Slave* 

kiois ol'Delhi,** nor Uie tngkliiks, nor the Khiliis were Afghans or 
* PstliaaB,*|{!at that they were all Turkish tribes. (See alee TaUtfkUi-Na^iri, 
p. 150, where tht expmsion ** TurhSn ** or * Turks * is constaiitbr amploynd, 
with reference to the fliit Musalman conquerors of Behar and B^gal). 
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Itelbi. And tbe origin of the title i| tiiat hie littie finger 

wee feeble; hence he wae celled When il^^ 
d4ln in ^ A force the foz4 of fr^ t^ 

Hindoe, end ceptnied one thomand horeee end ep iniiie«i«e 
bootjTr the news epmd that Snlj^ Mnrzn4*dlnHnhafPiiiad Siiii, 
also caUed Sidtin jg||eh&b^^ planned expeditbna for 

the oonqneete of ^anuj and fiauftraiB. Saltan Qatbn-d*dih 
merohed forward from Eol to reoeire him, presented to him the 
booty of Kol with other valnables, and becoming recipient of a 
ep^ial Ehila\ formed the vangimid of the imperial forces, and 
marched ahead. And engaging in battle with the forces of the 
lEUjah of Bandras, he rooted them, and at length, slaying on the 
battle-field Rajah Jai<:haad, the Bajah of Bangras, he becfone riio 
torioas. Saltan Shab&ba-d-dln, marching with a force from the 
rear, moved up and entered the city of Baniras, and pillaging 
the whole of that tract up to the confines of Bengal, oairied off 
as booty inoalcnlable treasures and jewels. The Sultan then re- 
tnmed to Ohasni. And the Kingdom of Bengal as an adjunct 
of the Empire of Delhi, was left in the hands of Qntbn-d-dln. 
Saltan Q^atbu-d-din entrusted to Malik Ikbtlam-d*din Muham- 
mad Bahhtiar ICibiljl the Yioeroyalty of the Pzovinoes of Behar 
and Lakhnanil.^ Mohammad Bakhtidr, who was one of the 

According to the * HaseUk^al-Hnaiatik/ bsjs Major laverty in an sitiele la 
A.8J. for 1876, No. 1, |>;S7, “ the ^alj are a tribe of Terks which in former 
times settled in jSarmsir, between Sijistan and the region of Hind. They ate 
in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe the customs of that raoet 
apd all speak the Turkish language.” The Khaljs er Khiljts hays been by 
several writers erroneously confounded with the Afghan tribe of ** Ohslsis '* 
or “ Ghiljis.’* The first Afghan or * Pathan * who sat on the throne of Delhi* 
was Sultan Bahlul of the Lodi tribe, the thirtieth Musalman ruler of India, 
counting from Qntbaddlii Aibak. 

1 It is worthy of note that In the times of and his imme- 

diate snocessors, South Beha^ was included in the Bengal or Imkhnant 
Viceroyalty. South Beliar was separated from the Bengal Vioeroyalty in 
628 H. by Emperor Altamsh who placed it nndera distinct governor, named 
Alauddin Jani. On withdrawal of the Emperor, Behar was agaiii annssed 
by the Beuga) rnler, Ghiasuddm (see Tahaqai*UNafiri, p, 168). It continned 
to be a part of the Bengal Kingdom till 1320, when Emperor Ghiasttddin 
Tii^dlbtk again separated it. Behar belonged to the Shar^i Kingdom of 
Jaitapur from 1307 A.O. ; again under Ibrahim, Bahadur Khan, mm of 
Governor Darya Khan, assumed indepondenoo in Behar, with the title of 
MBhaiiimad, and about 1408 A.O. or about 003 A,1I. South Behar 
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ofaidffi of Ohor^ and Gamsir, was a bravo man, well-baiH and 
very atroiig.* In the beginning, he was in the servioe of Sal|an 
SJiabibn-d-din Ghori at Gi^iaani. He was allowed a small 
allowance, as neither he was externally prepossessing, nor was his 
appearance grand. Becoming despondent, Mnhammad Baljhtiir 
came to Hindhstan in the company of the Sttltan, stayed behind, 
and did not even tlien get into the good graces of the Minister 
of Hindnstan. Departing thence, he went to BurdSwon* to 
A|||||al Beg who was the ruler over the Doab country, and there 
giititiig in eminence, he advanced himself to the exalted office of 
generalissimo. And the tract of Kambalah* and Bet&li was 
given to him as a jd,gir. From there he went in the servioe of 
Malik Hassama-d-din® to the Sabah of Audh (Oude). Subduing 

again became more or less subject to the Blnsalman Kings of Gaur, Hnsain 
Shlh and Na^rat ghah. Under the early Mnghal £mperors, Behar was again 
formed into a distinct ^ubah, but under the later Mughuls, it again 
became incorporated along with Orissa in the great Bengal Yiceroyalty. 
North Behar appears to have been generally included in the Muselmiin 
Kingdom of Bengal (see Taril^^uFirw Stt^hi^ pp. 451 and 686). 

1 Abul Fazl places ‘ Ghor * to the north of Kandahar, and ‘ Garmsir * to the 
west of Kandahar. In * Garmsir’ lay the city of Ferozkoh, tho capital of the 
Ghoriau Snillns. 

* Tabaqat'i*Na?iri, fPers. text, p, 146) which is the nearest contemporary 
account, describes Bakhtiir Khilji as aotire, agile, brave, bold, learned and 
intelligent.** It says that he went to Gbasm to seek service under Sulfan 
Muisttddin, but owing to his slender appearance was rejected by the Sultan’s 
War Minister. Bisappoiated, Ba|Ektiir came to Delhi, where also ho was 
rejected by the War Minister (Dewan-i-'An). 

* In Tabaqat-i-Na^iri p. 147, which is the most reliable account, ‘ Badaon/ 
The Tohaciat mentions the name of the lendatory of Badaon to he Bipasaiar 
Hazbaru'd-dlu Hasan Arnab. 

4 Major Bavorty identifiee Balhtiir Hiilii’s iofiw lands with tUkarganahs 
of ‘Bhagwat and Bhoili,’ south of Benaras, and east of Chnnaigarl^Pixifetsor 
Blochmann considers this identification aaMhotory. (See Bav6r^*s tiansla- 
tion of Taha(fat»i>Na$ir% and Blochtnaiin*a oentr. to history and Geography 
of Bengal). 

« This aeootmt does not aoeord strietiy with what is contained in the 
Tabsqat>i*Na;{iri, (Pert, text, p. 147), the nearest contemporary aooount for 
the period. In Tabaqat, it is skated that altol being rejected by War Ministers 
both at and at Delhi, owing to his slender appearaiice, Bakhtiar 

Ski^i^ proceeded to Badeon, prtssented himself befere its fendal baron, 
general Hasbam-d'din Haasan Arnab, who anotted him a fixed pay, that 
tbepoe Bakhtiir proceeded to Ondh and presented himself beford its feudal 



tbfii proTinoe, he ad^aneed himaell farther in rank aad diftitj. 
When the fame of his bravery and Itjbemlity, and the repafet^n «l 
his heroism and gallantry, spi«ead over the confines of Hindastan, 
Snltfin Qntbn-d-din who, not yet asoending the throne of Delhi, 
was still idi Lfihor, sent to him valaable S]ilil&*t, and summoned 
him to his presence, and granting to him anillaminated Farm&ii of 
Chie&hip over the province of Behir, deputed him there. And 
Muhammad Bakhtilhr marching quitkly to that side, spared no 
measure of slaughter and pillage. It is said that in Behar there 
was a Hindu Library which fell into the hands of Muhammad 
Bakbti&r. The latter enquired from the Brahmins as to the reason 
iot the coliection of the books. The Brahmins implied that the 
whole town formed a college, atid that in the Hindi language a 
coll^ was called Behftr, and that hence that town was so called. 
After this, when Muhammad Bayitiai* being victorious* ieturned 
to the service of the Sult&n, he became more renowned and 
enviable than other servants. And his mnk was advanced so 
much, that the jaioe of envy set afiowing amongst SuH&n Qutbu* 
d'diu’s other officers, who burned in the fire of envy and shame, and 
combined to expel and destroy him, so much so, that one day in 
the presence of the Salman, in regard to his strength and prowess, 
they said unanimously that Mohammad Bakbti&r, owing to exuber- 
ance of strength, wanted to fight with an elephant. The Sult.in 
wondering questioned him. Muhammad BaJ^tiar did not disavow 
this false boastfulness, though he knew that the object of the 
associates of the king was to destioy him. In shorl, one day when 
all the people, the elUB as well as the general public, assembled in 

baron, Malik HaMamnddin XJgbalbak, who conferred on him fiefs of Sahlat 
and Sahli (identified with Bhagwat and Hhoeli), and finding him brave and 
bold sent him (apparently on recoimoiteriog expeditions) towards Mnnir near 
Patna, and Behar town. In these reconnoitering expeditions for one or two 
years, Balsbttir gathered a large booty, when the Delhi Yioeroy (Qatbnddtn) 
recognized tardily Bak||tiar’s merits. It would thus appeer that but for, 
'Ba|||tiar*s own tenacity, tho stupidity of the War ministers of CS^ aznin and 
Delhi would have robbed the Iiido- Moslem Knipiro of a valuable recruit, and 
perhaps postponed iudefintiely its rapid ekpnusiun towards Behar and Bengal ! 

A In Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, pp. 147 and 148 it is stated that Bal^itiar presented 
himself before the gate of the fort of Behar with two hundred horse-girllie 
and armours covered with fur-cloth ^), and stormed the fort, and 

that Bamtiar had with him at the time two wise brothers, named Nizaasud- 
din and Bamsamiiddiu (of Farghsua). 



a white 1^0^ broni^ht to the White Castle 

(Qaer-i-Safed). Mahammad Baj^tiir tying ttp the loin ol his 
garaent on the waist, came out to the field, struek the ele{>hazit'S 
trunk with a mace, when the elephant ran away roaring. All the 
spectators, including those assembled, and the enrious, raising 
shouts of applause to the sky, were oonfounded. The Saltin 
bestowing on Malik Muhammad Bat^tidr special Shila^t and 
many gifts, ordered the nobles to bestow on him presents, so that 
all t]|||; nobles gave him numerous largesses. Muhammad Bakbti&r, 
iu the same assembly, adding his own quota to all the largesses, 
distributed the same amongst those pret»onL In short, at this 
time, the Viceroyalty of the Kingdoms of Behar and Lakhnanti 
was bestowed on him ; and with peace of mind, having gained 
his object, he proceeded to the metropolis of Delhi. That year^ 
Malik Bakhtiar, bringing to subjugation the Shbali of Behar, en- 
gaged in introducing administrative aiTaugements, and the second 
year coming to the Kingdom of Bengal, he planted military out- 
posts in every place, and set oat for the town of Nadiah, which at 
that time was the Capi tal of the Rajahs of Ben gal. The Rajah of 
that place, whose name was Lakhmania, and who had reigned for 
eighty years over that Kingdom, was at the time taking his food> 

i The Bocond year after hie conquest of Behar, BaM|t*ar ^ilji sot out for 
Beugah stormed Nadia, and conquered Bengal. Titerefore,' the conquest of 
Behar took place in 592 A.H. or il9($ A.C. 

The text is not strictly in accord with the account given in the Tabaqat*i- 
Na9iri which in the moat reliable and the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. Whilst in the service of the feudatory of Oudh (Tabaqat, Pers. 
text, p. 147), Bahhti^r reconnoitered Behar for one or two years, and carried off 
much plunder. Qwj;b-u-din, the Delhi Viceroy, then called BaJ^tiar to liahore 
tardily recognized his merits, and loaded him with presents. Bakl|tiar re- 
turned to Behar, and conquered it, and carrying off again a large booty, 
presented himself to Qutb-n-dm at Delhi, where he had to undergo a gladia- 
torial ordeal at the White Castle (Qasr-i-^ufed of Delhi}, and then receiving 
presents from Qatb-u-din, returned to Behar, and the second year after his 
conquest of Behar, he invaded and conquered Bengal, storming and sacking 
Nadia, and establishing himself at the village or vwuza of Lakhnanti (Tabaqat- 
Mfofiri, p. 151). This would indicate that Lakhnanti was founded by him, 
and was disftnef from Gaur, though possibly close to it. 

I The Tabaqat (Pare, text, p. 151) statos that the Rajah (Lal^manta) was 
then sitting in his inner apartments, with his food set before him in gold and 
silver plates, when the sodden inrush of Bakhtiar Shil jl with eighteen troopers, 
stkuck terror, £ind the BUjah ran out l>are-foot by a back-docnr, and fled to 



Sad4^i:» 'mt% howixien, 

« 2 i o^aiiglii, »p i!ie BAjili w«mi nWiire, 

inside tli« {i&lfioe, and ttmtheatbing ft^ t|ia aeabbard Hh sward ilmt 
ligtil^ad and tliundcfred, engaged in fighting, an^ put the harvest 
al the tife al niaiijr to his ihandertng and flashing sword. Eajah 
La^manii getting confounded by the turanlt of this affair, left be- 
hind all his treasures and sei vant^ and soldiers, and slipped out 
bam^foot by a back-door, and embarking on a boat, fled towards 
Kdmrup.^ Mahamniad Balditiar sweeping t}ie town with the broom 
of devastation, completely demolished it, and making anew the city 
of Laklinautl, whioh from ancient times was the seat of Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, his own metropolis, he ruled over Bengal 
peacefully, introduced the Siuibah^ and minted coin in the 
name of Su1|an Qa|bu-d*dm, and strove to put in practice 
the ordinances of the Muhammadan religion* From that 

Sanknai and Bang, liia treasarefli, harem, alavefl and servants and women and 
elephants all falling into Balhtiar’s hands. 

I Some copies of the Tabaqat«i-Na»iri have * Sakuat" and also ' Sankanat.’ 
Tabaqat'i-Akbari has ** Jagaonath.** 

According to other and more reliable accoimts, the R&jah fled from Kadiah 
to Bikrampar, south-east of Dacca. I think therefore ** 
in the printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nafiri is a copyist’s mistake for 

iii meaning the Ba jab’s Bengal Residence ” n hioh was at 

Bikrampnr from before, 

Kamrtid (or Knmrup) as well as Sanknat and Bang is mentioned in the 
Tabaqnt (Pers. text, p. 150), in oonneotion with the previous flight from Kediah 
of Brahmans and Sahas who hearing of Bakhtiitr’s prowess and of his con- 
quest of Behar, anticipated Ba|l|tiar’s invasion of Bengal, and had advised 
the Biijah to shift with all his troops and people from Kadiah to his residence 
in East Bpngal (at Bikrampnr). The astrologers had also prepared the H:\jah 
for Bai^tiSr’ conquest. But the R&jah was deaf to all advice, whilst the 
Brahmans ai d Sahas had fled. It is opposed to the probablities of the case 
that the subsequent defeat of the R&jah by eighteen troopers of Bakhtiar was 
brought about by sny foal play or stratagem from one side or the other ; 
because the Biijah was a good, noble and generous prince, and the ido] of his 
people, and even the ICusalman historian (author of the Tahaqat'i-Na$iri) 
pays him a glowing tribute, (See Tahaqatf p. 1^). 

* Muhammad Bakkti&r was not a militaiy marauder or a religious 
fanatio. He was, no doubt, a cliampkm of Islam, but at the same time 
combined in himself all the qualities of a great general and a wise statesman. 
We read in the Tabaqat-bHafiri (Pers. text, p. 151), that both in Behar and 
Bengal, iust after their conquest, he eM^blished Mosques, OoUeges, Khanqahs 
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date* tho Kingdom of Bonga! beenme Rubject; to the Emper- 
ors of Delhi. Malik Iid|tifirad-din Mohammad Sa^htiii* was 
the first Muhammadan ruler of Bengal. In the year 599 
A.H. when Sultan Qutbu-d-dm after conquest of the fort 
of KSlinjar,® proceeded to tho town of Mahubah^ which it 
below Kalpi* and conquered it, Malik Muhammad Bahlitiir 
going from Bohar to wait on him^ met the Sultan, at the time, 
when the latter was proceeding from Mahflbah towards Baddun.^ 
He pi'csented jewelleries and divers valuables of Bengal 
and a large amount in cash. And for a time remaining in 
the company of tlic Sultan, he took permission to return, and 
came back to Bengal, and for a period rnling over Bengal he 
engaged in demolisliing the temples and in building mosques. 
After this, he planned an expedition towards the Kingdoms 
of Khata ^ and Tibbat, with a force of ten or twelve thousand 
select cavalry,*^ through the passes of the north-eastern moun- 

or Glmritablecsiablishments consisting of Students* Hostels and travellers’ 
Guest- honses, founded cities, and cstablishod military outposts strate- 
gic points, and introduced the coinage of money (see Tahaqat^ pp. 151 and 
149). lie laid down embankments, constrocted roads and bridges con- 
necting his northern military outposts nt Deokot and his southern military 
outpost at Laknor (perbiipo Nngor in Birbhiim} with his newly-founded 
capital at Lakhnauti. 

i t>., 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. This subordination (daring Baklitiar Khilp and 
nt least two of his immediate successors) was nominal, as Baj^tiar conqueroU 
Bengal and Behar ou his own account, though he outwardly acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Delhi. 

> A town and a celebrated hiU-fort in Banda district. 

i In the text ' Mahraa/ which is evidently a mistake of the copyist. 
Hahabais a town about 15 miles from Lucknow city. 

. * A town in Jalaun distriot, North-Western Provinces, on the right bank of 
the Jamna. 

i On the banks of the river Sot, North-Western Provinces, f at oot'^qnered 
by Sajrad Sabar Masud Gbazi, nephew of Sult&n Mahmud of Ooasni, in 1028 
A.C., and re-conquered by Qutbu-d-dm in 1196 A.C. 

4 In Tabaqat-i-Naviri, p 152, “ Tibbet and Tnrkistan.** 

1 Cfne can easily imagine Mat an immense Husalman army BaUltittr 
nil}! mast have subsequently poured into Bengal from the Upper/ Western 
Provinces, to have enabled him to detach 10,000 cavalry for an expedition into 
TtbM, without weakening his garrisob in the newly conquered P;iovinoes of 
Bengal and Behar, especially as we read in the Tabaqat (p. 157), 0iat at the 
same timp he sent a detaohmmit under Mahammad Shlrdnto W^ida Jajaa* 
gar (Orissa). Thoea who are given to sma ss m ent at the preaep nnmarical 
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liimfl Sott4;!aL Ciiklort by tlif' of numod 

f All Midb wlio Imd been ooiiTerted to Mnliammadan faith by 
Mahammad he reached towards those mottaUias. 

‘Art Mich lod Bakbtiir’s forces to a country, the town whereof 
is called Abardhan.^ and also Bnrnhmanj^adl. It is said that 
this town was foundocl hy Etnpcior Garsliasp .• Facing that 
town, iows a river called Namakdi,'* which in its depth and 
breadth, is thrice as ranch as the river Ganges. Since that river 
was turanltons, broad, and deep, and fordable with difllculty, 
marching along the Ijanks of the river for ten days,* he reached 
a place where existed a large bridge^ made of stone, and extending 
over twenty-nine arches, erected by the ancients. It is said that 
EmpeiX)r Garsjiasp, at the time of invading Hindustan, constructed 
that bndge, and came to the country of Kamrup. In short, 

fitrengfch of Musalmati popnlatton in Uongni, .niKl nre nfc pains to evolve theo- 
ries to ficconiit for it, niicrht ns well honr tii niiud these elementfiry fnetft of 
history. 

t In TabaqAt-i-Ka$iri p. 152 ** RfArdhan-Kote and “ Bardlian-Kote j ** in 
Baiaoni, p. 58, Vol. 1, Brahman.*' The ruins of ‘ Bnrdlian-Kote * lie north 
of Bogra close to Gobiudganje, on the Karatya river, not far from Ghoraghat, 
and tiiis is the place meant according to Professor Blochmann. 

8 A King of Turan or Tarkistan or Tartary or Scythia ; but in Knmah^ 
x-Kliusruan, p. 7, he is described as the last sovereign of the Peshdadian 
dynasty of Persia. In Feri stated that when Gai'ghasp made an 

inenrsion into Hindnstiin from Tarkistan, he founded the city of Pardhan.'* 

8 In Tabaqatd-Nayiri p. 152, ' Bagmatl ' and ' Bakmadl ' ; in Badaoni, 
p. 58, Vol. I, ** Brahmanputr" and ** firahmkadi.” The river referred to 
has been identified by Professor Blochmann to he the Karatya, which formed 
for a long time the boundary between ancient llnhammadim Bengal and 
Kamrfip. 

5 This ton days* march extended northward along the banks of the Karatya 
and the Teefta, whioh latter before 178 1 flowed weet of the Karatya, joined the 
Atrai, and fell into the Padma, and of all Bengal rivers extended furthest into 
Tibbat. Thia inarch then was along the frontier between ancient Muaalman 
Bengal and the territory of the Eftjah of K&nirup. BaUiti&r's Tlbbatan 
expedition must have oommenced in the latter part of 685 A,H. (18C9 A.C.) 
or beginning of 606 A*S. (1810 A,C.) 

• This bridge must have been in the neigWnnirliood. of Darxlielin^ {oi‘ Dar 
jeeting) which in those dayiapperrs to have been the boundary separating the 
Keehes from the hilUtribes. The author of the Tabaqatn-Nsfiri (Pers. text, 
p, l$8)i in this eo m ae et ion mentimm the following three tribes M then inhabit- 
ing Horthern Boi^l, VI#., (1) Koch, (8) Mech, and (9) There j vide .dso Oalton's 
Sihnology of Hengal. 

9 



ifdfiammnd sending aerois his foreeii by thal bkiulgn^ fttul 

pi\<^ttng two coromandatits for its proteotioii, planaod to adranoe, 
the R&jab of E&mmp, diisaading bim from an advaooe^ said that 
if bo (Mabaramad Bakbtiir) would postpone bis miu'cb to Tibbat 
that year, and next year eollootisg an adsipiate force would 
advance towards it in full strength I too would be the pioneer 
of the Moslem force, and would tighten up the waist of seU-saori* 
fice/* Muhammad Bakbtiftr absolutely unheeding this adTtoe, 
advancesd, and after sixteen days,‘ reached the country of Tihbat. 
The battle commenced with an attack on a fort which bad been 
built by king Garwhaap, and was very strong. Many of the 
^foslem force tasted the lotion of death, and nothing was gained. 
And from the people of that place who had been taken prisoners, It 
was ascertained that at a distance of five farsang from that fctt*t, 
was a large and populous city.* Fifty thousand Mongolian 
cavalry thirsty for blood and archers were assembled in that city. 
Every clay in the market of that city, nearly a thousand or five 
hundred Mongolian horses sold, and were sent thence to Lakhnaut!.* 
And they said “yon have an impracticable scheme in your head 
with this small force/’ Mnhammad Bakhtiar, becoming apprised 
of this state of affairs, l)ccnmo asliamed of his plan, and, without 
attaining his end, letreated. And since the inhabitants of those 
environs, sotting fire to tlic fodder and food-grains, had removed 
their chattels to the ambiisoades of the rocks, at the time of this 
retreat,* for fifteen days, the soldiers did not see a handful of 
food-|^ains, nor did the cattle see one bushel of fodder. 

i iu the Tabaqat-oNa^in (Pera. text, p. 15S), this march la thus related : 

After leaving a Turkiah officer and a officer with a large body of troopa 

to guard tiie bridge .Muhammad Bahhtiur KhIHl with hia army for fifteen 

daya marched ncroaa high bills and low defiles, and on the aixteenthday (from 
bta march from the bridge) descended into the open plain of Tihbat, nod 

{fassed many populous Fillngea, and after some eight hours* hard fighting, 

entrenched himeelf in a fort there.” 

s The Tabaq&t-i*Na^iri names the city EArmbatan. BaJ^ti&r KhiljVa march 
from the bridge was northward for sixteen days. 

SThe fair at Nik*niardan, 40 miles north-west of Pinajpur, attracts 
every year a large number of hilPponiea, which go theuoe to other plaoea in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

♦ In 16 days Bahhtifir gkilji retreated from the hills of Tibbat into the plains 

Kamrup. According to Major Baverty, from the hills of l>ar|eeling, Baj^tiir 
Khilit had advanced throngh Sikkim into Tihbaf towards the Sangpa* 



Wmlket bmaiirn tminfi my brottd exisqit the eii^eeki* <ii^ 

^ ofiShetniu 

Nor did the eattie fiee auy fodder eteepi the miebow ! 

Froea excessive hanger the edidiere dero|;red tleeh of boraeo 
Mid horeee preferring death to life placed their uoclcs under their 
daggeri. In shorti in tide atraitened couditioii, they reached the 
bridge* Since thoee tvro oomnirudante quarrelling with each other 
had deseiied their poate at the head of the bridge, the people of 
that country had deeh'oyed the bridge. At the sight of this des- 
truction, the heart of the high and the low suddenly broke, like 
the Chinese cup. Muhamn:ad Bakbtiar cngulphed in the tea of 
confix^ion and perplexity, despaired of every resource. After 
much striving, he got news that in the neighbourhood thei*e was a 
very large temple,^ and that idols of gold and silver were placed 
theie in great pomp. It is said that there was au idol in the 
temple which weighed a thousand mauuds. In short, Muhammad 
Bal^tiar with his force took refuge in this temple, and was busy 
improvising means for ci*ossiug the river. * The Bajah of Kam- 
rup^ had ordered all his troops and subjects of that country 
to commit depredations. The people of that country, sending out 
force after force, engaged in besieging the temple, and from 
all sides posting in the ground bainboo*iiuide lances, and tying 
one to the other, turned them into the shape of walls. Muhammad 
Bi4kbti&r saw that all chance of escape was slipping out of his 
hands, and that the knife was reaching the bone, so at once with 
his force issuing out of the temple and making a lorfie, he bix>ke 
through the stockade of bamboos, and cutting through his wh 3 % 
rescued himself from the hard-pressed siege. The infidels of that 
country pursued him to the banks of the river, and stretched their 
hands to plunder and slaughter, so that some by the sharpness of 
the sword and others by the inundation of water, wei^ engulphed 
in the sea of destruction. The Musalman soldiers on reaching tho 
river-banks stood perplexed. Suddenly, one of the soldleva 
plunged with his hoiue into the river, and went about mte arrow- 
shot, when another soldier seeing this, plunged^ simiiaidy into the 
river. As the river had a sandy bed, with a little' mdvmiient, all 

t Very likely, the temple of Hehamani m Kilmrup district. , 

S It would appear thal the Bijah of Kinu'up who had offered Adi eefri^^ea 
to BeUltter BkiliL in the end iorned out treacUerouu. > ^ ; 



were drowned. Onlj^ Hnhftiumnd with one tkotxfemud 

cetalry (amd according to auoiliei* mCK uut, with three handred 
cavalry) sueceeded in crossing ovor;^ the lest met with a widMwy 
grave. After Muhammad BaMitiar had eix>sscd safely over the 
tnmultoos river with a small foixie^ from excessive rirge and 
humiliation, in that tlio females and the children of the slanghiered 
and the drowned from alleys and terraces abused and cursed him, 
he got an attack of consumption, and reaching Deokot* died. 
And according to other accounts, ‘Ali Manlan ICInlji, wlio was one 
of Ins oliioers, dui iiig that illness, slew raised the 

standard of sovereignty over the kingdom of Lakhiuiuti. The 
period of Malik lyitiaru-d-diii Muhammad Bakhtiar’s rule over 
Bengal was twelve years. When Muhammad Bakbtiar passed 

• For a discussion of tlie route of Jjaklttrar Khilii*H expedition into Tibbnt, 
aud of Ilia retreut therefrom, see Itaverly^s notes in liis trunslution of Tuba4[at* 
i-Xasiri, uml BUx^limann’s Contributions to liisiory and (Jeograpliy of Bengal, 
J.A.S. for 1875, Xo. 3, Part I, p. 283, 

Tabaqat-i.X’a^iri (Pers. printed text, p. H6) .states that BakiiiiJO* IGiilji 
successfally swam across the l irei- with only one hundred troopers, whilst nil 
the rest of bis army wore drowned. 

8 Deokot or Daindiunah, near Chingarumpur, sontU of Dinajpur, was the 
northern Miisalmuu Military outpoat in the time of Bakhtiar who 

hud set out for Tibbat tut her from Deokot or Lakhnanti, 

8 Ali Murdan ussassiiuited Maluinimad Buyitlur Sh^ji iu 806 A.H. 
(1210 A.C.) at Deokot. This date is arrived at if Bengal was conquered iu 
5U4 A.II. orll98 A.C, hy B:»khuar jChilji, as Ute best ncooutits would indicate, 
and also if he itiigtied for 12 years over Benguh Professor Blochmanu men- 
tions 602 A. 11. UH the date of BakUtiar’s assassination, bathe accepts 594 
A.H. as the date of the Bengal' conquest— which involves chronological 
contradiction. 

Mr. Thomas iu his ** Initial Coinage of BengnF' siutes tltai Ali Mardiia 
assumed independence under the title of Atauddin when Qutbuddin Aibak 
died in Lahore in 607 A.H. Thus allowing 8 months for Malik A^uddm’s 
rale, Bajshtiar Oiljl appears to hare been assassinated about the middle 
of 606 A.H. — the. date previously airivod at by me. 

In Badaoni, it is stated that Muhammad Bakhti^r Khllii returned to 
Deokot from Tibbat with only some three hundred troopers, the 
rest of his eipeditionnry force having perished, and fell ill from vexation, 
and was attacked with hectic fever, and useil to say “no doubt Sultan 
Muhammad Muizaddiu lias met with nn accident, that fortune has gone so 
against me.“ And when he became weak from illneas, AH Mnrdan, one 
of Muhammad Ba^k tier’s principal officers, srrtved at Deokot, and End- 
ing him bciLriddeii, pulled down the sheet fmm his face, and desimtchcd 
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from tli0 nth of tliia iiii.ns»ifc»>ry wurlil into tlic cteimal world, 
M»lik V d-dia iSbUji fluooeoded to iW rule over Bmi|ffkL 
luoiiiiit liad not paaaed, wlieii ^All Mai'din alew liindi 


EULE OF ‘AH MAftOAN JffllUl IN BENGAL 

After the a^^i^assinaitoa of ‘Aia^Hd-diii, las assassin, ‘All MnrcUu 
Kbilji lMr;aiie raler of Bengal, stjled himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, 

him wUh ono blotv of a dagger. The above account reinlercH thna by 
the Tabaqat-i-Ni^iri, the aeaeest contemporary account, (Pwtf. text, 1 p* 
2 ^ 0 ). — Whou Ba^ltiar |^tji with about one hundred troopers only made 
good his escape across the river, ‘Ali Mich with his relatives rendered good 
services, and oondooted Ba||tiar Shdji towards Deokot. On arrival at 
Beokot, from excessive hnmiliatioa Bahhtisr fell ill and Blunt hioiself up, 
and did not ride out in the streets, fmr whetiever he did mt, widows and 
orphans of the soldiers and officers that had fallen, used to oarse and abuse 
him from the terraces and the streets. Bal^tiilr wonld say “ Some misliap 
must have befallen SoJtan Hoizaddia, for the tide of fortnno to have 
thus turtted against me.” And it was a fact, for at that time Sulpm Mtiiz- 
nddiu had fallen at the hands of an i^sassin (a Ghakkur). From excessive 
hnmiUation, Mahammad Bakhtiar Khllji fell ill and was coufineil to his 
bed, and at length died. And according to another ncconiit, on© of his officers 
*AJz Msrdin jQliijl who was bold and ferocious, and held the lief of Beokot, 
on hearing tVie news of Bakhtlsris illnesa, . came to DeOkot, found him lying 
in bed, threw aside the sheet from his face, and slew him.” 

I His name was Malik *Azuddiu Mohammad Siiirau Khilji (Tabaqut- 
i'Nariri, Pern, text p. 157). The follcFwiiig account of idm is Buminurised 
from Tabiqiit, the nesrest contemporary account: "Muhammad ^tran 
aud Ahmad Iran were two brothers, both being gbilj noblemen, uud in the 
service of Ba|l|tiir. When Bakhtilr led his expedition towards Tibbat, he 
sent the above two brothers with an army towards Lakhnautt and Jajnagar 
(Orissa). When these heard the news of Balfetiar’s assassination, they retnrned 
to Beokot, and after performing funeral ceremonies, proceeded towards 
Narkoti (not identilied, bmt must have lain not far from Deokot) which was 
held in fief by * AH Mardin Khllji. They captured the latter, aud placed him 
in charge of the Kotwal (the poltoe oommiseioner) of that place, named Baba 
Kotwal Ispahaiu, and retnri^ to Beokot. Muhammad Shlrau was an 
energetic man endowed with noble qualiti^ At the conquest of Kudeah, 
he had r rendered good aervioe by capturing elephRuts. As he was head of the 
Khil)I oligarchy, all the ^ilji nobles acknowledged him as their chief and 
paid homage to him. In the meantime. All Mardau ^ilji made good his 
escape, proceeded to Belhi, and persuaded Sultftu Qatbaddlii to depute irora 
Oudh (^aimaz Ruml to LakhnanU, in order to put down the. El|iljt oligarchy 
in Bengal. Qussamnddin Xwaz who bffidthe fief of Kauktori^(Kangor^ near 
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and lali'oduocd tHo JQutb'xk and the oeiin in bis owa ntmeJ Tlio 
breeze tas^leni^ and Tanitjr bjbw into tha raaesses of liio braioi 
and ha ootniiiaiicad oppi'es^oos and innoTaliotia Two yaaia ha 
coniinned to rule, at length when the Imperial army from Delhi 
arrived, all the S3>i)jis making a common caaee with the Imperial 
army avenged the murder cd ^Aaa*d-dui. After this, the rale 
of this kingdom passed to Qh^n-d-diu Shilji« 


RULE OF (iBIifJU.D-DlN OtfUl IN BENGAL* 

Gliiasn-d-dlii succeeded to the rule of Bengal. In that 

year 007 A.H., Sultan Qatbu-d-din, whilst playing at polo at 

Deolcot) from Kh’Uw ahencl to receive Qaimas Bumii and 

111 the 1attcr*B company proceeded to Deekot, and on the initiative ot 
Qaimaz, received the Hef of Deokot. When Qaimaz wae retnming from 
Deokot, Muhammad Shiran and other Khtlj! nohlee collected together, and 
attempted to re*fcake Deokot. Qaimaz came back, fonghi vriHi the IthilH 
nobility and Muhammad Shiran, who being defeated, diapersed, qaarrelled 
amongat theiuBelves near klakidali (Maeidah, a perganah aonth-eaat of Deo- 
kot) and Mantoah (Santoah, a perganab sovih-eaet of Deokot), and 
Muhammad Shiran was slain, lie lies burled at Saniosh (on the banks of 
tke Atriti river). 

i * Ali Mardan Khtlji, assassin of Bakhtiar Khilii atid Azuddin £hi)ji, ruled 
from 607 A.H. to 600 or 610 A.H. and assumed independence and title of 
Saltan ‘ Alauddin, on the death of Qatba-d-dln Aibak. In Tabaqii-i-Ns|iri it 
is stated that he recited the Khntbah ; but Badsoni states that he minted also 
coins in his own name. [I have not jet seen anj of his coins. Mr. Thomas 
in his * Initial Coinage of Bengal ’* notices the coins of Abanddia’s snccessor, 
Ghiasnddin, struck in .i,H. 616, see J.A.S., p. 154, p. 1, Vol. XUI for 1678], 
It is also stated in 'i'nbaqatd-Nasin (Pers. text, p. 159}, that from excessive 
insolence, he divided the country of Iran and Turin amongst his adherents, 
i^nd no one dared to suggest that those dominions did not pertain to him. 
One person complained of poverty to Alauddin, who enquii^ whence he 
came. On learning he came from Ispahan, ho ordered his ministers to 
write out a doenment assigning lands in Ispaham to him ! 

It is stated in Tabaqit, that on escape from the custody of the Xotwal 
of Karkoti, Ali Mardan went to Snltin Qnthu-d-din, and reedved the Vice- 
royalty of Lakhnauti. When he crossea the Kosi river, Hnssamnddin from 
Deokot received Um, conducted him to Deolcot, where Ali Hardin 'was 
formally installed in power. He was cruel and ferodons, killed nuuty 
noUes, and the native chloftiuns tremded under him. The subjects as 
well as the soldiers w^ere in dingnst with him. 

* His real name was HummUddia Iwms-biu Al-Hsaaia. He was a 
noble of gk^!|i uud Garmsir, and on Jdninff Ba|i|tfsr Skilji was first ftp* 



Lnhor, felt ivm liifi hme^ and died, and liis eon, Aram SB&b# 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and the Empire iell into deoaj. 
Ohiftp^d-dln eetahlishmg completely hia rate orer this province, 

pointed to ief of Kengor, (s^ok lag loath^eaet of Oeokot) end nest 
promoted to ehmcge of the Important northern military ontpoat of 
Deokot. On the eppolutment of AH Merdan £^i)Ji to the rale of Bengal, 
he adranoed to feeeive ihe new Tioerej on the banka of the Koei ri? er, 
and helped in the latter'a inatalktion at Deokot. On the teiaaeinalioa 
hf the Qilji nohles of AH Mardan, who had ainoe the death of Emperor 
Qnlbnddiu Aibak aeenmed independenoe, Haaiamnddta waa eieoted 
chief of the Khilji oligarchy in Bengal in 009 or 010 A.H. Seeing the 
feebleneea of Qalboddm'i enoeeaaor, Aram Sh^h, Htisaamn-d-dia aeinmed 
independence! made Lakhnanti hii capital, and aasnmed the title of 
Sal);&n Qhiiga.d^In abont SIS A.H., and minted ooina in hia own name. 
Hr. Thomaa in hia ** Initial Ooiuage of Bengal ** noticee eereral coins of 
Sult&n Ghiflsn-d-din atrook at Qanr or Lakhnanti between 614 and 680 
A.H. An esaminaticn of theee coins indicates the interesting and onriona 
fact that Ghiastt-d-dm had pnt himaelf in oommnnioation with the Khalifa 
of Baf^ad ao far back as 620 A.H. (that is, earlier than Bmperor AltamsJi 
of Delhi who obtained similar honour in 626 A H.) and obtained a 
pontifioitil p}«tent, recognizing the sorereigu of Bengal amongst the 
Moslem hierarchy of the world. This oireiimatauce, as atiggested by 
Mr. Thomas, wonld also indicate that in those days there was freer aea 
and ocean- intercourse between the Mnsalmans along the shores of Bengal 
and the Arabs of the sea-ports of Basrah and Baj^dad, than between 
Mnaalmans of more inland places in India and the Arabs of the aforesaid sea- 
parts. 

In 622 A.H., Emperor Altarngh from Delhi iu\^ed Bengal, and on 
Balt&n Ghia|;addia paying him tribute, peace was oonolnded. In 624 A.H. 
Baltin Kifiroddln, eldest son of Emperor Altamsh, inr^ed Lakhnanti, 
whilst Ghiasnddin was engaged at Kamrnp and Bang (East Bengal), and 
fonght a battle with Baltin Ghiigaddln, on the latter’s return, and 
killed the latter, and saceeeded to the rale over Bengal In a semi-sovereign 
capacity, with the approval of his faftlier, Emperor Altamih* It is stated 
that Baltin Ghiifiitddln extended npd consotidsded the Moslem sovereignty 
in Bengal, and extended his ergpire over Jajnagar (Orissa), Bang (East 
Bengal), Kamrad (or Kamrap, Western Assam}, and Tirbat (see Tahaqat- 
i-Ka|iri, Pert, text^ p. 168.) Minbajos-Siraj, Author of Tabaqat-i-Na(iri who 
visited Lakhnaiiti shortly after in 641 A.H. and appreciated the material 
improvements effected by Ghisfaddln, pays him a high trihnte (Pets, text, 
p. 161), a tdhnte which in 627 A H. Emperor Altamsh had also paid to the 
memory of this good and great sovereign, by decreeing that Ghiignddin 
shoald In his grave be styled as a Snitia. Amongst his publio woiks, 
Tabaqat^i-Mafiri mentions that he foanded the Fort of Baskot (Bssankot 
near Gaur), established mosqneSi and Pnbllc Halls, Ac. 
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mtrodnced the the coin in faig own nntno, and to 

some extent arrogating to himseU the sovereign |>ower, he ruled 
over this country. And when the throne of Delhi by the accessiou 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altainsli rec3ived echi in the year 622 
A.H., the latter marched with his forces to Behar, and invaded 
Lakhnauti. Saltan Qhiasu-d-din not finding strength in himself 
to stand an encounter, presented to the Emperor thirty-eight 
elephants, eighty thousand rupees, together with various 
Valuables and other presents, and enlisted himself amongst the 
adherents of the Emperor. Snltan Shamsu-d-dTn Altam^ 
introducing there the Khuthak and the coin in his own name 
and bestowing on his eldest son the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-din* 
and entrusting to him the rule over the kingdom of Lakhnauti, and 
presenting to him the royal umbrella and staff, himself returned 
to the metropolis of Delhi. Sultin (^i&su-d-din was ju;^t and 
liberal, and the period of his rule was twelve years. 


RULE OF SULTAN NA^IRU-D-DIN, SON OF SULTAN 
SHAMSU-D-DIN ALTAMSH, EMPEROR OF DELHI. 

Sultan Nasiru-d-din succeeded to the rule of Bengal. After 
the return of Sultan Shamsu-d-din J^tsmsh towards Delhi, 
Qhiagu-d-dln who had gone towards the kingdom of Kamrup, 
returaiiig, raised the standard of revolt. SultSn Naglru-d-din killed 
him after a bloody engagement, and obtaining much booty, sent 
many vjiluables and presents of this country to many of his 
Acquaintances at Delhi, and for three years and some months he 
continued to rule over Bengal. In the year 626 A.H., at Lakhnauti, 
he tasted the untasty lotion of death. ^ And Hussfimu-d-din Kbilji* 

1 His body was brought to Delhi, and enshrined by the loving father in a 
beantiful mansolenm (known as the mnnsoleum of Snltln about 

three miles west of the celebrated Qatb Minar. In the inscription 
Jbn the mnnsoleum, Ngjirnddm is entitled ‘^Dmperor of the East,’* or 
** Mslik-nl-Mafok-ubSharq/' Emperor Attamsb so much loved the memory 
of his eldest son (the King of Bengal) that he bestowed his name 
Hiijirnddm) on his (Emperor's) younger son who afterwards monnted 
the throne of Delhi, after whom Tabaqat-I-Nasiri is named. 

t In TabaqaH'Biasiri, “ Balka Malik Sfeiljl** The oorreet name appears 
to be Malik Il^tiarnddia Balka, who assumed the title of Doulat 6b^i 
and minted coins. Mr. Thomas in Ids Initial Coinage of Bengal" notices 
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^ of th# nobles of Md« Bskbiiit iiioeeeiled fe tiie rdl 
of Bengal, 

EULE OP ‘AUIU-D-DIN IBAWT. 

When Snltftn ghan^<i*d-diii Altamoh heard the newt of the 
death of his beloved son, be observed the neoessarj ceremoiiies 
of mourning, and in tlie year 627 A. H. for the pnrimse of q[iieReh- 
ing the fire of iiisnrreotion which liad appeared in Bengal otter 
the death of Nifini-d-dln, proceeded to Lattnanti, and aftmr 
fighting with Malik Hnssamn-d-din Sihiiji* who raising inebmo- 
tion had brought about complete disorder in the government ol 
Bengal, captured him. After weeding out the root of insurrecr* 
tion, and quelling the tumult of rebellion, he assigned the role 
of that kingdom to losul-mulk Malik * Alau*d-din Sbdn.^ And 
the latter devoting himself to the subjugation and administration 
of the countiy enforced in this oonntrj the Imperial Sh^tbah and 
coin. After ruling three years, he was recalled. 


EDLE OP SAIPU-D-DIN TUEK.» 

After anpercession of IsEu-l-mulk *Alan*d-dln, Saifa<^d«dlti 
Turk received the Royal patent of Vioeroyolty of Bengal. He, 

a coin of Doalat Shth etraok ia 627 A.H, To pat down Doalat fimpavor 
Altamsh personally invaded Bengal for the second time in 627 A. H., defeated 
Doalat gh&h or 1 jd^tiaruddiri Balka, and entrusted the government of Bengal 
to Alaaddin Khin or Alnaddiii Jini. (Tabaqnt-1-Nafiri, Pert, text, p* 174). 

1 In Bttdont, ** Malik Alaaddin Khafi. ** in Tabaqat-i^Naiiri **Aland4Ba 
Jani.” After his first invasion of Bengal, in 622 A.H., Salj;5n QiaittBaddin 
Altatngh Beparated BeUar from Bengal, which was atnier Snltin <Biiaettddia^ 
and left Alauddin Jani M its Governor. On Altamsh’s withdrawal, Sal|an 
Ghiaettddin wrested Behar again from Alaaddin JanI, and hence the second 
invasion of Bengal by Emperor Altamfh’s son. 

2 The following aoooant of him is abridged by me from Tabaqat-i-Ksfiri, 
the nearest contemporary account (Pars, text, p. 238) “ Malik Saifachfin 
Aibak l^iitat was a Turk of Sh^ta ; be was a noble Malik, and was 
endowed with excellent qnalities. Snlfi&n Na^iraddin Midimnd, King of 
Bengal, (sou of Emperor Altamsh), porehased him, and kept him in his 
company, first appointing him as Amir-ul* Majlis (Lord ChamberlaiA) and 
then conferring on him the fief of Barsati. Subeeqaently, fbr his good 
services, he wae appointed Governor of Behar, and next promolid to the 

10 
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too« oeenpied the Yicmgftl thnnie for tbreo yaftm, lie died 
of poison. 

RUI/B OF laZU-D-DlN TUQHAN mlV^ 

Sinoe the joggling skj at tliat time had thrown the reins of 

yfoero^tj of Bengal (Lakknanti;, when Alauddin Jani» lh« Bengal Ticeroy, 
was noalled. He ea|itored toTeral elephants in Yila 7 et*i*Bang (Bas^ 
Bengal}, seat them ae inreaents to the Delhi Emperor (ghamsiiddln Altam8h) 
and reoeifed the title of Ii^antat. 

1 llie following aeeoant of him ia anmmarised by me from Tabaqat*i- 
Hariri, the nearest oontemporary iioooont (Pers. text, p. 242);-*»Mo1ik Taiwan 
^anTnrki was comely in appearance, and noble in heart. He hailed 
from liberal and generons, endowed with noble qualities ; 

in liberality and geneieaity, and in oonoiiiating and winning over people, 
he had no match in the army. When the 8al|&a (Emperor Altam^) 
purohaaed him, he first became the Royal cap-bearer, next he was appointed 
Secretary and Keeper of the Imperial Seal (Dawat Bar}. He lost the 
Imperial jewelled ink-pot, and was degraded to the office of Chasfanigtr 
(a taster to a prince}, and after a long time, was appointed Snperintendent 
of the Imperial stahlaa (Amir-i-Akhnr) $ and after some time, was appointed 
feudatory of Badaon, and nait appointed Governor of Behar, when Lakhnauti 
(Bengal) was conferred on Ighnntat Saifnddin Aibak. At length when Saif* 
addin dM, Tnghan Khin was appointed to the vacant Bengal (Lakhnauti) 
Yioaroyaltj. After the death of Bnltin Ki^iruddin Mahmud (son of Emperor 
Altam^, and Viceroy of Bengal), between Ta^an Khin and the feudatory of 
Lakhnaati named Lakor Aibnk, who enjoyed the title of Aar Khin. ill-feeling 
broke out. Tn^^n yh ln foaght with Lakor Aibak before the fort of 
Baaankot, close to Lakhnaati, defeated and killed the latter, and subdued 
both wings of Lakhnaati, one being in Radh on the side of Lakor (probably 
Hagor) and the other being ia Barand, ou the side of Deokot. At this 
lime, Empress Rnziah ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi, and Tnghan 
sent eavoys with presents to Delhi, and received in retam Imperial 
piSients sent in charge of Qazi falkluddin. Tugh^Q proceeded from 
Lakhnauti be Tirhot district, and acquired much booty and treasure. 
When Sultin Mniaoddin Bahram §hah asoended the Imperial throne of 
Iflelhi, Tof^n £||an sent the former also presents. When Sultan Ainuddin 
gaooeeded Bahram Bahanddio Hnllal Sndani invaded Ondh, 

Mnnikpur, and Karah and cast eyes on the eastern psortnoea, and so Tugb^n 
Khin went to Karah and Manikpur, (to conoiliabe Bahaaddin and to turn 
him back), and in Oudli met Minbaja-s-Siiaj, (author of Tshaqat-i-Na^iri), 
and with the latter went back to Lakhnauti in 641 A/H. At this time 
the Bajah of Jajaagar (Oriaaa) committed depredations In Lakhnaati. 
Tugban gfesn that year, by way of reprisal, invaded Jajiuigar ( Minim ja* 
s«Siraj accompanying him) and reached and stormed fort of Baktaaau, 





of Dslhl iato the Iwaii of 8iil||a R»zial^> jhwgitlifc 
of Snltftii gjbaiiin>d*dia AlUvidbi ditriof hor reign, tiw Vfoir^all^ 

wbich ii on the Oriii'i frontier. WigWn$ ensnod, and ike IIitsalllMuill 
ware defeated. 1?ci(|^%n l]|An retarned to liakhnanit, eent* dharfa*t>ii&n!lc 
A||ari to the Bmi^r of Bdhij to seek for liel|i. ITndor IhnpiOM^i ofdor, 
a large mtmf led hy Tamar S^ln <^mmddin Qiran, fendatozy of Ondh^ 
wee sent to liakhat^nth in order to repel and chastise the mftdels of 
Jajnagar (Orissa) The Rajah of Jajnngar itivaded Lakhnanti, owing 
to Musalmans in the prevLons expedition haring demolished the OHesa 
fort of Katasan (or Baktasan). The Orissans first took liakor (probabTj 
Kagor), and slaughtered a large body of Mnsalmans inolnding the Oomtnand^ 
ant of Lakor, named Fakhral llnfik Karimuddin, and then approached 
the gate of Lakhnauti, bat after fighting rekeated. Than between 
Toidinn S|in and Tamar iU*feeling ensoed« and they fought against 
eaoh other, and on both sides many were killed. By the intercession 
of Mmbiija*s>Siraj (author of Tabaqat-i-Ns^iri) peace was brought about 
between the two,' on condition that Lakhuanti would be left to Tamar 
Sian, and Tag||(;iL ghtn with his treasures and elephants and effects 
would retire to Delhi. Tu|jian did so (in his company being Minhajo* 
B-Siraj}j the Bmperor loaded him with presents, bestowed on him 
the QoTernorthip of Oadh, whilst Tamar S^in held the Bengal 
Tioerejidty. On the same night, both died, Tamar Khin at Iiakhnautii 
and Tagian in Oudh ! ** 

It would appear from the abore that the inrasion of Beugal by Huffeals 
under Cbangii Khan referred to in the text, ie a myth and a mistake for the 
inrasion of Lalhoauti by the Hindus of Jajusgar (Orissa). The mistake 
is repeated in nany histories, but Tabaqat’s account is the most reliahle, 
as its author was an eye^witneis of the affair. 

I The daughter of Bmperor Altamgh- named Easiah, ascended the throne 
of Delhi in accordance with her father’s wishes iti 634 A.H. (1236 A.G.) 
The sight of an unveiled Moslem Bmpress seated on the Imperial 
throne of Delhi, struck all Indo-Hoslem eyes in those days as a carious 
phenomenon, end henoe our author’t expreseioa, '’Juggling eky.” 8he 
reigned for three years from 1126 A.O. to 1239 A.O. According to 
Badsoni, the Bmpreas was endowed with exeelient qualitiee, and was 
brave, geneross and intelligent. She followed the path of eqolly aid the 
principles of justioe, aud set iti oider the affairs which had remelied ill cen* 
fusion daring the brief reign of her step*lfirother 9al{;in Ruknuddlm finis 
Shah. She iot before her the pursuit ef beneficence as the ohjeol off her 
ambition, and made Nisamul Jnnaidi, Ohief Tisier. The Bmpress came out 
of the curtlid tpre maeculine garments, suoh as a tunic and a Kidlahf and sat 
on the thron According to Tabaqat»i-Ba|iri, she was put to death by 
the Hindus. 1^ ^ learned in the Qoran, tnduskions in publio business, 
firm and energdtio rvery erists. Indeed, she wee a great woman and a great 
QMiff* 
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df was bestowed on Issn^d-din Tugban 7he latter 

doToM himaelt to the admiuisbration of the oonxitrj, and for a 
period was saooessfnL When in the year 039 A.H. Sal|;&n 
Alan^d-dln Masnd asoeiided the throne of Dellii^ Tngbftn Sban sent 
many presents and valuables to the Emperor of Dehli in charge 
of ghs^n*l*Malk Sanqarl, and the Emperor sent to Issu-d-din 
Tdgbin Sb&n in charge of Q&zi Jalftln-d-din, Governor of Oudh, 
a ruby •laid umbrella and a special robe of honour. And in the 
year 642 A.H., tldrty tltousand Masbnl soldioiis of Clianglz 
making an incursion into the kingdom of Lakhnauti through 
the passes of the northern mountains) created much confusion. 
Malik Izsu-d-dln sent an account of this to Sultan Aliu-d-din. 
On hearing of this, the Emperor despatched to Lakhnauti a 
large force under Malik Qurabag T. mar wlio was one of 

the serraots of b3iw&jah T&sb, for assisting Tugb&n Sbnn. At 
the time of engagement, the Mughal forces not being able to give 
^ttle returned to their country, vanquished. In the meantime, on 
certain occasions between IszD>d«dln Tughun Shan and Malik 
Qurlbag Tamar IQ^n, dissension set in ; consequently, Sul|in 
Alftu-d-din, in acoordanoe with the saying ^‘Two rulers cannot 
rule over one country,’’ appointed Malik Qurftbag Tamar Shan 
to be ruler of Lakhnauti, and recalled to Debll Malik Iszu-d-din 
Tugbftn Shan. Tughin Sh&i) ruled for 13 years and some 
months. 

0 

BULB OP MALIK QDRABSG TAMAR SUllx.i 

After Bupercession of Malik Izzu-d-dm Tughaii K>in, Quribig 
Tamar becoming ruler of thd^ingdom of Lakhnauti, eet 

I lialik QuribSg Tamar tjfin or Qamra-d-dlD Qirau Temar uas 
Qevsrnor of Bengal from 642 A.H. to 644 A.H., when he died. 

An aocOnut of his career in Bengal already appears in a prefions note 
Bis previoas career may, however, be noticed hare. I summarise it from 
Tabaqat-bNiiiri (Pers. test, p« 247), which is a oontemporsry scooimt.*— 
‘Mfslllk Tamar H^in Turk was virtnous and polished in manners, very ener>^ 
gftio and geaerpas and active and brave. He had a handsone appearance. 
ScllAa |baasa*d-dui Altam|h purchased him for 60,000 ehUd. ^^pointed hinr 
X>ep«ty 8uperinte&deat.of the Bojal Stables, whilst Tngha was the 

Chief Sapvnntendeat. In the reign of Bmpress Basiah, . ^besamefeo^* 
tory of KaaanJ, hnd foiight In the expedition against Kahw f ijad Malwah, 
and mdered good sonricss. He reodved fief of Kaiah, aim idso did good 
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h ftdniiiiistmtife ftftikiri. AfW mlifig teii ymm^ he died* 
And in the reigii of Bmpetx>r l!7ifim*d*din^ Mainnud* aon oi 
SeitM giiaiii8a-d«diii Altaiii«]^ in tUe year 6(>5 H* the Yioeroyaitj 
of l 4 akh]miiti waa enimsted to Halik Jal&tn«d*din 


RULE OP MALIK JALALU-D-DlN RglN * 

ViThen Malik Jalila^d-din sncoeeded to ike Yicerojaltj 
of the kingdom of Lakhnanti, he raled over it for a year more 
or lose, and in the year 656 A.H. he was snpercededi and Arsaldn 
S]i6n was ap{K»inted Yioeroy of that proTinoe. 

RULE OP ARSALiN KHAN » 

Wiien Arsalftn jQ^an became Viceroy of Lakhnanti, he dcTot- 
ad himself to administrative matters. He asserted some amount 
of independence. In the year 657 A.H., he sent two elephants 
and much jewellery and rare stuffs to Saltan Na^ira-d-dln, and 
shortly after died at Lakhnauti. 

service there. Oa the death of Nastra-d-din, he wa« appointed Oovemor of 
Oadh. Whilst at Oadh, he invaded all the eastern tracts inolnding Tirhut, 
and carried off immense booty. He was thence sent to Lakhnauti to help 
Toghan Khan in repelling the Ooriya invasion, and after that settled down 
in Bengal as its Vioeroy. 

1 After him the Tabaqatd-Kafiri is named ; it is a general histoiy of 
India from the oommenoement of Mnaalman Buie down to 668 A-H. 
(1260 A.G.) SoltBu KasirU’d'dln succeeded Saltan Alau-d-dln to the throne 
of l>elhi in 1246 A.G. His Viaier was Caiiasu»d*dln Baibas (afterwards Bm* 
peror Balban). Of the six years which intervened between 658 A.H. and 
664 A.H. (the date of assumption of sovereignty by Bmperor Balban) there 
is no known historical work. The T^kk firus Shah! of Ziau^d^dm Band 
only began from ^iaan*d*diu Balhan’s reign. Imperor Balban reigned fTon 
1265 to 1287 kS). 

f Jalaluddtn Haaud, Malik Jani B|UjI l^an, became Governor of 
Bengal in 656 A.H. 

1 do not And any detailed account of him given in the Tabaqatd-Kafiri. 

* lBsa*d*d!ii Balban was Governor of Bengal in 657 A.H., in whioh 
year he was attacked by Ta]u«d-din Analan tb&n BaDjarri*£hwarisni| who 
was subsequently captured or killed at Lakhnauti by Isso-d-dto. Beiioe 
Tajn-d-din Arsalan Qan oannot count amongst Governors of Bex^ (see 
Blochmann'a Contr. to Hist, and Geog. of Bengali and Tabaqat-Miraiirii 
Perib tex^ p. 867). 
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EXJhE OF MUHAMMAD TlTAtt 

After tha death of Arsalan SSMto, hii non, Md« TillrJ|kio, who 
was innstnoos for his hraverj, libeiwlity, heteieai aad honestj, 
becoming independent in his mle of Lakhnamli, Aid not much 
bend bis head in submission to Emperor E'S^inml^dln. And after 
a while, he had the £hntbah ip the kingdom of Xnikhnaati recited 
iti his own name, and for some time he passed in this wise. And 
when in the year 664 A.H. the throne of Debll received eclat 
from the accession of Snltin ^iasa-d-din Balbaii, and the fame 
of high aspiration and steadiness and high ambition of that 
Emperor spread to nil sides, Md. Tatar nsing foresight, 

sent sixtj'three head of elephants, together with other presents, 
to Dehli. As this was the first year of iiis accession, Snllan 
^iasa*d-dia Balban considering this an auspicious angnry, illn- 
minated the City with lamps, dnd the nobles, feudatories and the 
principal officers presenting nazar became recipients of gifts. 
And the envoys of Muhammad Tatar Shan, after being loaded 
with presents, got permission to return. Tatar pleased with 
the Impeiial gifts, submitted and enrolled himself in the ranks of 
the Emperor’s Omara. Sultan ^iaga-d-*diu Balban appointed a 
Turkish slave named Tui^ral to the Viceroyalty of Lakhnauti.* 

I Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan, son Arsalan Sanjar, had 

been for some time OpTernor of Bengal, when the Bmperor Balban 
asoended the throne (664 A.H.) (See Taril^ Firas gkaki, by Zian*d*d!n 
Barni, Pers. text, pp. 58 and 66.) He was generous, liberal and brave. After a 
few years he was succeeded by Tni^ral, who proclaimed himeelf king, under 
the title of Snltan MogbisQ'd'dm/ 

5 This account differs slightly from Professoy Bloohmann*s oonclnsions 
derived from inscriptions and the evidence of coins, as set forth in his Contri* 
bntions to the History and Geography of Bengal. Professor Bloohmann holds 
that on the death of Hnhammed Titar Khin, which took place shortly after 
Balban^s accession, appointed Imperial Governor of 

Lakhnanti j that gh^r was succeeded in the office by Amin 

whose Deputy or Naib was Tnij^ral. Tu^j^val heard of Balban*s illnesst 
attacked and defeated Amin ^In, and proclaiined himself king of 
Bengal under the title of Snltan Haghisu-d-dm (A,0. 1879). Balban 
recovered from his illness shortly after, Invaded Bengal in penon, defeated 
To^ral, at some place near Snnargaoii, where Banoj Bai was the semindar 
(Tari^*i*Fims p. B7), and in 681 H. (A.C. 1288} before leaving Bengal 
conferred the throne of Bengal on his (the Bmperor Balban’s) son, Bii|j|ra 
l^ in. who assnmed the title of Snlt&n Hasira*d-din« Nifini^-dln a|^pears to 
have diedin 801 H. (1202 A.C.}, that is about five yeara after the death of his 
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boofttne Vmmxy ot lnddiiMti. In tibai, in KlMlvtl% 
amd htmT^, camrafe and aagacify h$ was snaq^ualM, in n riid^b 
tirns lie broegkt ttie kingdom d LakknanM to sakjeelbii and 
orderiSind sabjagaled Kamrap (Weston Anmm). In tiheiear 
678 A»H. lie marclied with bis forces from lialchiiaati to Jajnagar, 
and TanqnisUiug the Eajah of that plaoe, obtained manj elepbimts 
and much riohos and ebattels and etiiffs. In that SaltSn ^iagn- 
d-din Balban had become old^ and both of his eons wore at MnUin 
with large forces engaged in fighting the Ifnidlials, the Idngdom 
of Lakhnanti was lost sight of. In consequence of this circam- 
stance, Togbnil failed to despatch elephants and booty to the 
Emperor. And also as at the time the Emperor was sick at Delhi, 
and had not oome out of the palace for one month, and rnmoni'S 
of his death had spread in the Bmpirci Tn^ral finding the field 
completely open, sallied out, and eolleetitig a large force proclaimed 
himself Snltftn Ma(j^8a*d*d!n, and nnfarling on his head the red 
Royal umbrella, had the Shu (bah in that conn try recited after his 
own name. Simultaneously with this erent, the Emperor reoorered 
health, and royal edicts annonneiag the recovery were received. 
Tnghral, not becoming asliamed of what he had done, straek the 
hand of disloyalty on the hem of hostility. When Siiltfin 
Q|iie§a*d-din Balban became aware of this, he despatched Malik 
Abtakin who had long hairs, and who had the title of Amin 
m^in and was Governor of Ondb, appointing him generalissimo 

illastrioas father BmpertHr Balban. For a full aooonnt of Tuf^ral atyled Sul* 
):«n MnAisa*d*dmi see Tabiiqat4*Ni)9iri (Fsra« teat, p. 261), and also Tsril^4* 
Firaz ghahi (Pers. test, pp. 81 to 94), by Ziaa-d-diii Bami. Before becoming 
Goreraor of Bengal, be bald the following oSoes : Oliasbnigir (Taster to a 
prtnoe) nnder 8bam«ii-d«diii Altamghi Amir-nl Majlis or Lord Chamberlain 
tinder Emperor Rabnn«d-diii, Soperintendent of Slepbants, amt Bnperititetid- 
ent of Stables ondor Empress RMiab, foodatoty of Tabarhind nnder Snltsn 
Alaa*d>d!a, next feudatory of Kananj and Oovemor of Ondh, and next Vice- 
roy of Bengal. He inrsded lajoagar (Orbsa), Ondh and Kammp (Western 
Assam) tiaoeiisftilly, and then proclaimed bis independenoe. Tnghral was 
aotite and energetiOi bold and ooorRfeosit, liberal find generons. It is worthy 
of note that in tbit eooneotion, tbo antbor of Tari|dk-i-Firnx ghabi (p. 99), 
for the ^rit tim ttses ex pe ees i ons like IbeeS, ** Iqllm-i-Lefchnanti,** **lqlimn« 
Smi&ifaoii,’' **Arfab«S-Baogalah,'*--4sdieatiag that Tn|^ had 
extended bie Bengal 8atrapy« 



df the espodidoti, i^nd also Yiceeoy of Laklmibiit!, togoiber with 
other nobles, sach as Tamar ShAtnsi, Malifc T(ijii*d*diii, soti 
of *AK Ibau/ and Jamiltt>d<^Q Qandab&rl, for destroTtng 
Tnghvid* And when Malik Abtakin with a lai|;e loroe croNMod 
the river Sro, and inarched towards LakhtiantI, Tnn^ral, too, with 
a large forco came to enconnter him. In that, in bravery and 
generosity, he was matchless, some nobles and soldiers deserting 
Amin Sban joined Ta|dbral, so that on 4lie day of engage- 
ment the force of Amin KhSn was routed. And when Amin 
Sban being vanquished retreated to Ondh, the Emperor bearing 
of this became anxious and |>erpl6xed, ordered that Amin £b&n 
should be hanged at the gate of Ondh, and afterwards appointed 
Mtilik Tamlnl with a large force for destroying Tnghral. And 
Tnghral making a bold attack vanquished this force also, and 
obtained much booty. 

Owing to strength of fortnne, 
that rampant lion, 

Twice ronM the army of the enemy. 

Saltan QJ^iagn-d-din, on hearing this bad news, became 
dejected and anxious, and made kingly efforts, and boldly resolved 
to march out himself, and ordered that nnmerons boats shonld be 
kept ready in the rivers Jon and Ganges, and he himself on the 
pretext of a hunting excursion went towards Sanam and Sam&nah. 
Appointing Malik Sunaj to be governor of Saminah, he took his 
young son, Bugfari with a select force in his own company, 

and passed from Samanah to Doab. Leaving Malikn-l-Umarar 
Fakbrn-d-dln KoUM to rale as Vioeroy at Dehli in liis absence, 
be crossed the Ganges, and not heeding that it was the rainy 
season, by forced marebes, proceeded towards Iiakhnantl. 
Tttghral who in this interval had collected his efficient troops, 
marclied in state towards Jijnagajr with his treasnres and a laige 
army, and planned to take it and to encamp theic, and subse- 
quently to return to Lakhnautl, when the Emperor wonld retam 
to Debli. Hut when the Empemr reached Lakhnnnti, after stay- 
ing thei*e a few days, he despatched General Hass&mn-d-dln 
Vakil^dar Barbag (Secretary of State), who was the grandfather 
of the author of the Tiirikk>4-F^z aaw, to subjugate the 

I In Tariidl4*Fini2 Sk^ii ** Qatlsgh | 
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kittgdoiit IiftiehiiAiitl, Mid tlm Emperoi^ hiMMlf niMelied towards 
JttjiiLAgwr;^ to ohMtise Tugl^tiil. At tike tiilie, when the Snipem 
reedied ihe ocmdiiee of Sonergeoit, Bliaj Bii,* who wee the Zeinm^ 
dar of pkce, enrolled himself in ilie ranks of the Imperiidl 
adhmnts, and promised that in case Tngll^^ attempted to escape 
across the river^* he would prevent his doing so. But when the 
Bmperor swiftly passing from that place marched several stages, 
the trace hf Tnghml was lost, and no one could give a clue to his 
whereabouts. The Empetor ordered Malik Birbak Baras ^ tbat 
he shonid marok ahead ten or twelve Karoh with seten thousand 
chosen cavalry. Although these tried every means of pursuit and 
search, they oonld obtain no trace of T0£^Hral. One day, Malik 
Muhammad Tirand&k.,^ the ruler o^ Koel,^ and his brother, Malik 
Muqaddar, separating themselves from the vanguard force, with 
thirty or forty troopers marched ahead. Suddenly, on a field tliey 
came across some grocers. Arresting these, they made enquiries, 
and in order to frighten them, tliey commenced slaughter by 
breaking ihe neck of one ; then the others cried out “ If your object 
is to obtain goods and prorisions, whatever we have, you may take; 
but spare our lives.’’ Malik Muhammad Tirandfts said: “We 
have no oonceru with your goods and stores: our abjeoi is to 
ascertain the whereabouts of TughraL If you show the way, your 
lives and things would be spared ; otherwise whatever will befal 
you, will be the consequence of your misconduct.” The grocers 
said : “ We carried food-grains to the camp of Tugbral,^ and now 

^ From the meaner of description given here, the Jajnagar here referred 
to would seem not to be in Orissa, bat some plaoe in fast Bengal (probably 
Tipperah). For an eehaustivo and interesting disoassion on '^Jajnagar/' 
see Bloohmaun's Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal.** 
t In Tartl|[J||*i*FirnE gb&hT, “ Danej Bai,** (p. 87). 

B Probably the river Brahmaputra or Megna is meant. Softargaoti is situate 
ou the banks ef the BrahmsfuSra, IS miles S.-fi. of Dacca. For a oouiempo- 
rary and gn^hio deeoription of Bksperor Gbiasu-d-din Balban’s expedition 
to Bengal, see fik^hi (pp. 85-^4 Pers, text.) 

s 111 Feri|]|ta, “ Barbaq Barlas,** mTsrigbd-Firnx Sbshi “ Barik Begtaras.** 
s In Tari|A-i-Firaz Shah!. ( " Malik Muhammad Sherand&x,’* p. 86). 

S Koel is a tehtil in Aligarh Distriot. 

1 From the doseription given, Tof^ral alicui Sultia Mu^isu-d-dln would 
Appear to hpve pitched Ids tout at the time on the western hanks of the 
l^rahasaputga not very far from Snnargaon. Or, one might imagine him 
at this point of time having shifted his tent farther eastward to the 
western hank of the Megna, opposite perhaps to tbs dd ferry of Manicknagar 
11 



w# vetumnf from Bei mn jqvl mi in 

a distaftoo of Imlf a farmfiii^, To-i%y be is eooaixi|iing tbero ; to* 
morrow ho will march to Jijoagar/* Halik Muhammad Tiraiidiz 
•eat the grocers with two troopers to Malik Barbak Baras^and soat 
word that after ascertaining the troth from the grocers, he should 
march np swiftly, so that Ta|^ral might not march to the 
VilSyet of J&jnagar which is in the kingdom of Bengal, and leagn* 
ing with the people of that part, might not hide himself in a 
jnngle< And he himself with troopers went forward, and saw 
the tent of Ta^ral, and his \rmy resting in false security, and 
his elephants and horses grazing about. Availing himself of the 
opportunity, he rushed with his cavalry towards the camp of 
Tughral. No one opposed their progress, fancying that they 
were officers attached to the army of Tagkral. When they 
arrived in front of Toi^ral's tout, all of a sudden drawing iheir 
swords, they killed every one they foaad in the Andience-Hall, 
and shouted oat that the kingdom of Bengal pertained to the 
Empire of Balban. Toghral fancied that the Emperor had him* 
self arrived. Becoming totally confounded, he slipped out in 
great perplexity by the bath-room door, and monntii»g an un- 
saddled horse, and not mastering his own adherent, owing to 
great confusion of mind, he intended to plange into the river near 
the soldiers’ quarters, and then to swim a<n* 08 B to J&jnagm^. As 
misfortune would have it, owing to the disappea^Mce of Tu|^|ral, 
all his officers, soldiers and followers tamed towards different 
directions. And Malik Muqaddar, at whose baadi the slaughter 
of Tughral had been destined, marched in pursuit of Taj^iral, 
and encountered him on the river-hank. Then Malik Muqaddar 
shot a shooting arrow at Tu^ral’s shoulder, Amounted the latter 
from his horse, and himself dismounting from his own hotDe, sever- 
ed Tugi»*ars head from the body. Seeing that the followers of 
Tugkral were searching for their master, Malik Muqaddar hid 
Tajj^raVs head in the mud by the river-side, and fiung his body 
into the river, and pulling off his own garments, he set himself to 
washing them. At this moment, Ti.gk^l*s soldiers arrived, 

soross the river, or somewhere olcse to the modera Bhoyrah Bazar ferry, 
leriouily planning to oroee ever on boats from tbe Bara tide to the Tipperah 
tract (which hag hem identiSed here with Jijnagar), with the old and 
poweefal Kmperor of Delhi (gh^m-d-dm Balbao) ■hwAowing him, Thia Jij- 
nagar, thevefore, iu Beagal, is difoent frem Jljnegar to OHisa, 



^ tit# wcirid ! 

^Fufl^L Ifet-ttililiig Urn, tit«y toalc to ilititi* Mb* 

They slioi an arrow at his heart,* y 

Dismohnted him from lus horse, and out his he^: 

When Tngbrai at that place was killed awing ta hie m* 
alartnees, 

One shont arose from every side. 

The adherents of Tnghral were completely rented, 

From the absence of their leader, tiiey were all cowed dow## 

At this time Malik B&rhak Baras^ arrived, and Unqaddar mn« 
ning forward annonnoed the joyful tidings of the victory* Halik 
BlU^hak applanding him sent a despatch to the Emperor, taaonneing 
the victory, together with the head of Tnijpul. Ohs the following 
day, t^^her with the booty and prisoners of Tngiiraib army, he 
proooeded himself to the Emperor, and narrated the story of the 
victory. And Malik Mohammad Tlrandiz^ was promoted to the 
first rank, and his brother Malik Mnqaddai^ reoeived the title of 
Tnghrahkd^ TnghraLslayer ”), and was raised to the peerage, 
Snl|an Oyi^iisu*d-diii Balban alter this marched back to Lakbnanti, 
and set himself to the work of chastisement. Along both sides of 
the road passing through the market-place of the City, patting up 
scaffolds, the Emperor hanged such adherents of Tnghral as had 
been taken prisoners, and captaring their women and chvldren, 
wherever fonud, he had them slaughtered at Lakhnauti, after 
patting them to indescribable tortures. Till that time, none of 
the Emperors iff Oehll had slaughtered the children and women 
of miscreants.^ After this, the Emperor bestowed the kingdom of 

^ These rmsM, with slight variatiems, have been borrowed veiy 
probably fress Amxt Shasrao, tbe poet-laareate of Bmperor (Ihiasu-d-dia 
Balban. 

^ In Taribh iB'iras (p. 08.) Malik Barbak Bektars. 

8 In TarllhJ^lrne Shihi (p^ 80) MalBr Mnhamniad Shiranuas^ 

^ From Taril^i Firm ghaHr (pp* 88, 90 and 91) Malik Mnqqadar and 
Taghral-kush would seem to be two difloreat individuals. 

< The author of Tad|di Fimz §h&hi remarks that on both sides of the 
principal hmmr of hakhnautl that was more than one karob longyscaffolds 
were set up, and men, women and children were hanged. Such oruel^, 
sorrowfolljr remarks Ziau*d*din Barai, had never before been perpetrated by 
Mnaahiian BOvereigDB of Belhi. (See |^. 91-92 Tarikh Firaa Hhihi). 
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Iiakbnatili on hbs own son, liiin tt tbe 

saino time the treesnres, etc., and other valoaUes of Tni^iiral that 

I Bughra gi^an, jontiget son of Emporor Balkan, aisetuned tbe royal 
title of Solfan Nasim-d-dui at bis olovatien to tho tbyone of Bengal* He 
was the first of a snccession of Balbani Kings who ruled orer Bengal, 
from 1282 A.C. to 1331 A.C. (or 681 A.H. to 731 A.H.) and had mostly 
their ooart at Sanargaon near Dacca. Na$ira-d-dm Buf^ra Khan* son of 
Emperor Balban, reigned over Bengal from 681 H. to (1282 A.O. to 
1292 A.C.) and was succooded by his son Lluknu-d>din who atsumed the 
title of Sultin Kai-Kans, From insciriptions found at Cangarampnr and 
Khagol, near Lakhisarai, ho appears to hare been alive in 697 H. (A.O. 
1297). Mr. Thomas has pnblished coins of this King bearing the dates 
691,693, 691, 695 A.H. (le appears to have been suooeeded by his brother 
who reigned under the name of Firuz §hah. Firnz Shah had 

several sons, namely, Bughra Khan. N&.«ira-d*dln, Ghlasn.d»din or Bahadur 
Khin, Qutlu Khir', and Hatim KhSn. The third bon, Ghiasu-d-dlp> made 
conquests in Eastern Bengal, ostablithed himself at Sunargaon near Dacca* 
and struck coins from 1311 A.C. under the name of Bahadur Stlb. The 
fifth son Hatim KhIn was in 1300 and 1816 A.C. Oovernor of Ondh. Fims 
Shah died in 718 H. (1818 A.C.) Quarrels the n broke oat between the 
several eons of Firuz Shah, who was suooeeded by his eldest ton who took 
tho title of Shahabu-d-din Bughra Sh^h who ruled at Lakhnauti in 1318-19. 
Boon after his accession, Bnghra Sh^h was defeated by his brother Bahadur 
Shah who reigned at Sunargaon. Bugh^'a Shah and his brother Nifiru-d-dln 
took refuge with Emperor Tughlcb Shah who in 1320 had mounted the throno 
of Delhi. Qutlu Shan* another brother, was killed by Bahadur Sh^ who 
was no^ supreme King over Bengal and Behar, and held a magnifioent 
Court at Sunargaon. 

At the instigation of Bughra Shah and Nirira*d-dm, the fugitives (says 
Ibn Batntah), Emperor Tughlak Shab invaded Bengal. When the Imperial 
army left Delhi, Bahadur Shah retired to Sunargaon, whilst Ka$im-d-din 
joining the Emperor at Tirhut came with the latter to Lakhnauti, when the 
Emperor confirmed Kitiru-d-dln as Governor of Lakhnauti. The Emperor 
scut his adopted son Tatar Shan* Governor of Zaf^abad (near Jaunpur) with 
an army to operateagainst Sult&n Bafaadir Shah, who was captured and sent 
to Delhi with a chain round his neck. At this time, also, two additional 
distinct Provinces in Bengid were constituted, tns., Sanargaon and Satgaon, 
each being placed under a Military Gbvemor $ whilst Behar was separated 
from Bengal. Sunurgaon was placed under Tatar S^an. 

With the accidental death of Emperor To|j|lak Sh^h and the acces- 
sion of his successor Emperor Muhammad Sb*b Tu|^lak, other changes 
took place in the administration of Bengal. The new Emperor released 
Bahadur ^khi allowed him co return to Sunargacm, on conditibu that the 
Bengal coinage was to bear the jidot names of Bahadur gb^h and the Emperor 
Muhammad Toi^lak, and also that ia the the names of both were to 
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lifl4 capturofi, except the elephants ; ainl conlerrihg on him 
the title of Sult&n Nayiru-d-din, he placed on the son's hca^ the 
royal umbrella, and allowed also the to be recited and the 

coin to be minted in Ills name. And at the time of departure, the 
Emperor giving Ills son some parting advice, ‘ said: ** It is not 
discreet for tho king of Lakhnauti, be he a relation or a stranger, 
to quarrel with or rebel against the Emperor of Delhi. And if 
the Emperor of Delhi marches to Lakhnauti, the rulorof Lakhnauti 
should retreating bike refuge in some distant corner, and when 
the Emporor of Delhi withdraws, he should retuni to Lakhnauti, 
and resume his work. And in the levy of revenuo from sub- 
jects, he should observe the middle course, that is, ho should 
not levy such a low niiiount, that tiicy should become refractory 
and disloyal, nor such an excessive amount, tliat they should be 
ground down and oppressed. And lie should pay such an amount 
of salary to his officoi’s, that it may suffice for them from year 
to year, and that they may not be pinched in regard to their 
necessary expenses. In matters of administration, he should take 
counsel with wise people who are sincein and loyal ; and iti the 
enforcement of orders, he should abstain from solf-indulgence, and 

be recited, xatar Khau who was hi therfo Military Governor of Sunatgaon, 
received the title of Bahrain and was stationed at Sunargaon at the 

Court of Bahodar Shih, as a sort of Imperial Resident. Nd^iru-d-dln wat 
continued as Subordinate Governor of Lakhnauti, 

In 726 A.H. (1326 A.O.), Ni?ira-d-din died, and Muhammad Ifljab 
appointed Malik Bidar Khilji ns Governor of Lakhnauti with the title of 
Qadr |^ln. Bahadur Shah, tho king, at Sunargaon, attempted soon after 
to throw off all outward signs of allegiance to the Emperor, who sent an 
army to Bahram*s assistance. Bahadur ghab, the last Bengal Balbani 
sovereign, and the last royal representative of the house of Emperor CSiiasu- 
d-din Balban, was defeated and put to death about 781 A.H. or 1381 
A.O. Bengal remained Imperialist till the death of Bahram ^an in 1888 
A.O., when FaJ^ra^-din suocestfally revolted, killed Qadr Khan and 
established the independence of Bengal. (See Bloohmami’s contribution 
to History of Bengal, Thomas* Initial coinage, Ibn-i*Batutah, Tass^ 
Firns Bkihvpp- 93, 181, 2H 4iK), 451, 461, 4^^^ 

1 The pieces of solemn advice given by Emperor Balban to his son 
Bu|4ira j^an, at the time of former’s doparturo from Bengal, are set forth 
in detail in the TariH|4*Firas gkahi (pp. 95 to 106), and will repay pemsal, 
Th^ contain golden rules for the oonduot of sovereigns, and indioate that 
tins Moidmaa Emperor cherished a noble and exalted ideal of kingly duties 
and recpt^bilities. 
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■lioiild noi^ unjiistlj from sdfishness. In the cure for the condi- 
tion oi the srmj, ke fthonld not be negligent, end be should ooius^r 
it incminbent npon bimsell to show them considerateness and to win 
their hearts, and he shoald not allow negligence and indolence ti 
intenrene. And whoeyer tempts yon away from this coarse, yon 
should look npon him as yonr mtemy, and yon ahonld not listen to 
his talk. Yon shoald seek proteotion with pmwons who relinquish- 
ing this world, have dedicated themselves to God’s service. 

Help from the old hems of saints. 

Is stronger than the strength of a hundred walls of 
Alexander.” 

After this, bidding adien to his son, the Emperor returned to 
Delhi, by forced marches, after three months. ^ The period of the 
vale of Tnghral in Bengal was twenty-five years and some months. 


BULB OF BUQBBA KBAN, STYLED SULTAJST NA§IBU- 
D-DIN, SON OF EMPBROE OHlASU-D-DlN BALBAN. 

When SnHan Nifim-d-din became mler of the kingdom of 
Lakhnantl, after some time, his elder brother who was named 
Soll&n Mnhammad and was known as Shan-i-gbahid* was killed 
at Mnlt&n, fighting against the Maghals. And Saltan ^iasn-d- 
dln Balban who was much attached to him, became dejected by 
his death, and sammoned Sal|aa Nafirn-d-din from Lakh nan ti. 
When the latter reached Delhi, after observing the necessary 
mourning ceremonies for his elder brother, he attempted to 
Gonside the heart of his father. The Emperor said ; ” The death 
of yonr brother has made me sick and feeble, and soon tbe time of 

1 In Tarilih Fhms fi||«hi (p. 107), ** after three yewv.” 

^ Boltin Muhammad, Mdeet son of Smperor Ghlasn-d-din Balhftn, was 
Imperial Vieeioy of Bcovmoe or Tiliyet »t Miis time. This Prince 

was brave, gallant and aoeemplidied, and he fell gallantly fighting between 
Iiahore and Dibalpar agrast tbe Msfiial hordes under Tamar from Central 
Asia who were hanying at tliis time the North-Waatera frontier of India* 
Hence the Prince is styled “ Umn-i-fihahid ** or ^ Martyred Prince or 
Chief/* His death was a great Mmok to tlm aged 8mpe^ (See Tarijdl-i* 
l%nu( glphi, pp. I0O-1O). The Friaoe was a patran id ieanting, and tO his 
court at Mnitin were attached the ceiabrated poets, Amir Kbnsran and Amir 
Hasan, for whose biogs^pihkal sketbh, aee Badtiemi, Yoi. pp. 
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mf Inm tka ymtld ah«ll apfxroaali. At thii tiiBOi jroav 

sapanitloii Irom me ia not pro{>er, beoanae beaides I liaTe 

no otkar ke^ir. Tonrmm, Eatqabftd, anci jronrnapliaw, KaiXliiiimi, 
are and kave no aaperianbe ol life. Skanld tlie 

fall into tkaif bands, they wonld be incapable of defending it/ and 
yon wonld bave to pay homage to either who might aeoend the 
throne of Delhi. Therefore, it is meet that yon shonld remain 
with me.’* Nasirn-d-din, according to his bitber's request^ re- 
mained with bis father. Bat on seeing his father regain some 
health, he quickly under pretext of hunting went ont of the city, 
and without taking leave of the Emperor returned to Lakhnanti. 
The EiiipeiH>r, being affected at this, again fell ill, and in the year 
685 A.H., passed from this transitory world. And when Sultgu 
Muisu-d-din Kaiqub&d, after the death of his grand-&ther, at the 
age of eighteen years, mounted the thi*one of Delhi, in consequence 
of youth, indulging in frivolities and dissipations, he became un- 
mindful of the affairs of the Empire, excepting women and win^^ 
And Malik Nixamu-d-din setting himself to the d&truotion of the 
Balbani family, induced Muizu-d-din to call his cousin Enihhnsrau 
from Multaui and to kill him on the way, and to dismiss many of 
the loyal IJmari. Salman Nafiru-d-din Bui^^Shfin at Lakhnanti, 
on receiving news of the negligence of his son, and of the over- 
bearing influence of Malik Nizamu-d-din, wrote to his son lettera 
containing instructions, and by insinuations and hints, advised 

1 Ziftaddin Barni, author of Tariyi-i-Fimz Shih! (p. 121) aUtea that 
ahortlj before his death in 686 A..H. (1267 A.C.), the aged and venerable Em- 
peror Ghiaan-d-din Balban anmmoned to hie preaenoe ia hia palace in Delhi, 
Malik-nl-Umara Fa|hni*d-dm Kotwal (or police commiaaioner) of Delhi, 
Khwajah Hnaaain Ba^ri, the Virier or Prime Miniater. and aome othera, and 
instrnoted them to place Kai Khatrao, son of Snlj^an Mohammad, on the 
throne. After the Emperor’s death, however, the Kotwnl and hia party placed 
Kaiqnbad., son of Salman Na^iro-d-diu Bog^ra Khan (King of Bengal, and 
second son of the Emperor) on the throne. The personnel of Salvia 
Mmsn-d-din Kaiqabad’a administration oonaiated of (1) Malik-ul-Umara 
Kotwal of Delhi, (2) Eiaamn-d-dln, nephew of Malik-ul-Dmara, who 
became Dadhig w Chief Joatice, and aobaeqaeutly Waair or Prime Minister, 
(3) Malik Qaamn-d^dln who became Wakildar or Adminiatrator-Ceneral. 
Emperor Kaif|nbad, who was a boy of Seventeen years, was addicted to 
pleasures, and ^Mint moat of hia time in the charming pleesore-villa of 
Kilukhari, in the suburbs of Delhi. Kiaamn-d-din the Waair Who now 
aaatnned the Mtle of Niaama-l**Mnlk, set about devi.<dng means to destroy 
the house of Balboifi (see Tarilsk'i’Firuz §hahi, p. 132) 



liiM to liewftre of m&my in the petson Kimmti*dt«d!n 

It was of no me. la despair, two years after the death of Bmpeitir 
Balbany in the year 687 A<H‘ with the object of ooaqiienag the 
prOTiaoe of Delhi, and chaBtistng his son, Nifim-d^dln Baghrft 
tCbiB marched with his army. On I'eaohtn^ Behdr, 8ult&n 
Niyiru-d^din passing from Behar to the bonks of the river Sard, 
encamped.^ 

The standards of the Emperor of the world were pitched 
On the banks of the Gh^ar, in the environs of the town. 
The Ghagar was on one side, and the Sarh on the other. 
From excessive heat, the soldiers foamed from their mouths. 
The Bword-casting East from yonder side of the river 
Became bright as if the snn had risen ; 

On the banks of the river, the marshalling of the forces 
Flashed like two Suns from two sides. 

At length, after nearing eaoh other, Sultan N&siru*d-din, aban- 
doning the idea of the conquest of Delhi, made overtures for peace. 
And Sult&n Muixu-d-dln, owing to the instigation of Malik 
Nizima-d-dln, refused to ni^ke peace, and prepared to fight. 
After negotiations had proceeded for throe days between the con- 
tending parties, on the fourth day, Sultan Kasim-d-dln with his 
own hand wrote ; — 

** Son ! 1 have a great longing to meet yon. I have no further 
strength of self-restraint in your separation. If you show a way 
by which 1 who am consumed by tUefi^re of misfortune, may behold 

i The tsxt ^re ii rather confuted. lu Ferithta, the rendering it as fol- 
lows : ** When Sultln Kaisu-d-dln Kaiqubid heard of the intention of hit 
father (Sultln Hafiru-d-diu Bagbra King of Bengal) and of the letter’s 
arrival in Behafi he (Kmperor Kaiqubid), too, arrayed his foroes, and in the 
hottest part of the year reached thu bauks of the Qhagar river, and halted. 
And Sultan Nifiru-d-din, on hearing of the news, advanced from Behur, 
reached the banks of the river Sro, and halted.’* The meeting between 
Sultan 2Slfiru-d-dia Bnghra Khin and his ton the Kmperor Kaiqubad is 
immortalised in the psgea of ** Qiranu-a-Sadam ” by Amir Khnsrau, the 
celebrated poet of Delhi The camp oi the lather was on the bank of the 
river Sro or Sara or Sarju, the old river boundmry-liiie between the Mnaalman 
Kingdom of Bengal (which included Behar in those days) and the Umpire 
of Delhh snfi the camp of the son woe on the opposite banks of the Sro. 

p* 141. The Qiranu-s-Sadaln fixes the meotiug*plaoe at 
Ajndheya on the banks of the Qhauar. 
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2r0fii if imoe more my «f6 whidi luMi h0&m$ 

blMf beoomei bright by the Biglit ot Jo$eph, no harm ahall betida 
to your soi^areigaty and enjoyment/’ Tba Siil|iii wound opihbi 
moisaga with the following venm 

Although paradise is a happy region. 

Nothing is better tiian the joy of nnion*** 

Salt&n Mnka-d*d1n being touched by the pmi^usal of his father's 
letter desired to proceed unattended, to meet his father. Nisgmu* 
d*dlit used dissuasion, and arranged that the Emperor, with all 
Imperial pomp and paraphernalia, should for the pnipose of 
meeting his father march from the bank of the river Gbagar to* 
waids a plain, and then encamp on the bank of the Saru. And it 
was also arranged that out of regard for the rank of the Emperor 
of Delhi, Niftru*d-diu crossing the Sard should come to visit 
Kaiqubftd, who should remain seated on the thitine. Then Bu|^ri 
Qftii em b a rirf wg oa a boat crossed the river, and proceeded to the 
tent of Maism*d-dln Kaiqubid. Kaiqubad being overpowered by 
feelings dismounted from the throne, prostrated himself on hia 
father's feet, and both the father and the sou embracing each 
other, and giving each other kisses ou the head and the face shed 
tears. After this, the father catching the hand of the son, plaoed 
the latter on the throne, and desired to stand in front of it The 
son descending fi*om the throne placed the father on it, and him«> 
self respectfully sat before him ; and ceremonies of rejmcinge were 
performed. After a while, Salman Ndfiru-d-diii left, and crossing 
the river retumed to his tent. From both sides gifts were ex- 
changed. Several days successively, Sultin Ndfiru-d-din went to 
meet his son, and both were in each other's company. And on 
the day of departure, after speaking some words of advice, < and 
taking his son in the lap, he departed, and weeping and dying 
returned to his own camp* That day lie ate no food, and told his 
confidants: **Tq-day I have bid the last farewell to my son." 

^ It is stated that on the day of departnre, Salman Na^irn-d-dln 
Bagira J£klu exhorted his son, Kmperor Kaiqobad, to attend to prayer and to 
observe the fast of Bamsan, taught him certain regnlations and fixed rules 
of tovereigiity, warned iiim against excesses in wine snd neglect of Stats 
matters, rebuked him for killit^g £ai Khtisran and other noted Amirs and 
Mnlaks of Ghiaga.d»din Bathau, and advised him to dismiss Kisamn^d^dln alias 
Ni7,amiil Mtilk, ttie VVuxir. (See Tariii*i-<Vtrtts-jJ|dhl, pp. to 166}. 

12 
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Tlien Tnamliing back from that place, he returned to hie kingdom. 
And when Sultan Muisu-d^dln Kaiqubiid at the end of 089 A.S* 
>va8 slain,* and the Empire was transferred from the (ihorian 
dynasty to the Sbllji family, and Sal|&n Jalala*d*din Sbiljl^ 
mounted the throne of Delhi, Sultan N&firu-d-din seeing no alter- 
native except profession of loyalty and submission put aside the 
royal umbrella and the Hufhah^ conducted himself like other 
nobles, and remained contented with the fief of Lakhnautl. Till 
the reigns of Sultan Alau-d-dln and Snlt&n Qatbu-d-din,® Sultan 
N&fim-d-din Bughrs KhSn conducted himself in this wise. The 
period of the rule of Sultiln NSsirii-d-dln in Bengal was six jears. 


RULE OF BAHADUR §1JAH. 

In the reign of Saltan ^Alau-d-din, Bahadur 
of the connexions^ of Sultan Na$iru-d-d1n, and was one of the 
leading nobles of Sultan ‘Alaa*d-din, was entrusted with the 
Vioeroyalty of Bengal. For many years he occupied the Viceregal 
throne, and enforced the recital of the ^uihah and tiie minting 

1 See TaHU'i-Fu'Ui Shdhi, p, 173. According to other aooouuts Emperor 
Kaiqabad was poisoned at the instigation of the Amir-uMJmara who was 
in league with Jallalo-d-din Khilji. With him (Kaiqubad) ended the Balbani 
dynasty in Delhi, but, as will be obserred in these pages, it lingered fora 
longer period in the Bengal Kingdom in the persons of the BalftaTii Kings 
of Bengal. 

8 Snitin Jallala'd-din Khiljl is said to hare been descended from Qalej 
Khaa. son-in-law of Changiz Khsn. He was Governor of Samanah and held 
the office of State Secretary (Arzi Mamalik) in the Cabinet of Emperor 
Kaiqnbad. JnUaln-d-din ascended the Delhi throne in 1290 A.C. or 689 A.H. 
and with him commenced the Khiljl dynasty which continne<l to reign over 
India till 1320 A During his reign, Muhammadan conquests were ex- 
tended into Southern India through the prowess of his nephew, Alan-d- 
dln Khiljl. See THriyi*i*Firuz Shahi pp. 170- 174, Badaoni, p. 167, vol. 1. 
Badaoni states that *' Qalij ** and “ Hhili” were different, und that “ Khilj** 
was one of the children of Yafua, son of Noah. 

8 Saltan Quibu-d-dlu ^iljl wus son of SoliSn Alua-d-dlu ghiljll See 
Tar)]^*I*Firo 2 ^ahi p. 406 mid 381, 

4 In respect of the weak rale in Bengal of Sultin Kasiru-d-din Biq^ra 
ghlh (sou of Emperor Balban), Ziau-d-din Bhiiu (p. 189) relates that 
Emperor Jalalu-d dm’s favourite mode of disposing of daooits captured 
in the Delhi territory, was to send them in shiploads to Bengal, where they 
were let loose 



ol ooitifl aftdr tlieuames of 4be Emperors of Dellrf. Dartiig ibo 
mgit, kowever, of Sultin Qii|bu-d-din ©ilji, he nmtpei the 
sovereignty of Bengal, and proclaiming liimself Bakldar Sk^h, 
introduced the and the coin in the kingdom of Bengd 

after his own nime, and commenced oppiessions. For some time, 
ke passed in this wise. But when ike Empire of Delhi passed to 
Ghi^ti-d-din Tughlak i« the year 72i A JH. petitions from 
Laklmanti describing the oppressions of the rulers of that country 
were I'cceived. Suli&u Taj^lak ghali with an efficient army 
marched towards Bengal. When he leached Tirhnt, Siil(Su 
Ni9im-d-din* whose fief had not been confiscated duiing Alan-d- 
dia*s i^eigii owing to his good conduct and who resided in a corner of 
Lakhnautl, not finding strength in himself to contend against 
Tugklak Shah, submitted to his fate, marched from Lakhnauti 
to Tirhut, and presenting himself before tlie Empei*or offered 

^ On the defeat of Khnsraa (TankJld-Firnz 8hahi, pp. 420 and 

421) the nobles placed ^nzI-ul-Malk on the throne of Delhi. Qhazi-nh 
Malk then assained the title of ^iatu-d-din Tng^lak fiis father 

was a Tui'kish sla^'e, named Malik, of Sultan ^ia8a>d>dm Balban, and 
his mother was of n Punjab family. Brave, noble, and magnanimous, 
he was the founder of the Tujjblak dynasty which reigned for. ninety- 
four years at Delhi (13:0-1414 AC.). He founded the city of Tnghlft- 
kabad, about 4 miles east of Delhi. He reigned from 1820 to 1824 A.C. In 
order to put down the assumption of entire independence by Bahadur &h>h 
at Bunargaon in Bengal, Ghiasu^d-din Tughlak marched to Snnargaon, fought 
a decisive engagement, took Bahadur §hah a prisoner, and marched back with 
the latter towards Delhi, storming the fort of Tirhnt, and leaving Na^iru- 
d-din as Governor of Vilayet-i-Lskhnauti. GhiaBU»d»din divided Bengal into 
three provinces, namely (1) Tilayet-i-Lakhnanti, (2) Yilayet*i*8itg3on. 
(3) Vilayet’i-Sunargttou, placing each nnder a distinct Governor, and placing a 
Viceroy (stationed at Bunargaon) overall the Governors. Tarilsfe*i-Fims-Sli»hi 
p. 451. 

• This Na^iru-d-din was a grandson of Sultan Ki?ira-d‘dm Bufjira gh^h, 
son of Emperor Balban. He was Governor of Lakhnauti, but had been 
ousted by his brother Bahadur ghah, king of Bengal, who held his court at 
Bunargaon. This Nil^wu-d-dln and another brother taken 

refuge at the time with the Emperor of Delhi (Tngklak ghiih} who at their 
instigation invaded Bengal to chastise their brother, Bahadnr gh^h (king 
of Bengal). The text, however, is misleading, and w’onld ineorrectly 
indioate that the Nisim*d*dm here referred to is Bulls n Ni^irh-d-dtn Bngjita 
ghih, kmg of Bengal (son of Emperor Balban). See, however, Blochinann’s 
Gontrflmtiotns to History and Geography of ‘Bengal” and TariJ^-i-Firus 
gli&hi,pp. 460-451. 
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inunems presents, Satt&n Q[biisti44in Tugliklc gl|ih ii*«eted 
Ufn hoQoavably, bestowed on him the Boyal Umbrella and the 
Bojal Sfaff, and ratified according to the old custom the omittnu- 
anoe of Snltin Nisira-d^dln's fief. And banging to his presence 
Bahftdur l^ih who had proved hostile, the Bmperor em^olled 
him in the ranks of nobles. He, too, submitting to the Emperor, 
behaved like one of the nobles. Emperor ^i&sn-d-din, appoint- 
ing his adopted son, Tatlr Oovenior of Snnargion, 

and entrusting to Nasirn-d-din the over-lordship of Sun&rgfion, 
Ganrand Bengal, returned to Delhi.^ But soon after, Saltan 
Na^im-d-din died. The peinod of the rule of Bab&dur gh&h in 
Bengal was thiz'ty-eight years. 


RULE OF QADR 5HAN. 

When Snltin Ghi&sn-d-din Tnghlak ghih returned from 
Bengal, before be could reach Delhi, on the way, in the month of 
Rabin-14wwil in the year 725 A.H., he perished under the roof of a 
newly built pavilion. His son, ]^in •, ascended the throne 
of Delhi and proclaiming himself Muhammad gbah bestowed on all 
the nobles offices and Jagirs, and bestowing the title of Qadr 

I This text is not quite accurate on all points. See note ante, regard- 
ing the fortunes o! the Balbani dynasty in Beogal. 

S Uiagk Ala|^ atiae FakbrU'd'dm Juna, nephew and 

eoudu-law of Bmperor ^fasu’d-dlu Tuib^ah fihih, on the death of the latter 
by the aocideutal fall of the roof of a newly erected payiUon, ascended the 
throne of Delhi under the title of Sultin Muhammad gh^h Tughlah in 725 A.H. 
Ad accomplished scholar, a general of the first order, a man of oonsuminate 
ability, his eooentrioity and visionary schemes marred his success as a 
sovermgn. His great ambition was to extend his empire over the world, 
and to be a second Alexander. He fruitlessly threw away the pick of his 
•plendid army for the invasion of Persia and the conquest of China. 
Thongh the fertility of his genius evolved end organieed a revenue ayitem^ 
hie fineneial eooentrioity^ in eetabliehing a fixed onnency of oopper 
ooias oompMelj diaorgmiioed it Be received an embaaay trmn the 
Bpdifh cf Egypt, who eent out to him the invesMinre of Royalty. 
In hie ndgn a eevere {itnlfle broke out in Delhii and in conaequenoe 
there was a general exodus of its populathm to Bengel. He restored Beha- 
dor g||iA io the htngdoni ofSuithrgaoa on certain oondiiloiis, but uuhiequeiit, 
ly detiyotted him. In hie reign, BengnI hecasie Indepentoit under feUpm- 
4-diii. (See Tariyi-i.firas ffilhi, pp. 4dB, 452, 4«T te 451, 475, 475, 178, 
55»40i.) 



011 M^lik Bodir Etaj!, wlio on© et hh leading »otde»i 
ke amgned to film the country df Imkhnanti, irliiet falloii 
vacant hy the death of Saltiii Nieitm-d-dln. And giving the 
title of Bahrftm IQ^aii to Tatar ]Q)&h, whom Ti^lak gkdh had 
appointed Governor of Saiiftfgion, and who was an adopted brother 
of Saltan Mnhammad nnd bestowing on him in one day 
one handt*ed elephants and one thoasand horses and one haror 
gold coins, and conferring on him the loyal nrabrella and the 
staff, end making him Viceroy of Bengal and SnnirgSon, he 
sent him to Bengal with all hononrs. And after fourteen yeaia* 
administration of that country, Qadr Ehan was killed at the 
hands of his 8 ci*vaut, Fakhru-d-din, as will be related horealterf 
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CHAPTER IL 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDEPENDENT MUSALMAN 
KINGS WHO IN THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL MOUNT- 
ED THE THRONE, AND RECITED THE KHUTBAH 
AFTER THEIR OWN NAMES. 

It ought to be known that from the reign of Sultan Qutbu- 
d-dln Aibak to the reign of Stilts Ghiasn-d-din Md> Tughlak 
§bih, seventeen Emperors ruled at Delhi for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, and that in the kingdom of Bengal its 
rulers exercised authority as Viceroys of Hie Emperors of Delhi, 
and that the JQ^uibah and the coins of tlio Emperoiis of Delhi 
ivere current in Bengal. If any of the Viceroys rebelling intro- 
duced Kbutbah and tbe coins after their own names, the Emper- 
ors of Delhi considering their chastisement ueoessaiy, swiftly 
punished them. In the reign of Muhammad Shfth, Qadr ]^au, 
being appointed Governor of Laklinauti, for fourteen jears admin- 
istered the affairs of that State. Then Malik Fakljru-d-din, 
who was Qadr Khftn’s Armour-Superintendent, meddling in 
administrative matters, obtained much infiuenee, and, resolving in 
mind to usurp the Vicerojalty, watched for an opportunity. 
Finding Qadr Khan off his guard, Fakhni-d-din i*evolted, killed 
his own master, and became Viceroy of the kingdom of Bengal- 
When the Empire of Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, 
fell into complete decay, aiming in his mind amongst other things 
at the Emperor’s capture, Fakhru-d-din withdi*ew his hand from 
submission to’ the Emperor of Delhi, and proclaimed himself 
king.t The Emperor of Delhi, owing to confusion in his own 

i The period of the Independent Huaalman Kings of Bengal laeted from 1838 
to 1588 AO., and began with FaJ^ra-d-din Abnl Blosaftar Unbarak gjjih, wfco 
was Silahdar or armonr-bearer to Babram l^io, the Governor of Stinir* 
gaon. On bis maater'e death in 789 H. or 1888 A. C.,Fekh» killed Qadr fiin, 
Governor of Lakbnanti, and eobdaed provinces of Lakhnauti, Satgaon and 
Sttnargaim, and assumed independouce under the title o( Fskhii^in (Tatihii 
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conid not dirwt hh attention towardw kingdom of 
Bongal. From that timo, tho kingdom "of Bengal beemne in- 
dependent and dietinet from the Delhi Empire. Fa^lim-d-din 
wa« the first king who had the JUnibah of sovereignty recite 
after his own name in the Kingdom of Bengal.^ 


AN ACCOUNT OP THE SOVEREIGNTT OP SUDTAN 

fakhru-d-din. 

When Salt&n Fakbrn^d-dln ascended the throne of tho 
kingdom of Lakhnanti, he sent ont his officer Mnidialif S3?ii> 
with on efficient army for the subjugation of the outlying pro- 
vinces of Bengal. Malik ^All Mubirik, the generalissimo of 
Qadr SbaD, enconutered him with a large army, and after much 
fighting killed Ma|^Us Shan, and routed the latter*s entire force* 
Saltan Fakbrn-d-din who had just become king, and was not 
confident of the loyalty of his officers, did not ventm*e to attack 

i-Firuz, tSO). Kit ooint minted tt Sanirgion, (pnbltthed in Thomat’t 

“ Initiiil Coinage woald indicate that he reigned for ten years and some 
months. Xbn>i-Batatah mentions that he was an eminent man, and verj 
generous His capital appears to ^re been at Snnirgaon. His ton-in-laV, 
Zafar Khsn fled from Sunirglon to Firot Shah in Delhi, who at hit request 
(Tsjrikh-i- Pirns Shihi by Sharas-i-Simj, pp. 10&>114) tnraded Bengal a second 
time daring Sekaudar fib^h’s reign. Bengfal attained great prosperity during 
the mle of these Independent Masalman Kings. Forts and ' public buildings 
were erected, Mosques, Colleges, Stndents* Hostels and Trarellers* Gnest^hoosee' 
and Khanqnbs were established in all parts of the Kingdom, tanks ezcarated, 
and roads laid down. Two great Royal Honses~>one of Haji Ilyas and another 
of Alati>d*din Husain IQiah (with a brief break .of abont forty years, daring 
which Rajah Kaw and his saccessors usurped the Bengal Kingdom^ 
reigned during this period. The Kingdom of Bengal received territorial 
expansion daring this period* Western Assam (or Kamnlp), portions of Koeh- 
Rehar, qnd portions of Jajnagar (or Orissa % the whole of North Behar, 
(Tarikh'i'TIras ShaUi. p. 586) and eastern portions of Sonth Behar up to 
generally the town of Behar, were snbjeot to the Bengal Kingdom, 
Masalman arms were carried far to the esst across the Megna, whioh had 
hitherto proved a great barrier to Mnsalmnn extension, right itp tp 
Silhat and tlie western portions of Tiperah and Noakbali districts, inelndiBg 
Ohittagong. Great theistio movements having for their objeotthe eon* 
oiliation of the two races, sprang ap. Kabir and Ohaitanyiv the great spiritnab 
leadbie who preached ontholie doetrines, fioarished in this period* 

1 This was in 1318 A«b, 
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•All Mnhank. Ami Malik ‘Ali Mnbarik col looting a largo 
proclaimed himRelf Saltan * Aliln-d-dtn, marched with his foroeo 
against Sultan FR{djta-d«dln, and, in the a year 741 A.H«, after 
lighting captured him, and slaying liim,* avenged the murder 
of Qadr Klmn, 

Ye murdered, whom hast thon mnrdered, that to-day they 
have murdered thee ? 

To-n]iorrow they wll kill him who hos to-dny killed tfiec ! 

After this, Sal|An * Alau-d-din, after leaving an clficient force 
to garrison Lakhnaui!, himself proceeded to subjagnte the out- 
lying provinces of Bengal. The mle of Snltin Fakhm-d-din 
lasted two years and fire months. 

THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF ‘ ALl MUBARIK 
STYLED SULTiN ‘ALAU-D.DIN* 

It is said that in the beginning Malik ^All Mub&rik was one of 
the tmsty servants of Malik Firns Rajab. And MalikFirnz was 

i The aoooant tn Badaoni (vol. I, p. SSOPers. (text) gives a different ver- 
sion. Badaoni states as follows : — On the death of Bahrain ]^tn, Governor of 
Sonargaon, In 789 A. H, Malik Fal^mddin who was his BUahdar or Qaarter- 
master General, revolted, assnmed the title of FaMirnddin, and fought 
against Qadr Khin. Governor of Lakhnauti, and was defeated. A second 
time, Fa|h<^^din fought against Qadr ^ao, end defeated the latter (Qadr 
|^in*B*own soldiers killing Qadr ]^in), established his rule over Sonargaon 
Proviooe, and detached hit officer Muklialis to operate against Lakhnauti. 
Ali Mubarik, Adjutant General (Aris-i-Laehkar) of the Army of Qadr Khan 
killed Mukhalif, ostabUsbed his own independence (in Lakfananti), and sent 
eat letters to the Empecor Mohammad ghah Tuf^lak, who sent ont Malik- 
Tnsaf, who died on his way to Bengal. After this, the Emperor being engaged 
with other affairs, did not send out any others to Bengal. For State reasons 
(observing the hostility of Falkruddin of Sonargaon) Ali Mubarik in Lakh- 
naoti assnmed regal honours and the title of Snlttn Alaa-d*din. Malik Ilyas 
HajI, who was a tribal chief and a military commander, after some days, in 
collusion with certain Omara and Maliks of Lakhnauti, killed Alau-fi-din, 
and himself assumed the title of g^auisu-d-diB. In 741 A. H., the Emperor 
Muhammad 8hl>h Tughlak marolied to Sunargaon, eaptOred FaU||niddin, 
brought him to Lakhnauti, and killed him, and then retired to Delhi. Thence- 
forth Shemsuddin Ilyas flnji ruled independently over Bengal.^ 

t His name appears from his coina (pidilished in Thomas’s ‘Initial Goina4e}, 
to be Alao-d*4lu Abul Hueeffhr *A]i Silh. His capital appears to have 
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batliti llaliatnmai} SliiH. Wiien Saltiti Maliamtnud gbih 
aaoand^ ilia ihrotte of Dolhi, in the fit«t jom* of his j^ign^ ^ 

IfalUc Film Secretary. M that tiine, eo^ 

nitedempnoiir canie topam on ilte part of Hftji lljfta, foiter*brotiier 
of ^All Mab&iiki aiid owing to that ho (H&jl II jia) escaped 
Delhi. When Malik Firuz domanded him fmm * All Itahidk, 
the l^ter sehrolied lor him. Whon no trace of his whereabottis 
was obtained/ All Mnb&iak informed Malik Fims of hiseMsa^ 
Malik Fims remonstrating with him, banished him also from fats 
presence. *A1i Miibarik started for Bengal. On the way be saw 
in a dream Hasrat Sb&h Makbdum Jala1ii*d-dln Tabriat Vfpay 
God sanctify his aopnlchre 1) and showing sabmissi^eness and 
humility pleased the saint, who said: ^'We have bestowed on 
you the i^ubah of Bengal, but you shonld jbnild for ns a shrine/ 
‘ All Mnbftrik agreeing to this, enquired in what place the shrine 
vas required to be bnilt. The saint replied: ‘‘In the town of 
PandSah, at a place where thou shalt find three bricks, one over 
the other, and one fresh hundred-leaved rose beneath those Meks; 
at that place the shrine shonld be built.’’ When he reached 
Bengal, entering tlie sorvtoe of Qadr Eb&n he stayed tbmns, until 
gradually he became generalissimo of Qadr Sb&it’s army. And 
when Malik Fakhiti-d-dln revolting against Qadr Shin, and 
killing bis benefactor, assumed the reins of sovereignty, * All 
Mubdrik proclaiming himself Snltftn *Al&u-d-d!n ai^ drawing 
bis foroes against Fakhru-d-dlti, as has been mentioned before, 
avenged the murder of his benefactor, by slaying Flkbm-d-dln. 
With great promptitude, posting a garrison at Lakhnauil, Snitin 
*Alia-d-d!u turned his attention to the conquest of oUimr pro- 
vinces of Bengal. When ho intioduced the Shi^tkah and the 

been at Pandiiah, from the eivoamitaiioe that hie ooiiis iqipsar all to 
have been minted at firaiahid («.« , Pundfiah)* Indeed, Pandsah is known 
M *AU Siih’s oapital.* 

I ffiiaildi delalnddin Thbriai waa a dMple of SbaQi SsM IbbSiai. 
After tiaveHing for eome time, he Joined Stnlldl ttahabeddin and kee^^ 
the ktiiFi Qaliia or obief diaoiide* He was a gnat Mmd of Sakwajsli 
QstfMBiMn and WMA Sabanddtn. Najmnddfai the JsMor who 

was at ttme gbaQA sblstam of BslH hoie ill-lhefing tnweids Ms, 
imd sMMie hdoe aoonsaaiens agaitist bis pb^ and obefsetar, and m 
JalilaiilA retMt te Umigal. He Is baried at tlw port df HemnaM 
(Hsldivej iee Petr, Fed. I, p. 231 and im. 

18 
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coin of the kiogdom of Bengal afto W own name, beooming 
intoxicated with luxury and miooess, he forgot the injunction of 
the saint, so that one night he saw in a dream the saint, who 
said ; ** ‘Alsn-d-dln, yon hare obtained the kingdom of Bengal, 
bnt forgotten my bidding.” *Alin*d-din on the following day 
searching for the bricks, and finding them agreeably to the direo- 
tioBS of the saint, erected there a shrine, the trace whereof exists 
up to this time. At that time Hfiji^Ilyfts also came to Panduah. 
Snl|in ‘Aliu-d-dln for some time kept him a prisoner, but hy the 
interoession of Ilyas’s mother, who was the nnrse of Snltlin *Alan- 
d-d!n, he released him, and giving him an important position 
admitted him to his presence. Haji IlySs in a short time gaining 
over the army to his side, one day with the help of eunuchs slew 
Sn1|in *Alaa-d-din, and . proclaiming himself §hamsu-d-dln 
Bhangrah usnrped the provinces of Ldchnanti and Bengal. The 
reign of Snlt&n ^Al&nnl-din lasted one year and five months. 


BBIGN OP HIJI ILTAS STYLED SULTAN gBAMSU-D- 

DIN. 

When Sultan *AlAa-d*d!n was killed, and the sovereignty of 
Bengal passed to Haji Ilyas *Alai, proclaiming himself Sultan 
Shainsa*d-din he mounted the throne in the holy city of Pandfiah.^ 
As he took much hhangt he was called Shamsu-d-din Bhangrah. 
In conciliating the people, and winning the heart of the army, he 
put forth noble efforts. After a wiiile, mastering an army, he 
went to Jajnagar, and from there obtaining many valuables and 
presents and large elephants, returned to his capital. And owing 
to the decay which had set in in the Empire of Delhi from the 

1 Panduah is situate 12 miles north of English Baear in Maldah district. 
From the beginning of the reign of i^iamsuddm Ujns to the end of the reign 
qi Bajidi Sana, six kings niled there for a period of 52 years, from yiS to 795 
A.H. Bnt perhaps 'All Hnharik should also be included amongst the kings 
who nded at Panduib. His reigniH[>pears to have oommenoed in 741 A.fl. 
(1849 A.C.) Professor Bloehmann calls Panduih *Ali capital {y.A.S.B., 
Xbll, 284) and Professor Bloobmann's statement seems to be supported by the 
narrative of our anthor, ms., the statement about ' Al! Mnb&rik building a shrine 
Hi the saint Jallll&ddln at Pand&ih, and also about ^amsfiddm iJyi's arrival 
at pMsdiiih. In 795 A.H. (1892), king JatUlAddin (eon of BAJah Xmtm) 
who beeame a Knbammadan, removed the eiqpitid back again to Ow or 
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iiBi€ of Sii%&n Mufaammftd gjiili, for yc6i% the Enpeiors 

of Dolhi di4 &oi tiurn ilieir atteution to Bongal* ' Siilliii 
d*diii ^ with afisolato indapeadenoo devoted hitiisalf to tbe a d a ii m a* 
tiativa afairs of Hoogal, enbjagated gmdaalty all Uie traote up 
to the limits of Bao&ias, and enliaucod more than liefoi'e his imnip 
and power, until the tlimnc of Dolhi passod to Pirus ^ 

i Hiji Ilyia fir«t appcmni to have iii 74U A.fl. made bianwlf master 
of WeStei’ii Bengal, whilatat tl^t time IJ^ttaruddin Abal Uoasfiar jg^i 
ghth (toti of liittbarak Siiab) atill reigned at Sunargaon in Kastera Bengal* 
Hsjl llyuii shortly after (753 A.H.) subdaod Eiuiterti Bengal fdso, end 
established himsdlf at SaSargaon, and founded a dynasty which contiaiiied 
(with a brief break) to reign orer Bengal till 896 A.H* or nearly a 
oentory and a half. He extended his western boondaries as far as Benares, 
founded Hajipnr, and 'though Firez ghah Tu^ak the Bmperor led an 
expedition into Bengal to pnniah him, he had to return nnsoooessfnl. For 
lly&s Sbah’s coinage, see Thomas’s Initial Gomage of Bengal, J*A.8., 1867, 
pp. 67, 68. 

The nearest contemporary aoconnt of this King will be found in 
Taiij^-i'Firnz'Sb&bi p. 586 bf Zianddin Bami and Siraj Afif p, 77« 

B Snltin Flruz gbah Tuf^lak sdtas Halik flrus Birbik was a son of 
an unde of Muhammad gbah Tii|^li&:, and a nephew of Ohissn-d^dln 
Tof^lak gbah. His father was 6ilir who .abandoning all worldly 

affairs, became a saint. When fifty years dd, in 756 A.H., he was mowned 
as Emperor of Hiadostan. He was a wise, noble and enlightened sovereign, 
He paid special attention to improreinent of agriculture and of the econo- 
mical condition of the country. He reformed the administiation of jnstioe, 
put down oppressions and corruption, lightly aseeseed land-revenue, and 
regulated its assessment sdeording to the produce of the lands smosiirKt 
and also according to the capacity of the tenantry to bear the assessment, 
and abolished octroi duties. He established thirty colleges, founded five 
hosfntals and dispensaries, erected forty cathedral mosques mi two 
hundred oaravanserais, twenty monasteries, one hundred palam and villas, 
and one hundred and fifty-two baths, and namerons gardens, and bridges 
In tbe environi of Hansi, he erected a fort called Hisar-i-Fims, and 
joined it by means of a canal with the river yumaa. His greatest work 
was the old Jumna canal { this canal drew its water from the Jumna, 
near a point where it leaves the mounMns, and oonneoted Hiat river with 
the Ghaggar and the Sutlej by meaoT of irr^pUion chann^ spreading 
fertility all around. He caused the translatkm of several Sanskrit works 
into Faraian, and encooraged learning and the learned. He was the recipient 
of a Boyal investititre fnun Abol Fatah Khalif of Egypt. He xeigaed &ont 
1361 to 88 A.O. The Tii|||lak dynasty ended in 14U A.O., the Empire being 
shattered by the invasion of Timur in 189$ A.O., during tbe reign of Midnnud 
gblh Tttgb^nk, the last real Tii|j|lak king. (See Tari){]l*l*Firas gb^bi pp# 648 
670 by Ztiaaddin Bami, and by gbB^*i*Sm:aj). 
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of Rnjab^ who ationipted to i^-oonquei &np:aU It iu aaid ilukt at 
that time Sultiu ^^amaa-d-din bailt a batli^ giiailar to tbo 
gbamsl bath of Delhi. Sall&u Firuz gb&h who was farioiis with 
anger against ghamstt-d-dhi, in the year 754 A.H., set out lor 
Iiakhnanti, and after forced marches roacheil close to the mty of 
Pauduah, which was then the metro|K)lis of Bengal. The Emperor 
etieampod at a place which is still called Flriizpurabad,^ and 
riding from that place besieged the Fort of Pandilah. Snltin 
^amsu-d^din leaving his son with an army in ilio foH of Pauduah^ 
entreiicliod Itimsolf in the fort of Ekddlah which was very im* 
pt*ognahld. Firuss §hah, not oppix^ssing tlie people of Pauduah^ 
captni^ in battle tlic son of SiiUaii ^^lamsu-d-dln, and marclied 
towards the fort of Ekdalih.^ 

(Ekd Oh' Fasc. 1.) 


(Fasc. IL) 

On the Brst day, a bloody cngageinou^ took place. After 
tliat, for twenty- two days, he besieged the Fort.^ Not sacceed- 
ing, Firuz Shah molvod to transfer his camp to tho bank 

^ Firazabadpnr is a mistake here fur Firassubad, close to Panduah. 

> Mr. Westmaoott places Ekdalah near Dinajpur, whilst Mr. Beveridge 
plaeei it near Dacca. For a dtsoussioa on the site of the fort of Ekdaiahi 
also see Bloohtniuia’s Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal, 
J.A 1073, p. 213 and also Mr. Beveridge's Analysis of Khnrshid Jahan 
Numa.*’ 

In Taril^-i-Firns ghAhi by Zia 'Bamt, Skdalah is described os follows 
(Penu text, p. 588) : ^ Ekdalah is the name of a monsa close to pandnah i on one 
side of it is a river, and on another a jungle." Zia 'Bami is a contemporary 
historian for the period } therefore, this description given by him fix# He 
site of the Fort of Kkdalah near Panduah, and sets at rest all the speonlations 
to the Gontrai^ raised by Mr. Beveridge (in his Ajialysis of Khutshid Jahan 
Kama) who fixes it near the Bhowal jungle in Dacca district, and also by Mr. 
Westmaoott who would place it towards Dinajpnr. Professor Blochmann is 
inclined to tmt * Ekdalah * as a generic name, referring to several places. 
See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 212-213. Kennel gives another Ekdalah north of 
Daooa **map of Qindastan." Sbams-i-Straj in his Tarihb*Fitits ghhki (Pers. 
text p. 79} ealls it tho ** Isles of Ekdalah." 

t The first expedition of Emperor f Iras Shsh Tnglilak into Bengal (in 
764 A.H.»135d A.C.} is lally and hnmouronsly described by Zia ’Barnl, a 
contemponury historian, in the Tarikhd^Firaz Sli&hl (Fern, texti p. 586), who 
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of the Gi^tiged* alone, lio aoarolied lot* a pt*o|ier isamp* 

ing grottnd. Snltia iSiiamea<d<4lu t^nkiiig iliat Firm 

doses his hiitoty wilh a namiive of l»hls ospeditton and of tbe events np^ to tlie 
sixth year of Fims Skill's reign^ The object o^ the expedition was to punish 
Snlt&n ghnmsn-d^dtn’' llajl tlysn who liad invaded and ravaged Tirhut and 
harried the frontier (then the 1^ river) between the Bengal Kingdom 
and tho Delhi Smidre. The Kmperer set out front Delhi on lOdi Shawal 
754 AM*, reached Oudh* mossed the Sro dyer, when Hyis Skih with- 
drew to Tirhot. Tho Smporor croMing the Sro, marched Uironi^ Arsa-i» 
Kharoshh (not identified) iMid Gormkpur, the Bajahs whereof paid him 
homage and enlisted (heniaeives on his side. Ilyas Shtih then rotamed 
from Tirhot to Panduah, the Bmperor following him towards lAldl* 
nanti and Fandoah, after traversing Jagat or Jakat (not identified) and 
Til hat (the Rajahs whereof also paid homage to the Kmperer). llyis Shiih, 
on approach of the Bmperor in F^dnah, retired to Foit Bkdalab, where ho 
entrenched himself. Tho Bmperor did not plunder Fandoah, hat leftite 
population unmolested, crossed the river in front of the fort- Bkdalab, and 
laid siege to it for several days. He had sornples about destroying promisca* 
ously the garrison of the Fort, so he made a feint retreating movement back 
acroae the river, which resaited in drawing out Ityas gli^h from the Fort. A 
battle was fought, the Bengal army in which elephants formed a prominsnt 
foature was defeated, and the Imperialists captured forty-four Bengal 
elephants, &o., ^o. On finding that the rainy season was approaching, the 
Bmperor by forced marches (after appmnting Collectors in Tirhut district) 
returned to Delhi, which was reached on Ifith Sb&ban 755 AM, or 1864 A.C. 

This first expedition is also narrated by Shame Siraj Afif, another nesrly 
contemporary htstorian, who oontinned Barni’s Tari|sh*i*^^>^ii< &ihi. (See 
Pers. MSS., text p. 76). From this acoemnt, the following additional interest- 
iog facts are gleaned 

1. That FIrus Sb^h sailed to Bengal in one thoosand flotilla of war- 
vessels, and his route lay across the Sro, the Ganges and the Xosl rivers, that 
his expeditionary force oonsistod of 70,000 Khanins and Maluks, two laha in- 
fantry, 60,000 cavalry, besidee an elephant-oorps. 

8. That when Firos erossed the Kosi river, Ilyas ghah, king of 
Bengal, retired from Panduah to Ekdaiah, which is called here the ** Isles 
of Bkdatah.” 

8. That Flrus Sfiah laid siege to the fort of Bkdalsh for several days, 
and nothing decisive ooourring, made a feint retreating movement westward 
seven koroh or Kos from Bkdaloh, whmi llyfis Sh&h thinking Pirns gllsb 
was retreating, came out of the fort Bkdalah, advanoed, and attacked the 
Imperialists, who defhatsd and killed cue lok of the Bengal anny, and cap- 
tnred 50 Bengal elephants, 

4. That then llyis ghih escaped again to the Fort of Bkdalah, which 
was about to be stormed by the Impmialistc, when the females of the garnson 
uncovering their heads, exhildted themaslvesi and raifed loud lamentotlofis, 
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had maicUod to itstii'C, cauic out of the ioii; aiid tuuaki'ed his 
forpea. 

Owing to the sword and the ai*row and the spoai* and the 
gun, 

The market of fighting became warm on both sides. 

The bodies of heroes were emptied of their seals ; 

Like I'oses, on their faces, budded forth wounds. 

After much slaughter on bptli sides, a laige number of people 
were killed and destroyed. . At length, the broese of victory wafted 
ou the standard of Flruz Sb&h, and gjismsa-d-diu being over< 
powered fied, and sought refuge in the ITort. Forty-four, elephants 
which he had brought from Jajnagar, together with the Royal Um- 
brella and the standard and other I'egal ohatiels and paraphernalia, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers of Firuz Sh&h. It is said that at 
that time the Saint Shaikh Bajs* Biyabaui^ in whom Sultan 
ghamsu-d-^u had gi'eat faith, died. Sultan Sh>^mBu-d-dm 
coming out of the Fort, in the guise of a mendicant, joined the 
Shaikh’s fuueraL After finishing the obsequies, he rode alone 
to see Film gh&lb without the latter recognizing him, return- 
ed to the Fort When the Sultan came to know about it, ho 
expressed regret. In short, when the period of siege was pro- 
tracted, and the rainy season set in, in that in the rains, the 
country of Bengal becomes one sheet of water, and cause for 
anxiety arises, Sul|an Firuz §h^b made overtures for peace. 
Sultan Sbamsu-d-iUn, who was hai^d-pressed by the siege, partial- 
ly made his submission, and also sought for peace. Firuz Shah, 
releasing the sou of Sultan Shamsu-d-diu together with other 
prisoners of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, raised the standard of 
return. And in the year 755 A.H., Sultan ^amsu-d-din sent 
many presents and nnmerons rai^ties, in charge of wise envoys, 
to Sultan Firuz Sh^. The latter also showing attentions to the 
envoys, sent them back. And since Sultan §hanisu-d-dln had 

which setfieued the heart of Firuz Skzh, who abandoned the work of destmo- 

5. That before ?n ar ohin g back towards Delhi, Fimz Sh^ halted for 
some days at Panduah, named it Flrasabad,** introdsoad there the 

after his own name, and also named Bkdalah *’ ** Asidpnr.** 

6. That Firuz Shkh*8 expedition lasted eleven monfim. 

1 He died in 13S8 A.C. f754 A.H.} when Sn^pesor Fims ghkh besieged 
4a]|an ghamsu-d-dln Haji Ilyas in Ekdalah Fort 
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fgmi {mu in 7^f A.R^ 

fMiftr tmi io D»l)^ WiM iuq 4 sitgw^dnv mtnfBi noiif M for 

pern, Tln^ g|i1i ftgre«iiig« retnmdi ^ mrejn loaded wiH' 
iiodenrs. tfom tini bonndftdw heimm^ tli« Kiai^oins 

of Bollii ind Boiigibl were delimifoted; mA tiie Smperors of 
Delhi adhering to the teroia of the treaty, never meddled with the 
Kii^ of Bengal, and mntnal excdiange of preeente on both 
sidee, they maintained fnendly relations between the two king- 
doms* And in the year 758 A.H,, Snltin Shfonsn-d-dln again 
sent froOi Bengal Malik Tijn-d-din with smne nobles, in the form 
of an embassy, with many presents and gifts to Delhi. Snltin 
Pirns §| 2 &h bestowing attentions on the envoys more than 
before, after some days, sent in return to Snllfoi Sh&m8a*d«d!n 
Arab and Turkish horses, toge^r with other valuable presents, 
in charge of Maid Saifn-d^dln ghdhnafi}. In the meantime, 
Soltin gh5msn-d-dln< nad died in Bengal. MalOc Tftja-d-din and 
Malik 6aifa*d-d!n had approimhed Behar, when they heard the 
news of the death of Sult&n ghd^Hum-d-dliu Malik Saifn-d*dln* 
commanioated this intelligence to Delhlt and agreeably to the 
ordm* of the Emperor, he gave away the hoi’Sm and the pesents 
in lieu of the pay due to tiie Imperial soldiers statiunsd in Behar. 
Malik Tijn-d^din retomed to Bengal. The mign ol ghgnish^*dlfi 
lasted 16 years and some months. 

THE BEIGN OP SIKANDAR SflfAH, SON OP 8BAMSD* 

D-Dlk. 

When Snitdn Shi>nsa*d*-dln Bhasgra passed away from this 
fleeting world, on the third day, with the consent of the nobles 

I Begarding ooinage of liySs gh&h, see Thoeias’i Initial Ooiiisge of 
Bengal, J.A.8 , 1867, pp* 

“ Hating in 746t become master of WeBtem Bengal, ItySe Q^ah In 763 
A.U. oitablisbed himsolf at Bunargaon, near Daooa, Hod time founded a 
dynaatj which with an exoeption ol about forty years in the beginning of 
the ninth century of the Hijrah, continued to r^e over Bengal tin 886 A.H.*' 
(Blochmann’s Contribution, J.A.8., 1871, p. 354). 

HIb coins (see p. 68, l^.A.8. for 1867}, disol^ the interesting fact that 
several of them were minted at Snnargaon (which Is termed on the coins 
Kazrat Jalloi Bunaigaonor the Illnstrious Royal Residence of Sunargaon), 
bearing dates A.H. 761, 754, 765, 766, 767, 768. His name on tbe coins is 
** ^h attisu4«dm Ahiil tf nssaffar llySs Sssh.*' 



and tbe genamla, bia eldest son* Sibftedar aneended the 

Uiit>]ie Bengal, and spreading the hem of jusiicNi and genero- 
sity on the hea^ of the people, proclaimed joyf dl tidings of peace 
and seonritj. And deeming it expedient to conciliate Snlj;&n Flrns 
ghhh, he sent, in the shnpe of presents, fifty elephants with sundry 
rareties. In the meantime, Flrns ghah, Emperor of Delhi, in 
the year 760 A.H. marched* to subjugate the kingdom of Bengal, 


1 The object of this second expedition of Bmperor FTrus Sh^h into 
Bengal in 760 A.H, (1869 A.C.) was to reinstate Zafar Sin (son-in-law of 
Snlt&u FaU^m-d-dln Mnbnrak ^ing of Snnargaon) on the throne of 

Snnargaon. See details in Tarikfe-i-Fim* Rlj&hl by ghsms Siraj Afif (Pert, 
MS, text, p. 97). From it, it appears that the Hnsalman throne of.Snnaigaon 
was nwre ancient than the Mnialman throne of Panduah, that on Firuz Shsh*8 
return from Bengal after hie first expedition (this would necessitate a slight 
modification of Professor Blochmann's date in n: 1 anfe p. 108) Sb^nisaddin 
Ilyas 3i|sh sailed and reached Snnargaon in a few days. At that time (755 A-H. 
or 1854 A-C.) Snl^n Fa|]|m-d*din was reigning in security at Sunargnon. 
ghamsuddin took him by sorprise, captured and slew him, and nsnrped the 
Sunargaon Kingdom, in addition to his Kingdom of Lal^nautl and Panduah. 
At that time Zafar Khan, son-in-law of Fal^rnddin who was tonring out in tiie 
interior of Sunargaon, to ooUeot revenue and to locally enquire into the conduct 
of oollecton of revenue, henrd the above news, sailed on a ship f!rom Sunargaon 
by the ocean-route to Thatah and thence proceeded to Dolhij and sought help 
from Firuz §}idh. Peace was concluded with Sikandar Skdh, on the latter 
agreeing to reinstate Zafar kingdom of Sunargaon — which how- 

ever did not come to pass, as Zafar |y^an preferred to go book to 
Delhi. Like Ilyas gjidh, Sikandar took refoge in the Fort of Bkdalah. From 
Bengal, Firuz invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), defeated the Bajah who made 
his submission, carried off the idol of Joganath to Delhi, (p. 119) and captured 
many* elephants. The Bmperor^s stay in Bengal and Jajnagar during this 
expedition covered 9 years and 7 months (p. 121). In this connection, an 
interesting description of Jajnagar is given by Shams Siraj Aflf (1'ariUl‘i* 
Firms ikahl, Pers. MS. text, p. 115, and in Muntakhibnl Tawarikh (Pers- text* 
p, S47, Vol. 1, Fuse, 111» ). Bearing in mind what Zia *BamI states regarding 
Jsjangar in oemneotion with Bmperor Bnlban’s expeditiofi to Snnnigaon, I 
am in^ined to agree with IVofsssor Bloohmann that there were two Jajnagmrs - 
one In Orissa, and another towards Tipperah. The account In Mnntakhiba 
Thiwarildl referred to above, is slightly different from that In Tarilli-i-Fimz 
gilfihl by Shams Seraj Aiff. BadaonI in Uaatakbib attuea Ffnti 
after omnpleting his second expedition into Bengal (760 A.H.) itturned from 
Panduah by forced marches to Jatinpur (p, 247, Muntakhib Pers.‘tejtt. Vol, I, 
Fasc. ITIX rrhere he spent the rainy season, and that at the end of this year, 
by way of Behar, he marohed into Jajnagar (Orissa), passing through S&thl* 
^Ira, Bardnasl, and crossing the Mhhandri river (the Rajali of Baranas 



Wlien li^ mohdi set^iig in, tibe Iii»|^^ 

wmmfoi ^inre, iind envo^ to Sikniid^ Sbilt* -^kidAKlt 
^ih wi8 in anjnefcjr nbont the nim of tlio Bntpintir of DoHilf 
ivben Fiiiis SbiHi’B onT^’J^ ftnirad. Sifamdar ^iii imiiieiuAiiy 
float his together with fire dlephan^ and other pmenti* 

and opened negooiatloiifl lor peaoei but these resnlted in notliii%. 
Aftor the rainy season was otet^ Snltin Firns Shh^ motidied to 
liakhnanti. When the SnHftn encamped in the jenrifona of 
Fandnah, Sikandar gh&h feeling that he was no matdi for the 
Snltin followed his father’s taoticfl, and entrenched himself in the 
Fort of Ekdftlih. Fima Shih pressed the siege hard. When the 
garrison was reduced to straits, Sikandar ghih sending forty 
elephants together with other goods and presents and nnmerona 
rareties, and agreeing to pay an annual tribute, Bon|^t for peace. 
Fima gh^ aooepting these returned to Delhi. After this for 
some years, Sikandar ghih with abeolnte independence gare full 
rein to enjoyments. And in the year 766 A.H., he bnilt the 
Adina mosqne ; * bat before he oonld finish it, death overtook him, 
and the mosque remained half finished. Some trace of the 
mosque still exists in the jangles of Pandnah, at a distance of one 
karoh from the town. The Author of this history has seen it. In 

flemag to Telinga snd the Bijeh of 8«tb|dlTra fleeiiig into a diitant comer) 
marohed into toe territorj of fiajah Prihen Deo, who eent to toe Smperor ae 
tribnte 88 elephants, bendee other iraliiable ptreeente, and thence the Ihnpeior 
marched on hunting expeditkme into toe forests of Padroiratl and PSremtola 
which contained powerful and big elephants, bagged three lire elephants, and 
killed two elephants, and in 7d2 A.H. returned to Delhi rietorious. 

The account in Tari]i^<i*Ptraz gh&bl by Sbams-i-Siraj it ram reliable, 
as Siraj's father was with Firuz ghnh during the expedition (p. 115)«»6ira| 
correctly mentions *Banarest* (which means evidently 'Katak Banaref, thm* 
forcy Bodaoeis ^Baranaai* appears to be an error), also names *Adabah* ae Bai 
of Jainagar. also Bai gh^^nied,” also * Rai Thud.* The Rajah of dajnagar 
owned ahipe, elepliants, and lofty palaces oonatraotod of stone, and laid out 
with gardens, (p. 116). 

" I Zafarabad lies on the right bank of the Gumti, a little below Jannpur, 
which lias on the left bank. The maps give iottead ** Jaffaimbed,** which is a 
corruption of ^'ZaflhraM.** Zafilarabad is mentioned in toe Afa4«diEhari aa 
a pergunah fnSarkar j'aunpsr under the Bubah of llahabad (AHhhabad)*-* 
Jarrett's Tr,, Ain., Vol. II, p. Ifii. 

• This beautiful mosque ia at Pauduah. Its inscription has been pub* 
lishod in J.AAB., 1873, p, 257. The tuscriptioii was written in 770 A.H, 
(1860 A.C.) 



ft beftntifiil nu^iie, m 

been ftzfmiid^ erftotion. Oiift oiigM Iobe tbiftilcial l^^ 
eS<^. It is ftftid tbftt Sikandar ^fth Itad aavoiitm sons by Ms 
irst wife, and by his second wife he had'.ane soxiy nftxned 
d-din, who, in polish of msnners and other qualities, was superior 
to bis other brothers, and was proficient in the ftrt of government. 
Consequently, the first wife kindling the fire of env y and jeftlonsy 
and wishing the destmction of Qjiiasa^d-din, sought for an 
opportunity to injure him. One day, finding an opportunity, she 
respecifnlly placed the hand on her chest, in the presence of the 
king, and desired to state her object. The king guessing from 
the manner of the wife said : Speak out what thou hast to say.** 
The wife said; “ 1 would submit my prayer, if the king would 
^ke an oath to fulfil it and try iiis Wt to fulfil it.’* The king 
swore to fulfil it, and indulging in a bit of hyperbole said : “ Un- 
bosom the desire that then bast, and make thy Up the mirror of 
the dust of thy heart.** The shrewd queen said : I am in great 
anxiety, in conseqm^noe of the conduct of Qhiisu-d-din. He 
is sohemiug to mount the throne, by killing the king and des- 
troying my sons. Although he is in the position of a son to me, 
and 1 do not wish that he should be killed, yet as the safeguard- 
ing of the life of the king is incumbent, you should not let slip 
from the hand the mn of alertness, but provide previously 
against any mishap. The best conrae would be that yon should 
imprison him, or blind his eyes.” The king on hearing this 
became perturbed, and said, ‘‘What is this aim of thine 
which thou hast mingled with the liquid of my welfare P, 
and what is this fire of envy that thou hast mixed with 
solicitude for meP Thou feelest no shame that thou hast 
seventeen sons, whilst the other frail lady has only this one 
son. What you do not like for yourself, do not desire unto 
others.” The queen again anxiously said : “ Envy and jealousy 
have nothing to do with my suggestion. The duty that I tltougbt 
incumbent upon myself in the interests of thy well-being, 1 have 
discharged; after this, my sovereign is at liberty to do what he 
pleases.” The king putting the padlock of silence on the portal 
of the tongue, kept quiet, and said within himself, ” As ^iisu- 
d-dln is a dutiful son and possesses capacity for ruling, even if he 
seeks to take my life, let it be so ! Happy it is, if the son is 
dutiful But if he is uiulutifnl, may he perish !” After this, he 



entiril^ into llie 

But ® ^h0 %mpe^ l|» 

wiiw and slrfttogems of tlie qneoit, one dey on .the ptntent of 
Imntin^ oMoped^ towerde 8tin%fg^% 9^^ in n eiidii time mM- 
lieing e lerge army, demanded the throne from hfe Hther. Short- 
ly e^er, in order to wrest kingdom, he marched with a laige 
army from Snn&rgaon, and encamped at Sonlirgadh!.^ Firom the 
other side, the fatriieivalso with a powerfnl army adyano^ On 
tiie neat day, on the battlefield of * Ooalpdra,^ both sides maandiall* 
ing their forces prepared to fight. 

The son shewed malice towards the father : 

Blood flowed from the perturbed heart. 

The father snapped the ties of kindness and affection : 

Yon might say that love had yanished from the wmrld. 

Although Qhin|n-d-dm had giyeu strict oraers to his soldiers 
and commanders that to the utmost they should capture the king 
alive, but as fate willed otherwise, Sikandar Sh&h was nnknow- 
ingly killed at the hmids of one of the oommanders of 3hi^n-d- 
din. Whilst still the slayer was standing at his head, one amongst 
them seeing Sikandar §j}ah killed, enquired as to who had killed 
him. He said ; 1 have killed him ; ** the other man said, ** Yoo 
felt no pity for Sai|&n Sikandar.’* Then both in fright went to 
^iltf^-d-din and said: “In case we fear that by restraining 
our hands, we may be killed, can we kill him P ” QJii5gu-d-»din 
said : Certainly yon may kill him,” and after some reflection he 
said : ** Apparently, thou hast killed the king.” The slayer said : 
“ Yes, unknowingly I inflicted a cut with the spear on the heart 
of the king. Still he has some remnants of life.” Qhi4§u-d-din 
proceeded swiftly, dismounted from the horse, and placed the 
head of the father on his lap, and teaie trickled down his dieek, 
and he said: ‘‘Father, open thy eyes, and express thy dying 

i Not identifisd, Imt it most have been close to Sanaigagn. 

• IdenUfied by IkofeMor Blpcbniaim to he a village quite dtoas to 
Pandnah, S.-IT. of it (J AS., 187S, p. S66). But Dr. Wise in Vis interosting 
“Notes on ( J, A S. for 1S7A p. S5) oorieotly jdwies it mMr 

^afwgimje in Dluiha dktriot, and nesrly opposite to the Jenotioa of the 
Ganges and the Jehiina* “ Night years ago,” says Dr. Wise, ** Sikandar Sheh’s 
tonb WM pointed oiit la the idiom iMighhpml^ 
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iHalit 1 maj fulfil it.” The king opaued liia ttireii, mi wd : 
llj lifii'i wctt'k ia over ; the kingdom in welcome to thee. 

Maj joa prosper in jonr eoTereigntj, 

As I hate quitted tlm world.” 

After he said thie, the bird of his soul flew away, 
d^n seeing no good in tarrying farther, left behind some nobles 
to attend to Uie obsequies of his father, and himself rode forward 
towards Pandnah, and ascended the throne. The reign of 
Sikandar Sh^h ^ lasted nine years and some months. He was a 
o(mtemporary of the saint * Alanl Haq.^ 


THE BEIGN OF QBIA§U.D.DlN,» SON OF SIKANDAR 

sbah. 

When Sikandar §hah was laid in the grave, the throne of 
Bengal received eclat from the accession of Snlt&n Qh^u«d-diD. 
First blinding the eyes of bis step-brothers, he sent them to their 
mother, and freed himself from anxiety as to the wiles of his 
brothers. After this, be commenced dispensing justice, and 
thronghont bis life lived at rest and ease. It is related that once 
Hnlt&n Qh^fiftu-d-din falling seriously ill despaired of life, and 
aideofced three maids from his harem, one named Sarv, the 

1 For hu coinage eee Thomaa's Initial Coinage (J.A.8., 1867, pt.' H). 
Hie name from coins (see pp. 66>67 J.A.S., 1867}, appears to be “.Abu! 
Majahid Sikandar Borne of bis coins are of SauargafOn mint/ 

t Shaiih ’Alaaddm Alanl Haq died on the 1st Rajab, 800 A.H. or 20th 
March, 1808, and his tomb is at Fandnah. A short biograpkaeal sketch 
of this ssant is given by Professor Bloohmann in J.A.S.B., p. 262 lor 1878. 
His scm and socoessor was NaroddJn Kur Qotb Akm who died in 861 

A«H. or 1447 A.C., and liee bnried at Pandnah. Nur Qntb Alam wm snoeeed- 
ed by his sons BaSnddin and Shailh Anwar. 

i On the coins, he is called Ghiaftnddm Abel MnzaSar Asam 
(See Tbomas'e Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.S. for 1867, pp. 68-80}. Hie 
eerbr eoiiis were minted at Hiiassaiitabad m Sattem Ben^, aad lie held 
court at Sanargaon, during the Ufetime of his fadier, Sikander E^h, egeiaat 
whom he rebeBed. His eonrt wee an a^lnm for the leemed end tlie eaMoied, 
and be was himeelf a just and rigbteods sovereigii, and a man of Hghi and 
eweetneae. He iorited the flln sti r io i ai Puiisii poet Hahs to his oonti Hif 
tomb is at 8itiiargaoii(8ee pL 8 in J.AJ8, 1874, p« 86.) 



ffccnili iliifd ^ 

i»e^ Wkm God giwtod hiim r«ooTi» 7 , cxmt* 
dering tbM anspidoiis lie bestow^ ftite&tioiis m ibem lai^ tlieit 
More* Tbe oiliei* mai^ from eatjr need to tiMuit theoi 
about the batbuig> so tiiat one day whilst the king was in a jo% 
moody they related to him Giis a&ir. The king teeitod tilie 
following line — 

tljly Otj^ iMa - 

Onfhbearer, this is the story of 8arv (the cypress) (the 
Rose) and Lalah (the Tulip **)« 

The seooiid line of the verse could not be snppued, and none 
of the poets attached to court oonld sapply it. Theif the king 
writittg this line, sent it with an envoy to §hani8a-d*dia Hifis to 
Shiraa. Hifis ^ qniokly supplied the next line 

(“This stoiy ralates to the tlirae batliere”). Th» 2iid line 
is not devoid of iitgenions excellencies, and he sent also another 
idbasal in his name. The king in retorn bestowed on him volKable 
presents. These two lines are from that i^iasal 

oia ■■■1^1^ lb 4Ua 

mlULi j 

file > jJ ar 

(Tramlatum). The parrots ai Hindustan shall all be sugar- 
shedding 

From this Persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengal. 

Hifis, from the yearning for the company ^f Sultin QhiiiU- 

dnHn, 

Best not ; for thy (this) lyric is the outcome of lamentation. 

^ HaSsi the renovmed Peraka post of Shums died io 791 A.H. 

9 Tiaaslstioa of first two linos by lumi (Sse Ain p. 148 VoL Si) 

** And now dudl India’s parroqnsti on sugar revel all. 

In thk swM Psiidsn Ifxio that is herns to tir Bsngsl.*^ 
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In short, Sattiii ms « good ndtiorod 

striotly to tho injnnotious ol the sacred law, isslatioe, it is 
related that otie day whilst at arrow-shooting, the hing’s arrow ab- 
cidentaliy hit a widow’s son. The widow Sought for ^ress from 
Qiai Sirftjn-d-diti. The Qisi was in anxiety; for if he shewed 
partiality towards the king, he would be held culpable before the 
tribnnal of God, and if he did not do so, the summoning of the king 
wonld be a difBonlt affair. After mnch deliberation, be sent a 
peon to summon the king, and himself Baton the tribnnal of justice, 
plamng a whip underneath the musnad. When the Qisi’s peon 
reached the palace, finding aoeeie to the king impossible, he com* 
menced shouting out the call to prayer (Azau). The king hearing 
this untimely call to prayer, ordered the Mnassin (caller to prayer) 
to be brought to his presence. When the Royal servants carried 
the latter to the royal presenoe, the king enquired as to this un- 
timely call to prayer. He (peon) said: ^'Qazi Siraju-d-diu has 
deputed me, in order that I may take the king to the tribunal of 
justioe* Since access to the king was difficult, I adopted this 
device to obtain access. Now get up, and come to the tribunal 
The widow’s son whom you wounded with an arrow, is the com- 
plainant.” The king immediately got up, and concealing a small 
sword under his arm«pit, set out. When he appeared before the 
Qazi, the latter not at all paying attention to the king, said : 
“ Gonsolate the heart of this old woman.” The king oonsolated 
her in a way that he could, and said : ** Q&zi, now t!)e old woman 
is satisfied.” Then the Qasi turning to the old woman <^nquired, 
**Have you received redress and been satisfied F” The woman 
said: **Ye8, I am satisfied.” t Then the Qizi got up in great 
delight, and showing respect to the king, seated him on the mas- 
nod. The king drawing out the sword fi-om his arm-pit said : 
** (jftzi, in obedience to the injunctions of the sacred Law, I have 
appeared at your tribunal. If to-day I found yon deviating by 
one bair-breadth from adhezenoe to the injunctions of the Law, with 
this very sword I diould have severed your head. God be thank- 
ed, that evexything has been aU-rigbt.” The Qisi also drew bis 
whip from undemeath the ntaiisad, and said : ** Sire, if to-day I 
found thee in the least traosgressiug the injauotidus <ff the sacred 

l Commutaitoa or oompouDiing of osttsiu offenoM ls perisitM by the 
HuhsmiiiedML Lew, asle slso pennitted (tbottgi to a soiira liaiitsd estsat) 
by tim pMsmt Ihiglldi OxbiidBSl 
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'MdMd black and added— i 

** A cahmiiy bad come bat 1 »b ended well/' The Icingi being 
pleaied, beetowing and pregents on the Qfixi, retimed* The 
king from tlie b^inaing had great faith in the Saint Ifnr 
QnliibaPAUm; and waa hia contemporaiy and fenow«Rtadent; 
for both took their lesanna from Shaikh Hainidii-d-din • Kunjua* 
ahiti Nagorl. At length, in the year 775 A.H., by the stratagetna 
of Kajah Kins who was a zemindar in that part, the king was 
treacheronely killed. The t^ign of Qhih$a«d-dln lasted seven 
years and some months, and according to another acconnt, it lasted 
sixteen years, five months and three doys.^ 


REIGN OF SAIFG.D.DIN STYLED SULTANU-S-SALATIN.* 

When Saltan Ghidga-d^dln passed from the narrow human 
frame into the wide space of the soul, the nobles and the generals 

i This story speaks Tolnmes in favour of the puritj of the administration 
of jastioe that must have prevailed in the latter part of the fourteenth 
oenturv under the Musalmau rS^inte in Bengal History fails to furnish an 
instanoe that oau surpass this, in exemplifying the honesty and ietiae of duty 
of a humble peon, the judioial fearlessness and integrity of a judge, and the 
law-abiding nature of a king* 

^ Silsikh Hamtd of Nagor belonged to Nagor in Jodhpur. 

» For Coinage of this King, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage, 1807, 

pp. 88-^70. 

From the oireumstanoe that his early eoios were struck at the mint-toirn 
of Muassamabid (territory whereof has been identided to have extended from 
the Megna to north-eastern Ifaintaasingh and the right bank of the Surma), 
it would appear that he first acquired power in Enstem Bengal, and reigned 
first at Sunergaon, from which plaoe aoeording to the Eiyas he marched out to 
fight SfsiRSt bis father, Sikstidar Ehuh, who reigned at Panduah. Sulfin 
Ghi4itt.d-din must have invited Hafts to hU cmuH at Buniurgaou, {as Hafts 
died in 791 whefi, accordtag to Bikandar Shih’s coins noticed by Mr. 
Thomas, Stkandar fifth yet ruled at Fiuidnah. (See al«> J.AA for 1878, 
P- 2 fi 8 ). 

ft On the ooiiis he is called Sidftt-d-dm Ahal Majahld Hamaidi fibdh» sen 
of Aaamgiifth (seed. AA. for 1878. p. 888). Fmri^ta says: The Bajahs Of the 
®wtiy did not draw their hssds out of the yoke of obedfeueo, and did net 
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of the erm; placed hie eoiit Satfofd-dlti, on the thioiie 

etyliag him SaHan-u*8*Salatiu. 

One gone out, and another oomee in in hie place : 

Tlto world is never left without a master. 

He wee sober in character, and generons and brsTe. He 
reigned over Bengal for ten years, and in the year 785 A«H. he 
died, and according to another account, he reigned three years 
and seren months and five days. Qod knows the truth. 


BEIGN OP SSAMSD-D-DIN,* SON OP SULTANU-S- 

salatin. 

After the death of Snltana-s-Salitln, his son, Shsmsn*d-din, 
with the consent of the councillors and members of Government, 
ascended the throne, and according to ancient usages he observed 
the ceremonies attendant on assumption of sovereignty, and for a 
period was at ease and comfort. In the year 786 A.H. either by 
some natural disease, or by the stratagem of Rajah Kins, who at 
that time had become very powerful, he died. Some have written 
that this ghainsa*d«din was not an actual but adopted son of 
SaHina«8«Salitin, and that his name was gbshibu-d-din. Either 
way, he reigned for three years, four months, and six days. And 
the true account is, that Bajah Kins who was zamindir of Bath* 
Uriah ^ attacking him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

neglect or delay in paying revenue to him.*’ According to tie Tabsqat, he 
reigned 10 years. The coins discovered of him, were straek at Firnaahad 
(or Pandnah). 

I Ferishta says, that as the king was yonng and weak in intellect, an 
infidel named Bajah Kane, who was attached to the court, usurped the 
executive and collection of taxes. The Tabaqat says that the king died alter 
a quidt and peaceful reign of three years and a few months. 

Professor Bloohmann identifies this king (whose coins have not been 
discovered ) with king ghahaba«d-din Abal Hntafiar Bayaald gkih, whose coina 
are noticed by Professor Bloohmann in jr.A.8 , p. 168, for 1873. Bayaind 
^&h, according to Professor Bloohmaaa’s theory, was **a pnppotkittg— a 
benami transaction/* whilst Bajah Kins ruled over Bengal. 

i Professor Bloohmann says (J.Aii.B«, p. 868 for 1878} 

** The name cl Bhatnriah does not occur In the Ain, nor have I soen It 
before the time of Benners Atlas (1778) in which the name of Bhatnriah la 



trSUBPATION OP RAJAH if ANSI ZAMINOAB. . 

Wlien Sultftn g|iaiiiaii*d*cbQ died, Kins a Hindtl 

Zamiodar^ snl^agiitiiig: the whole kingdom of Ben^, seated him* 
self on the throne, and eommenced oppressions, and seekiiijt to 
destraj the Unsalmaiis, slew manj of their learned and hoij 
men. His aim was to extu*pste Islam from his dominions. It 
is said one day Shaihh Badml Islam, father of Shmkb Mninn-d* 
din ‘Ahhas, sat down before that wretch, without Saluting him. 
Thereupon ha said : ** Shmkb, why did yon not sainte me ? ” The 
Shaikh said: ^*It is becoming for the learned to salute 
infidels, especially acmel and hlood>shedding infidel, like thee, 
who has shed the blood of Mnsslmans/' On hearing this, that 
unholy infidel kept silent, and, coiling like the serpent, aimed at 
killing him. One day he sat in a house which had a low and 
narrow entinnoe, and summoned in the §haikh. When the Shaikh 
arrired, he guessed the Rajah’s object, so he first put out his 
legs inside, and afterwards not bending the head, entered. That 

given to a Isige distnot eaia of Ualdali, bounded in the west hf the Itaha- 
nanda river aad the Pamabhaba, its tribstarj, in the south by the left bank 
of the Qanges, in the east by the Karataja, and in the north by Dinajpiir and 
Ghoraghat. Bhatnriah therefore is the district to both sides of the Atrai 
river.* Profoseor flloehiwaiin (J.AJB3. for 1875, p. 287), identifies *' Bha* 
tnriah ’* at part of old Baieadra, in Bajshahl proper, between Amrul and 
Bagnim, aad signifying Northern Sajehabi Proper including Tahirpor. 
Profeeaor Bloohmanu also confers, that the name ** Bajshahi " is connected 
with Bajah Kins, who was a Bajah-ghih, that is, a Eindn Bajahwho 
ascended a Mnsahnan throne. 

1 The Tabaqatd'Akbari merely notices Kins’s nsurption. Ferishta says 
that though not a llasalman, Kins was a friend (Bic.) of Mnsalmans. The 
Biyas gives the best acoonat based perhaps on local arsditiona. Mr. West- 
maooit maocmately identiSes * Bajah Kins” of Bhathnriah with Bajs^ 
Ganesh of Binuipar.” Professor Btoehmaan (I think oorreotly) identifies 
“Bajah Kins” with “Bajah Kins Karajan'* of Tahirpor which latter is 
indnded la Bhathi^. (See XA.8.B., p. B87 for 1875). 

Bajah Kins doee aol igppear to have issned coins in his own name, bat 
daring hla posdiaaioas odas of Asam Sh&h (noticed by Hon’bla Sir 

B. 0. Bayley in i.A.B., P- fiSin.) and odns in the name of Shahabndiii 
Bayamdi Hlilh, a poppet kiag or a btnaad king (notioed by Professor Blooh* 
mann U 1JU9.B. for vm, p. M). were issnad. 

IhlJah Klim from the hestoooy ooinsai^)^ to have ro%Bad from 
SIO A.H. to Si7 A.BU or Id07 to |4I4 AA hot he appwws to have notnally 
Mnipsdthegnfsyniismt imlimtofifiSAA 

w 
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infidel flow into mge, mA orAirod thnt tlie ff 

piftoed in a line with his brothers. Immediately, the 8Ilid||| was 
killed, and the rest of the learned that mej day were placed on a 
boat and drowned in the rim. The Saint Sfir Qii(bn4-*Alain 
becoming impatient by reason of the oppressions of that infidel 
and his dbuighter of the Hnsalmans, wrote as follows to Snlt&n 
Ibrahim §barql ‘ who ruled at that time np to the litnits of Beh&r : 
** The mler of this oonntry, named K&ns, is an infidel. He is 
committing oppressions, and shedding blood* He has killed many 
of the learned and holy men, and destroyed them. At present, 
he is aiming to kill the remainder of the Ifnsaimans, and to extir- 
pate Isl&m from this oonntry. Since to help and protect Mnsal- 
mans, is a duty inoambent on Mnsalmati sovereigpss, aooordinly I 
intrude on yonr valuable time with these few lines. I pray for 
your auspicious arrival here, for the sake of the residents of this 
country, and also in order to oblige me, so that Mnsalmans 
may be rescued from the oppressive load of ibis tyrant. Peace 

i Shamfia-d«dln Ibrahim fihih Shar^t, Hag of Janapur, reigned from 804 
to 845 A.H. (1401->1441 A.O.) The Shanp khigdom was created in 795 
A.H. by Snllan Mahm&d, son of Snltnn Alanddin Sihsndar ghsh, son 
of Suit&n Hnbammad, non of Sn^a Fins gbab Tan^lnk, exiiifr to the 
increasing feebleness of the Delhi £mpire. The Bharqi kingdom, extended 
from Qanuj to Behar. Mahmud first bestowed the title of 8nltin-nB-8harqi 
on MsJik Sarwar, a ennaoh who idrea^ held the title of Khajah-Jahsn. 
The following table will be nsefnl r— 



AM. 

A.O. 

Khajah Jaban 

800 

1897 

Mobark 8heh ... 

SOS 

1400 

Shaman-d-din Ibrahim g^ih 

804 

1401 

Mahmnd ghdh ... 

84$ 

1441 

Mohammad ghah 

850 

1461 

Husain 

856 

1451 


The last took refuge In the court of Alaa-d>dm Husain £|^Sh, king of 
Bengal about 900 d.-H. or 1497 B«>C. Janopar contfoaed tohe gorerned by 
the Lodi dynasty till the defeat and death of Ibrahim, graadson of Bahlol 
at Panipnt by Babar in 15S6 A.C. A local kingdom was lor a short time 
established under Bahsdtir ^in, goTemoref Behar; it wae reeoteredbj 
Hnmaynn, passed again into the haodS df flier 8hfh and hia son Salim 
^fth. Jannptir oontinaad nnder the AfU^il iSUit Akhar in Mie 4ta year of 
hia reign took poaaeeeton of* it throngh All B:haa. In 1576, the Vice- 
regal oonrt wae rentovad to Anahabad, sad lanapor was thmioeforth 
goremed by a Kasim.— See Jarret^a Tr. of Ain, Vol. It, pp. 189-170, 
and also Sadaimif Vol. I, pp. 884, 878, 878, 818, 808, Fees* taicl. 



be m WsM iiii Mtee SNiltftm IMbiw, tlie inAlep 

oj^enei it tritb ipreet end md ik QM i 

Jeenptivl wee ene e£ ilie eekoliM of ibe tiiffe» mi tbe ebief 
of tbe boi; of the le^ed men, imd who wm biglilf i%i{ieded bjr 
Soititi Ibmbim who oeed to seat Itim on a silver ohatr on a«is|»* 
oioue oeeasione, also need bis great persaasioite and said : Tea 
ought to set out qoiekly ; for iu this iuvaeion both worldly and 
religious benefits are to be obtained > namely the country of Bengal 
will be subjugated, and you would also meet the Saint Shailsb 
Nfir Qo|bu4-^Alam, who is the fouutaiu*bead of both worldly 
aud eternal boons, and you would also be doiug a pious deed by 
avenging the oppression of Muhammadans/* Sultftn Ibrahim 
pitching out his tents struck the kettle-drum of march, and 
making forced marches, in a short time, with a powerful army 
reached Bengal, and encamped at Firuzpur.* Rajah Sins, on 
hearing this news, was confounded, and hastened to wait on tho 
Saint Qutbu-l-^Alam« Showing submissiveness and humility, 
aud weeping, the Rajah said : ** Pray, draw the pen of forgiveness 
across the page of the offences of this sinner, and dissuade Sul^gn 
Ibr&him from subjugating this country/* The Saint replied t 
In order to interc^ on behalf of an oppressive infidel, I cannot 
stand in the way ci a Musalman sovereign, especially of one who 
has come ont at my desire and request/* In despair. Kins pros* 
trated his head on the feet of the Saint, and added, ** Whatever 
the Saint may bid, 1 am willing to submit thereto/* The 
Saint said : ** So as thou dost not embrace the Musalman 
religion, I cannot intercede for thee/’ Kdns assented to this 
condition, but his wife casting that misguided man into the 
well of misguidanoe, prevented his conversion to Isl&m. At 
length, K&ns brought to the presence of the Saint his son named 
Jadu who was twelre years old, and said : I have become old, and 
desire to retire from the world. Ton may convert to IsUm ibis 

^ “ Qist gh^tlm-d4m, a sage of Btndosiau, fiouriBhed in the time 
(of Hxrahiiu gb^h). He was bom at Delhi and in that dty aoquir^a 
oompreheaiiTe knowledge of the indnetife sciences and traditional lore, and 
at the time the andval of Umar, be set out for Jannpttr in the company 
of his master ICanlaiia KhwaJIgi who was the soooessor ol Nasiru-d^dln 
Chwrftgh of Deilii, and then eootiaued his pngressand became the envy of 
his tiiiim**«-*Am4-Akl«ri (JarretVs Tr., Vd. U| IW-ITO). 

* i.«*i Fanduah* 
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mn et simetand ih»n him the kiiigdbm iif 

The Mint Qe|hn*]-*AIiii!i ieldiig oat frimi hie own anoath eome 
chewed betel, put it into JTsdit'e moath, mid meidiig him pronoanee 
tiie creed of the Hoealman £eith, conrerted him to Islim, and 
naming him Jal&la-d-din, had the fact proclaimed in the citj, and 
cansed the Uiutha of the kingdom to be redtod after hie n^me 
The ordioanoee of the sacred Mnhammadan law from that day 
w^ere again pot in force. After this, the saint Qtilba*K*Alam 
went to meet Sal|an Ibrdhim, and after making apolo^p^, prayed 
that the latter might withdi*aw. The Sait&n was annoyed at this 
I'e^nest, and turned his face towards Qazi l^ahabu-d-din. The 
Qaxi said : *' fiattii, the king has come here at your requisition ; 
and now you youTself siding wiili Kans, appeal* as liis agent ; what 
is yoar aim P ’’ The Saint said : At that time (when I made the 
requisition) an oppressive ruler was tyrannising over the Musal- 
maus ; now owing to the auspicious amval of the Snltkn, he has 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. The Jihad (or holy wai*) is 
enjoined against iiifidels, not against Mjasalmans.*’ The Qazl, 
finding no answer, kept quiet. But as the^uHan’s temper was 
irritated, in order to soothe the Sn)|iD, Uie Qml commenced 
testing the learning and miracles of the saint, and was discomfit* 
ted. After much questions and answers, the Saint said : To view 
with contempt saints and to try to test them, ends in nothing but 
discomfiture. Before long, thou shalt die in a wretched plight.” 
And the saint at the same time cast an angry glance towards the 
Sultftu. In short, the Sultin, annoyed and vexed, returned to 
JauDpfir. It is said that shortly after Sal(an Ibrdhim and Qazi 
Si2ahkba*d-din Jaunpari died. 

* Whoever quarrels with saints, suffers.* 

Bajah Kkns heating that Saltan Ibrihim had died, displaced 
Sultan Jalalu-d*din, and himself re-ascended the throne. According 
to the injunctions of his ffdse creed, the Rajah prepared several 
gold-figures of oows, shoved in Jall.la-d-din trough their mouths, 
and pulled him out from their buttock-sides, and then distributed 
the gold of those oow-figures among the Brahmans, and thus re- 
perverted his son to his own creed. As Jslilu-d-dln, however, bad 
been converted by the Saint Qatbu-l-*AIatn, he did not abandon 
bis faith in Isllm, and the persuasions of the infidels had no effect 
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on faiii lifivt. Ami Rnjalt Kins tug/hm nnfotlitig ibo staniftrd oi 
ttitsbehovtonri attempted to destroy and eatirpate MnhainiitndiilS* 
Wbfm bis ornolfies passed all bounds^ one day Anwir, son 
of tiie Saint Qnlbnd-^Alam, complained to bis father of tlie 
oppvessiotis of that tyrant, and said : ** It is a matter of regret that 
in spite ot such a holy saint of the time as yourself, Mnsalmans 
should bo oppressed and ground down by the hand of this infidel.** 
The saiiit at that time was absorbed in pi’ayor and dcroiion. On 
hearing this uitemnee of his son, the saint was enraged, and 
Implied : ** This tyranny shall cease only, when thy blood shall be 
shed on the earth.’* Hjjjaihh Anwir knew full well that whatever 
fell from the lips of his holy father, was suih) to come to pass, and 
80 after a moment, said : “ What you have said about me, is meet 
and proper; but in respect of my nephew, Shaikh Zghid, what is 
your will ? ” The saint said : “ The drum of the virtues of Zlfaid 
shall resound till rosurrcction-day.” In short, Rajah Kins extend* 
ing more than beforo his oppressions and cruelties, gradually 
oppressed the servauts and dependants of the saint himself, 
plundered their effects and chattels, imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and (^aikh Zaliid, As he had heard the Saints’ prophecy about 
»Shaikh Zahid, not daring to kill him, he banished both to Snnar- 
gaon, aud sent orders to his agents ihei'e, that after ascertaining 
from them the whereabouts of the hidden treasnros of their 
fathers and graudfathcis, they should slay both. And ou the 
^aikh's arrival at Sunargaori, they perpetiated many cruelties, 
yet not finding any clue to the hidden troasuros which did not 
exist, first they murderod i^iaikb Anwar, and when they attempt* 
ed to take the life of Shaikh Zahid, the latter stated that in a 
certain village a large cauldron was bidden. When they dug it 
up, they found a laige chatty, but did not find more than one 
gold coin iu it. They enquired, What has become of the rest ?** 
Z&hid said : ** Apparently some one has stolen it.” And this 
affair was the outcome of a miracle. It is said that on the very day 
and at the very moment when Anwir was murdered at Suuirgfton, 
and hie sacred blood shed on the earth, Rajah Kins passed away 
from his soveieiguty to hell. According to some accounts, his 
son, J[al 4 ltt*d*din, who was in prison leagued with his father’s 
servants, and slew him. The rule and tyrauny of that heathen 
lasted seven years. 
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THE REION OF SON Of Vmm 

, , KINS. 

Afier tUig, Jat6k<<d-dia moiiBtod the tbro^^ {utlitide* 

IHsedeece. He eo&Terted, eonirery to hk futbor, i»eh^ itiAddi 
to the Moslem faith, aod compelled the Hiodhs who 1^ tftilid of 
the gold-made figures of cows, to eat beef. Aud calling bac^ the 
saint Shaikh Zahid from Sutiirgfton, he paid him eveijr reejmel 
and honour, and rendering him services, was very ofte^ in atthh* 
dance on him. He managed the affairs of <}oYeriim^t in sn 
efficient mai^uer. In his reign, people passed their lives in elMie 
and comfort. It is said thftt in his time the town o| f^ndnah 
became so populous that it cannot be described. At Ganr, he 
ei^ected a mosque, a resevoir, the Jalali tank and a camvanserai. 
The city of Gaur commenced being re-populated in his time. 
He i*eigned for seventeen years. In the year 812 A.H.* he 
removed the capital back again to Gaur. To this day, a large 
tower exists over his mausoleum at Panduah. The graves of his 
wife and his son lie by the sides of his mausoleum. 


REIGN OF AHMAO SBAH,» iSfON OF JAlALU-D^GlN, 

When SuH&n Jalfilu«d-dln was laid .in the grave, his son 
Ahmad Sbfih, with the consent of tlm noldes and the generals of 
the army, ascended the throne, in su^oession to hie father. As he 
was very peevish, oppressive and blood^hhfety, he shed blood for 

1 He is described in coiiie (lee p. 867, for 1178), a« JfaUltt«d-dtu 

Jk)3u\ liosaffar Huhammad gfiih. His retgti probably lasted from 617 to 834 
A.H* (1413 to 1480 A.C*) Borne of his coiBs were atrack at the mlBt-towu of 
Sunargaon. He resided at Fauduah, but ia 388 A.H. built a Palace at Gaor, 
and shifted his residanoe to the latter plaoe« Pasdcah shio became very 
populouB in his time. 

* The date it a mtetake for 682 A.H. 

I His name as appear^g on his coias is ihemi<i*d-din Abul ilojahid 
Ahmad ghih. He teigned for 16 years fro^ 834 to 35Q 4.11. (that is 1430^ 
14464.C.) 

The Tidiaqid idates that he migned for end died in 330 

A.H. Stewart says he reified for eighteen years^ feihd>ta says )»c was a 
good and generoas king, Whfist Rlyt^ states he was a tyrant Wiih Ahmad 
Shih ended the dynasty of Hajab Kiias, and eotnmenced the restoration of 
the Ilyas gllihi dynasty. (See J.4.S.B. for 1ST8, p, 868). 



tf)ot1iifig» and used tn ent open the bodieg of pregnant woman. 
Wlien his opproasions reached the utmosi limits, and tlie low and 
the high were exasperated to desperatioii bj his tyrannj, 
and Nifir Shin who were his two slaves and held 
the mik of nobles iiitrigned, and killed Ahmad gbihi and this 
event occnrred in 680 A.H. His reign lasted sixteen years, and 
according to another aeoonnt, eighteen years. 


REIGN OF NA9IR SHAN, THE SLAVE. 

When tlie throne became vacant by the murder of Ahmad 
Shih, Sbhdl 13lSn desired to put Nisir Sbftn out of the way 
nnd to become himself the Administrator- General of the kingdom. 
Nfi«ir Sban, gnessing hfs design, forestalled him, and slew Sb^i 
Sban, and l>o1d)y placing himself on the throne, oommenCed to 
cnfoi*ce orders. The nobles and. the MalCik of Ahmad Sbhh not 
sabmitting to him, slew him. His reign lasted seven days, and 
according to another account, half a day. 


REIGN OF NA?IR aHAH.i 

Vnien Nfifir Sb&n the slave in retribution for his misdeeds 
4 |fas killed, the nobles and the generals leaguing together, raised 
to the thione one of the giand-sons of Snltlm §bamsa*d-d!n 
Bliangta who had capiic tj for this onerous charge, styling him 

1 His name, as appearing on his coins, is Na^rn-d-din Aiml Hazaffar 
Mahmud ^&h. With him commenced the restoration of the IlySs Shihl 
dynasty in Bengal. He reigned for thirty-two years in |ieaoe (this peace 
being probably due to the wars that then prevailed between Jannpar and 
Delhi), and according to another account for * not more than twenty-seven 
years,* and died in A.H. 8d2. In the histories, he is simply called Na^ir 
Dates of his reign, as ascertained from coins and inscriptions, are 
846 ; 861 ; 868 ; whilst the earliest dates ascertained for the reign of Barbak 
gh^h, Mahmud gbah*s saocessor, is 865. Mahmud gb&h therefore must have 
reigned till the beginning of 864 A.H. If hts reign lasted tWenty-seven years, 
this would pot bnck the commencement of lu’s reign to 836 (the year in which 
Marsden’i Ahmad Rb&h^’s coin was struck), and render Mahmud gljah an 
opfiOsition king daring 14 years of Ahmad gliah’s reign which is doubtful. 
Inscriptions of this king from Satgaon, Daocn, and Gaur have been published. 
( Sea J. A.3. for 1878, pp. 269. 271 and for 1872, p. 108). 



ITifir Sbfth, Nftsir Sbftli eondaefocl htmKelf witli jnsticd ancl 
libmitf^, 86 that the people, both yooiig and old, were contented, 
and the w^onnds of oppi*e8eiou indicted by Ahmad Sh^h wet'e 
healed. The bniidings of Gbmr and the Fort there, were erected 
by this high^ranked king. Beigning thirty- two years over 
Bengal, he passed away like others before him &oin the world, and 
aocording to another account, his reign did not exceed twenty- 
seven years. 

o 

REIGN OF BARBAK SHAH,« SON OF NASIRU-D- 
DIN. 

When Nftsir Shah died, his son Bnrhak Shall mounted the 
throne* He was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign. In his 
time, the soldiers were happy and contented, and he also s})cnt 
his life in comfort and ease. Ho died in 879 A.H. Dis reign 
lasted seventeen or sixteen years. 


REIGN OP YOSOP shah. 

After the death of Barbak §b^h, his son Yusuf Shah with 
the consent of the nobles and the elite of the kingdom ascended 
the throne. He was a sovereign of gentle U^mperament, solicitous 
for the welfaie of his subject^, and virtuous and learned and pious 
He reigned seven years, and six months, and died in 887 A.H * 

1 The coma ao not gire his foil name, w-iich however appears from 
inaortptions (JT.A.S.B. for 1878, p, 272), to have been Rnkna-d^dtn Abnl 
Mnjahid Barbak ghih. reign commenced in 804 A.H., and as appears 
from the Tribeni insoriptions^pnblished by Professor Biochmann in J.A.S.K. 
for 1870, p. 290), before thHt,1ie ruled as Governor of Soatb •Western Bengal 
in 860 A-H. The DinnjpUr inscription (pnblished by Mr. Westmaoott in 
J.A.8. forl878^p. 272), proves that Barbak undoubtedly reigned as king 
in Bengal in 866 A.1|. (1460 A.C.) 

2 His name fromsinsoriptiona (publiabed in J.A.S.B, for 1878, p. 275) 
appears to be ghatnen-d-dln Abnl Mnzaffar Yusuf gl^ah. He appears to have 
rd^ed from 879 to 886 A.H., when ha died. From bis inscripttoiis found at 
Pandnah, Hazrat Pandnah, and Gaur, the following dates of his reign have 
been ascertained, namely, A.H. 882, 884, 885 (that is 1477, 1479, 1480 A.a) 

Ferishta says he was a scholar who charged the Ulema to see the law of 
the Prophet duly observed, “No one dared to drink wine** (Blocbmann’s 
Conte. J.A.8. for 1878, p. 276). 
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diMitli of Tdonf gfailii his loii WkrnS^ 8biA»^ 
SSMd^lhf ihrone. He hed a Httb toii<d^ As h# 

had no oaj^fy for this impc#(iaiit faaet^^ the 
leaders debberatiag tstj dsj saperoeded hiie, sad raised la 
the thi#ne another so# of €ilfth, naihed fath Sbhh. Hie 

latter was wise and sagacioas. Obs^witig with wisdoni the 
usages of the rnleta and soyereigns of the past, and heeiowing 
on the nohles dignities according to their individual ranhs, he 
pursued a liberal policy towards his subjects. In his reign, the 
gates of happiness and comfort were thrown epen to the people 
of Bengal. It was then the established custom in Bengal for 
five thonsand paiki to turn ont every night witli mask, and for 
the king to go out fot* a while in the morning to reomve their 
salute, and then to give them leave to depart, a new oorps of 
paihs relieving them. One day, the eunnch of Path 83lAh, beat** 
ing the name of Barbag, leagued with the paUu^ and slew Path 
Sh&h.* This event took place in the year 896 A.H. Path 
Shah’s reign lasted seven years and five months. 


BEIGN OF BARBAG, THE EDNUOH, STYLED SULTAH 
SBAHZADA. 

Barbag the eunuch, the faithless miscreant, after slaying his 
own master, placed himself on the throne,aeoording to the saying— 
When a forest is untenanted, jackals give ihemadIveR the 
airs of lions. 

( Stewart oaUs him a ** youth of the roynl family**; other hfctoriee my 
nothing about hii relatiOQship. The Ain-i-Akbari gives him half a day; the 
Tahaqat gives him two and a half days ; l^lenahta gives Jto period, and 
Stewart gives him two months (JJk.8. for 1678, p. 881). 

8 His name from coins and inscriptions (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 881), appears 
to be Jal&ln d-din Abul Ifnsaffar Fatt Sbdh. He Appears from histodfs to^ 
have reigned from 887 to 898 A.H. ; hut inscriptions and coins shew that he 
reigned in 888 A.H. Some of bis coins were stnick at Fathabad (Faridpur 
town) in 866 and 892 A«H. These together with the ihsciiptioos on BalKt 
Salih's mesons at Bandar, near Dacca (dated 888 A.Hxor 1488 AX).), of 
Bikzampur (Dacca DIshHIot) on Adam fib^id*i mosque (daW 888 A.H. or 
1488), ii Sonargaou on Kaqqarabud>daulsh-dm*s mosqiie (datd^ 889 or 1484 
A^.) are pnhlithcd in 1JLS.B. for 1873, pp. 888-385), and fix tbe ^tes of his 
rdgn. Farhad (or Fartdpnr town) hi named after him. 

16 
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]^6 styled bimself Snltftn gjblUisdda.' He cxdieeied together 
«4aaiiiobB from all plaoes; and bestowing largesses. on law people, 
won them otmr to. his side, and attempted to enhance his rank 
and power. Finding that only his own peers wonld oome within 
his elntohes, he tried to destroy the high and infinential nobles. 
Out of these, the premier-nobleman, Malik Andil, the Abyssinian, 
who was on the frontiers, becoming . apprised of the ennnoh’s 
designs, planned to set his own capable son on the throne, and 
to finish oS the eonnch's life-work. At that time, the doomed 
ennnoh thought of summoning Malik Andil, in order to im- 
prison him by means of a trap; then he issued orders sum- 
moning him. Malik Andil guessing the real significance of the 
summons, with a large number proceeded to meet tlie eunuch. 
Since the Malik observed great precaution in his ingress to and 
egress from the darbar^ the eunuch despaired of destroying him. 
In consequence, one day, the eunuch arranging an entertainment, 
showed great intimacy towards Malik Andil, and placing a Qor&n, 
said : “ Place your hand on the Holy Book, and vow that yon will 
not injure me.** Malik Andil vowed, ** So long as you are on 
the throne, I shall do you no injury.*’ Inasmuch as all the 
people were designing to destroy that miscreant eunuch, Malik 
Andil also schemed to avenge the murder of his benefactor, and 
leaguing with the porters sought for an opportunity. One night, 
whilst that miscreant was intoxicated by excessive indulgence in 
liquor, and lay iilsleep on the throne, Malik Andil, being led in 
by the portersf, entered the Wm, to kill the eunuch. When be 
found tibe la^r dsleep on the throne, he hesitated, on recollecting 
bis vow. Suddenly, that miscreant over whom a fatality was 
hanging, by the will of Povidence which flings one from the 
thiV>ne of piride down to the dust of degradation, and places on 
anothei^*8 head the c)rown of sovereignty, owing to his intoxication 
from liquor, slipped down from the throne. Malik Andil was 
delighted at this incident, and drew his sword on him, but djid 
not succeed in despatching him. Sultan ghahsada, awaking, and 
seeing himself in front of an unsheathed sword, seized Malik 
And!], and being strong, in the wrestling, threw down the latter, 
and sat on his chest. Malik Andil who held tightly the hair of 
the eunuch’s head, did not let it go, but shouted out to Tugru^t 
£b6n who was standing outside the room, to come up quickly. 
Yugrus]^ Turk, with a number of Abyssinians, instantly 



A^tidtl iut4eni«|i4}i tiit mmSif ham* 
tiled Itt AtlidR tibe sword. li the 

the ligbln liid Mien ender the hands and leet of the two wrest* 
levs and had got extingaished, aM idl was dark. HsHk Asidll 
sboited out to Tngm^ *'X am holding the hair of the 

ennmeh’s head, and be is so broad and robust, that bis body has 
become in a way my shield ; do not hesitate to strike with year 
sword, sinoe it wS} not penetrate through, and cwen if it does, 
it does not matter ; for I and a hundred thousand like me can die 
in avenging the death of our late master/* Tugmsh Shdn gent- 
ly indicted some strokes with his sword on the back and shoulder 
of Sal(in Shahsada, wlio feigned being dead. Malik Andil tilten 
got up, and along with Yugrash h3bhn and the Abyssinians, went 
out, and Tawaohi Bashl, entering the bed*iK>oin of Sult&n 
ShahsidA lighted up the lamp. SuHhn gh&heada» fancying 
him to be Malik Andil, before the lamp was lit, from fear not 
mounting the throne, had escaped into a cellar. Tawachi Bashi 
proceeding towards the cellar, entered it; then again Snlt&n 
ghi^hsftdS feigned being dead. The Bashi cried out : ** It is a 
pity that rebels have killed my master, and ruined the kingdom.'* 
Sultftn Shahzad&, fancying him to be one of his own loyal 
adherents, cried out : ** Look here, hold your peace, for I am 
alive,’* and enquired where Malik Andil was. Tawachi said: 
** Thinking that he has killed the king, he has returned home with 
peace of mind.” Sultan ghahz&da told him, go out, call together 
the nobles and set them to fetch Malik AndU’s head, after killing 
him, and place watchmen in charge of the gates, warning them 
to be armed and on the alert.” Tawaohi the Abyssinian replied : 
•• Very well, now 1 go to effect a radical cure.** Coining out, 
he quickly told the whole affair to Malik Andil, who again went 
in, and inflicting cuts with the dagger, Enished off the eunuch’s 
life, and leaving his corpse in that cellar, locked it, and coming 
out sent a person to summon Sh&i Jahan, the Vmer, And after 
the arrival of the Finer, he held a council for the election of a king. 
And siime the son of Fath gb^h was only two years old, the 
nobles were diffident as to how he could J»e placed on the throne, 
BO that, in the morning, all the nobles being of one mind went 
to the house of the widow-queen of Fath Sh^b, related to her 
the story of tlie night, and said : ** As the prince is a child, you 
should appmnt one to manage the affairs of Government, until 
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Ilia prinoe mim of The qaaen, an Immng their amielyi 
hmir She I have made a raw to M 

I woitU heetaw the pmon who MIIb the 

vmxdem of fath Shlth/’ « Malik Andll^ &nit» deetiiiad to 
leoept the hnrdee of kiogdomi bat afletwardst whm dl the 
nohte aollaotiiig in that assembly anaaimoadj besoaght him, 
he aioanted die throne. The period of Sai|an S{iheidi*s 
reign eooording to one aooonnt was eight months, and, 
aoooi^^ng to-^otber aoeoant, two and a half moniha. After 
this incident in connection with Sultan ghdhsidi, Air some 
years, it/^beoame the ruling practice iu Bengal that whoever 
slew the i^ng king, and got an opportunity to seat himself on 
the thrinie, became recipient of homage and sabmission of the 
people, who not protest against his installation.* In oiie pam- 
phlet, ^the, period of the rule of Solt&n Shftbvida is stated to be 
Six moHths. God knows the truth. 


BhlGN OF MALIK ANDlL, THE ABYSSINTAN, STYLED 
FIRUZ SBiH.s 

When Malik Andil the Abyssinian, by his good fortune, took 
in lap the bride of the sovereignty of Bensral^ he styled himself 

* Thk affords another instance to illostrate the great influence exercis* 
ed by M naalm a n ladies in the past, and the chivalrous Merenoe paid to 
their wishes by Mnsalmans* 

• “The ptetorian band of Abyssinians, which Barbak gfeih had introdno- 
ed into Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the masters of the 
kingdom, and ennnchs were the actual rulers of the country. . . . What 
royalty at that time was in Bengal is well described by Abnl Fasl, who says 
that after the murder of Fath ^ah, low hirelings flourished ; and Ferishta 
saicastieallj remarks that the people would obey him who had killed a king 
1 ^ usurped the throne/* Blochmauu's Contr. ( J. A.8, for 1873, p. 386). 

With Sultin §||ekzada begins a succession of Uahshi or Abyssinian 
kings, Which terminated only with the rise of the Husaim dynasty of Bengal. 

» His nano, as appearing on his coins (J.AJB.B. for 1878, p. 288), is 
S^a-d-dipAlmlHumffarl^gbik He was an Abysainian or Habshi, and 
reigned from M to 895 A.H. (aodordhig to the testimony of coins); whilst 
Mrtmrisi gire (inoKwotiy) tto He was (accord, 

ing to Blyis) tbo premior nohleiiiaa aiida generalissimo under Fath ^ih. 
He proved a wine king. 



SpAi, mi poMdiitg to Q^mr ooioUidiod^ 

tl#i^ In the ^vectim ^ jnsiifiiO inid pmt 

noMo dforto, tnd sociirod for his sobjeelti peftoe and ooinfiE^. 
In thal, dnrtiig tbo time lie wee a noble, llalik iiiidil bad done 
gneat add berou$ deede, both bis eoldieim and enbjeots diieaded hinai, 
and did not lean toirarda dieaileotion. In Ubei^Uty and generosity, 
be waa matobless. In a abort time, be bestowed on the poor tbe 
Irenanres and largesses of past sovereigBs, who bad boarded 
the nbaine with oonsiderable exertions and pains. It is said 
that on one oooaston in one day he bestowed on the poor one 
lab of rnpeea. The membera of Gofernment did not like this 
laTishuesa, and nsed to say to one another r This Abymnian 
does not appreciate tlie ?alae of the money which baa &ll6n into 
his hands, without toil and labour. We ongbt to set about dis- 
covering a means by which he might be tanght the value of money, 
and to withhold his hand from useless extravagance and lavish- 
ness.** Then they collected that treasure on the door, that the 
king might behold it with his own eyes, and appreciating its valne, 
might attach value to it. When the king saw the treasure, he 
enquired : Why is this treasure left in this place f ** Tbe members 
of Government said : ** This is the same treasure that you allotted 
to the poor.*’ The king said : How can this amount suffice F 
Add attotlier lak to it.” The members 'of Gbvernment, getting 
confounded, distributed the treasure amongst tbe beggars. Malik 
Andil, after reigning for three years, in 899 A.H. fell ill, and the 
light of his life was extiiignished by t£e breese of death. But the 
more reliable account is, that Fimz Siih also was slain at the 
hands of the A mosque, a tower and a reservoir in the 

city of Gaur, were erected by him. 

^ Fcsr a hnmourons description of the cowardice of the Bengal Faiku (an 
Infantry corps of Bengal) in the time of Snlfan Ilj&t Stiah (1858 AG.), see 
Tari|d|n-Finis ghihi by Zia* Bami (Pers. teat, Faso. 7, p. 598), from which the 
following is transli^ed : ** And the well-known Bengal Paiks who for years 
dabbed themselTes ** Abn Bangal,*' and gare themselves martial airs, and pro- 
claimed their readiiuMUi to saoriSce their livee for llyis gh&h the Bhang-eater, 
and need to attend' that maniac of a monarch, in the company of the dnaky* 
looking Bengali Balahs— at the time of aotoal warefaie, pot from fear their 
fingers into their months, ceased to be on the alert, threw down their swords 
and arrows, nibbed their foreheads on the ground, and weie all put to the 
sword (by the army of fimperor flm gbkh Tn^lh^h}.** 
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THE E1I6N Of 6ULX1N MAHMCD, SON OF FlBIJa 
SBAH. 

When Firaz passed to the secret-hoose of ooa i^^istenoe, 
the nobles and the ministers placed oti the throne his eldest son/ 
named Mahmtld. And an Abyssinian slave, named Habash 
became the Admini8trator'>Oeneral of financial and adminisliative 
affairs, and his influence so completely pervaded all affairs of 
government, that, except a hare title, nothing of sovereignty was 
^eft to Mahmud Shah, and the latter was compelled to live in this 
way, until another Abyssinian, who was called Sid! Badr Dlwiina, 
despairing of his ways, killed Haba^ Sbkn, and himself became 
the Administrator of the affairs of government. After some time, 
leaguing with the commandant of the Paiks^ at night-time, he 
killed Mahmud Shah, and next morning with the concurrence of 
the nobles of the palace, who were in leagne with him, he as- 
cended the throne, assuming the title of Mnzaffar Shah. The 
reign of Mahmud Sb&h lasted one year. And in the history of 
Haji Muhammad Qandaharl, it is related that Snltaii Mahmild 
Shah ^ was a son of Fath Sbah. a* slave of Barbag 

Sh&h, under order of Snl^au FirQz ^ab, trained him up; and 
after the death of Sultan Firuz ghah, Sultan Mahmud wns placed 
dn the throne. After six months hal passed, Haba^b Nh Sn, 
harboured notions of sovereignty in his head, Malik Badr 
Diwana killing Haba^ Sbftu, as has been related before, himself 
mounted the throne. 

THE REIGN OF SlDl BADR, STYLED MDZAFFAR 
gHAH. 

When Muzaffar Shah mounted the throne in the city of Gaur, 
being very blood-thirsty and audacious, he slew many of the 

t His name from coins and insoriptioiis (see J.A43. for 1078, p. 889), 
appears to be Kasiru-d-din Abul Hnjehid Uabmud gk&h. Thongh the histories 
generally oaU him a son of Firuz gh&h, the fiooount of HaJi Nuhammsd 
Qandahari referred to in the text, namely, that Mahmud S&ih was a son of 
Fath Shih, appears to be more reliable. Mahmud gbhh reigned in 896 A.H. 

S ** Jashn ** in the text is evidently a copyist’s mistake for ** Habsh 

g^in,** an ennnob-sUve of Barbag who according to Haji Muhammad 
Qaadahari, was entrusted by FIrus Qb^h with the bringing np of Mahmfid 
§b&h, who was only two years old, when his father Fath Sbilh died, and Melik 
Audil Firuz Sb&h aeoended the throne, with the consent of FaMi gbik’s qneen. 
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leftrxM mi poas mi Ike nokfliljr ef i^e oity« mi also killed 
the infidel Bajahs who were opposed to the sovereigns of Bengal* 
He bestowed on Syffifliasam iharif Makl the olBloeOf Vissm, 
and msde him JMMlIlllalor of tibie aiairs of Government. And 
he beoatne l|iiMltio>ns in hoarding treasnre, and by the oonnsel 
df Syed Ito&in, he cat down pay of soldiers, and set about 
building a treasury, and he committed oppressions in the 
eoUeotioii of revenue. Consequently the people, receiving in- 
juries at the hands of Musaffar Bb^b, became disgusted with 
him. Gradually, Syed Husain’s mind was also changed, so that 
matters came to this pass, that in the year 903 A.H., most of the 
principal noblemen, seceding from the king, went out of the city, 
whilst Snlt&n Muzaffar ghah with five thousand Abyssinians and 
three thousand Afgh&ns and Bengalis entrenched himself in the 
fort of Gaur. For a period of four months, between the people 
inside, and outside, the city, fightings raged, and daily a lai^e 
number of people were killed.^ It is said that, daring the period 
Sultftn Mnsafiar was entrenched in the fort, whenever any one 
was captured and bixiught before him, he used to kill him with the 
sword with his own hand, with a ferocity characteristio of the 
Abyssinians, so that the number of people killed by him amounted 
to four thousand. At length, Muzaffar Shah,’ sallying out with 
his force from the city, gave battle to the nobles, whose leader 
was Syed Husain Sharif ; and from both sides, twenty thousand 
men fell, either by tbe sword or the arrow. 

^ This sangaintry civil ww in Bengal, about the end of the tifteexith 
oentury, between the Aoyalisti on one ride and the people on the other, headed 
by the nobles, reminds one of a similar war between king John and his barons 
in Bngland, and illnstrates that tbe people in Bengal were not ** dnmb, driven 
cattle,** but that they had soffioieni political life and strength and powers of 
organisation to control the monarchy, when its acts exceeded alloonsritntional 
bounds, as set by tbe or Muhammadan law. Indeed, Moslem inonaru 
Qhies, wherever established, (barring individnal aberrations) have been oonsti* 
tntiiMial in the strict sense of the word, from the time, when, in tbe seventh 
oentnry, the first KhalUhte was established in Arabia (see Sir W. H uir*s 
“ Annals of tbe Early Caliphate'*). 

’ His name on itisoriptions and coins (published in JiA.S.B* lor 1S70, 
pp, 239-290), appears to be gfaaniiu^d-dln Abu-Kair Musalbir l^b. His 
inscriptions and coins shew Miat be reigned from 896 to 899 A.ff. (that 
ffum 1491 A.O. to 1404 A.C.) Hlstoiies allot to his loigu three years And five 
RKUitbs, He wts an Abyssiiiiatt, wA bis original name was Sidi Badrt 
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The field wm heaped ap the elaaghtered ; 

Tea miKht my anelher mnipari-tiid been mteedi 

At lenji^h, the zephyr of YkUay wafted on the standard of 
the noUes. Itazaffar §bfth, with a aninberof his assoetataeand 
adherents, was killed on tite field. And aeeordii^ to the state* 
ment of Haji Mohammad Qaiidahait, daring that tiniei from the 
beginiiing to the end of the war, one lakh and twenty thousand 
people, of both Musalman and Hindn perAuasions, passed to the 
regions of destroctioii. And Syed Hasain ^arif MakI, gaining 
the throne, raised the standard of sovereignty. And in the 
history, of Nizamu-d-din Abroad,^ it is related that when the 
people got disgusted with tlie miscondoct of Mozaffar Sbhh, Syed 
Sharif Maid becoming aware of this state of national disgost, won 
over to his side the Commandant of the Household troops and, one 
night, with thirteen men entering the inner chambers, slew Mntaffar 
ghah, and next moniing mounted the throne, and proolaimed 
himself Sullin *Alau-d-dln. The reign of Muzaffar Bhih lasted 
three years and five mouths. A mosque, amongst his other build- 
ings, exists at Gaur. 

— o 

THE BEIGN OF ‘ALAU-D-DIN SYED HUSAIN SgARlF 

MAKl.* 

Syed Husain gharif Maki, during the period of his Vixarat, 
used to treat the people with affability. He used to tell them : 

1 Nisimu-d-dln Abmad was Balcbshi under Akbar, and was a patron of 
the biatomn Badaonl. Niiamu-d*din completed his history called Tabaq&t-i* 
Akbari ia 1600 A.O. ; he is the first writer who gires a ooaoise connected 
aoooimt of the Independent llusalman kings of Bengal from 1868 A.O. to 
IfiSSA.C. 

t His name on coins and inscriptions (vide J.A8.B. for 1878, pp. 898<298)y 
Is ** Alau-d*dm Abul Matsalar Hasain of Syed Ashraf^al-Hntaini/’ 

Nowhere on ooins. and insonptkms is he called ** Sharif Haki,*’ aa in the text- 
The Thbeliat-bAkbart simply calls him ** Alanddln**; Fedshta emmeonsly 
oalla him ** Sjed Sharif Maki whilst Stewart iaoorreody calls him **81iartf 
Mecca.” He reigned from 890 to 007 A.H. (according toodns andiasoriptians). 
The Miyast states that Alaaddin, after anrising as an adventurer in Bengal, 
settled at aplaoe called Obandpnr in Badha distrlot (Western Bengal), hut Pro- 
fessor Bloehmann (J.A.S.B. for 1878, p. 028 n.) is inclined to identify theOhsnd- 
pur in question near *Alaipnr or ^Almi-d-din’s town,^on the Bhsiiah, east of 
Bhulita,ui leseofo dietiriot, aa the piaoe where the Hustdn dynasty of Bengal 
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** yiwjllhfr ia mi rate in betiavio^i*. Atelion^ 

£ !iiAi^ aMami to to« toii^aiii 

iii<^raiea4ki»gilm4^^^^^ lumi% boomso Ismln#^ 

^f»ii<W k tll» d igteiy <t . garkitornr' I^»febiltft1mid [mhmh l«k»v ifae 

time wm iaMNi k, to lalker saeltoM Jmora), wli«re hit firt^ 

oknt w«ra toraxA in 809 4*11. (]f«nden*n pL XXXViXI, iffo. WQtXXlXl nii4 
ako Mnato Hnsntfi mb, Nntint gli&b, erected a mint at the De%hWiir- 

ing ^laoe to KWllktil»to^ Bagerlmt, fWmerly iu leoore dietHet) and 
mlnled eeitni in Hm fiUrttme of itk fattier in 9S2 A.H. (tee {>. 99?* 

J.4J8^8« lor 1878 and {>1* Anotinir circamataiifse which alto top- 

porta the ahote theory to Pt toe a ao r Bioobnann about the locale to Alau«ddtn 
Huaaalit ghii**o adopted heme, appuan to be ttiia, that the namea to 
Eniaiii ^ih, hia brother Yeaaf gJidb, and hia eona Naarat gtjih, and Mahmad 
3^h, are found in bonneetioe witli aeierat pargaiUM to Jeasore (Jaw) district 
(aa fonnarly oonstitoted, htoece its being ^ilit op into Pabna, Khulna and Farid* 
por diatriota), anoh aa furgawm Xaarat^hl and Malt mudsliahi and Yosnf* 
ghahl, and Mahmudabad (n whola Sirkar incloding Northern JessOre or Jaaar 
and Boannh). In regard to Alandditi Hnsaiu ghfih, Professor Bloohmann 
obsertes (J.A.8. for 1878, p, 201) that ** of tlie reign of no king of Bengal— 
perhaps of all Upper India bafbte the middle of the 10th century— do we 
posseaa ao many inscriptioiia. Wliilit the names of other Bengal kings 
scarcely ever occur in legends, and remain even onrecognised in the geographi- 
cal namea to the ooimtry, the name to * Hasain the Good ’ ia still 
remembered from the frontieca to Orism to the Brahmapntra." This great 
and goad king extended hia empire Into Oriasa, into Assam, into Chittagong, 
and rtogned orer idl north Bebnr, and all aonth Behar np to the western 
limits to Sarkar Monghyr, where his son Danyal erected a van tt over the 
shrinoof Poer Nafa. (See Tabaqat-i-Akbarl and also Badaoui, Voh I, p. 371). 
A cathedral mosqne amongto his other edifices was erected by this king, in 
907 A.H. at Macbain, of^naike to Paridpor ia Dhakah ; the inscription of this 
mosqne appea» in J.A^. for 1878, p. 208. The Hasain §l|dhi dynasty con- 
sisted to four sovereigno: (1) Alanddin Hnsata g^ih who reigned from 809 to 
920 A.H. (2) Alaa*d-diu*s acm. Ha$tni*d-dm Abal MnxalCar Na^rat ib&h (029 
to 980). (8) Alaa-d*dm Ptnu ^^h (989), a aoii of No. 2, and (4) GSiiaaa-d-diti 
Mahmud ih&h, (940-B45 A.H.) the last Independent king to Bengal, who was 
defeated ^er g)|aVs army at Gaar nnder Jalal Khin and Khwai $!i&n 
in 944 A.H. or 1588 A.D. That is, for forty *foar years, this Hnsaini dynasty 
oonsiatiiig of four kings, reigned osar Bengal. (See J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 832), 
The Tabaq|at*i^-<^hari*s aoliee to Bengal doses with aa aeoonnt to the reign 
of Na^rat Si|ih, the second kli^ to the above Hnsaiiil dynasty. The fourth 
king of the Hnsaitil dynasty, it may be of interest to remark, is the ** B1 Bay 
Mamed de Bengala** to the Portageese, who described Gaor, the capital at the 
time, ae being three Im^as in length, well-fortifled and with wide and 
straight roads, along which rows to trees were phuited to shade the people.** 
This Mahmud Siih died la 948 A.H. at Ooigong ( Kihalgaou), where be lies 
buried. 


17 
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nobiiitj, and diflsiuide btin fran aril piiniiiits» it ii all in vaiii ; for 
he is simply bent on boardings wealth/* In oonseqaenoe, the noblM 
looked npon Husain as their friend, patron and sympathiser. As 
his yirtoes and Mivnitar Sbah*s rkes were known to the pnblio 
and to the eUie, on the day that Mnsalfar ^ih was slain, all the 
nobles held a cooncil for the pnrpose of electinsf a king, and 
favoni'ed the installation of Syed ^arif Maki, and said, “ If we 
elect yon king, in what way will yon conduct yourself towards 
ns ? ** Sbarif Maki said : “ I will meet all yonr wishes, and im- 
mediately I will allot to yon whnterer may be fonnd over-ground 
in the city, whilst all that is ander-ground I will appropriate to 
myself/* The patricians as well as the plebeians fell in with ibis 
tempting offer, and harried ont to pillage the city of Ganr, which 
at this time eclipsed Cairo (in point of wealth). 

In this way, a oity was pillaged ; 

You might say, it was swept by the broom of plander. 

Syed Sharif Mak! by this easy contrivance, seised the 
umbrella of sovereignty, and introduced the £ba|ba and the coin 
in his own name. Historians write Uiat his name^lvas Syed 
Sharif Maki,^ and that when he ascended the throne, he styled 
himself ^Alan-d-din. Bat I note that throughont the kingdom of 
Bengal and in the neighbonrhood of Ganr, his name as Husain 
Sh &h is on the lips of the elile and the mass. Since I did not (ind 
the name of Hnsain Sb&b in bistoiy, I was in doubt. 
After much research, by deciphering wordings of inscriptions 
which exist np to this day, and are engraved on the mins of th^ 
City of Gaur, on the stone of the large gate-way of the 
Qadam Rasul bailding,^ and on tlie Golden Mosqne, and also on 
some other shrines, which are amongst the adiffees erected by 
Saltan Hnsain Shah and his sons Na^rat Sh&h and 

i The THbaqat-i-Akbnrl and Badaani (p, 317 toI. 1) simply eall him 
Alaaddln (irtiich however was obviously tim Jattu name), Ferishta erro- 
neously calls him **Sayid ICaki,** Whilst Stewart inoorreotly oatls 

him **giilref Mecca,'* erroneously led no donbt by the remark of the 
*Biyaa* whose author thinks that Husahi's father or one of hit aaoestors 
might perhaps have been a Sherif of Meooa. The Akmpirmmah (p, 790) 
calls him Hosain ghah. 

> The inscription dated 987 A.H. ou the Qadam Baaiil bnildtiig at Qaur is 
publudied in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 888; in it Mafrat Sf^b is described ss son ot 
Husain ghkh, son of Syed Ashrafal Husainu 
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Itiliiiiad gbih, ifc appears that Syed * Alia-d'diii Abfil 
Ha^in g|^ istliesonof Syed Aeifirafal^HaBaiiiL In 
to ibe months and yean of Syed ghaHf Makfs period, ell 
these inscriptions tally, and l^ns all donbts are set at rest. It 
appears that apparently his Tenerable father-^Syed A^rafel 
Hnsainl^was gharif of Hakka; hence the son also was known as 
gbM^f*i*hIaki ; or else, his name was Syed ft 

pamphlet, 1 have noticed that §hfth and his bzother Tusnf, 

together with their father, Sayyid Asbrafal ^nsainl, were residents 
of the town of Tarmds.^ By olianoe, they came to Bengal, and 
stayed in the inotis& of Chandpnr in the ?i11ft of Radha,* and both 
tlie hrotlien took their lessons from the Qazi of that place. On 
knowing their noble pedigree, the Qizi mamed his daughter to 
Bosaiti ghah. After this, he entered the service of Mnjafifar 
Sh&h, and reached the office of Vizier, as has been related before. 
When he ascended the throne in the city of Gaur, after some days, 
he forbade the people from the pillage of the city, and when they 
did not cease, he slanghtered twelve thousand planderers ; 
then these stoyed their liands from the work of pillage. And 
making search, he found mnoh of the hidden treasures including 
thirteen hundred plates of gold. From ancient times, the 
custom in the country of Lakhnant! and East Bengal was 
that rich people preparing plates of gold, used to take their 
food thereon, and on days of carnivals and festivities, whoever 
displayed a large number of golden plates, became the object 
of pre-eminence. And tiiis onstom up to this time prevails 
amongst the rich and high-ranked people. Sal|in *Alaa-d-din 
Bosain gbfth, since he was a wise and sagacious sovereign, 
shewed oonsideniteness towards the inflaential nobles, and raised 
his select officers to high positions and trusty offices. And he 
prohibited the Paths — whose faithlessness and i^egicides had be- 
come characteristic— from guarding the Palace, and totally dis- 
banded them, so that no harm might befal him. And in place 
of the Paikst in the Guard-room and on the Band-stand, he appoint- 
ed other body-guards. And he also expelled totally the Abysstni- 
ans from his entire dominions. 

t A town in Torkestan* 

• That is, the Western Bengal toaot. See however, note 13 to p.48, where 
Professor Bloohmann identifies. Ohaodpiir, near Alai^^or on the Bhairah, 
in Jessore distriot. 



Since ilii'so Abyi^inians were noiorioiis iheir wickmiiiesf^ 
regicides and infamous coiiduei, obtaining no footing in Jann- 
par and Hindustan, they went to Gujn|t and ttie Dakliiii* Sultan 
‘Alan«d-dln ^usain Shah, girding up the waist of juj|tieo, unlike 
oihci* kings of Bengal, removed his scat of govenimonib to Skd^la, 
which adjoins the city of Gaur. And excepting S]|>^lh no one 

amongst tlic kings of Bengal made his scat of government anywhere, 
except at Pandua and the city of Gam*. Ashe was himself of noble 
descent, accoiding to the saying, Every tiling tnnis back to its 
origin'’ ho took the Syods, Mn gha ls and Afghans by the hand, 
and sent efKciont District Qtbeers to diffci'cnt places, so that jx^ace 
in the country being secured, anarchy and revolutions which had 
occurred during the period of the Abyssinian kings, etc*, vanisbed? 
and all disloyal elements were reduced to order. And subjugat- 
ing the Uajas of the environs and conquering np to Orissa, 
ho levied tribute. After this, he planned to conquer Assam, which 
is north-east of Bengal. Witli an overwhelming army consisting 
of infantry and a numerous floet, ho marched towards that king* 
dom, and conquered it And conquering the whole of that country 
up to Eamrup, K^tah and other districts which were subject 
to powerful Bajas, like Rup Norain, and Mai Kunwar, and Gasa 
Lakhan and Lachml Narain and others, he collected much wealth 
from the conquered tiacts ; and the Afj^ns demolishing those 
Rajas’ buildings, erected new buildings. The Raja of Assam 
not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country, fled to the 
mountains. The king, leaving his son * with a large army to 

i This was Prince Danyal (inoorrecUy known as Dnlal Ghasi}. This 
invasion of Assam took place in 1488 A.C* Sea J.AJS, for 1878, p. 836. 
Partionlars of this invasion of Assam in 1498 A.C. at 908-4 A.H. are given 
in the Alamgtntaraah pp. 730 and 731 and the Assam Bnranji (J.A.8., for 
1874, p. 281}. Husain ghah’s conquest of Kamrup and Kamta (western Assam) 
Is also chronicled in a contemporaneons inscription of 907 A,H. (1591 A.C.} in 
a Madrasah or College founded hy Husain gh^h at Gmw. This inscription is 
also pablished in J.A.S., for 1874, p. 303. Hvaain g||ih*s 8t»t Governor of 
Western Assmn or Kammp was his son, Prinoe IHuiqrak~~the same priooe who 
erected the vault over the shrine of Fir Nalh is Monghjr fort in 908 A.C., 
whilst returning from a mission on behalf of Ins fisthor to meet Baltin 
Sikandar Lodi in Bobar, and iromediatly hefoie mtliQg out on this Amam 
expedition (Badtumi, p. 817 Vol. I). HewasIsllQwoiwi Govemcirof Amun by 
Mnstinder Oiasi. who was succeeded by SnlfAB SUtu-d-din who iutrainoed 
a cobny of Muhammadans into AsMin. 
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seUtbiiietii of the ooiif|iie^ couiiirj, reinm^fl 
triuoiphai!ki mi vieloiioa^ to Botigai After the with^mwAl 
of the kkg, his iioit devoted himself to the paoiftcation and defences 
of tite cotiqnered country* Bat when the rainy season set in, owing 
to floods, tile roads and tracks became gIobo<) ; and tlio Rajali with 
hts adherents issnod from, the hills, snrronndcd Iho Boyal army, 
engaged ill warfare, eat off supplies of proinsions, and in a short 
time pat all to the sword* And the king, emoting a fort on the 
bank of the river Bhatah,^ liesiowcd great oflorts on the 
improvement and advancement of the Kingdom of Bengal And 
erecting and establishing Mosqaes and Rest-houses at different 
places in every district, ho conferred numcrouH gifts on saints 
and recluses.* And for the maintenance of the Best-liousc in connect 
tion with the eminent saint, Nur Qatbn-l-'Alani, he endowed 
several villages, and every ycai*, from Ekdala, which was the 
scat of his govoriiment, lie used to como to Pandun, for pilgrimage 
to the briglit shrine of that holy saint.* And because of his meed- 
worthy coartcousnoss and aifablc deportment, and owing to tl^ 
exuberance of his good sense and wisdom, he ruled lor a long 
pcinod with complete independence. In the year 900 A.H., Sal|&n 
Bnsaiii Sbarql, ruler of the daunpur kingdom, on being defeat- 
ed and porsaed by Saltau Bikandar, piticoeded to Colgong 
(Kablgaon),* and took shelter with Salman *A1&n-d-dln Hasain 
Shah. The latter, paying regai*d to the refugee’s rank, provided 
him with means of comfort, so that relinguishing anxieties 
and cares of soveinignty, Sa4fln Busain §harqi passed the 
rest of his life at the above place. Towards the end of ‘Alau^d- 
din’a reign, Muhammad Babar the Emperor invaded Hindus- 
tan. Snltin ilusain gliAh, in the year 927 A.H., died a natural 
death. His tnign lasted 27 vears, and according to some, 24 years. 

I BUwart has * Bateah/ and says it is the name of a stream, which also 
bears the name of Ghuidak. I do not know how far Stewart is correct. 

* He also founded Madrasahs or Colleges for the advanoemeni of learning, 
as is evidenced by the testimony of the contemporaneous inscription of 907 
A.H. published in for 1874, p, 808. This inscription opens with the 

remarkable saying of the Frophet, ** Search after knowledge even as far as 
China/’ 

8 See note p. 46. 

4 See Budowt, p. 816, Vol. 1. 
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and aooording to ofcherS) 29 yeai^s and 5 inoniha. Amongsi the 
Bovemigns of Bengal, none has been equal to VAliti»d^dfn 
Shah. And tmoes of his benehcence in this oonntqr aie well* 
known to all. He had eighteen sons. Na$rat gh&h, after his 
father, became king of Bengal. 


THE REIGN OF NASRaT SgAH,* SON OF ‘ALAU-D-DiN 
HUSAIN SHAH. 

When Sultan ^Alau-d-din Husain Sbah died, the adherents of 
the kingdom and the members of the government placed on the 
throne his eldest son, named Nssi’ot §hah, commonly known as 
Na^ib Shah, who was wise and just, and well-behaved, and in 
affairs of administration was more proficient than his other 
brothers. The most laudable work that he pei*formed was that, 
instead of imprisoning his brothers, he doubled the offices which 
had been conferred on the latter by their father. And capturing 
the Rajah of Tirhut, he killed him. And he set two officers? 
named *Alau-d-dln and Makhdum *Alim, otherwise known as §hah 
*Alim, and who were sons-in-law of Husain §h&h, for the conquest 
of the limits of Tirhut and Hajlpur,^ and posted them there. And 
when Emperor Babar, killing Sultan Ibrahim,^ sou of Sultan 

t His name, as appearing on his ooius and inscriptions, is Nl?ira'd-din 
Abul Mazsafar Nafrat ghsh- J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 296 and 297), 

Historians call him also Naslb Shah,(BadaoDi, p. 348), bat perhaps whilst as a 
prince, he held the name of Nasib j^an. He appears to have reconquered 
Chittagong Tract (see Tarikh-i*HamidIan(I J.A.S. for 1872, p. 836), and to have 
subdued Tirhut and Hajlpur tracts in North Bebar— and to have also held 
temporary sway over Azimgarli in the N.-W. Provinces (see Sikandarpur 
Azimgarh inscription published in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 296). Kharid mentioned 
in this inscription is on the right bank of the Ghsgra river. 

Ksfrat ghi^h reigned from 929 to 939 A.H. (J.A.S. for 1872, p. 332). 

2 Hajipur was long the head -quarters of the Bengal Governors of Behar 
from the time of Haji Ilyas, and was founded by Haji Ilyis alias ghamsu- 
d-din Ilyas, king of Bengal. It sank in importance with the transfer of the 
head-quarters to Patua, on the establishment of Hugh^l rule under Emperor 
Akbar. 

2 Ibrahim Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi and grandson of Bahlol Lodi, was 
defeated and killed by Babar at the decisive battle of Paoipat in 1526 A.C* 
or 932 A.H. See the graphic description of this decisive battle in Badaoni 
(Pers* text, Vol. I, pp. 334^836.) By this great battle, the sovereignty of 
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villages, in aeocodanoe with their respective rank .aiid conditum, 
and consistently vi^th the rmoroes of his kingdom* And he 
married SnHln Ihrkhim’s daughter, who had also come to 
Bengal And planning the sobjagation of tlie Hn|dial forces, he 
despatched Qn|b Shin with a large force towards the environs 
ofBharaioh.* And the latter fought several battles wifli the 
for a period the contending forces were bivonaoked 
there, fighting. Bat Sb&n Zam&n,^ son*>io-]aw of Emperor Bahar, 
had conquered up to Jannpur, and when in the year 930 A.H., 
Emperor Bahar owe to Jannpnr, and brought to his snbjngM* 
tioti all its limits and environs, and planned to march to Bmigal 
and to bring it also under his domination, Nafrat Sh^> foreseeing, 
the resnlt, sent valuable presents and gifts in charge of wise envoys, 
and offered sabmission. Emperor Bahar, in view of the exigenoies 
of the times, made peace with Nsfrat ghnb, and retired. When 
Emperor Bahar died on the 5th of the month of Jamfidin4-Awal 

India was transferred from Afglian hands to those of the Moghals. Stfange 
enough to add, this revolation wiis effected by the intrignes of Afijian oSloers 
and Onutra of Ibrihim who had joined Babar, and invited' the latter to 
India. (Badaonit Pars, text, p. SSI, Fol. I). No doubt, it was a pmialtv psid 
by Boltin Ibr&him for hirill*treatmeiit of his brothers, offioers and nobieBien, 
whom he ootistnntly distrusted an«) disgraced. 

i Seltin Mabmud was a son of Snij^n Sikandmr Lodi. He wsa set np 
as a King by Basan Khan MeWati and Bana Banka, and indoced to fight 
with Babar who defeated him. After defeat, he lived at Chitor, whence he 
was broQght by Afghans to Behar, and proclaimed its King. fihwr|3pui joined 
him, bat subseqaently deserted him in favour of Muj^tals, who defeated him. 
Prom Patna, he fled to Orisaa, where he died in 949 A.H. (See Badacmi, 
pp. 861 and SS8, Vol. I), 

I Sarkar Bbarsioh is inoloded in the Subah of Oudh, and is mentioned 4n 
the Ain*i«Akbari (larrvtt’s Tr., Vol. 11; p. 9S). 

This was the farthest western inonraion made by tlie Moaalman kings of 
Bengal (barring of coarse fih^r §hib, ^rho from king of Beigal rose to tia> 
Bmperor of all India). 

S Bee p. 189 Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. Prom Badaonrs aocmiot (p, SSS, 
Vol. I), the eoniinest of lannpnr appears to have been made by Bnmayali, 
during BshaPs lifetime, In Badaoni (p. 844, Vol 1), MA Bamsn Kina. 
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0S7 iiid Empem fioBiiyu^ tli^ ilimbe of D0IIU, 

it was ramoiired that the EmpercKrof Delhi was planning the 
ooaqeest of Bengal. Oonseqaentlj, Nafrat 
980 A.H., in view of demonstrating his sincerity and friend- 
ship, sent rare presents in charge of Malik Marjin, the enhnoh, 
to Sultan Bah&dnr Gnjrati.^ Malik Marjin met Snlt&n Bahadur 
in the fort of Mandn, and became the recipient of a special ShiH^at. 
In the meantime, Na^rat Sh&h« in spite of his being a Syed, 
indulged in dissipations and sundry oppressions, to detail which 
would be to harrow the feelings of alh And a world was grind- 
ing under his tyranny. In tliat interval, Na^rat Shah rode to 
Aknakah, in the city of Gaur, in order to visit the tomb of his 
father. As will would have it, there he punished an eanneh for 
some fault. From fear of life, this eunuch leagued with other 
^iitmchs, and murdered Na^rat Sh&h on his retnim to the palace, 
in the year 043 A.H. His reign lasted 16 years, and according 
to some, 13 years, and according to others, less than 13 years. 
The foundations of the building of Qadam Rasul * in the year 
039,® and the Golden mosque commonly called the Sona Musjid ^ 
in the year 932 A.H., were laid by him, and these with their 
sliattered doors and walls exist to this day, amongst the build- 
ings of Na^rat Shah, sou of Sultan *Alau-d-dln §hah, 

amidst the ruins of Gaflr. And the foundation of the luminous 
shrine of the saint Makbdum A]^i Siraju-d-din ® at S^u-l-lahpur 
is also amongst the noble relics of that monarch. 

t He reigned in Gojarat from 1526 A.C. to 1536 A.C.— see Ain-i>AkbarI, 
Vol. II, p. 261, and Badaont, pp. 344 tc 347, Vol. I. 

He foolishly engaged in a war with Hnmayun and was defeated, (Vol. 11, 
p. 266, and Badaoni, p. 346, Vol. I ). 

S This building was in fair order when I visited Guur in 1887. It is a 
square one.dotned building in the enclosure of the Fort. Its length from 
east to west is 24 cubits, and its breadth is the same. The Bhagirati Sows 
to the west of it, about a distance of 30 raaia. This building was erected by 
Na^irut gh^h in 937 A.H. (1530 A.D). Inside the mosque under the dome, 
there is a foot-print of the Arabian proplict on \ piece of stone, which is 
said to have been formerly at Futuluah in the ChillaUctna of the Saint 
Jallalu-d-din Tabrizi, who is supposed to have brought it from Arabia. 

The inscription on the building is published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 838. 

® The date oil the inscription is however, 937 A.H. (See J.A.S.B. for 
1872, p. 388). 

4 See Baveiishaw’s and Creightoii*.H '*ituiu8 of Gaur.'* 

t lie was a Saint of Gaur. He cyne as a boy to Nizamu-d*dui Auliah of 



^ all ibd limrffilifm 

eBgnvreid oa stones exist to this iame,the king’s nftiae is ment&ped 
as Hsfrat ^ftk, son of Salt&n ^AUin^ dlti ^esain Sbik. % 
histories, his name is mentioned as Na^b iibSh. AppaTentlj, ^is 
is a ooi^ptioii 01^ a mistake, in that there is no room for mistidce 
in the ihseiiplions engraved on stonee.] 


BBIGN OP PlBUZ SON OP NA9BAT SHAH, 

When Nairat S^fth drank the disajpreeable sjmp of death, 
his son, Pirns Shkb, by the oonnsols of tie grandees, ascended the 
throne. He had reigned for three* years, when Snltin MahmAd 
Bengali, who was one of the eighteen sois of SnltEn *AlSn«d*din 
Hnsain Sb^b, and whom Nsfrat Sb&h had installed to the rank 
of a nobleman, and who in the life-time of Nasrat, oondnOted 
himself like an fliseer, finding an oppoHnnity, slew Pima SPb, 
and ascended the throne by right of inheritanoe from his 
father. 

Delhi and in oouise of time aoqaiied gre^fc leiming. He was then sent to 
Bengal, where he died in V58 A.H. or 18S A.O. After Nhamn-d-dln’s death 
(aooording to the Baft I qlim), he went to jakhnauti~(8ee J.A.8. for 1878 

p. 260). 

Na^ret oonld not have laid the onndation of the Saiai*e ehrioe; 
be could have only repaired and improved it, for the inscription on the ehrhie 
(see J,A.8. for 1873, p. 204), shews that its domr was boilt Nafrat Khih’e 
father, Sutt&n *Alau>d-dm Husain fih^h, in 916 A.H. (A.C. 1510). 

Akhi's pupil was the Saint Alau-UHuq, father of the Saint KarQuIb 
*Alam of history. 

Akhi waa a contemporary of Sh^k^^'^^din Abul Mueaffar lly&e Sbih, 
King of Bengal. 

1 Hie name appears to he *Alau*d-dui Abul Muxzafar Ftraz gljdh, both on 
his ooins and his inscriptions (See J.A.S.BMfor 1873, p. 297). He reigned ft 
only one year (939 A. H.) when he was slain by bis nnole Mahmud 
the next King. This would also put back the date of Naerat murder 

to end of 988 or beginning of 939 A.H.$ bnt Badoont’^ nooonnt (p. 848, Vol. 1), 
renders it doubtful. 

* “ Three years,” is evidently a copyist’s mistake, for Stewart who bases 
his history on the Riyas, mentions * three months ’* which he mast have 
foiind in hie copy of the MS. of tho B;)’ and which appears otherwise more 
consistent, chronologicsdly. 
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SON OF 

W)idii Uall^ild ascended ik.e thronei tial^dflm * Allan, 
bis famther-in-iaw, wB> was Gormor of Hijipnt, tbe 

stodiod of rebellion, a»d intri^ liimsClf with Sjber 

Sbtn, wbo was in ihi tract of Bebar.* MabmM depitled 
Qii(b SbiOf Commandai .t of Mongbyr, to conquer tbe Province of 
Bebar, and to chastise 1 nUlduui ^A^am. §ber Sbdn made efforts 
to conolnde peace, bnt t ley were of no avail ; and at length, by 
the oononrrence of the Afgb&ns, resolving to die, he detennined 
to fight. When the tw^ forces closed together, a great battle 
ensued. Qutb Sben was killed in tbe battle and gher Sb&D» 
obtaining bis elephants and bi^^gage, became powerful. After 
this, Makbdum ^Alam, in oraer to avenge himself, or to nsurp 
the throne, raised the standard ef rebellion, and fighting with 
Mabmild ghdh, was killed. And gher Sbdot Afgh&n instantly, 
wbo had usurped the throne of Delhi,^ drew his force toward 
Bengal. The nobles of Bengal, guarding the passes of Tellagadhi 

1 The name of this King as appearing on his coins and inscriptions is 
Ohiiga«d*din Abnl MazaffarKaltmud fiheh (Bee J. A. S. for 1872, p. Sd9, and for 
1873 p. 298}. He was the last or'ouendeiit King of Bengal, and reigned from 
940 to 944 A. H. He is the **£ Be}^ Mamnd de Bangala.” with whom the 
Portttgnese Alfonso de Mellu made h treaty. At this time. KhSn and his 
brother Adil |^in had deserted th'i Mn^al cause, and gone orer to the side 
of the King of Bengal. Bat subssquently Sh^r Kh&n ou tbe pretext of aveng- 
ing the morder of Firuz mt dei war on Mabm^d ghlh, besieged him at 
Ghiur, and Mnhznud fih&h fled to Colgong (Kahalgaoii), where be died in 945 
A.H. (1538 A.C.) of injuries reoeiived on the battlo'field. (See Badaoat, 
p. 348, Vol. I). 

3 The town of Behar is meant. It appears that at this time both Sarkar 
Monghyr in South Beliar and the whole of North Behar were subject to the 
Bengal kings, and Hajipur Was tho head-quarters from a long time of the 
Bengal Governor of North Behar. West of Sarkar Monghyr in South Behar, 
which was subject to the ^arqi kingdom of Jaunpur, on the decay of the 
latter kingdom, fell into the hands of semi-independent Afgj^an cliiefs, 
including Daria |^an, his son Bahadur Kkin (who proclaimed himself 
Sultan Mbhutiimad). Sultan Mahmud, and gher J^iiu. At this time, 
as the text shews, Jyfa^dum *A'*am, Mabmud ghsh*s brother*ia*Isw, who 
was his Governor of North Behar, and had his head>qaarters at Hajipor, 
also rebelled against his sovereign, aud intrigued with StAa (after- 
wards Shvr Rbah). (See Badaoni, pp. 360, 358, 361, Vol. I), 

3 Howghe'^ Sii^h aoqntied the Dielbi Empire, is related in Tari]d|4* 
Sh^ fibahl aijd slsi) in Badaoni and tbe Akbarnamah- 



lit'" 

lor montli d(mtiiiik0i At 

<i f«}ii|^]il ikiid >Sil;jirtgftl! vmm. And 

IQliti diii«iibd Ma^mid g|iii^^ 

toooimtAi^ tbe irlitn a g«nat Mtia ontaM. 

IfaAptdt be^i^ rani^iiislied in tbe deldt entonelied Mioiidliii ili^ 
and neni a maisage io Empei^ Hamiyaa ia Ifelliii 
seakiiif lor iialp. Enmiynn ghdh in the year 944 iaraed to^ 
wards tlie oonquast of the proidnoa of Jaanpnr. Siaoe at liiat 
itine, was in Bengal) Bmperor Bnmajun going to tlie 

foot of ibe fort of Cirnnar,^ laid siege to it* Qltaal Sbda Sftr, lirlio 
was in the fort on behalf of gher £b|n, raised the standard of 
opposition, and for six montlis the siege was protraoted.t By the 
eforts of Edni! ladders being moanted, the fort was 

scaled and eaptnred by Htim&ynn. gj^er Shan also pnt* forth 
grand effotts for capta ring tHe fort of Batr, and the garrison 
were bardpressed. Bat as in the meantime one of the samindars 
of Bebar, becoming refractory, raised disturbance, g^er £ban, 
hording it inexpedient to Italt at Gahr, left bis son, Jallil 
and Kbawae £ban, one of bk trusty nobles, to besiege the fort 
of Oaur, whilst be himself inarched back to Bebar. And Jallil 
lOMtn, son of gher Qiian, skirmished with Mal^mud g^ih, so that 
the garrison were reduced to straits, and food-grains became 
scarce in the city. On Sunday, the 13tb of the month of Far- 
wardi, oorresponding to the 6th of 2ihQadh, 944 Jidlil 


1 These passes are close to Colgong, and are now traversed by the £.!• 
Railway line. They wore in those days oonsidered the * ’ to Baa^* Th^ 

were fortified under gh^r Shah’s order by Qulb Khan, son of gher 
IQiawas Khin. slave of gb^ Skta* (See Badamlj p. 849, Yol. 1). 

8 In the Ain-i-Akbari, under the Sabah of Allahabad, Chuiiar is 
described ** as a stone-fort in the summit of a bill, soaroely equalled f6r ite 
loftiness and st^ength^” The river Ganges flows at its foot— Ato-i-Akbari 
( Jamtt’s Tr., Yol. 2, p. 169). 

8 It is stated that its siege by Emperor Humiyun commenced on 8th 
January, 1688 A.C. As its siege lasted six months, and as it was ftomied htfort 
Gaur fell (on 6th April, 1588 A.C.) into the hands of gber ^h*s geneiml, 
Khawas Khan, the siege of Ohunar must have oommenoed in October 1687 
A.C. (See Tsrijdi-i-giser gb&hf), or it may be that the fall of Ga&r took pla oe 
in July 1588 A.O. (See Bodaoui, pp. 848 and 849, Yol. 1). 

* See p« 441 Bloehmann’a l^nms. of Ain, Yol. I, p. 441 , and Badaont, p«848, 
Yol. t Ohunar was captured by Humlyuu in 948 A .H. 

4 This correeponda to 8th April, 1586 AC. 
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wiih othei' gnuidmi, snolt $ m . Elmwifi oio«, tlmdc up 

ihe kaiile^driim of batilo, Sullii} Ma^nttd, «irlio ms Htki^- 
pressed by tbe siege, sallying omt of ihe fori, advanced to ight* 
Binoe the period of his fortane had turned to deolension, and the 
luck of Shsr assisted the latter, Sultan Mahmud, unable 

to oope in battle, escaping by the way of Bhais,^ fied^ and 
Mabmhd gh&h’s sons were taketi prisoners; and the foH of Ghi.dr, 
together with otlfer booty, fell into the hands of Jaliil ilQbtn, 
son of 8her Eban. Jall&l and KhawSs £bsn, entering 

the fort, engaged in slangliier and capture and plunder of the 
garrison. Audgb^i^Gb&n also, being set free from the distur- 
bance in Beliar, pursued Sultiii Mahmud. When they closed 
each other, Sultan Mahmud was obliged to light, and receiving 
a serious wound, fled from tbe battle-fleld. Sher Shin, victorious 
and triumphant, spuiTcd on to" Gaur, and became master of 
Bengal. The Cathedral Mosque at S^adu-l-lahpur,* amongst the 
buildings of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan *Alau-d-din Musain 
Sh&h, exists to this day. From the inscriptions engraved on it, it 
appears that he was a son of Sult&n *Alau-d-din hlnsain Sbih. 
The period of his reign appears to have lasted five years.^ 


ACCESSION OF NlQIRU-D-DlN MUHAMMAD HUMAYDN 
PADSIAH TO THE THRONE OF GAOR, 

Sult&n Mahmfld, fleeing wounded from tbe battle with Shnr 
Kh&n, turned to meet Sultan Muhammad Hum&yun, the Emperor. 
At the time when SuUdn Humayun the Emperor captured the 
fort of Chunar, Sultan Mahmud arriving at Darvishpura,* and 
meeting the Emperor, and using much cajolery and persuasion, 
requested the Emperor to invade Bengal. The Einpeix)r, taking 
pity on Mahmud, left Mirzi Dost Bog^ in charge of the fort of 

1 See note ante, 

S This WES a quarter of Qaur. The inscription on this tnosqne is pnb- 
Ushed in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 389. 

2 The^fate of Maljmud is fully described in the Tari]dl-i*fibcr flbthl, 
of which the Hon*ble Sir Edward Olive Bayley has published a translation in 
Pow8on*s edition of SlHot’e Hietory of India, IV, pp. 860*864. 

♦ I have not identified this place i bat it most bate been close to Obuoar. 

4 In BadaoiU (p. 848, Vol. 1), it le stated that when the King of Bengal 



Cjliliip#, sud m liogtniiiiif 94$ ibf 

|0W«kt4i the cooqiiMi d Bei^L gb^r iE^in/ 
ftboni^lbiB^ 4eftfiftt<died JftDil ISbi9 aii4 ICbawfti S^ln to 40{4|id 
tbe ftmidi Te]i«tgii4fal) which lea^a to Bengal. And thia 
gadhi aad Sakrigall is a place between the fn^vincee ol Befaii!!^ 
and Bengal, it is very impregnable ; it is fianked on one side a 
lofty liill and a dense forest which areqnite impassably and on 
another side by tlie river Ghwiges, to ford which is very difficult* 
Emperor Hnmftynn detached Jabingir Beg ^ Hnigial to captnm 
Tellagadhi imd Sakrigall. On the day that Jahingir Beg reached 
that place, just after he had dismounted, dallal S]^&n and 
Khawie marching np quickly with an efficient fqm, 

attacked him. The Mngbal forces, nnable to cope, were van- 
quished, and Jah&ngir Beg, getting wounded, in a haplem 
condition, lotreated to the Emperor’s camp.^ Bat when Emperor 
Humaynn himself marched up to Teliagadhl and Sakrigall, 
Jallal Sben and Sbawas ILbftn, seeing their inability to stand the 
Emperor’s onslaught, fled towards the hills, and from thence, to 
gher Kban at Oaur. The Imperial amy, forcing its way easily 
throngh that narrow defile, marched np, stage by stage. And 
when the Imperial camp halted at Kohal Gaon (Colgong), 
Mabmud SJiah, who was in the company of the Emperor, heard 
that his two sons who had been taken prisoners by Jallil Sb&Qy 
had been slain. From this grief and affliction, he pined away 


(named erroneously Nasib ^ah, which should be Mal^mud §b&b) getting 
wounded in the war against gher ffliah, came and met the Emperor (Humaynn ), 
and inroked bis help, the latter left Mir Hindu Beg Qnobtu in charge of 
Jaunpur province, and marched (from Ohuuar) towards Bengal, forcing the 
pass of Teliagadhl, which was fortiSed and held by Quj[b Kh an and Khawas 
(son and servant respectively of 

1 ♦.c., 1538 A.O. 

H ghsr Kban or gh^rghah was at this time at dhuir and had made 
himself master of it. (See Badooat, pp, 343 and 349, Yol. 1). Hoid^I histoHani, 
to please the Mughal Hmperors, invi|riabiy belittle gber Sbl^h by calling him 
^'^erj^&n/’ gber gbah finaily defeated Humayun (Jarrett's Tr., dm, p. 421, 
and Badaonit pp 854 and 356, Yol. I) near Kanauj in A.H. 947 (A.C. 1640), 
when Hnmiyun flod to Sindh. 

4 He is mentioned as Goverpor of Bengal under Humaynn (tide Bloch- 
mann’s Tr., Aind-Akbari, and also the text, Fape. 1, p. 331, and also Badamit 
p. 362, Yol. I.) 

4 This mast have beoa near Colgong (Kahlgaon), at the time, 



diiy Iqr Mid in Atsort^nie dled.^ And 8fii€e S1 |Sii> im 
iMing jd^ apptoteh d li0<miQ0 

. i^ionii» lie the treaen^e the kinge irf nnd 

Bengal, led towecds and from thiniee teweids the hills 

el iliiitond.^ Impemr Htunlynii c^ptnred without opposition 
the city of Qaiir*, which was the capital of Bengal, and ewixig to 
the ominous nature of its name, he changed it to Jinnatahad, apd 
introduced the Imperial <u^d coin. The ports of Sunlk^ 

gipn and Ch&tgfion (Chittagong), etc., came into the possession of 
the Bmperor. For some time, the Bmpeior lived in ease and 
comfort, and did not pursue Eb*n, and made light of the 
enemy. Three months had not yet passed, since his stay in that 
city, when owing to the badness of the climate of that place, many 
horses and camels died, and many soldiers fell ill. Suddenly, 
the news was received that the Afi^&ns, marching by way of 
Jhirkand, had captured the fort of Bohtas,^ and that leaving 
a force for the defence of the fort, §her £h&n himself had march- 
ed to Monghyr, and had put to the sword the Emperor’s grandees 
who were there. And the news of the successful rebellion 
of Mirai Hindal which had come to pass at Delhi, ^ was also 
received. The Emperor becoming anxious on the a receipt of the 


I Mshmad Shal>» the last Independent Mnsalman king of Bengal, died at 
Oolgoiig in 1S38 A,C, 

S This was the name which Western Bengal bore under Htndn 

Bajas. 

> Ohnta Nagpur tract was so called daring Moslem rale in India, 
s Hamiynn oaptored GhiCir, abont July 1588. Hamiynn stayed at Gaur 
lor three months, that is, till September 1588 A.C., and named the place 
Jinnatabad. (See Bodaoni, p. 840, Yol. I 

t This important fort in Sonth Behar was captured by gh^r g|)5h in 045 
A.H. or about September 1538 A.G. by an ingenions stratagem. (See Badeumi, 
n,4l40, Yol. 1). ghcr Khan indneed the Rajah of Bohtis to give shelter to 
his family in the Fort, and then sent in there two thonmd armed Afghans 
in mahfoB or palanquins; these latter killed the Rajah and his soldiers, 
and easily captured the Fort for gher ghab. 

I In firighl* ooenrs the followmg : ** At this time news was received that 
Mina Hindal had raised the standard of rebellion in Agmh and Mewat, liad 
aaoied the ^liatba to be recited after hia own name, and had killed ghai|^ 
BahloJ** (YeL I, p. 4i88, Ten. teit). IXelhi mentbiied here thenibre appean 
to he a mistako lor Agra, as appear# also irom the tent which follows. (See 
Jhdaewi, p^ 850, Yol I). 



iliwi ftM l|iiB <fefW$dr of 
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THB M5CRSRT0N dF ^KR SifiH« tO 

III THR CITY OF GAOR- 

Whon Emi^rm* Humajiin in tha year 94G A.H. wiili<lraw 
towards Agra, giier S^i»t apprised of tbf onprepai edaess of tbe 
Imperial army and of the rebellion of Mirza Hindaly set out from 
the fort of Robtas with a large army. And at tbe time, when 
tbe Imperial camp arrived at Cbansa, captain ng the high way, 
for three months Sb^ ©io bivouacked facing and cadsed 
as mncb harassment as he conld* At length, by way of treachery 
and stratagem, sending to tlie Emperor Rhaikb Slialil, the 
well-known saint who was his spiritual guide, 8ber S)iti soughi 

1 , la Badami (p. 850, Vol. 1). ** Jahangir Bog Mughal.** 

8 Hit regal style^wat Farida-d-dio Abul Mu 2 offar ^er Bh&li. He reigneil 
from 944 to 952 A. H or 1588 to 1545 A.C. He Uet buried at Salt AKrimfSatfieraiii) 
ill Behar. Hit first Governed of Bengal, Khiir Uin, who married a daughter 
of Mahmud Shih III, king of Bengal, wae replaced by Qazl Fazllat, of Agra. 
Those who care to know the life and career of this remarkable , Sovereign, 
will find a full aocoont ia Badaoni (Vol. I, pp. 356 to 874). A man of learning 
and wonderful resources, a dashing soldier, a general of high order (always 
ready to avail himself of all stratagems and tactics in wsr), a poKtidan of 
keeh diplomacy, when he mounted Mm throne, he exhibited tlie highest 
qualities of a statesman and a beneficent sovereign . Moderate and scientific m 
his revenae*a88e88ments, liberal in his gi^ts, Jngeers and benefactions, generous 
in supporting learning and the learned, wise in his army«ref6nns (copied 
subsequently by Akbar) munifioent in laying down trunk roads, planting trees, 
sinking wells, establishing oaravanserais, bnilding Mosques, Madrasahs and 
JiLhaiiqaAi, and erecting bridges, few Indo-Moslem Kings come up to hts 
level. He administered justice so vigoiously that ho impressed his perso- 
nality on all, and etk^hlislied thorough peace, so that, says Badaoni (p. 368, 
VoL })« no daooit robber vronld dare to touch a gold plate, though it 
might be left on the road by an old wbman, during her sleep. 

Iflhmghftii had enoamped oA the right bank of tbe river between 
Chausa and Bakaar. fbs river bm is caUbd Thoit Nadi. The battle of 
ChMoa was fought' cafith Bafar orfifith June, 1539 A.O. (Bee 

Badssiitt |q>. 851 abd'i^ Vol. f> 
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forpeiii3e« The Emperor, owing lo t!io exigenotoft of ih» 
iioQ^pied bis and ^ was «|p?eed that B<mgpd ^ a^ 

fbirtof Boh fail would in the posaeiaioii of »§jter 

and that the latter would pat forth no farthor preteiieiona, hut 
that the Imperial coin and iS^ntba would be in force in those 
provinces. 8her !£ban, taking bis oath on the holy Qorin, 
accepted these terms; and the Imperial army were re^assured 
by this oath* But Shor Shan, on the following day, with an 
efficient and welbequipped Af|^an force, taking the Imperial 
army by surprise, did not allow it time to rally into ranks, and 
after fighting became victorious, and olosod the ferries where 
boats were moored. Owing to this cause, the king as well as the 
beggar, the high as well .as the low, became dispirited and 
straitened, and being hardpresshd by the Af^&ns, plunged pell- 
mell into the river Gknges, so that besides the Hindustanis, 
neaady twenty thousand Mughals got drowned. The Empeinr 
also, plunging into the river, tnth the help of a water-carrier, 
with great difficulty crossed over' to the bank of safety, and with 
a small number of followers, the cup of whose lives was not yet 
full to the brim, .set out for Agi*a.> kSher Sb&n, after gaining this 
strange victory, returned to Bengal, fouglit repeatedly with Jahan- 
gir Quli Bog, and at length by way of deception and treachery, 
invited him to his presence, and slew him and his retime. And 
putting to the sword the remainder of the Imperial army who 
wore at other places, be introduced the Kbutba and the coin after 
his own name, and brought the provinces of Bengal and Beh&r 
absolutely under his domination. And from that time he assumed 
the title of Sher Sh&h,* and that year devoting himself to the 

I Bather the evertnres for peace were made by Humayon, who sent 
Malla Knbammad Azi* for the purpose to Sher Khin. who was then at 
Chauaa, At the time, Sher ]^hti with his sleeves stock up and with a spade 
in hand, in grilling weather, was digging u trench, and fortifying the place 
On seeing the Molla, he sat down on the bare ground, and in reply to the 
Mnlla aaid : “ Tell thie one word on my behalf to the Emperor, that he 
seeks war, and not his soldiers, whilst I do not seek war, but my soldiers do.*' 
Shah then sent to the Emperor his spiritual guide Khalil, a des- 
cendant of Farid Gauj ^akar. (See Badaoni, pp. 850 and 851, Yol. I). 

8 After defeating Hnm&ynn at Chausa on 26th June, 1539 A.C. (9th 
Safar, 946 AH.) gh^r Kh&n marched to Gaur, slew Humaynn’s Governor, 
Jahangir Qoll Beg, and assumed 1bhe eanr.a year at Qaur the royal title of 
Faridu-d-dm Abnl Muzaffar Shev Shih, and struck coins, gher ghih stayed 



of Iuh kiitgdohi, aiMitod pwer md |>otii|». At 
0^^ l^vinjif to ^le be 

liiidiidf for Agm. frt>iii #at «lde, Iion4f(inVloii»e4 

dMl^to ; eooslatitif of ono iuitidrM 

aoldie^ forward to oitoootiter him. And in 

the Mil AM J on ihu tonth of the motitli of Mnliarraiti, 
in the noighlH>urhood of Qananj, on the banks of the river 
QanKee, tlio coutendltig hosts faced etioh oth<*r. And whilst the 
Mnidltti forces were preparing to oncanip at this staige, nearly 
fifty thonsand A f|j|iati cavalry dafthed up. The Imperial arm^s 
without fighting, was rouled, and 8 her Shah olmsitig it up to tlie 
river, marched forward to Agra. 


RULE OP imiZH KHAN AT GACR. 

Wlioti ^izr Khtn was appointed Governor of Bengal on 
behalf of Sh<^r Sl})^h» ho married a daughter of one of the kings 
of Bengal • and in his mode of living, and in his paraphernalia 
of comforts and luxuries, observed the kingly mode. And when 
Sljer Sllf^h at Agim came to know about this, exei*ci8ing fore- 
sight, he doomed it proper to adopt remedial mojisares against 
the disease before it shewed itself, and swiftly marched to Bengal. 
And when Khizr Kb&n went forward to receive him, SJier Shfth 
im prison itig him, divided the province of Bengnl amongst several 
tribal chiefs, and appointed Qa?i Pazilat, who was one of the 
learned scholars of Agra, and who was distinguished for his vir- 
tues, honesty and trustworthiness, to be the over-lord, and 
entrusting to his hands the power of making peace and war in the 
country, he himself returned to Agra.^ 

till end of December 1589 A.C« at Gaur, and then leaviuj? ^ixr at hie 
Governor of Bengal, he marohod towards Agra. {Badaom^ pp. 852 and 864 
Vol. I), 

t Corresponding to the year 1540 A. C. 'See description of battle of 
Qananj in Badaoni, p. 854, Vol. I. 

4 He married a daughter of Kal^infid 8li4h III, the late king of Bengal, 
and gave bknself royal airs, In oonseqnence of which fib^r ghlh promptly 
removed him, and appointed Qasi Faulat ae Governor of Bengal in his place* 
(See Badaoni, p« 865, Tol, I) 

i In 946 A.H. ^hr ]^n wae deposed at Gaar by Sh^r Sb&h. 81l<^ 
fiilih had political insight of a high oitijlsr. The admiiih ti alive arrange* 

Ifi 



JUXJOiJinf TBB ()V®E.IiO«DSEir Qf 
Xliir SPE IN BlIMJAIfc 

Wbeti in Ibe jnetr 9SS gjer S|ib/iii 
olf by Uw will <rf F^rldeiioo, im 

by tbe eiplosioB af the gunipowdet* of ft mine thftt bed beei li^d 
nnderneftth tne mmpart, ftnd hie yoanger boo» liftmed Jftllll 
IQlih, ftsoended the throne of Delhi end fteeumed thoMtle of 
IsUbi §|iih,* poputftrly known fte SftUm 8|fth, HitbftniiBSftd 
Snr, who wiui one of the prinofpftl Omrft end ft connexion of 
S&lim §h&h, ftod who was lonowned for hie jnstioe end equity end 
eourteoue deportment, was appointed Got emor of Bengal. And lor 
some years until the end of Salim Shah’s reign he oontinaed so, after 
which he raised the standard of rebellion, and turned towards the 

meiits that ho introdaoed at this time in Bengal, rts., of placing different 
tribal chiefs to rnlo orer differenc territorial divisions would indicate that he 
was fnlly alive to the policy ** Divide and mie.” His installation of Qasi 
Fasilat, a scholar of Agra, in a position of over-lordship over these tribal 
chiefs, further indicates that ho set a high value on learning. @her SbAh died 
on ISili Rabi 1, 952 A.U. (drd June, 1545) ; he lies buried at Sahsram, in fionth 
Behar, See Tarihli*bSh«r Siishi for an interesting aocouut of 8h«r 6hAh*i 
career, and also Bndaoni, p. 365, Tol. I, Firifhta and Akbarnamah. 

^er ghah was the first ruler who from a king of Bengal, became the 
Empeivw of all India. His triumph was a triumph for Bengal, whose prosperity 
and welfare continued to receive his special attention, even after he beoame 
Emperor of Indio. Mughal historians generally (no donbt from their d^ieate 
positimi) have failed to appraise ghnh*s qualities as a statesman and as 
a soldier at their proper worth. His reign was fruitful of military, flicah 
agricitliara.1, economic, currency and revenue reforms in Bengal, and also of 
many public works of nUlity, such as roads, rest-houses, bridges, fortifioatioiis, 
Khanuas. colleges and wells, Ac. 

1 ** Kalinjar is a stone fortress in Subah Allahabad, upon hsaven-iaaohing 
hill.**— Ain. During its siege in 1645 A.O., a shell rebounded from the walls 
into the battery where gher ghah stood, and set fire to the gun-powder. He 
was severely burnt, and died next day. (Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Vol. II, p, 1604), 
Ain ermply says ** he fell at the powder magasiue when the fire opened in 
tbo fort.” (See Budumt i, p. 872, Vol. I). 

A JaHal Ighan assnmed the royal title of Jan&lu-d-din Abnl Ifuzaffar 
Islam ^ih in 1545 AuC. (or 952 A.H.) He reigned from 1645 to 1553 A.G. 
He appointed his relative Hubummad QIn Sur as his Governor of Bengal, 
removing Qazl Fazilat. Islam gbAh lies buried at Ssssaram. He di«w up a 
comprebensive Procedure Code, and followed the enlijg^tened attd statcsnian* 
like policy of hm iilnstrious father. 8oe Budaoni, Vol. T, p 374. 



*44^^ t^driiaf i» 1m mi^jBemn^ ^ 

}ii« l^|i^ trit^ ii. la^ imiji ^^ 1 ^^ to imio^ 

Xiil^li^ Qisiy fUMi m the ^village of Cliapargiiatiia, wbieh ia 
liftooii i^ distant Irom Kalpli betweoii thoiwo anaieii, aaao-' 
gaiititfj engagement took plaoe,^ Many pei^ns on botli aidea 
weie idltadi ^4 Mn^amin^ Sb&n, to^ ^be grandees 

wlio escaped feom tlie sword fted^and rallied together at Jlioai,^ 
and installed in power Mnbammad Sbin's son, named ]Q|tisr 

I ** laaDimr Ss a lurge city. Sa1};Sii f ixaz Toghlikk kid it« foaadatioii and 
nainsd it alter kit ooosiii Fak]|ra*d*dm J&nai.**-~Am. 

a Kal{d it BMfitioiied ia ike Aia ander 8Skak Agra (Jarrattk Tr, y<0. 11» 

p . latK 

B Habarit fittn killed Fir&x gh&a. m>n of lalam Sbfdi» and aMamed (ia OCO 
A.H. or 1S68 A»0.) ^a ^tle of Hakammad gkdh *Adil. Owing to ikia im- 
warranted aataattoation, popalariy he was known at *Adii gk&k or simnly as 
** Andkali ’* wkiok moane ** tke bUnd" in Hindnstani. 

In Firitkta and Stewart, it it ttated that Muhammad Jl^&n Bor mled 
over Bengal and Nortk Behar wisely and kenefioently till the oloee of the 
reign of Salim Skdh ; but when in 960 A.H. Hnkammad * Adili who was 
addicted to debanokery and pleasures, mounted tke throne, after slaying 
Fimi Khln. Makammad Kkin refuted to pay him homage^ vitwing him as 
the astattin of his late matter's son. 

Mukammad fi^n Snr was appointed in 962 A.E, (1545 A.O.} Oovernor 
of Bengal and Korth Behar by Islam fihdk, who had deposed Qasi Fasilat, 
the nominee of ghw Sblih. Islam gh^h ^ the same time confirmed Hiyan 
Snlaiman Earrarani to ooniinae as Governor of Sooth Behar. 

fi Hemn the grocer was made a Superintendent of the Markets ky Salim 
Qhfih, and raised to the offloe of Administrator-General of the Bmplre by 
Mnkarnmad ghtb ’Adil. He was defeated by Akbar's General, Bairam Kh&n. 
in 1566 A.C. at Panipat. 

B Mnkarnmad ]^&n Snr, Islam gkkh's Governor of Bengal, refused to 
acknowledge Mnkarnmad *AdU ShAh, and himself astamed the royal title of 
ghAoisn-d<din Abnl Mnzaffar Mukammad ghAh, and invaded Jaanpur and 
Kalpi. The battle of Ghappacghatta was fonght between the two in 962 A.H. 
(1555 A.Q.) Chapparghatta is east of Kalpi, on the Jamuna river. He 
ruled as Islam gkAh's Governor of Bengal from 962 to 960 A.H. and reigned 
as king of Bengal from ^ A.H. to 962 A.H., that is from 1553 to 
1555 A.O. (See Badaoni, p. 432, Vol. I). 

A JhosI is on the left ^nk of tbs Ganges, opposite to Allahabad; there 
Khiir Khimsott of Mnksmmad gbAh, who wee killed in the battle of Cfaappar* 
gbatta, celebrated his julut, and atsnmed the royal title of Bahadur ghih in 
962 A.E. (1555 A.G*) (See Bedaoit^, p. 483, ^ol. I). 



■ 

Sjlim Bftbidttr gi»&h (ihat ts, ICbki* to arenfa libi^ 

d^tb of Ilk father, net about collecting bk foroee, subdued aMtuj 
of the eastern provinces, and invaded Bengal. 


RULE OF KHIZU SBAN, STYLED BAHIDUB SgiH.* 

When Bahadur gliSb, with an efficient srmy, invaded Bengal, 
Sbbhb&z Shftn, who, on behalf of Muhammsd gb&h *AdU, was at 
that time Governor of Qaur, advanced to dght. The grandees of 
ghfthbgz Eian, seeing the overwhelming force of Bahfidur §]i&h» 
deserted to the latter. ShahbSz Khan, with the remnant , of the 
soldiery who held on to him, resolved to fight, and was 8lai% on 
thrbattle-field. 

The nmn whom Fortnne favoni*s, 

Who has power to Tanquisli P 

Bah&dur Sh&h, triumphant and victorious, captured the City 
of Gaur, and introduced the coin and Khutha in his own name. 
After this, he drew his forces against Muhammad Shah *Adli, 
and a great battle was fought at a point between Surajgadha 
and Jahangirah.* Muhauimad §h&h, receiving mortal wounds on 

1 Bahadur ^ah or £hizr KhSn, son of Muhsmthad Kb&ii Sur oZiaa 
Sbaxasa-d'dlu Abul Huzaffar Mohammad ih^h, vmB installed in power at 
Jhosi, wherf^ Muhammad defeated grandees and officers rallied after 

the battle of Ghappargbatta. He reigned over Bengal as king from 962 to 96$ 
A.H, (or 1566 to 16$l A.C.) Bodaonl calls him Muhammad Bahadur. The 
moat important event of bis reign was his war with ‘Adll g^sh, whom he 
defeated at the decisive battle of Surajgarha in Moughyr district, in 964 A.H. 
At this battle, Sulaimln KararanI who held South Behar from g]ier ghsb's 
reign assisted Bahadur gh&b. (See Tarij^'i-Daudi and Badcumi, pp. 436-484, 
VoL I). 

Bahadur ghsh was king of Bengal and North Behar from 962 to 96$ 
A.H. (that is 1565 to 1561 A.C.) Baring this period, South Behar continued 
under its old Governor, Miyan Sulaimsn Kararaiii* 

It may be noted here that Bahadur ghah was a contemporary of Emperor 
Akbar who aacended the Imperial throne in 963 A,H. (or 1666 A.O.) 

> Jahangirah village is close to Jaroalpur railway station, in Monghyr 
district. Samjgadha or Surajgarha is a town close to Mitulanagar, on the 
banks of the river Ganges, in Monghyr districi. 



tli0 #fllt killed. And iliis Uel^mmud nting 

Mttfefirix Sbi«» wfts 0 ion of IShSkm Si^dii Sar^ wtto wna a nepber 
of gljer Sb 4 h» And A oonsio and brother-in-law SAlIm §hab. A^or 
the death of fiklim on the tiiird day, slaying the former’s 
son, named Flrnz g|}dh, who wot his nephew, Un)^miiiad gLtfth 
monnted the throne of Delhi, and assumed the title of Mttbammad 
Shah ^Adli.^ As the latter liad no capacity for Oovernment, the 
Afghfins nick-named him * Adli/ and by a slight change of pro- 
nanoiatmn, they called him * Andli.’* And * Andli,’ in the Hind®** 
tanl langnsge, means “the blind.” After this, Babddnr 
reigning over Bengal for six years, died. 


BEIGN OF JALLlIiU-D.DlN, SON OF MUHAMMAD Sff AN. 

After Bahadur Shell’s donth, his hi»other Jallaln-d-dln ^ as- 
cended the throne, and after live years* reign, in the City of 
Gaur, died. 

o 

REIGN OF JALLALU-D-DIN’S SON. 

After Jallaln-d-dhrs death, hw son, whose name is unknown, 
ascending the throne, stmek up the dram of brief authority, and 

I At this battle in 964 A.H. (1657 A.C.) Bahadur Shfih was assisted by 
8alaiui&n Kararani. Aocoiding to Tarikl^-i-Dandi, the decisive bwttle was 
fought at the“ stream of Burujgarh, near Monghyr ** (which is the Kool Nadi). 
Professor BlooUmnnn locates the battle-field at F.athpnr village, 4 miles west 
of Surajgnrh and the Keol nadi. Tarikh-i-Daudi iuaccuratcly places Soraj- 
garha one kos, more or less, from Monghyr. 

* See Badaoni, p. 364, Vol. I. 

5 His royal title was ^iAlA-d-din Abnl Musaffar JallSl ghsh. He 
reigned over Bengal and North Behar from 968 to 971 A.H. (or 1661 A.C. to 
1664 A.C.) Daring 'this period, Sulaiman Kararani continued as semi- 
independent Governor of South Behar, whilst Hajipur which had risen in 
importance from the time of Na^at ghah continued to be the head-quarters 
fo the Bengal Governor of North Behar. Patna became the seat of Behar 
Governors from the time of Emperor Akbar. Sher ghah had built the Fort 
of Patna (see Bloch. Contr. J.A.S. for 1675, p. 302). Julia 1 Sh&h died at 
Gaur in 071 A.H. With Jallal §[hih and his son, ended the Sur dynasty in 
Bengal. Swiaoni (p. 480, Vol I) states “ that Muhammad Khan Sur, rnle»* 
^ Bengal, assumed the title of Salman Jallalu-d-din, and extemled the Bengal 
Kingdom up to Jauupur.” 



tM y# tncMm thait aeten moittita and lutie dafi hfid 
whm ^i||ii-d^itlii, skjing Idm, uaarped tlie raiiii of 
fiov«mg&ij of 

REIGJf OF aBlAgU-D-DlNT. 

When SqH&<^ Ohi^sn-d-din drew to hie lap the bride of the 
kingdom of Bengal, as yet be had not more than one year and 
eleven days I'ested on, the bed of ease, when I'aj Sb&n Krani ^ 
gathering et^ngth, slew him, and by means of the sharp sword 
cononered the kingdom. 

0 

REIGN OP TJW SHAN KRANI. 

Tti Sb&n Krani was one of the grandees of Salim gb&h, and 
Ghiremdr of Sambhal.^ At the time of the decline of Mohammad 
ghah *i dli, escaping from Gwalior, he set ont for Bengal. 
MuhammM Sb^h *AdH detached a large army in pursuit 
of him. the environs of Ohaprampur, which is forty kro 
distant from Akbarabid and thirty kro distant from Qaaanj, 
the two foioes enoonntering each other, a battle was fonghtt 
when T&j being routed, retired towards Chnnir. On 

the way, winning over certain Rerenne Collectors of the 
Crown-lands df Muhammad Shib ^Adli, he levied from them in 
the shape of oanh and goods whatever he oonld, and taking one 
h(dqilh of elephants — a halqUh consisting of 100 elephants — ^from 
the pargYinnahs, united with his brothers, ^Ahmftd Sb&n and 
Ily&s Shan, who were Governors of certain districts alongside the 

1 SoiaimSn l^&n K«rani, Governor of South Behar in 971 AH. (1664 
AXI.) sent his elder brother Tij @an Kararam, to Gaor, to pat down the 
ngnrper, ^iiga-d-din. Taj Bin killed the usurper, and established himself 
at Ghinr, in 971, and from 971 to 972 A.H. (1564 to 1565 A.C.) ruled as 
Governor of Bengal, on behalf of his brother Bulaiman Kararani (J.A.S. for 
1875, p. 295, and Bcdaoni, pp. 409, 420 and 421, Yol. I). Badaoni desoribes 
Taj Khan as one of the most learned sofaolars of his time. He died in 972 
AH. 

2 Sarkar Sambhal under the Sabah of Delhi is mentioned in the An 
(Jarreit’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 104). 

The Ain further states : In the city of Sambhri is a temple called jSari 
Uandal (the temple of Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, ftrom whose descen- 
dants the tenth avatar will appear in this spot” (Jarrett^s Tr., VoL II, p. 281). 



buil» ^ the of Khwi^por apd taieed ihe 

standard of >abeBion, W %ih *iiL^t idaxolied 

Iroin am j eg a4^ Ihe ^e 

bank of the Oangest the two amles enoonniered eaeh other, 
Hemi* the grocer, who wae the g^oralisstmo of Itahaminad 
gh&h ^ildll*s ann^, taking with him one l^alq^k of elephants, and 
crossing the river, and fighting, became victorious. And when 
Ibrahim Snr,^ who was 'Adli’s sister’s husband, escaping 

and capturing Delhi raised troubles, Muhammad Sb&h *Adl! was 
compelled to leave the Karanlaus, and to march back towards 
Delhi. And the Karanians thus became independent. And, as 
has been isolated, wimn T&j Sh&n reduced to his subjection the 
City of Gaur, after nearly nine years ruling over it, and conquer* 
ing the kingdom of Bengal, like others, he died. 


EEIGN OF SULAIMAN KAEANl.» 

In the beginning of his career, Sulaim&n filarani was one of 
the grandees of §h&h. gher gh&h appointed him Gover- 

I Thottgli a grocer or haqU^ Hemn rose to the officer of Tixier and gene* 
ralieeimo under Moharntnad gb&h AdU, and exhibited great peraonal oonrege 
at the battle of Panipat fooght in 964 A.H. between him and Akbar. He 
assumed the title of Hajah Bikrammadit at Delhi. Be ill-treated the 
Afghans, who at heart despised him, and who, therefore, for the most part 
threw in their lot with Akbar. (See Badaoni, Vol. II, pp. 18 to 16). 

S See Badaoni, Vol. I, pp. 422 to 428. boring the chaos which arose 
during the latter part of the feeble reign of Mohammad ghih Adll, it was 
arranged between Ibrahim and Sikaodar alioff Ahmad Kliin. that the fanner 
wonld role over the Eastern Empire from Delhi to the easternmost portions 
of India, whilst the latter would be master of the Panjab, Moltan and other 
western tracts. 

S According to the Akbamamah, Badaoni and the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl, be 
died in 980 A.H. and reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980 A. H., or 1563 to 
1672 A,C. He is sometimes called Kararaui and sometimes Karani and also 
Krani. It is related of him that be held every morning a devotional meeting, 
in company with 160 and ’Ulamas, after which be used to tmuiiict 

business daring fixed hoars, (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 171, and Batfaom, Vol. Il» 
pp. 76, 178, 174 and 200), and that this practice infiuenced Akbar’scondoct. 
His conquest of Orissa (in 976 A.H. or 1667 A.C.) mainly throngh the 
efforts of his distinguished general, Kalaphar, is detailed in a following 
ncctiou in the text, und also in Firislita. AkUarnaiiiah, and 'I’uriJ^-i-Haudi. 



tior of the of which he oontinoed to hold in the 

reign of Salim When Salim Shili peeeed to tiie regions 

of eternity, in Hindustan, tribid chiefs estaMished themselves, 
and in every head the ambition of sovereignty, and in every 
heart the aspiration of snserainty, arose. SnlaimAn Shiln, after 
the death of his brother, TSj Sb^n, established himself with full 
independence as king of Bengal and Behar, and abandoning the 
City of Qailr, owing tO the inolemenoy of its climate, established 
himself in the town of J'andah.^ And in the year 07h A.H., he 
conquered the country of Orissa, and placing it under a permanent 
Governor with a large army, he himself set out for the conquest 
of the country of Kuoh Bebar. He subjugated its envux)n8 and 
outlying parts, and whilst be was besi^ing ""fts capital, lie got 
news that the insurgents in Orissa bad again raised the standard 
of insurrection. Thus, of necessity, he abandoned tlic siege of 
Eooh Behar towu,*"^ and returned to Tandab, which was his 
Gapital. And for some time, in a similar manner, there was 
commotion all over. Hindust&n. And when Emperor HumSyun 
returned to Hindustan from Persia, Sulaim^n £ban, exercising 
foresight, sent a letter embodying sentiments of loyalty and 

His principal nobleman and officer, KhSn Jahan Lodi, held a oonferenoe with 
Akbar’s genera^ Mnnim Khan«i-]^amm. in the neighbonrhood Patna, and 
it was arranged to recite the Khe;!ba and strike coins in Bengal after Akbar’s 
name (see p. , 427, Bloch. Tran., Ain, and Badaoniy p. 174). In 972 A.H., 
SulaiiViftn removed his capital from Gaur to Taudah. Akbar sent an embassy 
to him (Badaohi, p. 76, Yol. II). 

1 Tandah was on the west side of the Ganges, nearly opposite to Gaur. 

In 972 A.H. (1&64 A.C ) Salaiman Kararani, the Afjj^an king of Bengal, 

abandoned Gaur on account of its bad climate, and shifted the capital westward 
to Tandah, which was also called Khwaspur T»mdah. In 983 A.H. (157& A.C.) 
Mtinim Akbar’s Bipaaalar, re>occapied Gaur, where a pestilence 

soon broke out, and he as well as many Ma^^al offioorn and soldiers died 
(See Badaoniy pp. 216 and 217, Vol. 11). About 1242 A.li. (1826 A.C.) Tandal* 
was destroyed by floods, and disappeared into the river. Now-a*days it liei 
as a heap of dost about a mile from Lakhipur. (See Beveridge's Analysis of 
Kborshid Jahan Noma, J.A.S., 1896, p. 216). 

2 Taking advantage of the dissensions between the Afgk<^n> onder 
gh^h and the Mug^ls under Kmperor Humiynn, Knch Behar which had 
previously been subdued by Alan-d-dm l^nsain gh^h, king of Bengal, and 
partially re'Conquered by Snlaiman Kararatii rose into semidndependenoe in 
94^ A.H. under Bisa, and became independent under Eajas Nara ISairayan 
(962 A.H.) and Bal Gosain (960 A.U.) Subsequently it was reconquered. 



tog«ihar witli {icmfitt. IVomilie other eii# elscv 
oi»^ ib tiie ex%e«ix^eB of iie tiiM f ir the dooliw^ 

Ihm mi ettirpatimi of the doeoon&ote otid odinreoti of 
g{}llb» ilie pveseateoiid gilts were seoepted^ end o ocoicbBoea&g 
reply oontsiniiig expressioiia of resssanoioe and good^iHfl wm 
sent, together with a B<^1 snuiifssto, ratifying Snlaimin^s 
eontiiititaiee in his ofiloe. Alter ihist thoiii^ Snlslisfta Shin 
oontiniied the Khuiha and the ooin alter his own name in the 
kingdom of Bengal»^ he sfyted Mmsell Hamt *A1i (tiie Supreme 
Chief) » and outwardly showing submission to Jallfthi-d*d!n Muham* 
mad Akhar B&dah&h» he sent occasionally presents s^ gilts. 
Nearly siuteen years * mling independently over Bengal, in the 
year 9Bl A.H. he died. And he was very energetic, indnstrions, 
and strict. In Ihe history ol Firishta, the reign of Tftj 'SbMsa 
is not given, and ihe reign of Sulaimin l[bfta is described as 
lasting 25 yesrs. Since the brothers, from the beginning, held 
conjointly the role of this oonntry, and TSj oame afterwards, 
therefore the role of both has been ascribed to one. God knows 
the tmih ! 


BEIGN OF BATAZlD SON OF SULAIMIN WtS. 

After Sulaimin’s death, his son Bayasid Ehto, assnming the 
sovereignty, asomided the throne o£ Bengal. As yet more than a 
month had not elapsed, and according to another account, one 
year and six months he had ruled, when an Af^^ftn named Hanso, 
who was a cousin and brother-in-law of Bayasid, attacking him, 

i From note ante, it would appear that he oessed to do so in Akbar^a 
time, 

> F*om note eatr, it would appear that he iuled only for ten years over 
Bengal, whilst he held Behar from the time of ^er S&lb* 

S He reigned in SSO A.H. or 157S A.C. (See extract from BadaonI and the 
Bawanih Akbarl regarding the death of Snlaiman, aooessiou and aesaseination 
of his eon Bayazld» and the installation of Bayazid*a brother Hand, chiefly 
through the efforts of Lodi ]^an, the premier nobleman of the Bengal 
kingdom (J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304.805), 

Badaoni who wae a aealona Moslem remarks that * Snlalmln oonquered 
the town of Katak-Benaras, the mine of unbelief,* and made Jagsnnah (Pori) 
a dar.nl Islam, and ruled from Kamrup to Orissa. 8nlaiman*B first Viceroy of 
Orissa (indnding Katak) was I<od! £t|in altos ]^in Jahan Lodi, and his first 
Qovemor of Jsgannatb or Puri was Qutin £kia (see Badoont, p, 174, Vol, II). 
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killed Him by etrfttAgm in the Andience-hall, and attemjpted te 
b^me Administrator of tlie affahis of the kingdom.^ Iiodi 
who was a principal and tinvsty officer of Snlaim&n Sb&n, demur- 
ring, tried to kill him. According to a tradition, after 2J days, 
the younger brother, named Ddnd £h&n, killed Hansp, to arenge 
the death of his brother. Either way, after Bayaald, his brother, 
D&ud Sben, sucoeeded to the throne. 


REIGN OF DlUD ERAN, SON OF SULAIMAN SSAN. 

When Baud E3lin^ ascended the throne of Bengal, sub- 
duing completely all parts of Bengal, be introduced the Khufiba 
and the coin after his own name. Owing to continual indulgence 
in wine and association with low and mean people, and because 
of numerous troops and retinue, and plethora of equipage, and 
abundance of effects and riches, and greatness of rank and dignity 
(in that lie had 40,000 well-mounted cavalry, and 3,300 elephants, 
and 140,000 infantry, consisting of musketeers, matchlockmeu and 
rocketeers and archers, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of 
which were battering guns, and many armed cruisers, and other 

1 It is related in the Sawanih Akbari and Budaoni that Bajaald * in 
his youthful folly read the hi his own name, neglected all forms of 

Gourtesj, and also ili-treated the chief nobles of his father who consequently 
hated him* Hanso, the sou of his uncle Imad (brother of Snlaiman), who 
was also his brother' in-law, then killed him. Lodi then killed Hanso, 
installed Daud. (See J.A.S. for 1876, pp. 304-805). 

^ Baud Khan became king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 980 .A.H. 
(1573 A.O.) and reigned from 980 A.H. to 984 A.H. (1673 to 1678 A.O.), under 
the title of Abul Muzaffer Daud ghah. In 982 A.H. Akbar personally wrested 
Behar from him by storming Patna and Hajipar forts, and Daud fled to Orissa^ 
where the battle of Muf^olmari or Tukaroi north of Jalisar, was fought in 
1675 A.C. between him and the Imperialists, commanded by Mnnim ghin-i- 
]^anlb. Daud was defeated, and concluded the Peace of Katak, under 
Whioh Bengal and Behar were ceded by him to Akbar, the latter recognising 
Baud’s sovereignty over Orissa. In 983 A.H. Mnnim Khl!h-i-Khanan died 
of malnria at Gaur, with a large part of his army, and Baud encouraged 
by this circumstance, invaded Bengal, and on 15th Eabi II 948 A.H. (13th 
July, 1578 A.O.), was defeated by Akba^’s General, Husain Qnli ghan Jahan, 
at Akmahal or Eajmahal, captured and beheaded. (See Tari|^-i-Bludi, 
Firisbta, BadaonI and Akbarnamah). With Baud BDhin’s death (1676 A.O.), 
the Kararani dynasty ended in Bengal, 
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of irikr, whicli he hftd ready and in eiorO ) ’ he heOMnO 
hihfhly, and aiming at oonqneete cansed tronUes to the 
of IW Bm|]^re 6t Emperor Akhar. Although the well* wiehers dii^ 
snaded him from this poK(^t and gave him good oonnsel, he did not 
lieien. Add Jdanim etjled the Ehin-i-Shdodn, who was 

Akhar*s Gorernor of Jannpnr, and held a tnanfai of PapjhaxM, 
nnder the order of the Emperor^ turned towards the destniotion 
and extirpation of Bind sent in advance of himself a 

small body of Mangel officers. Baud Sh&n, on hearing of this, 
apfminted Lodi Ehftn Af|dl&^, who was his premier grandee, to 
oppose the Mnghals. At Patna, both the armies encountered 
each other, and for some time were engaged in skirmishes* At 
length, both the factions patched up terms, and both the armies 
withdrew to their respective Provinces. But Emperor Akhar, 
declining to ratify the treaty, appointed Bftja Todar Mai* Rafter 

1 He was appoioted to his jagirs in Jannpur in tlie 12th year of Akhar*li 
reign, when he ooncAnded peace with Snlaimin Kararani, king of Bengal, who 
promised to read the Khutba and strike coins in Akhar*B name. Ifnnim in 
982 A.H, was appointed G-oTemor of Behar. (after Akhar captnred Hajipiir 
and Patna from Diad) and ordered to follow Diad into Bengal. Konim 
mored to Tandah, opposite to Ginr, on the right side of the Ganges, to settle 
political matters, and left the pnrsnit to Mnt?ammad QalT Khin Barlas. The 
latter followed Bind to Satgaon, whence howerer, Diad withdrew to Orissa, 
and Bfai^mmad Qall |^in Barlas from Satgaon invaded thc^ district of Jaiar 
(Jessore), where Sarmadi, a friend of Bind, had'rebelled, bat the Imperialiatis, 
here too met with no saocess, and returned to Satgaon. Mai^mlmad Quli 
soon after died at Midnlpar, and Mnnim j^in with Todar Mai invaded Orissa, 
defeated Bind at the battle of Mof^almari or Tikaroi, when the Peace of 
Eatak was oonoladed, under which Bengal and Behar were oeded by Band 
to Akhar. Monim died of malaria at Gaar in 983 A.H. The great bridge of 
Jaunpar was bnilt by him. It may also be of interest to note that another 
general, named Murad S^in, under Munim Khan>i.Khiain» about 982 A.H. 
invaded Fathabad (or Faridpur), and conquered it as well as Sarkar Bogla. 
This Murad Ehin died at Fathabad (Faridpnr) in 986 A.H., and Mnknnd, 
the samindar of Fathabad and Bhosna, invited Murad’s sons to a feast aii<| 
treacherously murdered them. See Blooh. Trans., Ain, Yol. 1, p. 818 and 
Badooui, pp. 178 and 180. 

•' For a hiographieid account, see Bloohmann*8 Tr. of Aln^-Akhari, Tol. I, 
p. 82. He was a Shetri by caste, and attained the maneah of Okdhar* 
kcsdri and also the office of Akbar^s Haib BIwan or Deputy Finance Minister. 
He was very loyal to his sovereign, and Akhar held a high opinion of him. 
The rent-roll assodated with his name and prepared under the direol^n of his 
sovereign, is welhknowa, and is given in the Am*i-Akbar!. (See Aiii4* 



msi^ him to the amk of Heeib!!) to the oSee of 
of Bengali and sent him in adVohee of the 
deiaohed other offidem and soldiers under the command of the 
aforesmd Sh^n for chastising Dftnd Shfini and repealed his order 
to thelQ)iftn*i-EhSiiin in regard to the conquest of Behar* Since 
at that time, between O&nd 13lAn and Lodi S}^ln, some es^nga* 
ment bad arisen, Lod! Sh3*n, being displeased, opened with the 
Sh&n-i-Ehanin communications of conciliation, and avowed to- 
wards Emperor Akhar sentiments of snbmtssion and loyalty. 
Another Afg^in officer, named Qa^l^ Shan, who bore a gmdge 
aigainst Lodi Shan, shaking the chain of enmity, denounced 
Lodi ShSn before DSnd Shan, stating that Lodi Sh&n had been 
in collusion with Akbar^s grandees, and that covertly he was of 
one mind with the latter. Baud S3>an, on being apprised of this, 
writing a soothing letter to Lodi !|Q]ian, and bringing him over to 
his side, had him in his presence, and churlishly slew Lodi Shan, 
who was renowned for his soundness of views, sagacity, bravery 
and valour. Band Shan then himself with a large army 
marched towards the bank o! the river Sone, to encounter Akbar^s 
army. And at the point of the condnenoe of the rivers Sone, 
Sto and the Ganges, a great naval engagement took place. 

The young and the old were tired out with the battle, 
Owing to inoessant shower of spears and arrows. 

The hurtle of daggers rose to the skies, 

Hearts were pierced, and a torrent of blood set a*flowing in 
the river. 

The battle-axe became inlaid on the helmets of the heroes- 
Like the comb of fighting cooks on the head. 

At length, the fortune of Akbar triumphed, and the Afghans 
being routed, took to flight, and retired to Patna. Some of 
their war- vessels fell into the liands of the Muf^b^s. The 
Shi&-l-£h&n|kn also following up and crossing the river, marched 
with the greatest expedition to Patna, and investing that fort, 
where Band bad entrenched himself, prepared to assault it. 

Akiian, Vd. II, Jarrott's Tr., p. 88, and alao Vol I, pp. 860 and 848 
Bloohmann’a Tr.) It would appear that this groat reat-roU which has mads 
Todar tfal io famoua, was jointly prepaced by him and hie Chief, 

Kh&n. Akbar^a Chief Fipance Minister or Dlwan* (Sss Badsoni). 



WliQ tli» digiifti to 

ihpM iMth ii^68 0 hiiii4rod giiiio mi idtii»s]bi$ mmi* 

Jhopa ^ tiooiaiiig of tibe thimdoritig gniio, oiidi 
moke, 

*Uieo onto llio stble doud whereta the thaadoriagongot 
direlb, 

Vr&m ilie abower of oaaaoa-balliy like tbe hdi, 
duelled ia aoiidst those enaiee a deluge of deetmoiioa. 

WHea thte aews reached Hdiamaiad Jdli]a«d*dia jUdber, he 
came to lealiee thatwithoat his efort the ootiqaest of the fort 
of Fatha was ' impossible. Therefore, mastering ap Iinpwel 
ooarage, he with all his princes and nobles set out ia one thoasand 
flotilla of boats, placing orer them covers of variegated oolonrs, 
in the thick of the rainy season. When the Bmperor reeohed 
the sabarhs of Batna, he got news that *Aesh £hda Ifead, who 
was one of the faithfal officers of Bind salijiDg oat of tiie 
fort, had been kOled whilst fighting with the S&ia-i^Hinin, 
and that the garrison of the fort were contemplating flight. The 
Emperor then detached 'Alim t with a corps of 3,000 oavaliy 
for steaming the fort of Hajipar ; and the latter arriving there, 
wrested the fort from Faih SbiD> atid reduced it .to his own 
possession. Bind Sbani on hearing of the fdl of the fort of 
Hajlpnr, deputed sagadoas envoys to the Empermr Akbar, 
asking forgiveness for his miscondact. The Emperor replied 
that on his personal attendance, his crimes would be forgiven ; 
and in the event of his non-attendance, he might choose one out 
of the following three alternatives : (I) either he might engage 
singly in a combat with me, (2) or he might send one of Ins 
grandees to fight singly with one of my grandees, (3) or he might 
send one of his war-elephants to fight singly with one of my 
elephants; whoever is triumphant in either, the coantiy shill be 
his." Bind S}|6ii, on receiving this message, wr*' fr^htened, 
and seeing no advantage mtanying at Patna, f^t night-fall dipned 

t Hii name was Chiliaab flag. Ha waa HanSvan^a or table- 

attandiat HamSyaa aaat biia with If ins Kamrai to Ifaoaa, aafi on the 
lattar’a daatl^ ha retarnad to ladi% ivairgmdatwlj reodvad by Akbar who 
ooidarrad OS Hu the titled Siln'Al^ *iniaa Akbar uoV|^afndaat 
Slhth in Patna, Sh&n *jlliin oommandad a eorpa, and paaiing ap the livar m. 
boatotowiB^tlunumthdtbaflaiidak, attach (Baeiloblnaufi*# 

1V;dAin« TiA ], pp. 



mi ibt^agh "libe Iroii-gai^y ' W geitt]% into a boat, iiiid leaving 
behind effoote and eqnijpage, fied towards ' Bengal. The forts of 
Hajlpnr and Patna were seized by the ImpOriidists, and the 
Emperor Akbar pnrsned the vanquished Af||^aii army to a dis* 
tanoebf kro, and war-^elephants of Dead Sl&n, together with 
other equipages, fell into the hands of the Mughal heroes. Who- 
ever (amoDgst tbe vanquished) fied, saved his life, the rest were 
put to the sword. The Emperor, leaving Munim Sban to 
subjugate the outlying provinces and to extirpate Daud Eban, 
^ired from Daiiapur.^ When the Ehan-i-B^&nan reaohed 
Bakrigali, D&ud S3)i&n becoming helpless fled to Orissa. And some 
of the grandees of Akbar, like Eajah Todar Mai and others, who 
bad taken the route* to Orissa in pursuit of him, were twice 
vanquished by Junaid Eban, son of Ddud Eb&n, Munim Eb&n> 
heariug of this, himself* marched to Orissa. D&ud Eban ad- 
vanced to encounter the latter ; when both the forces approached 
each other, they fell into battle-array.^ 

1 There is a Bariap&r aboat 2 milcHi south of Mokamau railway gh4t 
station. This wai probably the point up to whioh the Bmperor Akbar 
advanoed from Patna on boats in pnrsuit of Band the king of Bengal. 
With tbe fall of tbe forte of Patna and Hajipur, fSeo Badaoni, pp. 180481, 
Tol; 11), Behar was practically lost by Baud gh&h, who under tbe Peace 
Satak subseqaenUy ceded Bengal also. 

* The. ronte appears to have been through Bardwan across Madaran and 
llidnipur to parganab Cbittua in Orissa, where Todar Mai was subsequently 
j^ed by Mnnim ^in. Baud Khan at this time advanced to Haripur lying 
intermediate between Orissa and Bengal (see Akbarnamah) 

* At this time tbe ^an-i-|^anan was at Tandab, opposite to Qaur, 
settling political matters. On receiving Todar Mai’s appeal for help, tbe 
Mbin-i-^inin promptly left Tandab, emd quickly advanced to Orissa across 
Hirbbdm, Bardwan aud Midnipur into parganab Cbittua in Orissa, where 
TpdarMalwac 

S See Akbarnamah, Tabaqat-i'Akbnri, Badaoni, for fall particulars of this 
battle. Tbe Akbarnamah pl^s tbe battle in a village called Takadbi or 
Takrol (twcT miles from the bank of the Soobanarika river and close to 
/alesar). Professor Blocbmann has traced also a village called Mn|^nlmari 
tor MnijiaPs l^lgbt) close to this Takroi or Tookaroi. (See Bloobinann*e Tr« 
•of Ain, Vcl. I, Pv876, and also Badaoni, p. 193, Tol. II.) 

Todar Mai, says Profesaor’BIoobmann ** moved from Bardwan over Madaran 
into the pergnna of Cbittua, where be was subaequently joined by Munim. 
ttud had taken up a strong posfl^n at Haripur which lies between Bengal and 
‘OriMa. Battle took plaoe on Syd March, 1575 A.B. After the battle, Todar 
Mai leads tbe porsnit, and reaches the town of Bbadrsk. INTot long afteir he 



m 

ihemsalfM 011 tli« 
ik|l If m amed iriili da^ 

On two sides tl^ two armies, sprang up like moaidains, 

One without karrar, the okier with teiror. 

All vied with each other, 

And charged, and themself es were charged with guns, 
arrows and spesnu ^ 

From the blood of the heroes of both the armies, 

Flowed a toimit on that battle-held. 

On the held fell manj a slanghtoed, 

On both sides, towered heaps ol corpses. 

An Af|^§n named Gnjra,! ^^o in heroism and faionr was the 
itnstam of his time, and who commanded the van of Daad Shin’s 
army, made a. bold onslaught on the commander of the Kh&n>i» 
Shsn&n’s Tan, named Shan-i-*Alim, discomfited the Imperial 
Tangnard, slew Khan *Aiim, and shook the van. And a nnmber 
of Imperialists who were between the centre and the Tan, 
becoming discomfited by ihe attack of D&nd Khan, reeled back to 
the centre, and caused ooufosion. The Sbin-i-Sbao&n,. with the 
small remnant of troops that yet held the ground, adTanced in 
front of Gujra, and by chance, Gnjra and the 13»ftn-i-^ShinSn 
enoonntered each other. 

When the two heroes encountered each other, 

They unsheathed from both sides dazzling swords. 

Now one, and then the other, inflicted sword-cuts, 

Worthy of heroes. 

The one did not snooeed in penetrating the onirass, 

The other defended himself with a shield. 

At length, by the sword of Gnjra, 

The body of the Sbin-i-Gbinan got wounded. 

Other adherents came in the midst- 

And interrened between tlie two combatants. 

writes to Monim to oome up and join him, as Dsnd had oollooted his troops 
near Katah, and the whole Imperial army moTOS to lUtak, Where a peaee 
is oonolndod.*’ 

i When Bayaald waa UUed by Hanao, it is related m the Sawanih Akhaii 
that Gnjra S|in attempted to raise in Behnr Bayasid*s son to the throne. 
It may be noted that a Tithwo called Gnjarpor lies about 6 miles from £atalc, 
and that there is a family there that olaims Gnjra S^in as its anooitor. 



The thi^ plight Bghtiiig, ?el&«4 l>w thi 

t}ftitle*fie]d and halted^ and wiMsa the ieatl«^ lfii|^ forcoe 
again tallied raami him, ho again adeaneed to ight idlh 
Gujra* 

^ben Gttjra a seomid time came to fight. 

From the aim of destiny, the bow became ettetobed, 

When the arrow hit him clean on the fcwebead. 

The arrow passsd right tfirongh the head. 

Gnjra fell on the field like a monntaiii. 

By his fall, his army became dispirited* 

When fortune turned its face from Died Shen, 

From every side, misfortune hemmed him in. 

Dftttd 13}an fled from the battle, 

As be no longer dreamt of victory. 

Band SbaQi leaving behind the war-elephants and other 
armaments, iu despair fled from the baUle-field. And Bajah 
Todar Mai and other Imperial grandees inarched in pursuit ^ of 
Band Ebin* When Baud £b^ reached the environs of the 
river Chin,* he took refuge in the fort of Elatak. Since every 
avenue of escape was closed, he was obliged to place his family 
and children inside the Fort, and then himsrif advanced to fight, 
putting the coffin on the shoulder, and preparing to die. Bajah 
Todar Mai communicated to the Shan l^finftn the state of 
affairs. Although wonnded, the ]^an Shhnan on the wings of 
swiftness piooeeded to that place. But Band Shhn negooiated 
terms of peace through the mediation of one of the Omra, and 

I It appears from the Akbaraamah that after the battle of Takroi, Todar 
Hal pursued Diud Khan up to Bhadrsk, whilst HunHm Khin the Khin.j. 
g^auin owing-te bis j^unds still lay behind. At this time Bind Khte collect- 
ed his troops at Katak, and so Todar Hal wrote to MnaHm ^ia to oome up, 
and Mun‘im j^au in spite of his wounds, moved np with the whole Imperial 
army to Katak, when the Peace of Katak was concluded. Under it, Baud 
Khan formally resigned the sovereignty of Behar and Bengal to Akber, retain- 
ing only Orissa. The battle of Tatoroi (8rd Mareb, 1 575 A O.}— called by 
Ba^ni ^Blohwa— was a most decudve battle, mm it virtually ended Al|^[pui 
supremacy in Bengal and Behar, and aubstituted rule in ita place. 

t ‘*Ohin*' is sppereutly a copyisfa mistake for ibe ** Hahaaedt *’ livor. 
itn writing, the words 'Chin* snd Mabanaffi in Periiaii m%ht 

resemble each Other. 



wiMin CIi6 busii of the > wim eettlc4»he wet)t to meet Htin'm 
S3liQ« IPhe Sl^nftQ, sltoirilKig chtralrj and geoemify, 

pteaeiil^ to him 4 belt; a and 4 eword eet iti jeweli, 

Wt to liim the province of OHgsa nhd itatal Bmims, and 
hin^lt Emperor) itiking ])oesdasicm ol dtW 

pairts bf the Ictngdom, returned with triumph and |biiip» etiteted 
the city of and set liimeelf to admiOiater the coufttry. 

Since in foroter days, fi'oni the time of Muhamtnad BaU^tiii* 
Khiijrdown to the time of §her §|ilh, Oaur had fartiied ihe 
€apH/il of Bengal, (though owing to the climate of the latter place 
not suiting foi^igncrs, the Afghans had built Khawniphr Tandah 
for the settlement of the rulem), the IQian IQjianin, setting 
self to the reconstruction of the city of Galir, proceeded to the 
latter place, and built it anew, and made it his head-quarters. 
Soon after, owing to the badness of its climate, ho fell ill, and 
on the 19th Ea jab, 983 A.H.* died. Daud £hau, on hearing the 
news of the ^in&n^s death, with the assistance of tho 

Afghans, re-occupied Bengal and Bchar, and immediately marched 
to wrest the city of |£hawaspur Tandah. The Imperialists, not 
being able to tarry, evacuated the place. Daud lO^an with full 
independence resutned his former sovereignty. 


THE RULE OF NAVVlB I£HAN JAHAN IN BENGAL, AND 
AN ACCOUNT OF DAUD KHAN’S DEATH. 

VThen the news of Man*im Kh^o* Kh^n Kh^uan’s death 
leached Delhi, Emperor Akbar appointed Husain Qull Shan 

I Under this iioaty of Katak, Beliar and Bengal were formally ceded 
by Daud fibali) the king of Bengal, to the Ungual Bmperor (Akbar), 

Oriftsa being still retained by Da ad gb^h. Badami gives an interesting 
description of the Dafhur held on the oooasiou by MnnHm Khan 
Eha nan. across the Mahattodi river, opposite to the fort of ICatak (Outtackj.. 
Both MuWim and Oaad shewed refined chivnlry and magnanliuity towards 
each other, at this State fnnetion. 

* Corresponding to 1576 AO. 

Professor Blochmann, in his Tr. of Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. I, p. 370, gives a 
lim (ocmpiled from the Akharnamab) of 14 other principal MsildlAl ^^^rs 
who died at Gafir of malaria m this time (983 A.H. or 1576 A.O.) Badami 
also gives the list 
2 » 



Tnrtcmaii, after bastowii^ Wia th« title of S3Mte Jabiiiy^ to 
the office of OoTemor of Bengal. And when Sbin Jahin reodied 
tlus frontiers of Bengal, Khwftjali Ma^affar Ali Tnibati,* who was 
a servant of Bahr&m^ obtaining the title of Mnza&r 

Shin« was Governor of Beh&r, and had come for the conquest of 
the Robtas fort, joined him with the troops of Behilr, Tirhnt and 
Hajipnr, Ac* And all the Imperialists uniting their forces, 
advanced to storm the fort of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. Dind 
also witlt a formidable nrmy advanced to Alcniahal,^ which 
lies midway between Oadhl and Tandah, to Bglit with Shftn 
Jahan. But Sh&n Jahan, by delivery of the fiint assault, stormed 
Qadhi, slaughtet^ed about 1,500 Affj^ns, and advanced towards 
the site where Dend nras entrenched. When the distance 


I He was appointed in 088 A.H. (1676 A.C.) by Akbar Military Governor 
of Bengal, on the death of Han^im^ ^an His second-in* 

command was Rajah Todar Mai. was a sister’s son of Bairam Khln 
ghan*i»Khinan. See his biographical sketch in Bloohmann’s Tr. of A!n*i* 
Akbari, Yol. I, p. 329, and also Mcumr^uUUmara. 

At Bhagalpiir, the Amirs of Bengal waited on Jahin. 

From this period the whole of Behar, including Sonth and North Behar, 
was placed under a separate Magbal Governor, whilst Bengal was similarly 
governed by another separate Mog|al Governor. The Governorship of Behar 
generally henceforth formed a sort of stepping-stone for the more responsible 
and lucrative office of Governor of Bengal (see the text). 

8 ** Tirhuti ** is a copyist’s mistake in the text for ’^Tnrbati.*’ He was 
Akbar’s Governor of Bebar, and heldbll Behar from Cbansa to Teliagadhi. 
He was ordered by Akbar to assist ]^ln Jahan, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, 
when the latter encountered opposition from the Afghans under Band ghfoy 
who had at this time entrenched himself in the fort of Akmahal (sabae* 
quently, Bajmnhal or Akbarnagar). He was at one time Fiusnoe Minister or 
Dewan of Akbar, and had Todar Mai under him. He, together with 
his Deputy, Todar Mai, was the author of Akbnr’s revenue-roll called 
jam-i-hasil-i-hal, ” which supplanted the former revenue-roll of the 
Smperor, called * Jami Raqmi,' that had existed from Bairam’s time. 
He was previonsly Bairam’a Dewan also. The old Jam-i-Masjid (now in 
ruins) of Agra was erected by him. He was killed at Tandah by 
Hasum j^an, the rebel. (Sea his full biographical sketch in Bloohmann’r 
Tr. of Aln-i-Akbarl, Vol 1, p. 848, and also Maatir^uhUmara)* 

6 Bahram ” is a copyist’s mistake in the text.for ** Bairam.” 

4 t.e., Bajmahal or Akbarnagar— Previous to Man Sin|A selecting it, ghu 
ghkh had selected its site. 



■ ' ■ 

baiweofi wai» Miil^rrani, whfeh 

WHS A timrtday, bofcti tins ^Sirntba^iiiig «riwjei thei^ loiises 
in bsttlQ^raiilc. 

The two armies fail into t»it</le*amy ; 

'fhe warrioi^ bocamo anxiotis to fight. 

When the market of light and combat became wanti, 

The wai*riot*8 drew against each other sharp swot^ds. 

From the thundering of guns, and the raging of war- 
i-ockets, 

The sky itself quaked. 

K&ld P&li&r who was one of the renowned generals of D&ud 
Jjk SkQf attacking the right wing of |£han Jalian,^ spread constema- 
tion, and Mnza&r |£bin assaulting the left wing of Daud Shan, 
caused it to reel back, and simnltaneonsly, ]£ban Jabftn as- 
saulted the centre of Daud ^an, and a great battle commenced. 

On that battle-field,^ mntnai fightings occurred : 

Both the armies lost numbers of men. 

Prom the numbers of the killed, mounds were raised, 

And signs of the Day of Resurrection appeared. 

The i^enowned hero, Shan Jah&n, in the battle, 

Reduced to dust the army of Daud : 

Whichever side be raised his sword, 

He severed the head of the enemy from the body. 

And from this side, Daud with the sharp 8woi*d, 

Caused havoc in the army of S3)an Jahan : 

Whichever side he turned with his sword, 

He felled on his feet the helmet of the enemy*s head. 

If he struck a horse with his sharp sword. 

It was ripped into two pieces up to the bow of the saddle. 

i Khin Jahan ** was a title noxt in importanoe to 
S This was the deoisire battle of Aktnahal or Agmahal (subseqaently 
called Bajmabal or Akbarnagar), on 15th Babi 11 9^ A,U., corresponding to 
12th July, 1576 A.C. It fioslly crashed Band gh^h or Bind £[|^n, the last 
Af|^n king of Bengal, Bebar and Orissa, and laid fiiunly the foandation of 
Hni^al sapremacy over those provinces, redneed Bengal to a gitbah of the 
Great Moghhl Empire, andestioguisbed forever Independent Moslem Eoyalty 
in Bengal. 

Bee fall account of tbia great battle in the Akbamamah and Baduonl, 
wbi<di are contemporary aocoonts* 



And if lie fitimok ft. epoar Uie cheat cf any pcfion^ 

Itii |Kimt passed i%ht tlirough his 1^^ 

By the stroiigth of arm> that furious lion 
Killed many, and squeesed many. 

But as fortune did not favour him, 

Ho could not stand his giound on the battlo<«fiold. 

He was vanquished, and he lost his timaures and effects, 
Misfortune, like a post-boy, ran towards him. 

When the eagle of victoiy and triumph cast its shadow on 
the army of Emperor Akbar, and Bind Kb^n ffed from the battle- 
field, the heroes of Kb&n Jab^ti’s army, not abandoning D&ud’s 
pursuit, followed him up, and at length Dftud Sh&| vras captured, 
and brought to Kban Jahau. The latter, oonsideriug D&ud*s life 
to be a source of disturbance and insuirection, ordei^ him to 
be killed.^ 

His head wa^cut off with the sharp sword, 

From the blood of Baud, the ground underneath reddened. 
The Royal throne (of Bengal) became emptied of kings, 
From Bengal, Royalty vanished ! 

Junaid £b&u, son of Baud !Kb6n, who receiving a mortal 
wound, had fled from the battle-field, some two or three days 
subsequently also died. Kb&u Jah&n reduced to subjection as 
much of the country as was in the possession of the Hjin-i- 
all the elephants captured from the Afghans, 
together with other booty, to Empei’or Akbar. And Mugaffar 
KbiiB, striking up the kettle-drum of return, proceeded to Patnd, 
and in &84i A.H., turned to the conquest of the fort of Rohtas.^ 

I One cannot help noting the entire absence of chiyalry on the part of 
this Mu|^al General, KhSn Jahin. If lie possessed one*qanrter of the 
chivalry of his own predecessor in office, the KhSn»i-Khinan. he could have 
never extended bis hand to the perpetration of this brutality, which was as 
ferocious as it was ungallant, A worthy and heroic foe like Daud 
deserved a better fate, and it is a pity that £hin Jahan’s master, the Great 
Akbar, should not have provided against such a misdeed, which must reflect 
adversely on the Emperor’s memotj itself. 

* This renowned Fort in South Behar in 945 A.H. passed into the hands 
of fiber fibih. (See Badaoni for a description of it, ais it existed in Akbar's 
time). Baring his reign and that of his son Salim gbidi, Fath £|[in 
Batn! commanded the Fort. Subsequently, it c^e into the hands of Sulal- 
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"■AV AXmmr OF TUB IXI^BPiSTldlr #r 'ifRt aiw 
ORAKDBI iS lOF DlTO^tN 

iObin planned to rOtnni to Piitiiii^ on the way 
ho dotaolied Idn^m Sh&n^ to oonqo^ j^nsain £]|l^ ^ 

Afi^ln Irlio was in and he oansih|^ Pi^n IQjio io 

flee, came to the Parganoa which was bisjoyif^ and entered the 
fort. And K&li Pahir coming with 800 corps of cavalry, 
bosiegod Ma'fiam Shin. The lattorseeiiig a breach made^bsttezM 
down the rear- wall of the fort, sallied oat, and gave battle to 
Kail Pih&r* As ilMaclc would have it, ijn the heat of warfam, 
the war-elephant of KSl Pibar, with its trunk, flung down 
Ma'fiam Sb&n*s horse, and threw down Ma^snin Sb&n on the 
ground. In the meantime, the Ma(jdial archeis hit the 
elephant-driver with the arrow, and the elephant, being without 
its diiver, turned round aud attacked its own army, and killed 
atid trampled down numerous Afi^ans. Fi’om this cause, the 
AfghSns were vanquished, K&IS Pahii' wois killed, and his 
elephant turned back; The province of Oiissa and Eatak. 
Benares, the whole kingdom of Bengal and Beli&r, by the efforts 
of Ellin Jahat), were annexed to the Empire of Akbar j and the 
fortune of the kings of Bengal terminated, and no other king in 
that kingdom thenceforth minted coins, or had the Khutbah 
read after his name. And the leading Afd^in grandees, like Iflusain 
Ehan and Kila Pih&r, as related above, were totally extirpated, 
and some fled to the jungles in the tracts of Bengal.^ In the 

mnn Kanuraai and Jnnaid Kararani. The iatier appointed Syed Muham- 
mad Commandant of the Fort. The latter being hardpressed by Mur,affar 
jKhfin, Ooremor of Behar, fled to Shnhb&z Khan (who had been 

deputed by Akbar to ohastiso liajah GajpatL See ATn-i-Akbaii, Bloch. Tr., Vo!. 
I, p. 899), and handed over the Fort to him (964 A.H.) In the same year, 
Akbar appointed Mahbnb Ali Khln Bahtari Governor of BoKtas, and gbahbaz 
Khan made over the Fort to him. (See Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 422). 

i He fooght against Kali Pibar. See partionlars of his career in Bloch, 
Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p 431 n and idso in Badcumt and Maasir-nhUmara. 

• See p. 439, Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. 

3 After the battle of Akmahal Bajmahal (1576 A.C.), in which the last 
independent Afg^ king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, named Died gh^h, 
was defeated nnd killed, Khin Jah&n proceeded to Satgaon, where Bind's 
family lived at the time, defeated remnants of Bund’s followers under 
Tams'Md and Mitti, and ro-anhbxed Satgabn to the 1ln(dial Empire, land’s 
nother came to Khln Jahiii as a iUpplitanfc. . . With the defeat and death 
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year <JB7 S3^iii Jabda died,* and tbe A^ins, wlioee mmm 
and traces had been lost, noir tssaed oat from all comers, and 
tried to i*e*oocnpy and re-oonqner the ooantry. Amongst these, 
one principal comntandmr, named *0|^m&tt l^dn, combining 

wttli other Af^ins, nused an insarreotion. Emperor Akbar 
appointed S3)&n *A|um Mirs& Kokah,* together with other princi> 
pal Omra, to tite Government of Bengal and Beh&r* And he 
made meedworthy efforts to destroy and extirpate the Afghans. 
And when he did not succeed in completely extirpating them, 
ghalibax Sb&n ^ came with re-infoi'cements, ns an anxiliary to the 
Imperialists ; and then engagements ensued with 'Oumin 
The ferocious Imperialists did not stay their hands from the 
slaughter, capture and extirpation of the insurgent Afghans. In 
short, ill the Hfe-time of Akbar, the fortune of the Afghans declined, 
but as their extirpation was not completed by the time of the death 
of Emperor Akbar, which took place in 1014 A.H., 'Ogman Sban 
rising again, re-sharpened his sword. And mobilising nearly 

of D&iid, Bengal was by no means thoroughly oonqnerod, as troubles broke ont 
in Bhatl (Sundarbans including tracts along the Megna), where the 
had ooUeoted under Karim Dad, Ibi^im and ^laa £|in, whom Abul Fazl calls 
«* Harsban-i'Bbati.** (See Aio-i-Akban, Rlooh. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 890 and 348). 

- He died at a town called Sihatpur (the * Sanitarium *) which he had 
founded near Tandah. 

8 In 988 A.H* Axis wss promoted by Akbar to command of Fi?o Thou- 
sand, received the title of Azam KhSn, and was in 988 A.H. detached with 
a laige army to Bengal and Behar, to quell diatorbancea. In 990 A.H. he was 
again sent there, when he occupied Teliagadhi, the “ key ** to Bengal* He 
fought against the rebels Kabuli and ICajunn^an, and also operated 

against the Afj^n Qutlu, who had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
He took ill, retired to Behar, leaving the command in Bengal to ghHibae 
Kambu. Of him, Akbar used to say ** Beiween me and Asia is a river 
of milk which I cannot cross.” (See Blochraann's Tr., Ain, VoL I, p. 836 for 
details of bis career and also Mocmr^ul^Vtnara), 

V For interesting details of his career see Bkmlimaan’s Tr., Am-i-Akbai^ 
Vol. 1, p. 899 and iiaasir^ul^Umara, Ha*fum S^n Kabuli rebelled, fled to 
Bhati, and took refuge with the Marzban-i-Bhati, ’Isa Khan, gkshbas 
Khan followed him to Bhati, croesed the Ganges at gldsfpiir (near Karaln* 
ganj) plundered Bakhtiarpur, 'Isa Khan's resideiiee, ooeupled Bunargaon 
and encamped on the banks of the Brahmapataa. 'Isa Qin made pro- 
posals of peace which were aooeptod : under it, an Imperial Beeident was 
to stay at Bunargaon, Ma'fum wm to go to Meeoa, and Bhihbaa was to 
witluimw. But these terms were a# oatried cwft, as his oAem idiewed 
insubordination, and g^shbls hml bf *eN# bo T a > »| lb » 
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20jQ 30 Af^iiMl, he hud the k ihae Mi after hia 

name» and from iiie pnde of beiiig at the head of nnmeroiie 
foibwerey he heoame aggreeeira* And taking no susoonnt of the 
Imperial officers who were staiidned in this oonniryy he raised 
his hand of conquest on the Imperial dominions. 


Bfow I adorn my rarity-depicting pen with the chronicle of 
the accounts of the NSzims of Bengal, who were honoured with the 
khill*at of the Nizamat of Bengal from the lofty presence of the 
Chagtai ^ Kmperors, and who raising the standard of authority, 
freed this country from the weeds and thorns of rebellions. 

i t.e., Mughal Bmperoro, See note ante. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE BULE OF THE NAZIMS WHO 
WERE APPOINTED TO THE NI?AMAT OF BENGAL 
BY THE TIMURIDE EMPERORS OF DELHI. 

NI?iMAT OR VICEROYALTT OF RAJAH MAN SINGH. 

When on the Idth Jamftdi-nl-SSni 1014 A.H., Nam-d^din 
Mohammad Jah&ngir BEds^Ah, in the fort of Agra, ascended the 
Imperial throne, inasmnoh as from official despatches, news-letters, 
and the oorrespondenoe of officers, news of the insurrection of 
*Ogm&n Shan was continually received, on the very day of his 
accession, the Emperor, bestowing rich khill^at with charqal^ and 
a sword set in jewel, and a splendid horse, appointed Rajah M&n 
Singh to the Nij^mat of the ^ubah of Bengal, whilst Wazir Rhan 
was exalted to the office of Diwan and Auditor t his Province.^ 
After their arrival in this country, the refractory ‘C mdn advanced 
to fight, and a battle ensued. *0§man with great shrewdness opened 
secret negotiations. As the war was protracted, and the extirpa- 
tion of the Afgh&ns was not accomplished, in that very year 
of accession, R&jah MAn Sing * was recalled from office, and 

I For the first time, we hear of the offices of and Diwan . Hither- 

to we heard of Mfiitarj Goremors, called ^^Sipasalsrs’* or Sirla|hkmra 
or ** Hakims ** appointed by the Mu|^a] Bmperor. It is obrious that, 
hitherto, Bengal under the Mnghals was under a sort of Military 
Government, presided over by Military Governors. When the back-bone 
of fifjj^n opposition was broken, in the time of Bmperor Jahangir* 
for the first time, under Ma|^l rule, Bengal was placed under Civil 
Government by the Ma|d&*^l Bmperore, who Appointed two distinct func- 
tionaries, one being the Nnstm (in charge of executive government) and the 
other, the Diwan (in charge of lleveniae and Finance). This system of 
Government, though actually enforced in Bengal in Jahangir's time, must 
have been matured towards the end of Akbar*s reign. 

S He was a son of Bhagwan Das, and Akhar bestowed on him the title of 
Fsntaad ” or ** Son, ** and nUsod him to the Jfonsab of BawarL See full 



wHAfxaljMi to lit« }>lacm^ i\m 
irnmpimt al the same itme of Uif >*ats 'witii a belt setie jesir^ 
of a home witb goM*inonnted ssdfclte. The Vioeixyjalty <k 
Aajab Kin Singh lasted eight mouths and a few da^rs. 


NIfiMAT OF QUTBU.D.DIN CT 

When Qutbii-d-dm Koka1ta|h«^ on the 9th Safar^ 1015 A.H,* 
was honoured with the hbirat of the Ni^amat of Bengal, he was 
raised to the rank of a PanjhazSri, with 5,000 soldiers and troopers ; 
and 2 lac$ of rupees was given him for his allowance, and 3 Icuss of 
rupees was given for the expenses oE his contingent After 
taking leave of the Emperor, he arrived in Bengal. As yet some 
months had not passed, when he was killed at the hands of *Ali 
QuU Beg Astajlu, styled gher Afghan Shan> And the detail of 

rartiotttam of his caroer in Blooh. Tr. of Am, Vol. I, p. S40, and also in 
MaaBir’Ul'Um'ira^ and Iqbal Anmah-i-Jehangiri, 

1 His name was Shaikli Khuba [Qutbu-d-d?n KhSn-i*Chislit!] andhis father 
was ghail^Zada of Badaon, and his mother adaugherof gheildl Salim of Fath- 
pur SikrI. He wae a foStor»broiher of Jahangir, who whilst a Prince conferred 
upon Khuba the title of Qatbu*d-dln ^an, and made him Subadar of Behar. 
On Jahingir’saocessiot^to the throne, ^uba was appointed Snbadar of Bengal, 
(1015 A.H.) At that time gh^r Afu^an *AII Qnll Istajlu was tttyuldar (cnr 
jagirdar) of Bardwan, and his wife Mehrunnissa (afterwards Empress Kilr 
Jahan) was ooveted bj Bmperor Jabingir. Qatbn-d-din had iostraotions to 
sehd Shor Af|^^ to oonrt, but the latter refusing to go, Qntb went to 
Bardwan, where ^er Af|g|an oame to meet him. On his i^xptoaeh, Qntbt 
lifted up his horse-whip, gher Afghan thereon rushed with his sword against 
Qotb* and inflicted a cut on his abdomen. Qutb died, and one of his followers 
Ambah ^bihi, gave gfler Afgljan a sword-cut on the head, when the latter was 
also killed. (Blooh. Tr., Am, Tol. I, p. 496 and tqhalnaniah^i'Ju^kangiri, p, 19). 

5 He was iafarchi or butler of Ismail It, king of Persia. After the latter's 
death, he went to India, and met at MulUu, Abdnr Kahim gh an-i-Ehanan. 
and reoeived a ewuisal, and on arrival at oourt, Akbar gave him in maniage to 
Ifehmiieissa (the future Kar Jahin), daughter of Mirsa (Biivis Tehrani. 
Prince Salim fell in love with her, and brought about, on his accession to the 
throne, gknr Afjjd^** death, Af|^an h^ reoeived Bardwan district as 

twgvl or jagir, on Jahingir*s icoesslon. His body was buried in the shrine *of 
the saint BsAram Saqqa at Bardwan. (See Iqholmamah, p. 22). 

Podr tilers had been caught, and K5r Jaliin requested Jahaii^r (Tnsuk , 
p. 186), to let her shoot them. She kilied two with one bullet, and the ether 
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thifii incident is this. *AU Qnli Beg Astajlu wrs a bn tier of 
Slj&h IsmSlM son of Tahmasp §afa?i.^ On the death of 
gh&b IsmgHl, coming to India vid Qandali&r, at Multan he entered 
the service of ‘Abdur Bahim Hj&n, Uanan,* who was 

then employed on the conquest of Thatah and Sindh. The h^h^n 
Ehanan informally enlisted him in the ranks of Imperial officers, and 
in that expedition, ‘Ali Quti shewed bravery and rendered valuable 
services. When the Ehan that expedition returned 

triumphant to the Imperial presence, at his request, ‘Ali Quli was* 
honoured with an appropriate Man^b, and at the same time, a 
daughter of Mirza Qhiyas Beg Tehr&ni,® named MehrunniKsa,^ was 
wedded to him. And at the time when Emperor Akbar proceeded 
from Akbarahad (Agra) to the conquest of the Dakhln, and the 
Crown*Prince (Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir), was 
ordered to undertake the subjugation of the Hana of Udaipur, ‘All 
Quii Beg was appointed as an auxiliary to the Prince. The Prince, 

two witli two bullets, e-nd so one of the courtiers spoke out on the spur of the 
moment the verse in the text. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. 1, p. 524. 

1 These were kings of Persia. See p 97, Narrm h • Khusrua'^i . 

* H© was h n&pchsalaT or Commander* in-Chief under Akbar. His great 
military services were conquests of Sindh and Gnjrat. He was also an ac- 
complished scholar, and translated into Persian Memoirs of Babar. See 
Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol, I, p. 834 and IqhalTMnwh’i-Jahangiri, p. 287. 

5 His real name was Mirza ^iy«sn*d-dm MubammiKl, and his father was 
l^wajah Muhammad Sharif, who was Vazir to TatSp SnljAn and his son 
Qazaq ]^an, and who was subsequently appointed, by Sii»h Tahmasp, Vazir 
of Yazd. After his father’s death, Ghiyas Beg fled from Persia with two 
eons and one daughter. On the way at Qaudahar, his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, named Mehrunuissa — the future world-renowned Nar Jaban, 
consort of Emperor Jahangir. On his arrival at Fathpur Sikri, Akbar 
appointed him Diwan of Kabul, and subsequently Diwun-i-Bayut5t. In 
Jahingir's reign, he received the title of Itimadu-d-daulah. After the death 
of her first husband, ^er Afghan, at Bsrdwan in the fight with Qut;bu-d-dln 
ghSn, Jahangir’s Governor of Bengal, Mehmnnissa was brought to court, 
and married in 1020 A.H. by Jahangir, who bestowed on her first the title of 
Nttr Mahal and then that of Niir Jahan, her father ^iyag Beg being at the 
same time advanced to the office oi Prime Minister or Vakil-i-Kul. See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 508 and Iqbatnamah-i^Jahanffirit pp. 8, 54 
and 55. 

■ 4 XJdaipuT is mentioned by Abul Faz! in Sarkar Chitor under the Subah of 
A]inlr. (See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. II, p. 273), It is related that a daughter 
of HauShirvan, the Fersimi king, whose wife was a daughter of Maurice of 
Constantinople, was married into the Udaipur Boyal family. 
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iihe 0Vei7 AtieiiMon ^ gave tiim title of 

qiiiuiso^Bion ioti^^ tiirone, bestowing on bim a«ra^trat&^w4ii 
in ibe Ipibftb of Beni^b be sent bim tiiere« Alterwands, when ib# 
croobedness o! bis oondnot, bis wiokedness and iU^temper 
l>eoam 0 known io the Emperor* the latter, whilst sending Qntb 
^an to Bengal, gave the latter a hint that if he found gher 
Afghan well-behared and loyal, well and good, hut if otherwise, 
he should send him to the Imperial presence, and that in coming 
if he made excuses, he should punish him. When Qu{hti-d-dm 
Ehan reached Bengal, he was dissatisfied with ghor Af g hanis 
action and conduct. Althongh he Bummoned the latter to his 
presence, putting forward idle excuses, he did not attend. Qu{hn- 
d-din IShan communicated the matter to the Emperor, who 
ordered that agreeably to the injunctions conveyed at the time 
of his departure, he should punish Sher Afghan, The above 
Ehan, on receipt of the Imperial order, instantly marched 
swiftly to Bardwan. §her Afghan on getting hews of the 
anival of the above !|^an, advanced forward with two grooms 
to receive him. At the time of meeting, the soldiers of 
Qutbu-d'din l^an crowding in stood at a distance, like a ring, 
gher Afghan said: “What is this treatment, and what does 
it mean ? ” The Khan told his soldiers to disperse, moved 
alone in Sher Afghan’s company, and commenced conversation. 
Sher Af|^an read signs of treachery in the aspect of affairs, and 
forestalling the other, he thought it prudent to apply the remedy 
before the disease appeared, and with great agility hit Qntbu* 
d-din on the abdomen with a sword, so that the latter^s entrails 
came out. The IQjan ^ seizing bis abdomen with both hands, 
shouted out : “ Don’t spare him, don’t let this wi’etch escape.” 
A Kasjimirian, named Aina IQ)an,^ who was one of Quib’s 
principal officers, spurring his horse, struck §her Afghan with a 
sword on the head. In that plight, Sh er Afghan with another blow 
finished Aina Khan’s work. At this moment, the soldiers of Qutbu- 
d-din Kh&n collecting fix)m all sides, killed §ier Afghan also, 
by inflicting successive cuts Sher Afghan Khan is that person, 

i He was a stout man, and one can well imagine his pttifcil ppftniip at 
this moment. 

S He is called Pir also “ Raibah Khan ” and “ Daibah ” ia 
hjhalnamaVl^Jaliuugiri, p. 24. 
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wlioso KuivJaJiiln^* an Consort of Bmp^ror Jaliingiiv is so 

reiiQiwii^d. A poet says:— 

is{J 

Ttan$lai%mi: 

]7ur Jabin, albeit in appearance a woman. 

In the ranks of heroes, is a tiger^hnnting woman. 

After Qatbu-d-din jQian was slain, the ofiBlce of Governor of 
the S&bah of Bengal was bestowed on Jahangir QnU Kbio, who 
was Governor of the Sabah of Behar ; and Isl&m Sbio was 
appointed Oovetnor of Behar in the latter’s place. 


THE NIZAMAT OF JAflANGIE QULl KBAN.^ 

Towards the end of the year 1015 A.H., which was the second 
year of Emperor Jah&ngir’s accession, Jahangir Qnli Sb&o, who was 
Governor of the $abah of Behar, was appointed to be Governor of 
Bengal. And his name was Lalah Beg, and he was a slaye-boy 

I What ohivalrv towards women was possible under Islim in olden 
dafs even in India, is eloquently testified to by the career of Nur Jahin, 
the .renowned Empress. Emperor Jahingir, her Boyal Consort, used to 
say of her, Before I married her, I never knew what marriage meant. 
1 have conferred the duties of Government on her ; I shall be satisfied if I 
have a seer of wine and half a seer of meat per diem.*’ With the exception 
of the Khutha. she received all the privileges 7f royalty. She sat by 
the side of her Consort in administering State affairs, and her name appears 
side by side with that of Emperor Jahangir on the Imperial farmans and coins. 
She took particnlar care of orphan girls, led the fashions of the times, and dis« 
played aesthetic art in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. She was 
also a poetess. She exhibited great resouroefalness and bravery in rescning 
Jahangir from Uahabet Khan’s hands. She lies buried at Lahore near 
her husband. On Jahangir’s coins, the following inscription was engraved. 

JJij ^ 

S Note the pnn here. See IqMnumah^i-Jahangiri^ pp. 66 and 57. 

• See Bloch* Tr., Am, Vol. I, p. 601, and Iqbalnamah>i-JahSngiri, p. Bi. 
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Ipjilcliil. tlifl 

AibttTi 9vho 

i»m ft Aft lifti 

ftMfn} 90 ^^ In idi|^(!iiui matte Ift 
he tvfti ire «7 fim Mter reeciiiag Beiigal, ae |et he had imt fully 
aet hie hand to the woth id admltikttrfttiozi, wtoai death oleiftd^ 
him. Bis ztde keled one month aad eoine daj8» When aewe hi 
hie deftth maohed thf l^^ lelim oon of ghailA Badm** 
d-diii Fatehpiizlf who held the office of OoTemor of Behftr, wae 
appotnted Ooirenior of Bengal. And the QoTeraotehip of ^abih 
Bebar and Patna wae oonfeiM on Af^l Sbtn,* eOn of Si|ftikh Abdl 
Fail ^Allftmi « 


BtTLB OF NAWiB ISLAM SEAN, AND AN ACCOUNT 
OP THE FALL OF ‘OgMlN SHAN. 

When in the third year of Emperor Jahftngir’s acceeeion, the 
Niiimat of the gdhah of Bengal was entmated to lal&m Shin, the 
lattttr had strict orders to extinguish the fire of* insurrection and 
rebellion that bad been kindled by * Ogm&n Shin. Islfim Shin on 

i Islam Khln was married to a sister {named Ladll Begam) ol Ah^ Fa^l, 
Akbar’s renowned Prime Minister. Islam ^an died as Governor of Bengalin 
1028 A.H. (Tuzok, p. 126). His name was Alan-d-dm Qhi^ti, and he 

was a grandson of Salim, the Saint of Fathpur Sikri. He received 

the title of Islam and was Governor of Bengal from 1015 to 

1022 A.H. He shifted in 1015 A.H., the Mnghal Yioeregal Capital of Bengal 
from Tandah to Dacca. See IqhainatMh-i-Jahangirxt p. 33 and Maasir-al- 
Umara, 

* dhitikh Abol Fafl Allami, Abbar’s friend and Prime Minister, was bom 
on 14th January, 1561 A.O., (6th Mnhkrram, 058 A.H.) at Agrah, during the 
reign of Islam Sh^h. He was a son of Shsil^ Mnbarik ; held the office of Prime 
Minister under Akbar and actively co-operated with the latter in the enuncia- 
tion of a liberal policy of toleration in the government of the mixed races 
subject to the Mosalman Buie in India. He was a great scholar, and author 
of several works including the Akbamamah and the Ain-i-Akbari. He was 
murdered by Bir Singh, at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Bmperor Jahangir) on 12th August, 1602 A.O. See his life in Blochinann’s 
Tr. of Atn-i-Akbari, Vol. 1, and also in Udusir-uUVmara. 

6 Abdur Eahman, son of Abul Fajl Allami, received the title of Afjpal 
Sh^n, and was appointed by Bmperor Jahangir, in the third year of hi j ^elgn, 
Governor of Behar, vies Islam Khan who was appointed Governor of Bengal. 
Iqhalnamt^kt p. 83, and Maaair-ul-Umara. 
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arrival at Jahaagirnagar (Dacca), i set himselC to the affimi 
of the admiuistraiaoB of the couiitrj. When his good admimstra* 
tioa aud his thorough grasp of the affairs of the F^mat came to be 
known by the Emperor, the latter, in recognition of his good 
services, in the 4th year of accession, raised him to the rank of a 
ToifighMzSn, including soldiers and troopers. Islam Sh&n detach- 
ed a large force under the command of Shaildl Kabir SiujSHt 
Khan* for the extirpation of ‘OgmSn Kbao, leader of the Afjg^n 
insurrection, v^hilet other notable grandees, like Ki^ war* 
Khan, son of Qatbu-d-din ©an Kokah,^ IftiJiar Khan,* Syed 
Adam Barha,^ Shaikh Achha,^ M*utaqad Kh^> the sons of 

i At this time (1016 A.H.) the Capital of Bengal was transferred from 
Tandah to Dacca or Jahaiigirnagar (so called after Emperor Jahangir) by 
Jahangir’s Viceroy of Bengal, named Islam Khan. Dacca continued to remain 
henceforth the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal for nearly a century 
(barring a few years when it was temporarily shifted to Rajmahal). 

3 His name was Shaikh Kabir Shishti, and hia titles were “ Sliujait Khan 

Rnstam-i-Zaman.” In the printed Pers. text,^ is inserted by mistake be- 
tween ** Shaikh Kabir” and “ girujaitj^an/’ thus misleading the reader to 
fancy that these weare tuo individuals. See note He was a relation of 

Islam Khand^-Ohishth Governor of Bengal, and received first the title of 
ghujait Khan ’ from Prince SalTrn, who on ascending the throne, gave him 
the additional title of ” Rustim-i-Zaman,” on account of his services in putting 
down the Afghans under ’Ogman in Bengal. See p. 64, Iqhalnamah Jahangiri 
and Maasir’uMJmara. 

8 His title was ^ Kishwar Khan,’ in the text it is misprinted as ‘*^Kir 
@an. His name was SbAikh Ibrahim; he was a eon of ghaikli Khuba 
(Qul,bu-d*din Kh«n-i»Ohishtil. Governor of Bengal. In 1016 A.H., he was a 
commander of 1,000 foot, 800 horse, and recoivetl the title of Kiahwar Khan 
from the Emperor Jahangir. He was for some time Governor of Rohtas, 
and served in Bengal in 1021 A.H., under Khsn (^aikb Kabir 

Chishti) against ‘Oilman KhSn Lohani, the Afgb&n. See Iqhalruxmah, pp. 61 and 
66 and Maasir-uhUmara. 

4 See n. 1, p. 169, ante* 

t Two sons of Ahmad Beg Kabuli (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. 1, pp. 466- 
466) named Maqbullah Khan and Abdul Baqabeld the title of * Iftij^iar Khan*t 
either of them is meant. 

4 He was a grandson of Syed Mahmud of Barba, who served Akbar. Most 
of the Barhi Syeds received from the Muglial Emperors the honprific distinO' 
tion of * Khan,’ which in those days, was considered the highest title of 
IndO’MosIem peerage, next only in rank to Prinoes Royal and the “ Khan-i- 
Khanan ” and “ An ’’•u-l-Uraora.” (Sen Bloch, Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p, 892, and 
Alamgir^ namah)* 

'I He was neph( w of Shaikh Hassan or Hassu aliab Muqqarab wha 
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kipethier witli other Imi^rtAl oficenit wet« itp* 
potoM When these imohed the frootiers of the 

modf^ *0|m&e, they first deputed a sagacioos envoy to ooo>« 
Oiliato the refractory mind of the leader of the insurr^fioti. They 
Strang the praoions pearl of good advice to the ear-corner Of his 
heart. Inasmaoh as that wretched man (‘Osman Q»an) was hy 
inherent nature a bad stnf , and had not the capacity of appreciate 
ing goodness^ not appraising the valne of this pearl of advice, he 
collected hnckbats of vain aspirations in the vessel of his bad 
luck, and in the face of that shining pearl, he put forward the 
stature of Ids wild ambition, gave permission to the envoy to 
withdraw without accomplishing his mission, and preparing to die, 
spurred swiftly the horse of aggressi reness and fighting, and 

in 1027 A.H. was Governor of Behar. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol* I, pp. 521 
and 543). 

1 Shail^ Bayasid (Muaszam Sljan) was a grandson of ghaikh Salm 
Qhllllti of Fathpur Sikri. He was made Snbadar of Delhi by Jahangir. 
His son Mttkkaram Khan was a son-in-law and nephew of Islam KhSn. Viceroy 
of Bengal, and served under the latter, oonquered Kooh Hajo and Khur- 
dah, became Governor of Orissa and subsequently of Bengal. See Maaf>ir*ul- 
Umara. 

* The tract under ‘Osman appears to have been ‘ Bhati,* that is the 
tract including the Sundarbans, the lands alongside the Brahmaputra and 
the Megna, in fact, the whole tract from Ghoraghat (or Bang|>nr) 
southward to the sea. His residence is mentioned in the histories 
(see Bloch., Am, Vol. I, p. 620) to have been at “ Kohisfcan-i-Dacoa,’* the 
“ Viliyet-i' Dacca,” but his father 'Isa Khan's residence (vide p, 343 of do.) is 
mentioned to have been at Baktarapur, close to Khizrpur. KJjizrpur has been 
identified with a place about a mile north of modern Narainganj, close to 
which are ruins of the forts built by Mir Jumla, Mughal Viceroy at Dacca, in 
the 17th century. There is still there a Mtq^barah^ which is supposed to bo the 
resting-place of one of Jahangiria daughters Here wjis the chief naval fort, of 
Muhammadan Government, it lay at the confluence of tho Ganges, the Lakhiya 
a»td the Brahmaputra rivers. It is three miles west of Sunargaon, and nine miles 
from Dacca About thirty miles north of Khizrpur. are two villages within a 
mile of each other, called “ Btfktarpur ” and ” Issurpnr” but these contain 
no ruina (Bee J. A.8. for 1874, pp. 211-313). “ Bhatl ” from its inaccossibility 
was elected a« the last stronghold of the Afghans, who, sheltered amidst its 
jungles, out up by numerous rivers and channels, long defied there the power 
of the Mnghals. During tbe Muj^jial military revolt under Akbor, the chief 
rebel, Masum KJjan Kabuli, who was a Turbati Syed and whose uncle had 
been Vaair under Hutntiyun, took refuge in ” Bhatl,” where he fought against 
Muriffar and ghahbaz, and at length died in 1(XI7 A.H. (?ioe Bloch Tr,, Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 431). 
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i%\\ki bis forces on tbe batiks of a river, ^ fell of lOwcl. Wlieil 
news of ibis 4arii}|^ impcdeitoe reaobed Jab&ngir’s officstw, iti Uto 
Sevonih year of accession, towards the end of the motith of 
1620 A.H*, latter anayed their forces, and advanced to tbe field 

of warfare, from the other side, ^Ofonfin S3»iit also arrayed his 
miscreant troops lor battle on the field of adversii^^, In front of 
the amspicions Imperialists. The heroes of the battle, on both 
aides advancing to fight, displayed heroism and braveiy. 

Wlien the fighting hosts on both smes faced each oilier, 
They fell to fighting against each other from every side- 
From the gun, the mnsket, the spear and the arrow, 

The banquet of warfare became warm. 

From excess of smoke and dnst np to the sky, 

The nni verse could not ho descried. 

From the din and tumult of both the armies, 

The battle-field turned into the field of the Day of tlesur* 
lection. [rockets, 

Showered from every side oannpn-balls, arrows and war* 
And emptied the world of heroes. 

The corpses of heroes frisked in every direction. 

Like slaughtered cocks, on both sides. 

In the thick of the fighting, and amidst the shower of 
arrows and rockets, *Osman, displaying great valour, placed before 
himself rogue war-elephants, and assaulted the vanguard of the 
Imperialists. 

The brave Imperialists advancing, grappled with their 
swords and spears, and exhibited heroism worthy of a Rustam and 
a Sam. Sjed Adam Barlia* and Sh<iikb Aqha* who were 
Commanders of the Imperial vanguard, fell gallantly fighting. At 
this moment, the Hanks of both the armies came into line. 
JfiiUiar Sban,* Commander o! the left wing, and Ke^liwar 
Khan,* Commander of the right wing, with a large number 

^ Probably this was tbe small Lal^iya river, on which modem Karaingan j 
IB situate, and dose to which Were Qisrpnr and Baktarpur. IqhaHatnahj 
}>l>. 61 and 64. 

* The Tnznk (p. 102) mentions that Kishwar £bsn (son of Qn);btt-d-dm 
Khan, late Governor of Bengal), Iftikhar Khan. Syod Adam Barha, ghaiJdi 
Aglia, brotherie eon of Muqqarib j^nn, Mn'tamid ^sn, nnd Ihtiipn^am IKhIn 
were under gjiujait’s command in his fight with ‘Oman. Syed Adam, ]fti|{|ar, 
and Biisifeh Agha were killed (tJje Tuzuk. p. 132), Later Abdus b'alam K|j5n. a 
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o! irei^ ki!Ml ; iM;id cNi 

to lidU On seemgrtliftt Aoraa of tlia ksdem of the Impamilata , 
htd bm )ciUe4» mi ihmxMm amptiod of tetatana, a aaoond tima 
*Osaiiir iijlacing baforo bimaalf ^ rogna c^pbant, ntOiad Baoba. 
himielf a^atad on a aaddled alapbaut, paraoBallj aasaoltad tha 
Imperfid taD« and dalivarad snccaMira onaata From tba aida 
of tha Imparinliatay S^njbit S[b&n»’ witbbip relal^oiifl and brothers, 
adranotng to oppose binif exhibited great brairary and heroism* 
Many of his relations were killed, and many letreated on reoeiT- 
ing mortal wounds. When that elephant oatne in front of 
Shuj&it Ebdn, the latter snnmng his horse strnck it with a spear 
on its trunk, and with great agility drawing the sword from his 
waist, indicted two snocessira outs on its head ; and when he came 
in collision with the elephant, he drew his dagger, and indicted 
on it two more cuts, ^he elephant) from its great ferocity, not 
recking of these cnts, with great fury rushed up, and dung down 
both the rider and the horse. Shewing agility, ghnjiit dismounted 
from his horse, and stood erect on the ground. At this juncture, 
Shujait*8 groom stmok the trunk of the elephant with a double- 
edged sword, and indicted a serious out, causing the elephant to 
fall on its knees, ghujait Shan, with the help of his groom, 
threw down the rider of the elephant, and with a dagger indicted 
another cut on its trunk. The elephant roaring 6ercely ded after 
this out, and moving some paces fell down. ShnJbHt Q^&u’s horse 
sprang up unhurt, and the Shiin mounted it again. lu the mean- 
time, another elephant attacking the Imperial standard-bearer 
threw him down wilb the standard, 

son of Hnaxsam ^in (» former GoTsmor of Bengid) joined the Imperialists, 
and pursued '0|im&n. See also Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 to 64. 

t The authors remark is unjust and ungraceful. The Afghans under 
*Cbmin were fighting for their homes and hearths, and did not deserre this 
opprobrions expression. 

4 The Tuxuk calls the elephant **Gajpati,** Iqhalnamak (p. 02) 
“BaHitah.** 

4 His name was ghailA Kahir-i'Qhifhti, and his title was Shaildi 
Shujsit Khin Hustam-i-Zaman. He was a relative of Islim S|&n, Governor 
of Bengal and served nnder the latter in Bengal, and commanded the 
Imperialiats in the fightings with *(^iirin, the Lohant Afghan. (See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Yoh 1, p 580, and the Twsak, and the Uaanr and Iqbalnamah, p. 64). 
He was subsequently nppomted Governor of Behar. 

23 
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giinjaii sliauted oufc, ** Take care, keharo like a ttian, 1 am 

alive, and will soon advance to yonr rescue,** A number of toops 
who were round the standard-bearer took conraj^e, inflicted 
Berious outs on the elephant which fled, and placed the standard- 
bearer ou the horse again. At this time, when the battle xvas 
lingering towards its close, and many had fallen, and many being 
wounded were utjable to move thoir limbs, the Imperial fortune 
blazed forth, and a cannon-ball hit ‘OsmSn Khan the forehead, 
and levelled him straight on his horse. Though he realised that 
lie could not survive this wound, still he heroically encouraged his 
soldiers to fight on. And when he read signs of defeat in the fore- 
Itead of his fate, pulling back the rein of his adversity, with the last 
breathings of a dying man, he reached Bengal. And the triumph- 
ant ImperialistB following him up to his camp, halted. ‘Osman ^ 
expired at midnight. Wall Khan, his brothei', aiid Mamriz 
I^an, bis son, leaving behind the tents and the armaments, 
and removing his corpse, fled to their tent. Shujait Klian on 
hearing of this, thought of following up the enemy, but his ad- 
visers opposed the pursuit that day, on the ground that the 
ti’oops were tired, the killed had to be buried, and the wnunded 
dressed. In the meantinie, Mu‘taqad IQian, who was afterwards 
honoured wdth the title of Lashkar ‘Abdus-Salam KJmn, son 

of ‘Abdul MuW.zam Kkifin,* and other oflicers of the Emperor 
arrived with a fresh re- iidoi cement of 300 cavalry and 400 inns- 


t IQiwnjah ‘Ohiti«u, a<*f’ori]ing to the MaTdizan-i'Afjdiam, whs tho sveond 
Hon of Miyau ’Isa Khnn Lohaui, who after the death of Qutb whs the 
leader of tho Afghans in Orissa and South Bengal. ‘O.J?man sneceeded his 
brother Sulaiman, who had ' reigned ’ for sotno time, had killed in a fight 
Himat Singh, son of Itnjah Miin Singh, and had lield lands near the Brahma- 
putra, and subdued tho Kajalis of the adjacent countries. ‘Osman eucceedod 
him, and received from Man Singh lands in Orissa and Satgaou and later 
in Eastern Bengal, with a jrevfinue of 6 or 6 Ince per year. Bis residence iw 
described to have boon at “KohiatsiD Dacca/’ the “Yilayet-i-Dacca’* n,; <! 
Dacca itself. The bai t le between ‘Ogman and the Imperialist General, i " , 
took place at a distance (?f 100 kos from Dacca on 9fch MubHrraw, 1021 (oi 2nd 
March, 1612 A.C.) Stewart places the battle on the banks of the Subamanka 
in Orissa, which is improbable. ‘Osman’s brother, Wall, on submisaion, received 
a title with a jagir, and was made a commander of one thousand. According 
to the Maa&ir he was ronrdered. See Blooh. Tr., Am, Vol. I, p. 620, Malhzim^ 
i-Afghaui and Iqhalmina\ p. 01. 

t He was a Subadar of Delhi See Blooh. Tr. Ain, Vol. I, p. 493. 



ketem. ©in taking ihh corp^t with titti/ o^ias^ tha 

enemj. Waii ©in despairing sent 4iie following. me«««ig© t “ Tito 
t*oot of this insutTection ivas ^Osmin ; he has met with his deserts^ 
we are all loyal. If we receive assurance of safety, we would 
make our sahmiission and w^ould send the elephants of ^Ogrniix, 
in the shape of tribute.*' Shujiit ©an and Mu‘taqad ©tu, 
shewing chivalry, an’anged terms of peace. The following day, 
Wall ©in and Mamriz ©an, with all their brothers and 
connexions, oarne to meet Shujait ©an, and presented forty^ 
nine elephants as tribute. Sliojait and Mu‘taqad ©in, taking 
charge of them, moved fictorious and triumphant to Islim ©an 
to Jahingirnagar (Dacca). Islam ©an sent a despatch contain- 
ing news of the victory to the Emperor at Akbarabad (Agra). 
On the I6th of the month of Muharram 1021 A.H., this despatch 
reached the Emperor, and was perused. In recognition of this 
good service, Islam Kliin was raised to the mansah of a 
Shashhaz&ris and Shujait ©lin had his mansah raised, and 
received the title of Rustam *i-Zaman; whilst all other Im- 
perialists who bad loyally and gallantly co-operated in the 
extii-pation of ‘Osrafin ©an, received similarly befitting mansahs. 
The insurrection of ‘Osman ©an lasted eight years, and in 
the 7th year of the Eraperor*8 accession, corresponding to 
1022 A.H., his subjugation was accomplished. In the 8th year 
of the Emperor’s accession, Islam ©an led an expedition against 
tl'o Magv«r, who were brutes in human form. Islam ©an sent to 
iiio Emperor, in charge of his son, Hosjiang ©an, a number of 
the Mags that were captured, and in the same year (1022 A.IL) 
Isiatr ©an died in Bengal. Thereupon, the Governorship of 
that countiy was entrusted to his brother, Q^im ©an. 


NIZlMAT OF QASIM ©AN. 

After the Governorship of Bengal was conferred on Q&sim 
©an, brother of Islam ©an, he ruled five years and a few 
months, when the Assamese making an incursion into the 
conquered Imperial domains, csiptured and decoyed Syed Ahh 
Baki’.i Qisim ©an failed to make a sifting enquiry into this 

t Be was Comuiandaiit of a out-post on the Assam frontier at 

Jaradhara, under Jahangir, (Sec i^amsfirnamoh, p. 680), 
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affair, and was tXmteiare m and IJMiu Fa(e|^ 

Jaag wait a|i{K>inted NagiiDi in Ilk p 


NI2iMAT OF IBRIHIM AND THE AREIVAL 

OF PRINCE SgUS JAHAN IN BENGAL. 

Ibrdbim £baa Fate^ Jang,^ in the year 1027 A.H., oorreB- 
pondiug to the I3th year of the Emperork aocessioB, received the 
Tioeroyalty of Bengal and Onsea. He appointed his n^hew, 
Aipnad Beg !Q}aii* to he Governor of Orissa, whilst be himself 
resided at JahSngimagar (Dacca), and devoted himself to the 
work of administiutioa. As daring his incnmbency, several giave 
affairs came to pass, these will be briefly narrated. In the 1 7th 
year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 1031 A.H., 
news reached Emperor Jahangir to the effect that the King of 
Persia was aiming to wrest the fort of Qandah^.^ In conse- 
quence thereof, Zainnl-‘Abidin, the Pay-Master General of the 
Ahadi ^ troops, communicated an order to Prince ^ah Jab4n at 
Burlt&npnr, diiecting the latter to march quickly to the Imperial 
presence with troops, artillery and elephants. The Prince march- 
ing from Burhanpur^ reached Mando,^ sent a message to the 

I He was the youngest son of Mina Qhias Beg, and a brother of Bmpress 
Nur Jahin. (See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 512). 

> See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 518. He was a son of Mnl^mmad flharif, 
eldest son of Ghisg Beg, father of Bmpress Nur Jahin. 

t In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Shin Jahin 
was appointed by Jahangir Governor of Multan. In the 17th year, ghah 
.Akbar, king of Persia, took Qandahar, after a eiege of forty days. Khan Jahin 
was called to court for consultation, and it was decided that Prince Khnrritn 
(flbih, Jahin) should be placed at the head of the expeditionary force to re- 
conquer Qandahar. In the meantime, gh^h Jahin rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahar was not undertaken. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, pp. S0S-50i. 

♦ They were a body of troops intermediate between the Begnlars and 
jion-RegularB and Auxiliaries. They were created under Akbar. See Blooh. 
Tr., Ain, Yol. 1, p. 24S, for a fnU description of AhadI troops. SSainul* Abidin 
was. a son of Asaf gian (III). See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol, I, p. 412. 

^ A town in the Bakhin ; it w. a for some time the Mu|^ head-quiurterB, 
during the military operations in the Dakhiu. 

* Mando is name of a Sirkar or district as well as the nt^e of a eity in 
Sirkar Mando, inelnded in the Subal^ of Malwah. (See Jarrett's Tr. of Ain, 
Yol. II, p. 206). 



Staj^o qaari^vaiitd «r^ 

^ 11^ £ alao aakad lor ftar^niif^ Dlio]{>»i^' ^ 

addid ip hmjtigir, and iet Darii Sibin^ 4f||iin tP^ 

Bat arrwal p]f 4ih6 Pnnce^a lettor, iW 

negol^aM ^ marriage U Prince gbakrjrin with a dbn^ter 
of Bor by Sber Afghan,* imd at Knr Maiml’a 

the aforesaid Pavgannah bad been bestowed on gh^kbai^it, and 
gharifnrlrMnlk, servant of Prince Sbabarygr, bad taken possession 
uf the I<n7t of Dbolpar. Soon after, Daria Sbin arrived and 
wanted to forcibly take possession of tbe fort, From bolb sidesv 
the fire of confi;ict kindled. As look would, bare it, an arrow fait 
Sbaiifn4-Mulk on tbe eye, and blinded him. This mislii^ 
caused tbe Begam ^ to be indignant ; tbe tire Of disootd blazed np, 
and at the instance of the Begam, the expedition to Qandahar 
was entrusted to Prince gbaharjar, whilst Mirza Rustam * Safari 
was appointed ‘Ataliq of tlie Prince and Generalissimo of 

I Bholptir lies 20 l«>« from Agra, near the left bank of the Chambai Hrer, 
(Bloch, tr., Am, Vol. I, p. 367). 

t Bartya Khin Bohilla was mo odioer of Jahan in the Bakhin. (See 
Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. 1^ pp. 504.506). 

» Ajiother name of the renowned Empress Nur Jahin, consort of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

4 gfaer Afghan was the first hosband of Nur Jahsn; by him she had one 
daughter named Ladli Begnm, to whom Prince gbS'hryar (fifth son of Johangir) 
was married. Sfash Jahin or Prince Khorram was Jahangir’s third son. Kur 
Jahin had no children by Jahangir. 

t That is, Empress tKhr Jaham 

i Mirza Bastam Safavi was third son of Snltin Husain UIrza, nephew of 
Bhah Tahmasp king of Persia (980-^54 A.H.}, and Ho'reruor of Qandahar 
under the latter in 965 A.H. Mirza Rustam’s daughter was married to Prince 
Panriz, second son of Jahangir. He invaded Qandahar, hut met with no 
success. In 1021, Jshangir appointed him Oovernor of Thath^, and after- 
wards ^liihasarx and Governor of Allahabad, and in the 21st year, Governor 
of Behar. He died in 1051 at Agra. His third son Mirza Hasan-i-Safari was 
OoveriKWof Hooh under Jahangir and died in 1059 A.H., and his grandson (son 
Of Mirza Hasan) named Ifirza Bafifaekan was Faujdar of Jessors In Bengal. 
(See Blorii* ’IV., Ain, Vob I, pp 114416 and Jfoarir-ri- ITmora). Mirzanagar, 
a place eloae to Jessore town, probably waa Mirza Safsb^han’s Paujdari head* 
quaclera,riid received its name from him. He died in 1075 A.H. Mirza 
BalQl^lmh’i aoh, Mirza 8aitfu*d-din Safavi, aiOo^>ted the titular distinction of 
Sban under Anrangieb. 
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ilk amy. Oa hearing of the blazing of tlie to of diisoord, Shah 
Jahan* seat to the Dmperor along with a letter Afzal son of 
Abul Fa|l ^Allami, who after his dismissal from the (Tovemorship 
of Behar^ held the office of Diwan to the Prince, so that with the 
aid of cajolery and civility the storm of the dust of discord might 
be made to subside, and relations of amity and harmony between 
the Emperor and the Prince might not cease. Inasmuch as the 
Begam held absolute sway over the mind of the Emperor, Af/al 
Ehan was irefused an audience, and was ordered back with- 
out accomplishing his mission. And orders were passed on the 
Imperial Be venue* officers directing that the Mahals in the 
possession of §hSh Jahan, in the Sarkars of Hisar ^ and Doab,* 
should be transferred to Prince Shahary 5r. And injunctions 
were issued to Prince Shah Jahan, intimating that the 
Subahs of the Dakhin, and Gujrat® and Malwa^were bestowed 
on him, and that he might rule over them, making his head- 
qaai*ters within those limits wherever he pleased, and directiner 
that be should quickly despatch to the Emperor some troops for 
the expedition to Qandahar. And in the beginning of the month 
of Eburdad, in the 18th year of the Emperor’s accession, in the 
year 1032 A.H. Asaf was appointed Subabdar of the Pro- 

vinces of Bengal and Orissa. Since a daughter of Asaf had 
been married to Shah Jahan, some malicious persons imputing 

I In the Ain-i-Akbflri, Sarkar pf Hisear (or Hissar Firuzah called after 
Emperor Firuz Shah Tug^lak who founded the city of Hissar about 1354 
A C.^, is described as one of the Sarkars or districts moludod in the ^ubal? of 
Delhi. This Sarkar is described as containing 27 mahals, with revenue of 
52,554,905 Dams, (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol II, p. 293). 

* Under the §abah of Lahore (Jarrett’s Tr. of Am, Vol. II, p* 316), five 
Boab Sarkars aro mentioned. These five Sarkars wore ; { 1 ) Sarkar of Bet 
Jalandhar Doah, (2) Sarkar of Bari Boab, (3) Sarkar of Bechnau Doab, (4) 
Chenhafc (Jeoh) Doab, (B) Sindh Sagur Doab. 

5 See Am*l-Akbari, Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 238. 

t See Am, JarreWs Tr., Vol. II, p. 195. 

6 Be was Mlrza Abul Husain Asaf (IV) second son of MIrza Ghias 
Bog, and brother of Empress Nur Jahan, and father of Sbih Jahan's 'Queen, 
M umtaz M ahal or Taj Bibi, whose mausoleum, the Taj, is at Agra. He received 
f 1*0111 ^ah Jahan the title of Yaminu-d'daulah and Khau*i"KhEuan Sepanaalar^ 
and was made a commander of 9,000. He died in 1061 A. H. and was buried 
at Lahore, north of Jahangir’s tomb. He married a daughter of MIrza Ghias- 
ii-dln Ali Asaf Kljfin II. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp, 611 and 368 and 
^amir uU Umara, 



to ]p«rito% §m 

eidl firan Kalkil Ua^tito Sbio, nlto mv "in <dd. Immnb^ ^ 

Sbit>> tH-dSapoMd to^^ 

Bnpari^ «rdnr »itli tiie Begua’a iBamg« was wiit icr awHino^ 
isgr Sbiii* Ato^bet SlMto om arrival fma Sj^nl, waa 

luuioiafad wito an aodietioa by the'Bmpmr. Oritor iraa alto 
patoeid to §i)arif Kbin,^ Tatol of Priiioe Parvu, to toatoa to 
Ooori riih toe Prince and toe Behar army. And itoea to* 
Begam irae anztone^ owing to aeparation ficom liar farothw, toat 
year oa tbe 2nd of toe montoof Adar, order waa givw to A|af 

Sbin to retom to Conit. Intoort, on being appriaad of toe 
foregoing inoidentg of inattonticm on toe part of the tonperor, and 
of ill-will on toe part of Nfir Jahfat B«^ain, S]tob dahin anwged 
that QSfi ‘Abdul ‘Aii* proceeding to court, thould repraaMt hia 
wishes to the Emperor, whilst he himself would follow before toe 
arrival of Prince Parvis and the armies from differratt parts of 
the Empire, so that the dust of discord might possibly be 
In short, toe aforesaid Qisi met toe Imperial army on the banks 
of the river* of Ludmnah. Inaamnoh as toe Emperor's waa 
enamoured of the Bes^am’s seductions, the Qifi was refused 
access to toe Emperor, and Mabahet was ordered to im< 
prison him. Soon after, gbah Jah&n also with a large army 
encamped at Fatehpur, in the vicinity of AktorjH^ (Agra). 
The Emperor marched back from Sirhind,* and all the gpaudees 
and ofBcers from different jagirs joined the Emperor, and before 
toe Capital, Delhi, was reached, a numeroue force «>11floted- The 
vanguard ri the Imperiatieto was entouetod to the command (ff 
‘ AbdnlUto Sbia,* 'who was ordered to proceed one brob in advwiee 
of tbe Imperial camp. But gjjto Jabin, foreseeing tbe leauit, 
thought that if be engaged in fighting against such a nnmeroto 
army, the result might |n»re disastrous. Consequently, together 

1 See p. 617, VoL I, Bloch. Tr. of Am sod Uaatir-iU-Vmara. He anjoj^ed 
the tithe of Anur-nl-nmaiaaiid yaU, and enjoyed tfae friendihip of Jahao^. 

* Biver Batlej is meant: Iindhiaoa town is sitnate on Its baohs. fiooAih.’ 

i-Akbui, Janett-’i K., Tol. H, p. >10, 

> Sarkar of Sirhind la mentioned by Abnl Fail under ^fihab Mhi in 
toe Ain (See Jansto’s XT, Tol. II, p. lOS). Sirbind was loi« the weetem 
twathr of India, sBdhenoe toe am. 

* He was a Barba Syed. ^ Barba Byeds ahne had thr-ptivUega to 
fightin the vangoaid (or honiwil}. 
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tibe ‘ »iid other offioers, i?6tiriiig bf the right* 

iiMe md, he xsiooheii] 20 kmk Northwards. He left, iN^weTer^ Bejah 
Bikramajit * aoA Bftrah SbSti, son of the Shan Sihiiiini tc^^hcr 
with other officers, in front of the Imperialisis, so that if the 
latter, tinder the difeotion of the Begam, led the pursuit, the 
aforesaid commanders might prevent their advance, till the 
discord subsided. On the 20th Jam&di-al-Awwal 1032 JlH., 
news of Sii4h Jahin’s withdrawal reached the Emperor. The 
Begam, under the advice of Mahabet £b&o, detached Afaf £bio 
l^wfijah Abul Hasan, ^ *Abdull&h Lashhar £hin,^ 

Feda! £b4n ® and Naw&zish IQ^an,^ Ac., with 25,000 cavalry 
to hght. From gh&h Jab&n’s side, Bajah Bikramajit and D&rib 
^an, arraying their forces, advanced, and on both sides the 
fighting commenced with arrows and muskets. As ^Abdullah 
Kh Sn 7 was in intrigue with Shah Jah&n, he promised that when 
the two forces would encounter each other, availing himself of an 
opportunity, he would go pver to the Prince’s side. Finding an 

1 This was ^in-i-^anan MIrza Abdur Babim, son of Bairam Khan. 
3ee Bloch. Tr. of Am, Yol. X, p. S34 and Maasir-ul-Utnara. When Shah Jaban 
rebelled, he sided with the latter. His second son*8 name was Paitb KhSn. 
who fell into the hands of Prince Parviz and Ma^nbet gian, who killed him, 
wrapped his head in a table-cloth, and sent it as a present of a * melon * to 
his father, MIrza Abdur Bahim. 

< His name was Bai Pati Das ; he was a ^atri. Akhar conferred on 
him the title of Baja Bikramajit. He served Akbar as joint Diwan of Bengal, 
Diwan of Behar, and was made a commander of 5,000. Jahangir on his 
accession created him Mir Atash or Superintendent of Artillery. When dis- 
tnrhances broke ont in Gnjrat, he was sent to Ahmadabad to pacify the 
rebels. See Ain-i-Akhari, Yol. I, p. 469, Bloch. Tr. and Mao»ir-nZ-l7i»oro. 

5 The printer or editor of the text by mistake has put j between A 9 af 
]^*Sn and Khwaiah Abul Husain. 

♦ The title of “Lashkar Khan ** was hold by (1) Mul^ammad Hnsain of 
THinraaMi, Under Akhar, (2) by Abul Hasan ^iashadi under Jahangir, and (3) 
by Jan Nisar Khan Yndgar Beg under ghah Jahiin. The second is meant 
here. 

5 MIrza BustSm bad the tdkhalluf of Pidai. (See p. 314, Bloch. Tr., Ain, 
Yol. I). lam not sure if he is meant here. 

• Sadullah, son of Said Khin. Governor of Bengal, held the title of 
Nawazish Khan (see Ain, Bloch. Tr., Yol. I, pp. 803-331). 

7 Abdullah ^sn Uzbak was made by Akbar a Panjbazarl, and was sent 
to Malwab with unlimited power. He * reigned in Mando like a king.* See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 321 and Maasir-ul-Umara, t am not sure if he is 
meant here. 
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noir, li« wHh tlie grefttMt exjpedifcion Joined Sti&U 
^ wlio MiH OiWAi^e 

pli^y ifl£k delight wlnt to Shftn, to itifonh 

the li|iii*8 dmrtloii. As lock would li«^e 

it, a baimcm^lMdl hit the E&jali on the loghead, and thi*0W him 
down.! iSrom this mishap, the thread of the arraui^nient of 
gh&h Jilhftii*8 army was broken. Although a eommaiider 
like ^Abdnllih destroying the basis of the Imperial van- 

gourd, had joined the Pxixice's army, Dftrkb Sh&n end other 
commanders o! Shi^ <Fahio*s army were not daring enoogh to 
hold their gronpd. On the Imperialists* side, the desertion of 
^Abdullhli Shi**) tmd on the Princess side, the fall of Rnjah 
Bikramajit oalised mutnal oonfusion, and both the armies were 
dispirited* Towards the end of the day, both the forces withdrew 
to their quarters. At length, the Emperor withdrew from Akbar- 
ftbftd, towards Ajmir, whilst Prince Sh^h JahSn retired towards 
Kiindo. On the 25th of the Jamftdi-al-Awwal, the Emperor 
detached Prince Parris with a large army to follow up Shah 
Jahftn ; and Mababet Kh &n was entrusted with the command of 
Prince Parris's army. When Prince Parvis with his army, 
crossing the defile of Chanda t arrived in the Viliyet^ of Mando, 
ghfih Jahin with his army sallied out ol the fort of Mando, and 
detached Bustsm Sb&u* with a body of troops to encounter 
Prinoe Parvis. BahAu-d-din BarqsndAs, one of the confidants 
of Kostam SbAOi a servant of ShAh JahAn, held treason- 
able correspondence with Md^ahet SbAo, and was waiting 
for an opportunity. At the time when the two armies fell into 
battle-array, Bostam SbAn riding forward joined the Imperialists. 
This wretched Bostam Sh&n was by ShAh JabAn elevated from 
the mansab of a Sehbfitii ^ to that of a Fanjh(usHri^ and honoured with 
the title of Bostam Sbin and appointed Goveimor of Gujrat, and 
he enjoyed the Piiiioe’s full confidenoe. Now that the Prince 

Mt is a plaos mentioned under dnbab Berar in the Amn-AkbsrI (Bloch 
7r., Am, Yol. II, p. 290), near it is Manikdrug fort. 

2 There is no snoh Yilijet, in the strict sense of the term; hat only a 
Saiksr of Mando in $fil>ab Malwah. 

2 Bustsm if mentioned in tlie Ain, as Jagtrdar of Same- 

gerh. Bee Bloch, Tr., Ain, Vol I, p. 478. 

* ** Sehhastr* in the printed text seems to be a mistake or mi^rint for 
** Bihaspi.** (See Bloch Ain, Tr., Tol. I, p 245, for a dissertation on the con- 
stitotioin of the Mughal Army). 
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g^raiiasimo delaeiied liim % 

Far?i% iha wratoh slialting llia ohli^itm 

]ciii4aa8«y joiaed Ual^aW^ Sbto/ Owing to ttie oiKS^^ 

mishap, g]|4!i Jaliftn*8 pmj got denioralisod, aad all oonfi^^n^ 
between aacb other was lost. Many> going the high- way of 
infidelity, fled. On beaiing of this, gb4b Jaban snininoned the 
remnant of the army to his side, orossed the riTer Narbada, apd 
removed the boats to his side of the river-bank. Leaving Bair&m 
Beg, the Pay-Master Oeneml of the Poixse, with a body of troops 
on the banka of the river, ghfili Jahan himself with the iQbdn- 
i-Sh&nan and ^Abdnll4h !(Qh4n and others proceeded towards the 
fort of Asir and Bnrhanpur. Mnhammad TaqI Bakshi interoept- 
iiig the letter of the £hanan, which the latter had secretly 
despatched to Mahabet Sh&n, prodnoed it before Sh^h Jahfin. 
On the top of the letter, this line was written : — 

lifi ^ 0^ 

(/-of f 3 <5 if 

Translation : 

A hundred persons with their eyes watch me, 

Or else I should have fied from this discomfort. 

ghSh Jabin summoning the SIbfin ShanSn with his son 
D4r&b froip his bouse, secretly showed him the letter. The 
latter failed to give any satisfactory explanation. Oonsequently, 
the Q>an-i-Ehenan^vith his son was kept in surveillance close to 
the Prince’s quarters, and then the inanspidious presage of the 
line (quoted above) came to pass. Mababet Sh&u settding secret 
letters, had ‘diverted the Shan Cbanan from the path of loyalty, 
through ihe persuasions of traitors. And the Sb&n by way 

of advice, told Shah Jahan that as the times were out of joint, 
following the^ saying: jUi AiU jU ^ y If 4iUj {Translation : 
« If the times do not fall in with yon, you must adjust yourself 
to the times ”) he should arrange for an armiatioe, as that would 
be expedidilt I itild) ^desirable in the interests of humanity, ghfth 
Jah4i4 doming the extinguishing of the fire of discord to be a great 
achievement, called the Sh^^ SHbanfin to his closet, and first reas- 
snred his mind iu respect of him by making the latter sweal? by 
the Qor4n. And the Sh4n Shanin placing his hand on ihe Qorin 
swore with vehemence that he would never play false with the 



1B7 ; 

h« iwmld put fortii U{s 

iixmi the welfare of botb th^ pMSbi. Thits fe^ 
suiwd, fiiili Jflliftik sent off the and kept Plrtb 

gjyait ftiiii his SOBS with himsell. It was also seitlei that the 
ffjliia sh side of the rirer Narbada, 

Slid % m of correspondenoe arrange terns of pease. 
, When pews of the oonclBsioii of an amistioe and of the departure 
of the Sbdn Sbdn&n became known, the troops who had been 
stationed to guard the banks of the rifer, ceasing to be vigilant 
and alert, neglected to guard the ferries of the river. Qf a night, 
at a time whmi these were asleep, a body of Imperialists plnnging 
into the river with their horses, gallantly crossed over. A great 
hnbbab arose, apd from panic men’s hands and feet were 
paralysed* Bairam Beg, ashamed of himself, went to Sbdh 
Jaliin. On hearing of the treachery of the SbSn Sbftnfin and of 
the massing of the river Narbada by the Imperialists, g^dh 
Jahin deeming it inexpedient to halt any further at Barhdnpur, 
crossed the river Tapti, in the thiok of the rains, amidst a 
storm^wave, smd marched towards 0ri8sa,i scouring the ProTince 
of Qathn-bMnlk.* 

I The lollowiDg is extmoted from Bloch. Tr., Am, m H briefly and at the 
lame time hicidly deioribei Jahin*s movements 

gfelh Jahin rebelled, returned with Mirsa Abdnr Bahim S^ind-ghinla 
toMando, and then moved to Burhanpar. On the march thither, fihih 
Jahin intercepted a letter which Mima Abdnr Bahim had secretly written to 
Matabet wherenpon he imprieoned him and his son Dirab ]^n, and 
sent them to Fort Asir, bat released them soon after on parols. Parvis and 
Ma^bet ghin had in the meantime arrived at the Narbadda to capture 
6hih Jahan. Bairam Beg, an officer of ghah Jahfin, had for this reason re* 
moved all boats to the left side of the river, and sncoessfuUy prevented the 
Imperialists from crossing, At MIrta Abdnr Bahim's advice, Shah Jahan 
proposed at this time an armistice. He made him swear on the Qoran, and eent 
him as ambassador to Prince Perviz. Mahabet ^iin, knowing that the fords 
would not now be so carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and 
Mina Abdur Rahim, forgetful of his oath, joined Parvis and did not retnrn 
to ShSh Jahfin, who now fled from Burhanpur, marching throngh Talingamdi 
to Orissa and Bengal. Mal^ahet and Mirsa Abdur Bahim followed him np a 
short distance beyond the Tapti. • . Shi>h Jahin then moved into Bengal 
and Behar, of which he made Darab Qln Governor,” Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. 
I,p.887. 

» In the Ain, it is stat|d as below t— ” Talinganah was subjeot to Quj(btt*b 
Mulk, but for some time past has been under the Buler of Berar.” (See 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ARRIVAL OF PRINCE SHAH 
JAHIN'S ARMY IN BENGAL, AND THE PALL OP 
IBRAHIM SHAN FATEH JANG* 

Whm Prince Sij&fai Jfthftn’s armj reached Ortsea, A^mad Beg 
Sbfin, nephew of Ibrahim NAzim of Bengal, who from before 
IjU nnole held the Depntj Gorernorsbip of Orissa; was out in the 
interior to chastise some Zamind&rs. Saddenly hearing of the 
arriral of the Prince, he lost all conrage, and abandoning his 
mission, he proceeded to Pipli ^ which was the Headquarters of the 
OixTemor of that Province, and withdrew thence with his 
treasures and effects to Katak, which from Pipli is 12 kroh 
towards Bengal. Not finding himself stiong enongh to encamp 
even at EAbik, he fled to Bard wan, and informed l^ftle^ Beg,' nephew 
of Ja^fer Beg, of the whole affair. I^le^ Beg did not credit the 
news of the arrival of Sh^h Jahfin in Orissa. At - this time, a 
letter of a soothing teaonr came from ^AbdnllAh ShAn to 9<deh 
Beg. The latter, not being won over, fortified the fort of 
B ardwan, and entrenched himself there. And when JuhAn’s 
army arrived at Bard wan, ‘Abduljah besieged the fort, and 
Saleh Beg was hard-pressed. When things came to their worst, 
and all hopes of relief were lost, ^Aleh Beg was obliged 
to snrrender to ‘AbdallAh ShAn. The SbAn putting 
a piece of cloth ronnd the Beg’s neck, dragged him to the presence 
of tiie Prince. When this thorn was put out of the waj, the 
banners of victory were raised aloft towards Eijmahal. When this 

Jarrett*s Tr., Ain, Yol. It, p. ^0), QuU Qn]^b Sh'b was the founder of the 
Qu|;b 6h"hi dyiiMty in 1512, with Golkandah at hit capital. It was conquered 
by Anrangxeb in 1688. (See p. 288 do.) 

i This it obriontly a Printer’s mistake in the text for Pipli, south of 
Cuttack. Behli (or Pipli) is mentioned in Sarkar Jalesar in the Aiti. (See 
Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 143). 

8 The list of grandees in the Padsf^nhnamah describes Mahamad ghnh (or 
^^leh Beg) as a son of Mlrsa and nephew of MIrza Jafar Beg Asnf K^h ln 
III. (See B|ooh. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, pp. 411*412). Asaf Khin Jafar Beg is 
described as a man of the greatest genius, an able financier, and a capital ao« 
oonntant. Bis intelUgenoe was sneh that he oonid master the conteinie of a page 
by a glance I he was a great hortioaltnrist planting and lopping off branches 
with own hsnds in his gardens. He was also a great poet. He was Yakilu- 
l.Mulk and a Commander of Five Thoosand, under Emperor lahangrr. His 
son Mlrsa ZMinnl-abldm is mentioned in the Ainas a commander of 1,600 
with 500 horse. 
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news mciiod li^rShim who was Viooi^ 

of the Iptbsli of Bengal, he sank in the rirer of bewildenwtent. 
Although his aMilinry forces were scattered ahoOt in the tract ’ 
of Magha and in other places, mnsteiing up Ooarsge, at 
Akbamagar otherwise called Eajmahal, he s^ himself to 
strengthen the fot tidoationB, to mobilize his troops, and to arrange 
his forces and armaments. At this time, the message of the 
Prinoe came to him, to the following effect: “Owing to the 
decree of fate, whatever was predesdnod has passed from poten^ 
tiality into action; and the Tictorions aimiy has come this 
side. Tlioagii before tbe outlook of my aspiration, the extent of 
this Province is not wider than the area covered by the movement 
of a glance, yet as this tract has fallen in tny course, I cannot 
summarily leave it. If you intend to proceed tq tbe Imperial 
presence, and to stay my hand from meddling with your life, 
pioperty and family, I tell yon to set out in fall security for 
Delhi; or else if yon consider it expedient to tarry in this Pro- 
vince, select any place in this Province that may suit yon, 
and yon will be let alone there at ease and comfort.” Ibrdhim 
Q^an in reply wrote : “The Emperor has entrusted this country 
to this, their old servant. So long as my head survives, I will cling 
to this province ; so long as ray life lasts, I will hold out. The 
beauties of my past life are known to me; iiow little now remains 
of my future life in this world ? Now I have no other aspiration 
than that, in the discharge of my obligations for past Royal 
favours and in the pursuit of loyalty, 1 may sacrifice my life, and 
obtain the felicity of martyrdom.”* In short, Ibrahim Sb&u at 
first intended to shelter himself in the fort of Akbamagar, but as 
the fort was large, and as he had not at his command a sufficiently 
large force to properly defend it from all sides, be entrenched 
himself itk his son’s mausoleum, which had a small rampart. At 
this time, a body of ghah Jahan’s tioops who were detailed to 
gariison the Port besieged the rsmpart of the mausoleum, and 
from both inside and outside, the fire of arrows and muskets 

t He Appears to have gone at this time temporarily from Dacca (then the 
Uai^sl Tioeregal Capital of Bengal) to Bajmahal. 

> ThAt is, South-Western Behar. ‘Tract of Magha’ or Soath-Westem 
Behar should not be confounded with the ' tract of Mags’, or Arrakan. 

t I must remark Ibrahim was ancommonly loyal for his times 

which were full of traitors, as the text shews. 
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blACidd up. At tbe same time, Abmad Beg Sbiu also aitlTed, 
and entm^ tbe i^mpart. By hii arrival, the heerte of the 
besieged were somewhat enoonraged. As the family and children 
of many of Ibrahim Sh&n'e party were on the other side of the 
river, * Abdallah Sbao and Daria Sban Afghan planned to csross 
the river, and array their forces on tbe other side. Ibrihim 
Shan ^ on hearing of this, hecatne anrions. Taking in his com- 
pany Ahmad Sban, Jbi*ahim marohed confounded to the other side, 
left other persons to protect the fortiBcations of the mansolenm, 
and sent in advance of himself war-vessels, so that these seizing 
the routes of march of the Prince’s army, might prevent his cross- 
ing over. 


End of Fisc. 2. 

1 Mirsa Beg's third son was Ibrlhim Khin Fateh Jung. He was a 
brother of the Empress Jahin, and throogh her inflnenoe, became Gover- 
nor of Bengal and Behar, under Jahiogir. He was killed near his son’s tomb 
at Kajmahal, during ^ib Jahin’s rebellion. His son had died jroang, and 
was buried near najmahal, on the banks of the Ganges (Tnzuk, p. 388). 
His nephew, Ahmed Beg ^an, on Ibrahim’s death, retreated to Dacca, 
where he handed over to Jahin 500 elephants, and 46 lacs of rupees 
(Tnsnk, p. 884). See also Padghahnamah 11,727 and Blooh. Tr., Ain. Vol. 
I, p. 511. Iqhahamah-i-Jahangiri and Maastr-ul-Umara, 
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- (Faw. ra.),:^ ■ 

Bat More tHe orar^Teseela arrived, l^ria Sbla bad cit^asi^ 
river. Ibrabim Sbto on being apprised of tlik, dii'ectitig Ahmad 
Beg to oroBB the river, sent him to oppose Ihiiia fFhen 

tlie two armies enooantered each other, a great battle eneoed on 
the banks of the river, and a large nuip her of Ahmad Beg's 
comrades were killed. Ahmad Beg, not huding bim8e)l etrong 
enough to stand his gtound, retired. Ibrahim Shan with a corps 
of well-mounted oavaliy, joined him. Daria ^An, on hearing of 
this, retired a few kroh, and Abdullah ^an Bahadur Firps Jang * 
also advancing a few kroh^ under gfuidance of zamindars, crossed 
the river, and joined Daria SbAn. By chance, on a site which is 
flanked on one side by the river and on the other by a dense 
jungle, they encamped, and anayed their troops for battle. 
Ibrahim £b&a, crossing the river Ganges, set to fight. He detaoh- 
ed Syed Nurullah, > an officer, with eight hundred cavalry to form 


1 Daria wbb a Hohilla general under ffiiih Jahin. In the b^pn- 
ning, he was emplojed under Shailsh Farid, and under ghnrifn.MMtiilk, distin* 
gnished himself in the battle of Dholpor. After the battle of Benares, he 
deserted Shsh Jahan. (See Maatiru^l^Umara, p. 18, Vol. II). 

t When RajnbFhrtab, Rajnh of Bhoipnr or Ujjain (west of Anah) rsTolt- 
ed against the Sxnperor 8h«h J&in, in the 10th year of Sh"h Jabsn’s reign, 
Abdullah lOinn Fims Jang besieged and captured Bhojpur (1010 A.H.) 
Partab surrendered, and was ezecntad) his wife becamo a Muhammadan and 
was married to Abdullah’s grandson. (Sec Padihflhnamah 1, b. pp. 271 to 
274 and Maasiru-UUmara, p. 777, Vol. II). Abdullah Ehan, though he was 
thoroughly loyal to Prince Sfeiih Jahin at the battle of Benares, subsequently 
seceded from the Prince, und submitted to Jahangir through the interoession 
of Khan Jahan. (See p. 248, Fasc. 8, Iqbalnamah-i-Jalumgirt). 

i One Mir Nurullah is mentioned in the Ain amongst the leiumed men of 
Akbar’s time. It is evident the Nitmllah in the test was a Syed of Barba | 
for the Syeds of Barha from A kbar’i time were enrolled in the Army, and 
claimed their place in batrie in the vmi or haraM. Many of these Barha 
Syeds for their military or political services to the State, were honoured by 
the Mngb^l Bmperors with the honorific distinction of ** Khin.” which in 
coarse of time very often obliterated all traces of their being Syeds. For 
instance, Syed All As^ar, son of Syed HahmM of Barha, rec^ved the 
title of * Saif ^nn ’ under Jahangir, his nephew Syed Jafar received the title 
of ‘giinjait £kin', Syed Jafar’s nephew, Syed Sulfin, received the title of 
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the mu, afid get Abmad Beg Ebizi »wVh seven huodt^d enTiilrjr 
to form the centfe ; whifst he himself with tbmsnnds of caynlty 
and infantrj, held the line of reserre. A great battle ensued, 
'when the two farces encountered each other. Nhrollah l«ing 
unable to stand his ground, retreated, and the fighting extended 
to Ahmad Beg Qi&n. The latter gallantly eontinuing the fight, 
was serioasly wounded. Ibrahim Sb&n being nnable to be a 
passive spectator of the scene, advanced rapidly. By this forward 
movement, the array of his force waa disturbed. Many of his 
followers stooped to the disgrace of fiiuht, whilst Ibrahim 
witli a few troops only advanced to the battle-field. Although the 
officers of his staff seizing him, wanted to drag him out fiom 
that labyrinth of destruction, he did not assent to retreat, and 
said : “ At my time of life, this cannot be. What can be better 
than that, sacrificing my life, I should be reckoned amongst the 
loyal servants of tlie Bmpei*or ”? At this juncture, the enemy 
from all sides rushing up, inflicted on him mortal wounds, finished 
his work, and victory declared itself for the adherents of the 
fortunate Prince. And a body of men who were entrenched 
inside the rampart of the mausoleum, on being apprised of this, 
were depressed. At this time, the Prince*s army set fire to a 
mine which they had laid under the rampart, whilst g»illant and 
intrepid soldiers rushing up from all sides stormed the forti- 
ficationa. In this assault, *Abid Shan Diwan and Mir Taqi 
Bal^shi and some others were killed arrows and muskets, and 
the foi-t was stormed. Many of the gaiiison of the fort fled 
bare-headed and hare-footed, whilst a number of people with whom 
the charge of their family and children was the halter of their 


* Salabat aliat ^in,' the latter’s cousin, Syed Muzaffar, re- 

ceired the title of * Hiimnat @an.’ Again Syed Abdfd Wshhab received ihe 
title of * Diler whilst Syed JahKn-i-gh^hjahani’s son, Syed Sher 

Ziinisu received the title of * Muzaffar Khan.* another sou, Syed Mnnawar, 
received the title of * l^ashkar Khan,* whilst his grandson, Syed FIruz, received 
the title of ‘ IIAtaws Khln.* Again, Syed Qssim flourished under the title of 
‘ ghahsinat j^im * in Aurangseb’s reign, whilst his nephew, Syed Kasrat, held 
the title of * Yir B^ian* under Muhammad Sbih. (See the Tazuib, Padsh'th- 
namahf Mmnru*l>Umar(kf Alamgimamiik^ Mamivi^Alarngiriy and also Professor 
llloohiiiaaii*s interesting note on Harha Syeds on his Tr., of Ain Akbari, Vol. I, 
pp. 390-8921. The Kaaftri<-i-17«Miro aientioas also one Mir Nurullah, as a 
son of Mir Khidlilullafa 337, Vol. HI, Maasir), 



B 0 &% $ioi 9tt1m0i0i to ihe PriooeJ An Ibrsahiiai 
fAmily W ehitclmn, effects and treaeareR were at Jthangliiiaitar 
(jDaoea)i Slib Jabiu^B army proceeded there by river. ^ Ahmad Beg 

t IW a graphic cmtmpomj aooonat of this wsrfarci see IaMiiaia»li4* 
Jahangiri flPars. text, Fwo. S, pp. 218-121), and the Tatiik (p. 388). Ibraldai 
23|Sii was killed near the tomb of his son at Bajtnahal, cm the beaks of the 
Ganges. Oar author appears to have borrowed his aocOont (in an abridged 
form) from the Iqbalaami^ though there are slight variations. In the text 
we are told that Ibrahim battle had with him ** thonsaads of 

cavalry and infantry,” whilst in the ** Iqbalnamah,** it is mentioned thait 
Ibrahim fian had wirii hi”* «iilv “ one thonsand cmvalry.” 

i Ibrahim Khin Fatih Jang was a son of Itamd-n-danlah Mirza Ghias* 
His real name was Hirsa Ibrahim. 

In the oommencement of his career, he held the office of BaMsM and 
Wagia^navU at Ahmadabad in Onjrat. In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he received the title of ** Khan*** and the manfah of hoear and pangadi, and 
was promoted to the office of Imperial SalAaliff Slid 4as gradually farther 
advanced to the rank of Panjhagari and to the office of Snbadar (or Tieeroy) 
of Bengal and Orissa, receiving at the same time the titles of ** Ibrahiih Khan 
Fatih Jang.” In the 19th year of Jahangir’s roign, Prince gfeah Jahan 
invaded Orissa and Bengal rid Tellngana. On hearing of this news, Ibrahim 
KhIn moved from Dacca (which was then the Viceregal Capital, and where his 
family and treasures were) to Akbarnagar or Bajmahal. Princo gb*h Jah&n 
sent messengers to him, to win him over to his side, but he proved unflinching 
in his loyalty to the Emperor, and foil fighting heroically in the battle of 
Bajmahal, near the maosolemn of his son* Ibrahim Khan’s reply to Prince 
Sbkh Jahan, is a model of dignified and firm protest coached in the best dtp* 
lomatio form of the Persian langaage, and is worth quoting 

Uau JU j . c-w 

• S<>A 4SUi) ^ 

j JjP j\ja di 

dif ^ jka fMpi 

j}{jB uiflp * S^iiU d^ Cm«| pljuo iS 

diAU JUlf ^ 3fA*| b ^ lajy^ 

• d^ 41^ daj 

(See Mamr^ul^Umra, Vol. I, p. 135). 

8 At this time, the Musalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal continued 
(See Jraosif, p. 183, Vol. I), to be at Dacca or Jahangtrnagar, which appears 
to have been so named during the Vlceroyalty of Islam SSl^n I, owing 
to tho decisive battle which was fought under its walls on 9th Muharram 
1021 A»H« or 2nd March, 1612 A.C., in tho seventh year of Emperor 
25 
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city, saw ^ w except in surti^er, a|i3 thiittf li 

litogir^s acooBsion, between tbe Aff^na under Khirajifc Osnam Xi<^^ 

aad lliiji^ Gbnjait IQiiii 

lslSH431iii^ wbioh finally omthed Afi^n rasiirtsiiioa % 

And Oriiia» and drmlj eonaoHdated Mii|^ anpremapy tbropigboirt tiieaa 
Fnwtaoas* (geepp* d(M4, Faac. 1, Pen. printed texjt of Ig^ofnaam^-v 
Mhmgiri^ a oimtemporaiy reoord» and alto Z^wh for fispinatniig demrip^oas 
of tlili aangoinary and decisive battle near Dacca), Stewaii winngly pliMsea 
tim battle ** cm the banlcs of tbe Sabamarika !n OHasa,** Oaman baliig itoiity 
rode at the battle on a rogne elepbant called Bakftta* IIAiiy |ntpeiialiBt 
leaidenip anch aa Sjed Adam Barha» gbaitt A(dPb.Ifti^r gl^iDi 
Kh&n fell at the battle, which was half decided in f avonr of Osman, Wben a 
chance amw-ahot wounded Daman on. the forehead, and, conpled with the 
arrivals of Knijbhl reinforcement under Mn*taqqld Khan and Abdas Salim 
Qin, aaved the disaster, and turned it Into a victory. 

It would appear that when in the 19th year of Jahangir's reign com- 
apondtng' to 1083 A.H. Prince gbih Jahin rebelling against bis father, invad* 
ed Bengal, the Mngbal Bengal Viceroy, Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang (a .relation 
of Umpress Nur Jahin) had moved from his capital at Dacca or ^baiiglr* 
nagar to Bajmabal or Akbamagar, The X^balnamah-i^Jnhangir (p. Slg, Faso. B, 
printed text), a contemporary record, states that IhrahWe troops were 
aoaMeied at the time on the borders of Magha, wbioh signifies South Western 
Behar, Owing to paucity of troops (the Moasirexplidns otherwisa), Ibrahim 
did not tlnnk of f(^ying the fort of Bajmahal which was large, hot en« 
trencdmd himself in the mausoleum of his son, situate within the Fort and 
slose to the river Qanges. Jah&n moved from Burhanptlr in the Dakhin 
acroes Talingana into Orissa, overran it across PipU and Katak, and moved 
to Bardwan across Barkar Madaran, and after capturing Bardwaa (where 
Salih was commandant) marched up to Bajmahal, where the great battle was 
fought, and after defeating Ibrahim j^an, proceeded to Dacca, whither 
Ahmad Beg £hln (nephew of Ibrahim and of Empress Kur Jah&n) had previ- 
omdy retreated after Ibrahim's death. Ahmad Beg surrendered to 8||i^ JahSn 
at Dacca (according to the Zuzuh and Kaosir) with forty-five lacs of treasore 
and 600 elephants* ghah J^n leaving Darab Khi n (a son of Hirza Abdnr 
Bahim ]g|an E^anin) as Governor of Bengal, marobed back westward across 
Bengal, Behar and Jaunpur to Benares, where he was opposed and checked hy 
Mahabet Eiin. (Sce Iqhalnimah^i-Jah^iri, Faso. 8, Pars, text, pp.215, 216, 
217, fiSfi, fififi, BBS, 238, 289]« gbah Nwwaz .S3|an was the eldest son of Abdor 
Bahim Khan4*Kh«n&n ; his life also is given in the Boosir-ul- Umara, 

I Ahmad Beg was a son of Kuhamm^ gbarif, and a nephew of 
Ibiehtm g|in Fateh Jang, the Bengal Viceroy, and of Bmpross Nur Jahin. 
At the time of Prince ghih Jahan's incursion into Orissa and Bengal, he was 
Deputy ODyemor of Orissa. Ho was at the time engaged In an expedition 
against Kburda. On hearing of ghih JahSn's invasion, he withdrew to Pipli 



of 11^ W 

wi& ilio^ Hki ftinooV oipbm wwi otimi Io^'ooo&t 

Sbto'a tm«T^ Bea^ gooSa^ 
dofiiMUi^ fltei iiloM 

liOe of n^oOB wore o(mfiscated« l%e Prinfse released from Oonlbie* 

ioii of tliO Sbio-i-llMu^ wibo had IdlM^ 

been k prison, aadeiaeiing fromhiman c)ail^ erntroeted k hte 
the Qotemment of Bengal, and took along with him ae boelageti 
the latter's wife and ft son, Shih Nawaz hS^Sn.^ The Frinoe 0mk 
Ba^h Bhim,^ son of Bajah Karan, with a larg^ loree, as his 
Depnigr to Patna, and he followed himself with 'Abdi^hili 

(Hs^hsad^naiteni), thenoe to Kstak, and not foeliog bimseH aeome mn 
tlwce, aanobed first to hardwsa, whence he went to Bajtnahsl or Akbenisgir, 
and jobied his nnole Ihrahim ^in. Being defeated in the battle tlieie, 
Ahmad Bag mored to Daooa (which Was then the Vioeiegai oa|ntal of Bengal, 
and whete the f amilj^ and treasures ^ Ibrahim were), but was semi 
orertabm thm by Fzince gh^h dahin, towhom he snnendered. Ongbib 
Jahin's aooesslon, k was appointed Baajdar of Siwastaa. (See lfaasirHi|« 
Unmti, p. 104, VoL I). 

I In the text there is some mistake. When Daidb Khin (second son of 
MIm Abdor Bihim BBiin4-Khinanl was made Qoveraor of Bengal, gb^h 
Jahia Seek bis wife, a son anda dan^ter,and slim a son of 6bih Kawis |Dkitt 
(eldei^'m of the Sb^n-i-l^dtain] as hostages (see Mcuuir-vJi-UimQm)* y#h 
Haiwiz wasnottslcen as a hostage, as the text Tonld imply, Darib was 
subsequently killed by Ifahabet Sbdn, at the instance of Jabangir* The 
following chronogram is given in the Kaatir^ul-UfiMbra (p. 17, VoL H), as 
yieldliig the date of Dirib’s death (1084 A.H.) 

aCmm ^ 

8 Blm Dia, the Kaohwsh Eajput, was at first attached as usib in the 
Financial Department under Todar Hal, end soon gained Akbsr's fiavonr by 
blsiefnlnrity and industry. Bmperor Jabaagir conferred on him the title of 
’Bajih Kaanm,' but owing to bia disgeioefiil flight during tbe wnrs in the 
3Mh|B»bekat Jahingk*^ JabaagiriB stated to have ousasd him 

thiis.}^**WhmL thou wort in Bai Sal’s servioe, thou hadst a lueM per d 

bntiqyfatbertookaaii^erest in thee, and made thee on 4^* Bo not 
Bi|^E»6ti think fil|^ o diagvooeful thiogf Alaa, thy ililei Bajah Hanoi, 
eof^ to have taught tiieebettaei Hayest thou die without tlit oomfrrta of 
thy Biith*'* Bia aons were Die aad Dalfip Dia^Bhhu Die ki not 

w eiH ianod a»cMigathiiecwis(*ee Bkiolu Tr., Ain, Tei 1, p* 48B). But one 
Bhimmi^ iameniionei (see Blooh. T^., Am, Yid. X, p. 41B), asMgW the 
gwaii m ia iilH<idlmtoribW<>fBoi*k»M^^ ThisBhlttiStqb|w«s 
MMkihiXhddiiUifr theM &lh iahan^s fbigiu A noBmr laua 
Kamui li m ml ioiied ia the (p. 801, Yol. II). 
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l^n and 0her offiners* t|ba ^ub&li of Pa^ waa asaigned 
as a /a^tV to Pmeb Parvis, tlio latter Imd appcdated tia Plwfin, 
Makbaiae M its Governor, and Al&k Yir Sbin, son of 

Ifiskkdr and £bdn as its Fanjdlra. On the 

at*rival of i^jak Bhlm, they lost conmge, and had not even 
the boldness to skelter tkeiuselvea in the fcn^ of Patna, 
till ike arrival of anxiliaries* They fled from Patna to Allahabad. 
Bajah Bh!m witkoat movement of tlie aword or ike apear, 
entered the city, and aubdaed the Siib&k of Behar. Ski^ 
Jakan followed, and the JligirdUrB of that tiMt went to 
meet him. Syed Mubarik, who waa Commandant of the fort of 
Bobtis, leaving the foi*t in charge of a samindar, kaatened to pay 
hia reapeots to the prince. The Prince aent Abdnll&k Sk&n with a 
body of troops towards the Sflb&k of AUaliabad,aiid sent Daria Sb&n 
with another body of troops towards the $flbih of Ondh, whilst 
after a while, leaving Bairim Beg to rale over the ^flbib of 
Behar, the Prince himself advanced towards those parts. Before 
Ahdnllah crossed the river at Ghansa, J&hgnglr Qnli XbilDf* 
son of Bk&n *Aeim Kokih who was Governor df Janhpflr, being 


I i Mttthalig IChan was in the beginning in tbQ ■errioe ot rdiise rsrfis 
and gradaallj by bis merit and ability • advanced . himself to the olh^o of 
Diwan under the Prince* He was subseqaent.^ promoted to the oAoe of 
i^ubadar of Patna (which was then in the Uyul or jagir of Prince Parvis). In 
the 19th jear of Iahaiigir*a reign, when Prinpe Skth Jahin invaded Bengal 
and Behar vid Telingana and Orissa, and advanced towards Patna, after Hie 
fall of Ibrahim Khiin Fatih Jang (the Bengal Viceroy), accompanied by 
Rajah Bhim, son of Kana Amar 8in|^ (in the text Bana Karan), Hii|^lir 
j^an (though he had with him Allahyir Kh&n. son of Iftikhir Khan, and 
Sber Khan Afghan), instead of holding out in the fort of Faina, fled to 
Allahahad. After ghHi Jahan’s accession, Muhhali? Kh&n was appo^iied 
Fanjdar of Qorakpur, and in the seventh year of 6h«h Jahan’s rai^ was 
a)^inted a cmninauder of Three Thousand and also Sabadar of Telingana: 
He died in the 10th year of ghidi Jahan’s reign. (See p. 4S8, Tok. 112, 

S His real name was MIrta ghsiiisl,andhe was the eldest son of gl^ n ’Asam 
Hirsa ’Asia Kokah. At the eiri of Akbar’s reign, gbsmsi was a Comntander 
rf Two Thousand, and in the third year of Jahanglr^s reign, he received the 
fciiie of ‘^lahingir Qnli |^an,^ vacant by the death .of Jahingir Qnli ]^n 
Lilaii Beg, Governor of Behar, and was sent to Qujrat as deputy of his father, 
wim was GovemoK of Gnjrat. Snbseqnently, gkamri was made Governor of 
Jannpnr* When Prince |^ah Jahin. invaded Behsr from Bengal, and the 
ftdWs vanguard tinder Abdullah iQitn Fim Jang and Biith Bhiin erdssed 



bad last ^ 

U> AU^bad. 4;bdiillaii qauddj adi^iumd to tlie toivii of JiiiMi» 
wbicb to Qa inde of ilia GiuEigas mi 

eacfutipod ib/m. Aa iio had taken a iotiQa of laige ▼oBeele 
him from Bpagal, adth the help of eannonade crofiaing ilie meri 
he enoampe at the pleaeantlj^sitiuito cit^ of Allahabad, while! 
the matn lodfy of Jabftn’s aannjr pushed up to Jannptor. 


PBINCE SHAH JAHAN'S FIGHTINGS WITH THE 
IMPERIAL ARMY, AND HIS WITHDRAWAL TO 
THE DAKHIN. 

When news of Shah Jahan’s advance towards Bengal 
and Orissa reached the Emperor, he sent ordeia to Prince Pf^a 
and Mahabet ]^an, who were in the Dakhin, to maroh 
qnickly towards theSahahs of AHahabad and Behar, so that in case 
the Nizim of Bengal was unable to oppose sncoessfull j the advance 
of gb&h Jahan’s army, they were to engage Sh&h Jahan. In the 
meantime, news of the fall of Nawab Ibrahim Shan Fateh Jang, 

at ChaiiBa to proceed ie Allahabad, Jidiangir Qiili Khan fled from Jannpur to 
Allahabad and joined Kina Buaiam Safari there. He anbaeqnentlj beoatne 
Governor of Allahabad, and on Shih Jmhiii’a aocenioD, was appointed 
Governor of Surat and Janagarh. He died in lOSi A.H* at Surat. (See 
Maaaif-uhUmara, p. 624, VoL I, Pen. text). 

1 Miraa Rnstam Safavl was a son of 8iil|aii Hosain Mfrza, grandacm of 
i^ih lamail, king of Persia. Mlrsa Bnstam was appointed by Akbar, .Goveffr 
nor of Multan; Akbar also made him a PanjhaearT, and gave him MuHan as 
Jagir, One of his daughters was married to Prince Parvis, and anoth^ to 
glifth Shnja*. He enjoyed great influence with Jahangir who made him a 
Shf Othhosjarif and also QovemcH: of Allahabad, whaoh he aimcessfally held 
against gh^h Jahaa’s General, Abdullah Uin, forcing the latter to retire to 
Jhosi. He was SnbSeqnently Governor of Behar. ghah Jahan pensioqed 
him and he died at Agra in 1061. It it worthy of interest to note thi^ 
his grandson, Mirsa Igiafghikan (son ti Him Hasan Safari) was Faiii4ai;;l>f 
Jessore in Bengal, where he died in 1073 (see Blooh. Tr., Ain, p. 8i 4^q/: I). 
After him, I guess Mlnsanagar (a seat of old Jessore Mosalman VhujdarB) is 
named. The family still survives there, though impoverished^^/^afgkikanV. 
son, Ma»a Saifn-d^din. ^avi, acoe|>ied the title of **IDiln ** uadec 
Bmperor Anrangseb. (See .yoo«tr-ri*l?ieertt, Pers. teat, p. 47S, Vot ritt 
The JiOuuir (printed text),etales that on the death of his father, Ifasa 
Haean Ssfnvi, Mirsa Salshiton was appokited Fanjdar of * Hast * in SengiL 
* User ’ is evidently a nusprint or a mhmi^ng for * Jasar * (Jessore). 
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Beofal, mudied iiia wlio tbi^ 

fn^tioae orders lo Priaoe Haltaiiei Ilia* 

PmrviM witk Mkbahet Sb&o aiid other cdfie^ 

Beitgal and Behan As the Conixhander of ^ih artny, 

draeduK the boats towards his side, had forlaied the femes of 
the tiTor Ganges, some delay teas caused in the arriyal of the 
Imperialtsts. The ImperialiBtB, with considerable dilEcalty,/ col- 
lected thirty flotillas of boats from the samindars, and under lat- 
ter’s guidance selecting one ford, succeeded in crossing over. For 
some days, both the armies arrayed themselves in front of each 
other. As Imperialists numbmed 40,000, whilst ^ih Tallin’s 
army did not number more than 10,000, the advisers of 
ghah Jahan dissuaded the Prince from oflering battle. But 
Rajah Blum, son of Bana Karan, nnlike other advisers, displayed 
rashness, and with the rashness common to Rajputs insisted that 
ho would part company, unless they agreed to fight Prince 
ghah Jahan, of necessity, considered it expedient to humour Bhim’s 
wishes, despite paucity of troops, and passed orders for fightiog. 
Both sides rallying into ranks, oommenoed to fight ^ 

On both sides, the troops rallied into ranks, 

Holding in hand daggers, arrows and spears. 

i Prince Parvix was riie second son of Emperor Jaliatigir, and a great 
favourite with the latter. He imitated his father in everything, ** in dress, 
in quaffing wine, in eating, and in mght-keepmg (Iqhalfumah-t^Jahanffin, 
Fasc. 8, p. 879), and ** never disobeyed his Imperial father’s wishes.** He 
died at tho age of 86 years in the Dakhin, where he was employed in tub- 
jogating the country and in qaelliug the instureotion of RaUk Amber, in 
1085 A.H., that is, in the twenty-first year of Emperor Jahanglris acofssskm 
to the throne. He rendered also important services to his father, in opposing 
^ah Jahan*B invasion of Bengal, Behar, and Orissi^ and with the help of hj« 
generaliasimo, MaLabet Khan, defeated fik^h Jahan at Benares, and obliged 
the latter to abandon Behar, Bengid and Oriaea, and to beat a hasty retreat 
to the Dakhin* (See pp. 883, 289, 840, 878, 279fJqlHilnamah’i-Jahani/irif Faso 
8, Pers. text, which is a contemporary record). 

* See description of this battle at Benares between the Imperialista under 
Prince Parvis and MahabetKhan. and fik&h Jahin's troope, in the Iqbalmmeh* 
contemporary record, p, 288, Pers. text, fiblk Tallin was 
totally defeated, owing to the raehneaa of hia favonrite officer, fiajah Bkim, 
who himeelf ffiU %htang, being cut to pieoea by the Imperialiete. The 
UmtkHd^Ufnara states that the battle took place on tho ride of 
(JfeAr-i-Taiiiis) in the Bubnrba of Beoicea* 
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ttsin|ioi ' 

f m, the 8 v 9 of war blaoed op. 

Fimt from lK>lh sidos^ iho artillery of the ganhers, 
Commeticed soattemg ftre on the hosts. 

From the smoke of tlie gap* waggons of the two forces, 

You might say a pitchy clond had formed. 

The cannon-balls showered like hail, 

Yea a storm of destrnction blew : 

Yea tite heads and hands, the breasts and feet of the Com* 
Blew like wind on all sides. [manders, 

From blood, yea on every side a stream flowed, 

Yea like fish, the bodies of the heroes throbbed. 

On every side showered stone-rending arrows ; 

They passed right through every body that tiiey lodged in. 
From swords and spears, bretists were torri to shreds ; 

The corpses of heroes fell on the ground. 

But the Imperialists, like stars. 

Hemmed in on the army of the Prince. 

They surrounded the latter in that battle, 

Yea as the ring encircles the finger. 

From Sliali Jaban's array, Rajah Bhlm the valorous, 

Was not cowed down by this .slaughter* 

Some of his race who weix? bis comrades, 

Hurled themselves on the enemy’s force. 

They spurred their horses, yea like lions in fight, 

They drew swords, yea like w^atei dragons. 

Hy one gallant charge, they broke the enemy’s ranks, 

And swiftly attacked the enemy’s centre. 

Whoever stood in the way of that force, 

They hurled down his head on the dust. 

But the veteran Imperialists, 

When they saw that suddenly a calamity had come, > 

Spurred on their chargers from every side. 

And attacked that elephant-like hero, Bhlm. 

They cut up his body with the sword, 

And hurled him down from his steed on the dust. 

Other commandei's and officers (of Shah .hdiau). 

Could not advance to his (BMm’s) rescue. 

The gutiners, on seeing this crisis, leaving the artillery, 



flad, And the WM oaptofed % Dam 

!Sb&n and othm* and Generali ceasing to fight, deeaihped* 

TjRe Imperialists, eollecting from all sides like a oirele formed hy 
a pair of compasses, sarronnded the Prinoe, who remained at the 
centre. Save and except the elephants oanying flags and standards, 
and select targeteem who were behind the Prince, and ^Abdallah 
S]^an who stood to his right-hand side at a short distance, not a 
single soul remained. At this moment, an arrow hit the hoi«e 
of the Prince. When ^Abdallah Shan saw that the Prince would 
not retire from the field, he moved up, and by nse of great 
entreaties and exhortations, succeeded in bringing out the Prince 
from the field, and placing before him his own horse, induced the 
Prince to mouHt.it. In short, from the battle-field up to Robtas, 
the contest did not cease. As at this time. Prince Murad Bakh^ ‘ 
was bom, and long marches could not be made, leaving him to 
the protection of God and appointing ^edmit Parast Khan and 
some other trusty servants to take care of him, Shih Jahan with 
other Princes and adiierents slowly marched towards Patna and 
Behar« At the same time, letters were received from people in 
the Dakhin, especially from Maiik ‘Ambar* the Abyssinian 

I He was the fourth and youn^eet son of Snah Jahnn, whose other sone 
were (1) Dara ghekoh, (2) ShAh Shnja (8) AnrangKeb. — See p. 300, Tqhal- 
wi niah-%- Jahangir i, Fasc. 8, Pers. text. 

3 He gave no end of trunblo to Jahangir. His ineurrection ip fully 
deseribod in the Iqbalnarnnh-i^Jahmigirif a contemporary record, Fasc. 3, 
pj). 284 to 238. TJje anthor of the Jqbalnamah-uJahangtri pays a high tribute 
to his military genius end generalship, to his administrative capacity and 
vigorous rule in tho Dakhin. (See p. 871, Faso 3, Iqhalnamah^i-Jahangiri* 
Pers. text). He died at the ripe old age of eighty, holding his own against 
the Imperialists to the last. After Malik Ambar the Abyssinian’s death, his 
generalissimo, Yaqut l^an the Abyssinian, together with Malik Amber’s son, 
Fatih Khan, and other officers of Niaam-nl-Mulk. submitted to Khan Jahin. 
Jahangir’s Viceroy or §ubadar in the Dakhin, in the twenty-first year of 
Jahangir’s accession, (See p. 280,. Faso. 8, Pers. text, Iqbalnamah-i Jahangiri), 

T!%e Maasir-ul- Umm a (Yoh 111, p. 7), gives some additional facts about 
him. It states that Malik Amber was an Abyssinian slave of the Bijapur 
king, Nizam When in 1009 A.H., Queen Cliand Sul];in or €hand BibI 

was killed, and the fort of Ahmadnagar fell Into the hands of Akbar’s ofiloers, 
and Bahadur Nizam was taken prisoner, and kept in the Gwalior fort, 
Malik Amber and Raja Mian proclaimed their independence. Malik Amber 
brought to his control the territory extending from the limits of Tclingana to 
a point, four leroh from Ahmadnagar and eight kroh from Daulatabad. lu 
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tviiini. «8t«mri|h ' .ffbUi " ;' 

-aftor .nMiM%:.iluMm{H^ DMb :S]»i» 'aftW: -tel^af>liMi^ - 
iMd > M « l » fl !i*i» ot Baikal, is ordar to jok t)M 

in Ui owii^ to his disiojnlty maiA ]titnfiK^ 

» sri^oiif m m liis fopltii^ 

ssmtiiAttS» fiixtoati4^^^^^ trigs c^hi| 

insreht Mid thiit» tbefslcirey to egress beiBg diiSeiilt, he heggid 
to be ejoeaised* fib^ Jsh&ii losiiig sH hopes of birib’s Mrisedt 
Mid lusriii^ no b^y of imps oapoble of aotioa, wee bbliged witli 
o sonowlal hsort, Mid in an atizioas mood, after Waring Dirih 
13iiii’s son in ohasge of AbdoUih Sbftn, to numb towntds Abbar- 
nagar (Bajmnhy). IVom tbenoe oarfying all bonsehold parapber « 
nal^, wbiob bad haea left there, Shab Jahftn marobed'baok towards 

1010 A.H., qWm to Naadirok, a battle waa fought between Malik Amber end 
llirsa Izaj, eon of Abdnr Sahbn Shtn-i-Spoiin. Malik Amber wee woaaded, 
bat the Khia-i-Khanin. kaowiag the adreteary’i oapaoltr, waa gled to arrange 
terma of peace. When Akber died, jmd dfauwiiaioiia broke oat between 
Bmperor Jehaiigir and hia a^ Prince S|ih Jahdni MaHk Amber meWliaiig 
a large loroe enorettohed on Imperial territoriea. In oenaeqnenoe, during 
Bmperor JabangVa reign, the Irapwieliata were oonatantlj engaged in war- 
fare egainat Malik Amber, iriio held out to the laat, and died a natnral death 
in 1085 A.S. He Ilea bnried in a manaoleiun at DanlaOlbiA between tbe 
Sbrinea of SbSb Mnntajab-ud-dm Zarba khab and Qbth Bajari Qatt&l. Tbe 
antbor of tbe Jfaai«r-n{.l7mara pays a high tribate to Malik Amber, as a 
general and ae a seldier, and alao aa n leader of men and aa an adminiatrator. 
He mled bis domlnioni vigoronalj, atamping ont all tarbalenoe, weeding oat 
all bad oharaotera, maintained perfeot peaeo in hia domaina, and always 
strove for the well-being and happineaa of the anbjeote he ruled. In riie 
village of Sh*^M^tLioh waa aubaeqnently named Aurangibad), he digged 
tanka, laid oat pablio garden^ and boilt lofty palaoea. He waa libaml in 
cUaritiea, and reiy joat, and very piona. A poet haa written about bim. 

dXa JU^J* Jl 

1 From the battle-field of Benarea, after defeat. Shah Jnhan rStreSled to 
Bohtaa (np to which deanltory fighting wbb kept ap between the Imperialisis 
and 6||ih J^ahia’a troopa), thenoe marched to Patna and Behar town, and 
thence to GNuriii or Teliagarhi fort. Whilst at 0arhi, ghth Jahin sommoiied 
hia Gfovemor of Bengal, Darib ]^in, to join him. but the latter made exenaeii 
whereon Jahan beooming dispirited went to Bajmuhal, and retreated 
thenoe to the Bakhfn (being hotly pnrsaed by Prinoe Parvis end Mahabet 
Kbsnl aoroea Sai'kar Madaran, Midnipsr, Orissa and Teliagaiia. (Bee 

Igb^aaflioh-i*JaAaas»ri, Faeo, 8, PP* 
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the Dakinti hy the eaceie route' that he had ooine. Ahdnllih , 
on knowing the disloyalty and villainy of D&rSb lEbSn, slew 
the letter's grown*xip son, and satisfied his gmdge. Althongh 
Shi^h Jahan sent orders to pi'event the son being killed, these had 
no effect. When the news of gfeah Jahan's retreat from Bengal 
to the Dakhin reached the Emperor, the latter ordered that 
Miikb^ln? ShSn should quickly go to Prince Parviz, who had 
gone to Bengal in pursuit of Shah Jahan, and taking np the office of 
ififaafowal (Superintendent of Revenue), should send the Prince with 
other leading noblemen to the Dakhin. Consequently, Prince 
Parviz left for the Dakhin, entrusting the Sfibah of Bengal 
to the Jagir of Mahabet and his son Khan&bz^ Sh^n. 


THE ASSIGNMENT OF BENGAL IN JAGiR TO 
MAHiBET,SB[AN ^ AND HIS SON* 

When the §ubah of Bengal was assigned, in the shape of 
Jagir^ to Nawab Mahabet and his son Shanabzad £han, 

t Mahabet Khan distinguished himself under Emperor Jahangir in the 
long war carried on in the Dakhjn. He was early attached by the Emperor 
to Prince Parviz, as ataliq and generalissimo, when the Prince was sent to the 
Dakhin to quell the insurrection there. Where Prince Shah Jahan sabse- 
qnontly I'ebelled against his father (Emperor Jahangir), and marching out 
from the Dakhin across Talingaua invaded Orissa and over>ran Bengal and 
Rehar, the Emperor ordered Mahabet Qan along with Prince Parviz to oppose 
ghah Jahan’s progress. In this, Mahabet ^an (along with Prince Parriz) 
completely succeeded, inflicted a crushing defeat on Shah Jahan on the battle- 
held of Benares, and compelled the latter to beat a hasty retreat across 
Behar, Bengal and Orissa into the Dakhin. For this signal military service, 
Mahabet Khan received from Prince Parviz (no doubt, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Emperor) Bengal in jagir. His head was soon turned, and he failed 
to send to the Emperor the war-elephants taken by him in Bengal, and also 
failed to remit the Imperial revenue from Bengal. For this, the Emperor 
summoned him to his presence for chastisement, when Mahabet Kh&n adopted 
the extraordinary and impudent step of getting at the person of the Emperoi', 
and placing the latter for some time under surveillanoe— from wlliioh at 
length fhe Emperor was rescued by the bold stratagem of his Queen, Nur 
Jahan Begam. Mahabet was then sent away in disgrace to Thata, whence he 
went to Gnjrat, and joined the rebel Prince, fihah Jah^. (See pp. 228, 238, 
285, 238, 239, 244, 246, 248, 262, 268, 254, 266, 256, 267, 258, 269, 260, 261, 
263, 276, 277, Faso. 3, Pera. text Jqhalnamah4 Jahangir%t ft contemporary 
/ecord, and also Macufir^ul-Umarayp. 886, Vol. III). 
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they, piMtiiiif eompany with Prince Pm w, wjardied to BeogOil. 
And ordeiw ’Weiw gifoii to the ^uninders ei that coootry to oeaea 
impeding Dii^b Sbiin, and to allow him to o»)me. £>&r6h £bi% 
without any impediment, came to M&hahet Bat when the 

news o! D&t'UVe comiag to M&habet ISjiin reaohed the £mper<m, 
the latter sent an order to If ihabet Shin to the following efleot : 

W'hat expediency dost thon see in aparitig that villain P It behoves 
yon, instantly on I'eading this, to send the head of that misohievons 
rebel to the Imperial presence/’ Mdhabet SJian, carrying ont the 
Emperor’s order, beheaded Dirab £ban, and sent the latter’s head 
to the Emperor. And as Mahabot £b&ti had not sent to the 
Empercnr the elephants that he had captured in Bengal, and had 
defaulted in payment of a large amount of the Imperial Berenue, 
the Emperor* passed orders to the effect that *Arab Dast Qht^ib^ 
should go to Mftliabet Eb&n, confiscate the elephants and send 
them to the Emperor, and tell Mahabet Sban, that if he got proper 
accounts, he should submit them personally to the Emperor, and 
pay up all Revenue arrears to the Imperial exchequer. M&habet 
hrst sent the elephants to the Emperor, and subsequently 
after appointing his son S]}aoahzad to be ^ubadar of 

Bengal, set out to meet the Emperor with four or fire thousand 

From the Jfawir-uMJmara (p. 385, Vol. Ill), the following additional 
facts about Mahabet j^an are gleaned. His real name was Zamanah Beg, 
his ftither*8 name being ^iwar Beg Kabnll. He was a Baaavi Sayyid. 
GhTwar Beg came from Shiras to Kabul, and thenoe to India, and entered 
Akbar’s senrice, and distinguished himself in the battle of Ohitor. Zamanah 
Beg, in yonth, entered Prinoe Sallm*8 servioe as an ahadi, and soon was 
advanced to the office of Bi^^^ under the Prinoe. In the beginning of 
Jahangir’s reign, Zamanah Beg was appointed to be commander of three 
thoosand, and received the title of Mahabet He was deputed to serve 

with Prinoe Jahan in the Dakhin, and in the 12th year of Jahangir's 
r^ign, was appointed $ubadar of Kabul. In the l7th year, dissemfions broke 
ont between Bmperor Jahangir and Prinoe Qk^h Jahin, and Mahabet Kh&n 
was reoalled from Kabul. When Jahin asoended the throne, he ad- 
vanoed Mahabet Kh&n to the rank of Baft kssari, and conferred on him the 
title of ** Kh&n-i" in^s «*« SipisUir,** and appointed him $ubadir of Ajmir, and 
next, ^nbadar of the Dakhin. He died in 1044 A.H. 

1 He appears to have been employed by Bmperor Jahangir on similar 
missions with reference to other refraotory prinoesand offioers, snob asHoshang, 
son of Prinoe Danyal, and Abdnr Bahim Kh in-i- ]pi in&n and Mihabev 
(See p. 244, Iqtalnamah-i-JaMngm Pers. text, Faso. 8, and also Muastr^ai* 
Umara, p. 393, ToL 8). 



Moiid4ltini^ mnkj^ mA mofared ioniiwiiljr in mm 

mf m imjary w«r» $M&mpUA affMiiii hm Imimw, pmpdrfy 
pt Uft, Imi with hk UmiXf mi diildrea would hi yw| w iff i d to Um 
murtj^|de«i. Vhtngoy of iikiCTiyml rtodbod tii» Iwy a w ortor 
Wii fmmi tfait he woeld sot he gnmied m imdieiioii to lm§ m 
he did not poy tip the Beraiee «rreir« to the Impeiriil laoliefMn 
tod 80 long m he did not redren hy mmkmjA joetiee the pshlio 
giievenoee aguaet hnn. Afterwuds eimmoaingto hiepmenne 
iott of GhwejA^ Kakshhandi, to whom MilmlieirBl4«N 
without* the Rmperor'e approv^al, had betrothed hie daaghtir, the 
Smperor had him dugraoefodljr whipped aad threwa into pmeoii» 
with hia neck bomid uid head hare. la the morniaf, Ifihabet 
Sbh& oat with his oaealry, and withoat maldiig obMaiiee to 
the Emperor, ia aa insolent and daring .maimer hiroitt ^n tiba 
door of the Emperor’a Private Ohaiaber,* entered it with four 
handred or five handred Bajpats, ealnied the Emperor in hunting 
and travelling suit, and marched back towards hie own reeidenee.* 

1 In^ p, 268, Faso. 8, '*|;ht*aiah Umar 

NehfhhMidi.'’ 

8 In the printed text, the words oecnr ** fSmi ** whioh if 

dbeioiulj a mistake. The wctrds should be gi/* (Sae 

p. 268, Faso, 8, Iqbalnamah^i-Jtthtn^ri)^ 

8 Ib the printed Persiaa text, there is a mistake : the word ** dihk^ ** 
(see p. 886, FaBO.8, Iqbahutmuh) hi misprinted in ^e Bipes as ** ytf." 
The Ghnsalkhana or * Bathing Boom * was a hixnry in Mnfjbal d^: it was 
fitted up elegantly with cooling apparates and on snltry dnys, ihiB 
Bmperors and the Mngfial Omara passed much time in it, transseting has- 
intm.. Thns, * ^nsalklaaa* gtadnallj oama.>to signify a * Private Chamber, 
ora *i||ss|^hte*a/ 

8 The anther of the Kipae has borrowed tbo aoooant fnm &e Ifhohumiah. 
u^mhmtgiri (see pp. 2S6-267, Fseo. 8), but in his attempt to oondense it, be has 
rendered his acMwont slip-shod and oonfosed. The anther of the Jqhalnamak^ 
i*Jakan0ri, named Mn'tamid Khin, was JahangVe Bakh^i at the time, and 
was an eye-witnens of what ooonrred. From the aooonnt riiat he gives, it 
appears that the Emperor was' rotarning at the rime to Htedsetan firom 
Xabah that he had his camp pitched on the banks of the river Bihat (or 
Jbaism), rii« t he was alone there with some oonrriers, sneh an *Arab Dast 
a^b, Sftr ,Hans&r Badakhsh?, Jawsber S^in tbe Innnrii, firns Bi2n, 
Ebidmat Khan the Bmincb, Baland ^•dmmt Pant fi||in, Fasih 
end throe or fonr others, that all the rote of the Imperial ottoers and atten- 
dante inohidiBg Asif Kl|in the Prime Minister, had lefi. and e ro a s s d over to 
the eastern banks of the river Semhig, ibarafove, this epportniiity, Mibabe 



lii tli« flmy htd iroiia toira^ Tlmtaiif VA^i^ 

Slipiirfii In theiiittttitittn, 

4iedu Sbiu^ hiA nntrenoiied biniielf ia tlb fort 

*mj laorebod budk to tlioBakMn. Kikobot 
Slliii after roaohinf Tkatah aeat letters to Jibia, airowfag 
Itis lojaitjrf and gbih Jikftii b(^g eoitoiiliited, M&hi^ MkA 
eotored the{<aPuier*B p^moe. Ia ocmseqaeiuMi, the ^Hbah of Bengal 
was transferred from Sb&oaksid Sb&a,- son ot M&habet SbiOi to^ 
Mokkaram lEb&n,* son of Hnaxsam SlMln, and tbe Prorinoe ol 

Qia, lasTiag seme Bsjpat troops to guard tbe bridge, marobed np to the 
Imperial teat with a ho^ number ol Bajpiit oaifalry. At the thee, the 
Emperor wee reposing in the Uaskhlni. tiEihidwt ]Q[in fearlesify broke 
open the door, and entered it with about S(10 Bijpnt oaralry, and paid 
obeiaaaoe to the Bmperor. The Sntperor coming out of the tent, aeated 
himself on the Imperial Pabtnqnizi, which had lain in front of the tent* 
Ilihabet Qin oama quite oloee to the palanquin, and addresaed the Bmperor 
as follows : ** Fearing that through the yindiotlTeneas and malioe of Aaif 
Bhin. 1 ehould be diagnoed, tortured and killed, I have dared to take tlis 
daring step of perecmally throwing myaelf on the Imperial protection. fiire» 
if I deserre to be killed and punished, kill and punish me in^our Imperial 
presenee** (p. S66, Faso. 8, Iqbalmamah), In the meantiine, Hihabet filn'e 
Bajpttt oaralry surrounded the Imperial tent from all sides. Then If ihatet 
Khin told the Bmperor that that was the usual rime for the Bmperor to go 
out hunting, and asked the Bmperor to mount a horse. The Bmperor mount- 
ed e horse, and went out some distaiiee and then Ibarmg the horse meante^ 
an elephant. If ihahet l^in in hnnring dress eooompenied the Bmperor and 
led the latter- to hie own oamp* Finding that Nar Jahan Begam had bemi 
left behind, he led back the Bmperor to the Inq^erial tent, but In the moan- 
rime Kur Jahan had gone aoroes the rirer and had joined her brother, Astf 
B|in and waa busy oonoerting measnrea to xesoue tha Bmperor. After mnat 
days, by adoption at an ingenious and a bold stvatagem— when the efforts of 
all the Imperil offloBEi had fiu]ed-<-*Nur Jahan snooeeded in resouing her 
Boyal Oonabrt, end in baniriimg Mihabet 5kdn, who was sent in diagraoe 
to Thatah. (See p. 870, Faso. 8, Iqhalmmah i^Jahimgiri) Ifahabet Khan 
suheeqnently joined 8h&h Jahin ia the Bakhin. 

t In the Iq^almamdht ** it appeara that Ptinee 

Jahan had gone from tlm^ Didthia to inrade the prorinoe of Tha^ Then 
dhsrifu-l-Hulk, on behalf of Prinoe ffliahriyir, held tbe Fort of Thateh with 
4,000 oavairy and 10,000 iofantry. On hearing the news, the Bmperor 
Jahangir sent an Imperial emny to rspel ttlih Jahaa’s inraaion, and ICIhabet 
B|in . was sent on the same emend* Sb^h Jahin wiaobliged to ratsa the 
siege, end to march bstok to the Mehin eid (See /stefiiameh and also 

Ifsiirii^^beuire, Pars, text, ftse. I* pp. 801*888). . 

f Ifukkaram Bisn wia a son of Shritt Baynsid MnaBam fikin* gnmdi* 
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Patna was 6iitrQgted4a.Minia Bnatam Safav!.^ It Is said t)mt on 
the day the patent transfemn^^ the ^dhahdarl of Bengal from 
Sbanahaid to Nawab Makarram was drawn np at 

fibS-l^^ahanab&d (Delhi), gtSh Neamatnllah* Piruzpufi composing 
a Qafidah (an Ode) in praise of Sh^Qfthz&d transmitted 

it to the latter, attd in this Qsfidah, there was one line which 
was indicative ot Eb&i^ftl^sad’s sapercession, and that line was 
this : — 




Translation t 

I am in love with thee, 0 budding rose, like a nightingale, 

Thy cypress, however, is a new spring and a sight to others. 

When Shanahzad Sb&n perused the above lines, he antici- 
pated his supercession, and made preparations to pack up. And 
after one month the Imperial order of recall was received by 
him. 

son of Shail^ Salim Ohishti of Fatihptir Sikri. Jahangir conferred on ShaiJdl 
Bayazid the title of Mneggam £han and made him ^nbadar of Delhi. Mnaj(^am 
^&n’a son, Mnkkaram ^in, was a son-m*law of Islam Khan I, Jahangir’s 
Viceroy in Bengal, and rendered important services nnder tb' Tatter. He 
conquered Knch Hi jo (a portion of Knch Behar) and captured its zemindar 
or Rajah, Pariohat { Padgl^namah 11, 64), and for some time remained as 
Governor of Kuoh Hajo. Later, he was appointed Governor of Orissa, and 
conquered Khnrdah (South Orissa) and annexed it to the Delhi Umpire. In 
the sixteenth year, he came to court, and was made i^nbadar of Delhi* In 
the 21st year, he was sent to Beng '' Governor in the place of Khanahaid 
Khin. Hahabet Khan’s son. (See pp. 266, 287, 291, Faso. 8, Iqhalmmah^u 
Jahangtrij and also MfiOtirrul-Ufiuira), A gale npset his boat, and he was 
drowned in the river with all his companions. 

i See n. ante. 

The author of the Iqhalnamah-i^Jahanglri mentions that Hlrsa Rustam 
Safavi was appointed by Jahangir ^ubadar of Tilayet-i-Behar and Patna, in 
the 21 St year of the Emperor^s reign. (See p. 280, Faso. 8, Pen. text, 
Jqhalnamah-UJahangirif and also JRaasiv-aZ-lTniara). 

6 Later on in the text, he is described as a Saint, in whom Prinee ‘^ah 
Shuji had great faith. 
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jraiftHAT OF NAWAB MUKK AEAM SSilT. 

In iibe 2l8t year o) the Emperor’s acoessipn, carresponding to 
1030 A.B*, Mukkarara Kban was appointed to the Kegamat of the 
^ihah of Bengal Many months had not elapsed, when by chance, 
an Imperial firman came to his address. The Kb&n m order to 
receive it, advanced,^ As the time for afternoon.prayer had arri ved» 
ho ordered his servants to moor his boat towards the bank, so that 
he might torn to business, after finishing prayer. The boatmen 
attempted to take the barge towards the bank. At this time, a 
strong wind blew, and sent, the boat adrift. A severe gale coupled 
with a storm* wave, caused ' the boat to sink. Mnkkaram fChin 
with his companions and associates was drowned, and not a single 
man escaped.* 

■ ■' ■ ■O 

NEZAMAT op NAWAB PIDAI KHAN.* 

When news of Mukkrara KbSn being drowned reached 
the Emperor in the 22Dd year of the Emperor’s accession 

I This inoident illustrates the solemn personalitj of the * Great Mughal * 
in those days, and the oeremonial homage paid him by his officers. The 
praotioe of advancing several miles to receive imperial orders and /innam, 
existed throughout the Mughal regime. 

S See similar account in Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiriy Faso. 8, Pers. text, 
p 287. 

• ” Fidai ghln ” and “ Jan Nisir J^nn ** or Janba* ” were his 
titles, his name being Mirza HedHitullah. He should not be confounded with 
Mir Zarif who also received the title of ** Fidai JB^iin.** When Mir Zarif 
received this title of Fidai ^an, Mirza Hedaitullah who held the same title 
from before, received the new title of “Jin Nisir ^in ** from Sl2»h Jahan the 
Emperor, In the beginning, in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Hedait- 
nllrth was “ Mir Bahr-i-Naioarah ** or Admiral of the Imperal Fleet, and being 
patronised by Mahabet Khan, he advanced rapidly in inflnenoe. In the quarrel 
between M&habet ^in and Emperor Jahangir, he took sides with his 
pntron, Mfthabet Khin. and subsequently fled to Bohtss. On return in the 22nd 
year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Viceroy of Bengal, in succession to 
Mukkarum ^an, who had been drowned, the arrangement entered into being 
that he should yearly remit from Bengal, in the shape of presents, five lace for the 
Emperor and five l<we of rupees for the Empress Nur Jahan (no doubt, over and 
above the annual Imperial revenues). In SbHi Jahan's reign, he was recalled 
from Bengal and received Jniaipur in tiyvl (or jagir) and subsequently wasap* 
pointed Faujdsr of Gorakpur. He then helped Abdullah Khin. Governor of 
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lo 1088 Jfawrt fUl«! Qiim iriM 
Ttomj d! th# 9dlMli dt BengtL Sko^ »t ftliat period, baijte imra 
vllkilafb of this Goii»trj» and elsph^nts and aides- waod dad iaibsf- 
gris aad dlliar presssts and gilts, ao spsdis assd to bs prssented lo 
the Smpsrer, this iisss, oontraiy to tlis former practioe^ it mm 
settled tKat efsiy year ftre last of rupees as preseet to tlie Bmpsror 
and ire km of rupees as present to Nir Jakin Bef^aiii— |s alt 
ten ket of rupees skonld be remitted to the Imperial Eaolieqa^,! 
Wben on tbe 27lrh^ of tbe month of loafer 1037 A.H«| Smpsikr 
Narnddiu Muhammad Jahangir, whilst retaming froip Kashmir, 
died at Rajor, bis son Abul Mussifar Sbahibnddln 8 h hh Jaliiii 
(who was then in the Dakhin) marched out, and through the 
noble exertions of leaf J&h ieaf Khia’ (after df^troying and 
extirpating his brothers) ascended the Imperial throne at Delhi. 
Then the ^ibah of Bengal was transferred from Fidal SiMk to 
Qisim Kbin. 

Bebsr, is ^ oonquest of Bbojpor or UJjsin. (Bse Boatir-iiMTfiMrs, p. U, 

Vol.S). 

1 This Fitosl Prorineial Oonlrsot under Fids! Khin is also notsd in t'^s 
I^nmnah^i^Jahangtrif Faso. 8, Pen. tezi» p. S91. 

S In ikelftsinaffMi^, **28tli $afar (Snndar) Bmperor Jahangir died in the 
SSnd year of his reign, whilst retaining from Kashmir towards Lahore.’* He 
was buried a^. Lshore in a garden which had been laid out b^ his belored 
Consort, the Empress Nfir Jahin. (See. fghihiomah, Faso. 8, p. 294). 

> His titles were Afif Khan Afil Jah,” his name being Minn Abul 
Hasan. He was a son of ’Itamad*u-diinlab, aud the eldest brother ef the 
Etapress Nur Jnhsn Regain, and he waa father of Aijamund Bana Begam alia$ 
Mamtaa Mahxl, the belored 0<mscirtof Emperor Sb^h Jah&Q, (whose memory is 
enshrined in marble by the Tlj at AgraX In the 9th year of Jahangir^s reign, 
ho was appointed to the Ifanfab of SiflA Assart, and subsequently raised to a 
haft hoMor^ and was also appointed ^abadar of the Panjab, and FohE or Frime 
Hitdster. In 1087 A.H. when Jahangir on return from Kaflimw died on the 
way near Bajor, Jahsn (who esponsed the cause of Prince Bbithriyir) 
wanted to imprison A^f K^in (who espoused Prinoe Q|ih Jahin's oauseX 
but Afif l^sn ooidd not be seised or brought back. A|if Sent a swift 
runner, named Benaresi, a Hindu, to gkah Jahin who was then In QnJrMt. 
gbih Jahin qniokly marched oat to Agra, where he was installed as 
Emperor, whilst gkahriyir and other princes were soon imprisoned and 
made away with. On his aooession, gkib Jahin ga^e Afif the 

title of Bminu-d*daulsh, ” and made him a ** Nah ha»en,** He 

dy^d at Lahore in 1061 A.H. is a ohroirogram 

ivhioh yields the abote dale* (See Jfossir-tiM7nMir0, p 161, ToL 1). 



; ■■ eoM d a d fe tlw oi 

Int iw w ii i ^aw i fai^afcpt k« ^sMtad biiu^ to ibe aiiu* cl 

t itiBiitriiisttMIlMi Jl%ii dmU gifv mmh a mmgm mmoA «f 

tlio of 

b^BiBp«m8h£^loldbii« Tol^ AtediriiMto ii pemiliMljr iiit«Beit&«f 
and oigiiiloiiat from tlm moder* ■fcoad-pofat, mi tiio oluroiiiole of tlub admiBia. 
traliim oottNiiiia, lorllmiMlIiBi^mioiMMMatoaooBiliol («odcmtit,el|mi iic 
imporiOB^)lm^woen teClarialiaft Baropmm morelMuita k Bengal and the 
MmlmMi TM'OTOfe Bancal. *Pa eniiplom M i t the aeoomii of thk HnaalaMm 
wiiih aome addftkmal laota fleaMd from the Jreamr«tt2-{7iitar«t, noold 
therefore be mteroetiiig. 

Qiaim U|iB waa a aeo of Xir Xared of li^ (in the yila^et of Beihaq). 
XIr Mnmd waa a leadiag Safjid of tint whenee he migrated into the 
Bahhin. He waa hrare aad a oag^ anhev, and wee eogaged bjr Xmiietor 
Akbar to train up Ptinoe i^ntiam. He waa anbaeiiBeAtly appdnted Baka||K 
of Lahore, in the 48th year of A bh ar'a reiga. Hie eon, **Qaatm HAfn* (tide 
waa evidottUy hia title» hia aatnal name k not giten in the Xnetir) waa a 
man of onlture and Htecaiy halate. Under lalim Khln Qhifhti Fiur&qi 
(Jahangir'i Bengal Tieeray), Qiaim aerred aa JChosmijiAi Mr ^KWenrer. 
General of Bengal. lalim Khin tooh partiBiilar mtereat in training him up. 
Some timea Iter, Qimm Khin wee hi^ in getting married to Man^nh Begam, 
•iater of tlie Bmpreaa Nibr dahan, Thie matrimonial alliaaoe waa a turning 
point in <^eim Kh ank fortene; he wae eoon admnoed in rank and digB%. 
The witty oonrtiera of the toe oaBed tarn “Qielm Khan Manijah.** He eoon 
beoame an aeaooiate of the Imperor Jmbmagif- Towarda the end of Jahangir*a 
reign, he wae appointed l^ebadar (or TioeKey) of Agm. In the flret year of 
Shah Jahin’a reign, the Bmperor (Sh^ Jahinlraiaed him to the Hanfab of 
Paf^Aeaart, and appointed him Safaadar (Tloeioy) Bengal, in place ef 
Fidal @iin. Daring his etay in Bengal (daring Jahangir's reign), Shah 
Jahaahad become penonally appriaed of the exoeeaee practiced by the 
Ghristiaaa (l^ortiigneee, obrionely) zeeideat in the Port of Hnghli. For in- 
etanoe, S^h Jahan had come to know that theee often took nnanthorieed leasee 
of adjoining perfomMit, oppmaMd the tennatry of those pot^anant, and some* 
times by tempting otea, ooarerted them to OhristiaBity, and eren sent them 
toFsroay (or Further these Ohriatians (Portngneee, ohrumsly) 

carried on similar malpcaotieae eten in ympanaot, with which they bed no 
oonneotioii. Further, theae Ohrietiaas,' nnder Gm iwetext of oerrying on 
trading transaotions, ad in the beginning established some ware-honaes 
whieli they had gradasBy said elnadeetiBely,hy hrihtng local officers, conTorted 
into large lortilled tmildiiigs. In oomegnenee, tiie balk of the trade whieh had 
found its way, hithortow to the dU InqMnial emporinm at Sitgaim, was 
dknrted to the new port of Hgg^ In consideration cl the abore oironm^ 
■ienoes, the Bmpemr Jahiii» wXM sending Qhdm l^n to Bmigal 



ftdministmiion, mud lotbe putMag ddwm of dlilarbmtioei. In tbe 
Bivth year of Sbih Jahin’s aooeBgion, he mareiied agaiiMit the 
Obiiiitiaxis and Pbrinjo^ese who had become insolent in the port of 
Hnghli, and alter fighting expelled and defeated them. As a 
reward lor this service, he received favonrs from the Emperor, 
bat he soon after died. 


NEZAMAT OF NAWAB «AZAM fflSAN. 

After this, Nawab ^A^m SbAn ^ was appointed to the 
Ne^tnat of Bengal. As he conld not properly discharge tbe 

as hii Viceroy, gave the latter instroetioiiB to expel the foreign Ohristiao 
(Portngneae) traders from the port of HnghU* AooordSngly, in the 4th year of 
6]^ih Jah&n's reign, Qaaim Ehan aent his aon 'Inaitnlllh Khin in ooni« 
pany of Allahyar Khin and other offloers to Hnghli, and he sent also by the 
aea-ronte vid Chittagong another company of troopa on a fleet of vessels 
from the Imperial Ifawarah or Fleet atationed in Dacca, so that the 
Portngnese might not escape by water, giving .pat at the same time 
that the expedition had as its objective Hijli. These besieged Hnghli, 
and, after the lighting was protracted to three months and a half, 
sneoeeded in storming it, and in expelling the Christian (Portngnese) traders 
from it. 2,000 Christians were killed in the fighting, 4,400 were taken 
prisoners, and 10,000 Indian oaptivea that were in the hands of the Portngnese 
were released, and 1,000 Mnsalman soldiers got killed in the fighting. Three 
days after this victory (in 1041 A.E.)Qisim Khin died of disease. He bnilt the 
Cathedral Mosque at Agra in Angah ]|^in bosoar. (See p. 78, Vol. 8, MoAtir- 
^•Umara)* 

1 A'zim Khln*s real name was Mtr Muhammad Baqir, his titles being 
** Iradat Khin.** and subseqaently “ A*s!m Siin.** He was a Sajyid of Sava 
which is in *lriiq. On aarival in India, he was appmnted Fatijdar of Sialkot 
and Onirat, through the interest taken in him bf Afif |gin Miraa JaTar, wbo 
married to him his daughter. Then he was presented to Smperor Jahangir, 
who gave him (on the recommendation of Bminn-d-danlah Afif l^in) a good 
Manfib and the office dMmperial Khamaman, In the Ifitb year of Jahangir*s 
reign, he vms appointed $ubadar (Govmmor) of Ksa^mur and next Mir Baliilii 
under the Emperor directly. On g^ih Jahin’s aooession to the throne, 

Jahan raised him to the rank of i an^htmari, and also to the office of vitier of 
the Supreme Dlwmn. In the second yesr of g]b*h Jihin*s reign, he was set to 
reform the Revenue Administration of the Frovinoeain the Dakhin. In the third 
year, he received the title of ** A*sim S^in,** and wia empl< 7 ed the Emper* 
or for ehastising MAa Jahan Lodi and for the ooiu|neit of the Mixam fihAhi 
kingdom in the Dakhin. Hiongh he snooeeded in dispersing l^in Jahan's 
force, and though he etosmed the fort of Dharwar, hie eervioes in the Didcbin 



irnUm M M ihe d fidmtnvlriifiiofi fcill into conlii^ 

Aifixi, Tb0 «n inomioiiy funded Midimvafed 

Ibe 1 ^^ withuctbe Imperial dcnnfkiiiB, and 
wiib mo^ob tiohes ami elEc^is captured and carried away ^Abdtia 
Salam/ wbo bad gone on' an expedition to Gaubaii with 1,000 
Oaraliy and nnmerona infantry. When this news reached tba 
Emperor, the latter anperseded 'Ajam Sban, and appointed Islam 
^bo bad miicb .experience in the work ol administration 
and was one of the principal *Omar& of Jahangir, to the office of 
Subadftr of Bengal. 

o — - 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM KKAN. 

When Nawab Isl&m £ban was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
as he was an experienced and asagacions mler, on bis arriv'al in 
did not latiefy the Emperor, who sent him to Bengnl as Viceroy, in suooession 
to Qisim Khan, who died in the 6th year of Sh^h Jahin’s reign. He continu- 
ed in Bengal as Viceroy for three years ofil/, and in the 8th year was trans- 
ferred to Allahabad, and subseqnently to Gujrai, and lastly to Jaunpur, wliere 
be was Hector of the Jannpnr Unirertity, and died in 1059 A.H., in his 7Cth 
year, and was buried in a garden which he had laid out on the banks of the 
Jaunpur river. Hia daughter was married to Prince gbih ghuja (after 
the latter had lost hia first wife, a daughter of llirza Hustiim ^afavi). Be 
possessed many good qualities, and was very strict in auditing the accounts 
of 'Amils (Colleotora of Bevenue). (See Jfaasir-i4-l7maro, p. 174, Vdl, I). 

I This ‘Abdus Salam would seem to be the Abdus Salam (son of Muaj^nx 
^an, ^ubadar of Delhi) who opportunely reinforced ghujait ]^an at the 
decisive battle near Dhaka (Dacca) with the Afghan leader Osman Luhani. 
He would seem, therefore, to have been a brother of Mukkaram Khan (an- 
other son of Muafgam Kh&nl who vras Governor of Bengal and who was con- 
quered of Kuoh Hajo (or Kuoh Behar) and jQiturdah. * Abdus Salam at the 
time would seem to have been Governor of Kuoh Hajo. in saooession to his 
brother Mukkaram Khan, and to hare invaded Assam. (See n. ante). 
The Alam^iroainah (p. 680, Faso. VII, Pers. text), calls him 
Abdus Salam,*’ and states that towards the early part of gh^h Jahin*8 reign, 
he was * Faujdar ’ of ’ Hajo ’ (that is, Kuoh Hajo, or western part of Kuoh 
Behar), and that at Ganhati he together with many others was' oaptnred by 
the Assamese, and that, to chastise the Assamese, an expedition to Assam 
was shortly after (during the Viceroyaltv of IsHm Khan II alia» Mir Abdus 
Salam) sent out under oommand of Siadat Khan (Islam Khin’s brother), but 
that the expedition reached only Kajal (which is on the frontier of Assam), 
and did not result in any decisive issue, as Isl&m Khftn was shortly after 
recalled by the Emperor to assume the office of Imperial Fizitr at Delhi. 



Um f&lidh, iuttBstf III IlM mA oi ibdiiiiiiit^ 

tiam. H« olg*ttii«d4 ^qiediliciii wgtimtA Ike iwbMotay 

luid alao ^luiiied to oonqa^ Knell Bdiftr told Amum. 
Mnroliiiig toimide those tnete and d^tbig Bitoty batties, he 
ehftfttisod those widked tribes, zeooTered the Imperial enihols whioh 
had been orer-mn hy the latter, and marched against Each Behar^ 
After much fightings, he stormed nnmerons forts, and then eztir* 
pated the ref ractory Assamese. At this jniictore, Islim 
recalled by JaKin, for the pnrpoee of being installed in the 

office of Vaxir. And order was sent to Nawab Saif Khtc* to the 

t Iiliiii iOi&ii Mufijfldi ; hifl netaal name was Mir Abdus Salim, and his 
titles were **Ikhti|if Khin** and sabsegnentlT ** Islim Kh&n.** He should 
not be confounded with ** Islim Khin Ch^ti Farnqi/’ whose real name was 
'Alau>d>din, and who wasYioeroj of Bengal, under Emperor Jahangir. 

MTr Abdus Salim was in Mie beginning a Muii^l or Seoretary of Prince 
Sliih Jshan. In lOSO A.H. (dniing Jahangrr's reign), he was Faiil-i-Dartii' 
or Prince fihih Ji^in*s Political Agent at the Imperial Court (ghili Jahin 
heiiig engaged at the time in affairs oonnectad with the Bakhin), and Ut the 
same time received the title of ** I|htt|if Khan.** When dissensions broke 
out between ^ah Jahin and Emperor Jahangir, Mir Abdus Salim joined 
gj^ih Jahan. On Shth Jahin’s aooeasioii te the throne, he raised Mir Abdus 
Salim to the rank of ^ahdrhaadri, bestowed oh him the title of ** Islam 
jg^in,** and appointed him Baj^iShi and suheequeatlf CK>yemor of Gujrat, 
with command of Five Thousand. In the Stfa year, on the recall of 
l^in (the Bengal Viceroy), Mir Abdus Salim alUts Islim Khin MasJjadi was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal. In the llth year of g^ih Jahin’s accession, 
he achieved several notable triumphs, ois., (1) the chastisement of the 
Assmnese, (2) capture of the son<in«law of the Assam Bijah, (8) capture o£ 
fifteen Assam forts, (4) oapture of Srighat and Mando, (fi) successful establish- 
ment of Imperial military out-posts or Intones in all themahal# of Kooh Hajo 
(the western portion of Kuch BeharX (fi) capture of fiOO Koch war-Tesseli* 
Maolk Bai, brother of the Bijah of Azrakan, also at this time came to Dhaka 
fDnoom) and took refuge with Islim K|in. la the Ifith year (in the text, oor- 
xeotly, 11th yearX Islim Khan wm called back by ^ih Jahin from Bengal, 
and inataUed in the office ol Impiwiat Vostr. He was subsequently appointed 
Vieeioy of the Dakhin, i^riiere he died at Aurangabad in the 2lst year of gbih 
Jahiii*s reign, in 1037 A.H. He waa bnried in a mausOlenm at Aurangabad. 
He waa a learned scholar, a brave genera! and a sagacious administrator. (See 
Jfaoifr-al-irowfU. p. 102, Vol. I). 

8 Smf Khin Mum gafi was a sou of Amsnat Khin. He married Malikih 
Binu, sister of Em|»ess Mnmfcas Midml, and a daughter of A^if Khin Bmlnu- 
d-daulah, and was thus closely oonneoted with Emperor g^ih Jahin, by mar- 
riage. He first became Diwan of the gulmh of Oujrat, and for his victory 
o?er Abdullah jQian under daring oirdunistaiioes, was appointed gihadar of 
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fflaot iM til* Hiiaaini^of fiengkl aingiMd to Prim Uokaa* 
tariniliel«iterii«rri4tiil, 

Htfuif, «Kttj on ih» work d Bentpkl adwinisfamtion. in IriHia 
Ola. Ill iko tmj midst of figktiiig^ had to march back to tiho 
Imfierial preio&ce» the work of Assam oonqnest was left inodm{>let6» 
and hit depattave was a signal for fresh dtitnrbanoes amongst 
the Assamese. This happened towards the end of the 11th year 
of Sh&h Jlahin*s reign. 


RULE OF PRINCE MUHAMMAD SBUJ‘A. 

In the 12th year of §hd^ Jahan’s reign, Prince Mahammau 
ghnj'a^ arrired in Bengal, and made Akbamagar or Rajmahal the 

Gsjrat, and alio rSoeifed the titlo of ** Saif S|in/' Ha was sahsaqiiantly 
appointed by Bmperof 8bi^h Jahan to be Governor of Behar (where at Patna 
he bnilt aavaral bfty pablio edihees). [^afiabld towih near Jamalphr in 
Honshyr, I gim$f was bailt by hinit and ia named So i^ler him. There is 
still a place in it. called ** $afl Serai ** or ** SafiVinn.*' If my meiftory eenres 
'nie sright, I found a big well in Monghyr town near the Olab, which beam 
bA inscription to show that it was bailt by Saif ^an]. In the Stb year of 
t^lh Jahan^s reign, he became Governor of Allahabad ; in the Sth year, he 
was selected as ij^ferner of Gnjrat, and next appointed Ooramandant of 
Agra. In the Itth rear, when Islim Khan HaeJiadi was sammoned back 
from Sengal to Delhi, to assume charge of the portfolio of Imperial Fasorat, 
Bengal was assigned to Prince Shah Shuj'a. As tpe Prince was at the time 
away at KabQl, Saif reoeived orders to administer Bengal on behalf of 
the Prinoe, during his absence. In the ISth year of Shiih Jahin*e reign (in 
1010 A.H.) Saif Khan Mfrsa Safi died in Bengal, and his wife Malikah Bind 
died the following year. (See Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 416, Vol. II). 

1 IMnoe Sh^h Shdj*a was the second son of Emperor Shih Jahiti, whose 
ot r sons were (1) Dlri Shekoh, (3) Anrangseb, and (8) Murad. Sh^l^ Shej'n 
wa« married to a daughter of Mirsa Bueiam SafivI, and subsequently (cm the 
death of hit Srsu wife) to a daughter of Nawab 'Aeam Khin (a former Bengal 
Vieeroy). Shih 6hi>^j'n» on appointment to Bengal, temporarily removed the 
Tioeregal Oapital from Dacca to Bajmahal. He twice ruled over Bengal, 
that is, once for eight years, and again (after a break of two years) for 
another eight years. Shih Sh^tj Vs rule over Bengal was marked by the intro- 
duction of finanotal reforms and by the growth of revenue. ** About 1668 
A.O. he prepared a new rent-roll of Bengal, which showed 84 Sarkars and 
1,350 mahals, and a total revenne on Khaim and Jagir lands of R«. 13,116,907 
exclusive of dbwabs,** (See Blochmaoa*s Contr. to history of Bengal and the 
Podi^ahnamah), J^ih Sh^j^a was a lover of architecture, and he built 
numerouii marble edifioes in Bajmahal, Monghyr and Dacca. He also 
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senirof hift Government, and adotmed it with grand Mid faaiid* 
Rome ediioes. The Prince deputed to J^hangimagar or Daooa his 
Deputy and father*in-law^ Nawab ^Azam The a&irs of 

administration which had fallen into confusion by the departure 
of Islam S[b^n, received now fresh schxf. For a period of eight 
years, the Prince devoted himself to the work of administra** 
tion. In the 20th year* of Shah Jahaii’s reign, the Prince was 
recalled to the Imperial presence, and Nawab Itaqftd was 

appointed to the Nizamat of the S&bah of this country. 


NTZAMAT OP NAWAB ‘IT AQID KHIK 

When Nawab ‘Itaqad Ehan * being appointed to the Nizamat 
of Bengal arrived in this country, he ruled over Bengal for two 

extended his- Bengal Satrapy by incorporating therein Sarkara Ifongbyr and 
Behar (aeo Alarngirnamah), but shortly after be received a check in his 
onward career by coming in oolliaion with his clever brother, Aurangseb, and 
at lengtVi fled to Arrakan where he perished. 

1 See n., ante, * 

• > In the text ig evidently a misprint for 

> ‘Ituqad Khan Mirza Shspur was a son of *Itamd-a-daalah, aud a 
brother of A^if ]^in Mirza Abal Hasan, and therefore, a brother also of 
Empress Nur Jahan (Ifaastr-wl-CItnara, p. 180, Pers. text, VoU I., Paso. 11). 

Profeaser Bloohmann’s Hat (p. 511, Ain, Tr., Vol. I), does not give his name. 
In the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Governor of Kashmir,, 
and continued there for a long period. He was also raised by Emperor 
Jahangir to a command of five thonsand. In the 5th year of §hsh Jahin’s 
reign, he was recalled from Kashmir. In the l6th year, he was appointed 
Governor of Behar, and whilst there, in the 17th year, ho organised and 
despatched an . expedition to Palana (Palamow) under Zabardasfc Khan, and 
defeated its zemindar or Bajah, named Partab, who submitted to the 
Emperor, and agreed to pay an annual tribute of one lac of rupees. In the 
20th year of ghsh Jahin’s reign, when Prince gb^h Shuj'a was recalled 
from Bengal, ‘Itaqid ]^an in addition to his Governorship of Behar was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal, where he oontinned for two years. In the 28rd 
year of gh&h Jah&n’s reign (1060 A.H.) *ltaqad Khan died at Agra. He was 
a roan of great refinement and culture, and his aesthetic tastes led him to 
be one.df the founders of a new aud elegant style of arobiteoture. He built 
a splendid palace on a new and improved design at Agra. 

In Alamgirnamah (p. Ill) ^Itaqad is mentioned as a son of Emiuu- 
d-donlah Afif Klj^lu. (See Mttasir*ul-Umam, Yol. I, Fasc. 2, Pers. text, p. 180). 



jfmm. In ihe 22Qd yiw of 6I»ali JAhin’s mgti» he wAe Sfjperseded, 
anii Brinoe Mithainnuid was for the second time re-appointed 

t^ the Nisantat of Bengal. 


JIN ACOOtTNT Of THE ROLE OF §BiH SBUJ‘A, FOR THE 
SECOND TIME, AND THE END OP HIS CAREER. 

When, for the second time, Prince Muhammad §hnj'a arriTod 
in Bengal, for eight years more he carried on yigoroiisly the work 
of administration, and conquering other tracts added lanrels to 
himself. In the 36th year of the Emperor’s accession, corres- 
ponding to 1067 A.H., Emperor Jahin fell ill. As 

the period of illness become protracted,^ and the Members of 

1 Bnpaior &Ah Ja^in faH ill at Delhi on 7th Zil-ha] 1067 A.H. (Alam^ 
gimamaht p. 27). At the time of the Bmperor’s illneai, Frinoe Dara S^ekoh, 
the eldest son, was at Agra. Prince the second son, was in Bengal ; 

Anrangseb, the third son, was in the Dakhin $ whilst Prince Mnrad, the fourth 
son, was in Qiijrat. Owing to illness, ghah Jahin was mvisible to the pnblio 
as well as to his mimsters and ofiloers, and great oonfnsion in State affairs 
occurred, and Dara St&ekoh went to the Bmperor, and took into his habds 
the reins of GoTemment. In order to make himself thoronghljr master of the 
situation, Dara ghshoh aimed to keep the Emperor fnlly under his control^ 
and so forcibly removed the Bmperor together with all royal treasures from 
Delhi on SOtb Maharram, 1008 A.H. (10^ in the printed Pers. text is a mis- 
print) to Agra, which was reached on 19th gafar, 1068 A.H. In the mean- 
time, Murad proclaimed himself King in Gujrat, whilst gliaj^a similarly 
proolalnied himself King in Bengal, and invaded Patna and Benares 
[Alamgirnamaht p. 99). 

Dara 6i|«hoh*s plan was first to vanquish gh&h ghaj^a, next Murad, and 
to reserve the final blow for Anrangseb, whom he dreaded most. In 
parsnanoe of this scheme, he first detached a large army under the command 
of his son Sttlaiman ghekoh together with Hajah Jai Singh to operate against 
ghih ifiinfa. The army under Snlaiman ghekoh on the 4th Babi-a1-Awwal 
1068 A.H. reached Bahadnrpnr, a village on the banks of the Ganges, 2| kos 
from Benares, and 1| hoa from ghih ghnjVs encampment, gh&h gbnj^a had 
brought with him a large number of Naw'arah or war-ships from Bengal, and 
so was sanguine of success, and treating the foe with contempt, he had dis- 
pensed with ell ordinaiy preoautiohs of war. Solaiman gljdkob made ^ feint 
retreat which furrier took in gfaih ghnj^a, and then snddenly wheeling Vound, 
made a hold dash which completely surprised gbah ghi^*s» who leaving behind 
his touts, tr e asur e s , guns and horses, hastily got Into a boat, and sailed down 
to Patna, Ihenoe to Monghyr, where he halted for aome days. Snlaiman 
gbtkoh’s unny pnraued to Monghyr i and, then the latter quitting 
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Oovdminetit could not obtain audience with tbe Emperor, gi'eat 
oonfnsion enaned iu the a:Sair8 of the Empire. Since amongst the 

Honghyr, let onfc for Bengal. (See Alamgimamoh, p. 81). Whilst these 
eventB were transpiring in Bengal, Ahrangzeb with his marfelloiui insight 
grasping the sitaation forestalled Dara gbekoh by making a move from 
Aurangabad towards Borhanpur on Friday, 12th Jamadi-ol-Awwal 1068 A.H. 
{Alamgimamah, p, 48). After halting for a month at Burhanpnr to get 
news of the state of things at Agra, Aurangzob learnt that Dara ghekoh had 
detached a large army under llajah Jaswant Singh, who had already arrived 
atUjjain, in klalwah. This made Aurangzeb decide his plans. He imme- 
diately on 25th Jamadi-ul-A|[hirah on a Saturday marched from Borhanpur, 
reached the banka of the Norbadda, crossed it, and on the 20th Bajab 
encamped at Dibalpur. On the 2Ist Eajab, setting out from Dibalpar, he 
met on the way Prince Murad, and won him over to his side {Alamgirnamah, 
p. 65), and reached Dharmatpur, a place 7 Icos from Ujjain, and 
one ko8 from Hajah Jaswant Singh’s army, and pitched his camp on the 
banks of a rivulet, called Chur Narainah. (Alamgirnamah, p. 66). 
Eajab Jaswant Singh was quite ont-witbed by this strategic move of 
Aurangzeb who had united his forces with those of Murad. Aurangzeb then 
indicted a crashing blow on Eajab Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur. (See 
charming description of this battle in the Alamgirnamah^ Pers. text, pp. 61, 
66 to 74). Marching quickly from Dharmatpur, Aurangzeb passed through 
Qwalior. In the meantime Dara S}: 2 koh had marched to Dholpur (p. 85, 
Alamgimamah)t to oppose Aurangzeb’s progress, and to prevent his crossing 
the Chanbal river. Aurangzeb quickly however crossed the Chanbal river at 
the ferry of Bhadureah, which is 20 ho$ from Dholpur, on the first day of. the 
month of Ramzan. On the 7th Ramzan, the battle of Dholpur was fought, 
and Dara §h®koh was completely defeated by Aurangzeb. (See description 
of the battle of Dholpur in the Alamgirnamah^ pp. 100 to 104). Dara SJjekoh 
fled to Agra, and thence to the Panjab and other places, was eventually 
captured and beheaded. Shortly after his installation, Aurangzeb drew his 
force against gjhah ^uj'a who had advanced, and oconpied Rohtas, Chunar, 
Jaunpur, Benares and Allahabad. The battle between Aurangzeb and ^uj'a 
was fought at Raohwa, a place close to Korah, and resulted in Shuj'a’s defeat. 
(See description of the battle in the Alamgirnamah^ Pers. text, p. 243). After 
his 'defeat, Siiwj'fl' fied to Bahadurpur, thence to Patna, thence to Monghyr 
which he fortified, and thence (owing to the treachery of Rajah Babroz, 
zaraindar of Kharakpur) to Rangamati, and thence (owing to treachery of 
Khwajah Kainalu-d-din, zamindar of Birbhum) to Rnjmahal, thence through 
minor places to Dacca, thence through Bhaluah and minor places to Arrakan, 
always heroically contesting every inch of ground against the hosts of 
Aurangzeb, led by his General Muazzam Khan alias Mir Jnmla, but every 
time baffled by the treachery of so-called adherents, barring a noble band of 
Barba Byeds who dong to him to the iMt. (See pp. 495 to 561, AlarngimimaK 
Pen. text). 
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Eoyftli 09 one exmpt Dnm wim naar the fiiiifNmsr, 

iwias <€ im^rial a4miitktmiaon were 1 ^ to him. Qibim 
SliekoH, dewing himself to be the Orown-Prinoe, faUy grftsped 
the thremis of Imperial admmistration. Owing to this, Frinoe 
Httrad Bak^ ia Ghijrat had tlie ^tithah read after his own name, 
whilst in Bengal, Muhammad proolnimed himself King, and 
marshalling his forces, marched towards Patna and Behar, and 
adrancing thence, reached the environs of Benares. On hearing 
this news, Dara Sbskoh, during the serious illness of tjte Emperor, 
marched with the latter from Siahjaliauabad ( Delhi), to Akhara« 
bad (Agra), on the 20th Moharram, 1068, A.H oorresponding to 
the Slst year of the Emperor's accession, and on the 19th Safar, 
reached Akbarabad (Agra). Prom this place, D»ira Sh^koh 
detached Baja Jai Singh Kaoboab, wlio was a leading Rajah and 
a principal member of the Empire, together with other leading 
noblemen, such as Diler Sbftn, Salabat BJ&n and Izad Singh, and 
other officers holding the ranks of Panjhazari and Chahivhamri, 
besides a large army composed of his own and the Imperial 
troops, along witli guns and armaments, under the geneml com- 
mand of Salairnan Sbekoh, bis eldest son, in order to fight against 
Muhammad Accordingly, these marched from Agrs on the 

4th of the month of Babiul-Awwal of the aforesaid year, and set 
out on the aforesaid expeditioti. And after marching several 
stages, snd passing through tlie city of Benaies, these encamped at 
the village of Bahadurpur (which is situf^ted on the bank of the 
Ganges at a distance of two and a half kroh from the city of 
Benares) to a distance of one and a half kroh from Muhammad 
army. Both the armies exhibited military stategy and 
tactics, and sought for an opportunity to surprise the other. In 
oonsequenoe neither side made a sally. On the 21sfc Jamadiul- 
Awwa), the Imperialists made a feint as if to shift their camp, but 
Suddenly wheeled round, and rushed ghnjVs army, which was 
completely taken by surprise. On hearing the news of the feint 
retimt of the Impeiialists on the previous day, §Jiuj‘a had 
neglected his war-pi’eparations, and was fast asleep. Being thoa 
tiiken by surprise, he woke up fin>m his slumher, and montiting a 
female elephant, he niovedl about restlessly. But the game Waii 
already up, especially as Raja Jni Singh making n dashing flank 
movement from the left side, closed in upon him. Seoit*g no alter- 
native, Sb&h his war- vessels which he had brought 
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up from Beug^al, and sailed down swiftly, abondoning bis treasares, 
gims, horses, baggnges and tents. Sailing swiftly down Fatna, 
he reached Mungir, and prepared to fortify it, and halted there 
for some days. Sulaiman ^ekoh’s army, after plundering and 
raTRging and slaughtering and capturing, followed up Muhammad 
o-^d renobed Mungir. Muhammad Shuj ‘a, finding it impos- 
sible to stand his ground there, fied with the swiftness of light- 
ning and air, and entered Akbaruagar (Eajmahal). The Imperial 
army reduced to subjection the $abah of Patna and Behar.^ But in 
the meantime, Auraugzeb had marched from the Dakhin* towards 
the Imperial Presence, and on the outskirts of the Narhadda had 
fought an engagement with a numerous horde of Imperialists, find 
after sanguinary hghtings had infiicted a signal defeat, and had 
marclied to Shahjahanabad, and entered the Capital. Deputing 
his eldest son, Sultan Muhammad, to be near the Emperor, 
Auraiigzeb put the latter under surveillance, and killed Dara 
Shekoh ^ after much warfare, and in the l/oly month of Ramzan 
1069 A.H. ascended the Impenal throne of Delhi. Sulaiman 
Sliekoli. on hearing the news of Dara §hekoli’s defeat, gave np the 
pursuit of Shah Shuj‘a, and retreated towards gbahjaliSnabad 
(Delhi). Muhammad §] 3 uj‘a fancying that the straggle between 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb would be a protracted one, thought 
his opportunity bad come, and by the bad advice of Alivardl IQbftxi 
and Mirza Jan Beg and other members of his Gorernment, 

t The Alamgirnamah, p. 31 (from which the account here in the text 
appears to be borrowed) s iys : “ From Monghyr to Patna became annexed to 
the Satrapy {iqfa) of Dara Shekoh.** 

^ Aurangzeb moved from the Dakhin in 1068 A.H., inflicted a omfhing 
defeat on Dara ghekoh's troops led by &iaharaja Jaswant Singh at Ujjain, and 
also defeated Dara gh^koli near Agra, and then informally proolaimed himself 
Emperor in 1009 A.H. (See Alamgimamahf pp. 59 to 86, and pp. 87 to 108). 

S Dara ^ekob, after his defeat by Aurangzeb near Agra, fled to Delhi, 
and thence to Lahore, and after various adventures in the Pan jab, Gujrat 
and Kabul was captured by Jiwan, zamindar of Dadar, and made over to 
Aurangzeb who caused him to be imprisoned and subsequently slain, and his 
body buried in the mansoleum of Humaynn at Delhi. (See Akmgimamah, 
pp, 488 and 408). Those who take an interest in Dara ^ekoh’s adventures 
after his flight, will find a full account of the same in the AlarngimatMih, 
Dara Shskoh was a free-thinker and a pro- Hindu, and if he had suooeeded to 
the throne, he would have out- Akbared Akbar in^his pro-Hindu policy. 
Aurangzeb was the reverse of Dara Shekoh ; he was a champion of Islam, and 
an iconoclast like Mahmud of ffl^ sni or l^lhahU-d-din ^ori« 
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hiA sword, laid Olftim m his heritage to the Bozerainty 
of Betifah m& with a lat*ge and formidable army marched towards 
the Capital of Hiodttstaa. As before 'Ci’s arrival, the struggle 
in Hifidttstau between Anrangzeb and Dara gbehoh had terminated, 
and Anraugseb had already mounted the Imperial throne, on heaxv 
ing this hews of Sb raarch, Auran^zeb with his eniure army 
of BinduStan swiftly marched, and at Kachwah the two armies 
encountered each other, and a battle was fought. 

The armies were arrayed on both sides, 

They stood forth like monn tains on a plain. 

When the armies from both sides approached each other, 
From the dark dust that arose, the universe turned dtirk. 
When from both sides they struck np drams of war, 

Tlie lion-like heroes spread their claws to smite. 

Tumult arose from drums, 

The ear of the world was deafened. 

From guns and muskets, rockets and arrows. 

Security in the world fled to a corner. 

From the smoke of gun-wagons that mingled with the 
atmosphere, 

The sky became hidden from line world’s Tiew. 

The spear warmed in slaughtering, 

And whispered messages of destrnotion into the ear of Life. 
The lightning of the sword kindled Are so much, 

That it burnt the harvest of existence. 

The fii*e of warfai'e blazed np so keenly, 

That it scorched tiie heart of Mars aloft on the sky. 

After much exertions and flgbtiiigeH Aurangzeb’s army was 
defeated. Aurangzeb, liowever, with a number of noblemen and 
some gunners, stood his ground on the battle-fleld^ Alirardi Sban, 
the generalissimo of §hah §buj*a*s force, attempted to capture 
Anraugzeb and checkmate him. As God has bestowed greater 
wisdom on Sovereigns than on the mass of mankind, and as in 
military affairs, Sovereigns are endowed with a more accurate per- 
ception of the situation, that wise sovereign (Aurangzeb) observing 
the adage that war is fraud,” deceived the aforesaid £ban by 
hoMbg oat to him the chance of being appointed Prime Minister, 
and said that if the latter could induce Muhammad Shuj^a to 
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diimcmnt from his olephaiit and to mount a horse, he would wiu 
th in game. The aforsesaid Sh^« seduoed by the bait held out by 
A>arangzeb, played false with his own old benefactor, and spoke 
to Muhammad es follows: **Tiotory has been already 

aoMersd by our army, and the enemy’s force has been defeated. 
As cmnnon-baliB, and rockets and arrows are raining from every 
side, it is possible that the Hoyal elephant might be hit ; it is 
therefore advisable that your Highness should dismount from your 
elephant and mount a horse. By the good luck of your Highness, 
1 would immediately capture and fetch ^Alamgir.” Instantly as 
Sb&b Shnj*a mounted a horse, the aforesaid ShSn sent informa- 
tion to ^Alamglr. *Alamgir immediately adopted the ruse of 
causing the music of victory to be struck up. And since the army 
did not find Sh&b ghuj^a on the elephant, news spread in the 
army about the victory of *Alamgir and the defeat of gb&b 
gbui‘a*s force fled panic-stricken, thinking that gbuj‘a had been 
killed. Although gbnj^a made exertions to stop the panic and 
prevent the flight, these were in vain. Hence the adage is 
” Sbuj‘a lost a winning game.” Tlie army of Aurangzeb collect- 
ing together, made an onslaught. When gbsb ghuj^a found that 
he had lost the game, he was obliged to tnke to flight, and fled 
to Bengal, and fortifying the passej^ of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
he entrenched himself at Akbamagar (Eajmahal), ^Akmglr 
ap{u>iitted Nawab Mu^azzam Kh apf bkbsn-i-Sbnnan, the Generalis- 
simo, to be gttbadar or Viceroy of Bengal, And detaching 
twenty-two renowned noblemen, like Nawab Islam Khan. Diler 
Kb&u, Daud Kb&u, Fateh Jang Kban, and Ibti^am Kbdn, etc.i 
under the command of Sulfcan Muhammad, to pursue Shah Shuj*a, 
Aurangzeb himself triumphant and victorious marched back to- 
wards the Capital (Delhi). 


VICEROYALTY OF NAWAB MU^AZZAM KHAN, 
KBAN-I-KHANAN. 

When Nawab Mu*azzam Kbun was appointed Subadar of 
Beingal, he marched towards Bengal with a large army. As 
the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali Imd been fortified by gliab 
gbuj’a, viewing the forcing of those defiles to be a difficult opera- 
tion, with twelve thousand soldiers be swiftly marched to Bengal 
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by iray of Jharkand* aind the moontains* When the coniaoditig 
imiiei approaohed each other, gh&h finding it iiopi^i^'oahlie 

to larry at Akbamagar (Bajmahal) (^nsed 'Alivardi Shin, who 
waa tlie root of all tiiie miaohief, to he slain, hitoself retired ^ 
Tandah, ahd ereoting redoubts, ftn^tified himself there. When the 
tiro foi^ approached each other, separated by the rirer Ganges, 
one day Sh^^nif Sh&Qt ^ho was a source of mischief, and Fateh 
dang £hdn, getting into boats, crossed over to the northern bank, 
and they were similarly followed by others. From the northern 
side of the bank, as soon as Sharif ShSn landed, the soldiers of 
Sh^h Sbnj^a gave battle. Nearly seventy persons who had reached 
the hanks were killed and slanghtered. The remaining boats retired 
from the middle of the river. Snl^ln Shuj*a ordered the wounded 
persons to he killed ; hnt Sh&h Neamatnllah Fimaspnri expostulat- 
ed. Sh^h Shnj^a who had great faith in this Saint made over to 
the latter Sh<^rif together with other wounded prisoners. 

The Saint nursed them, and after their wounds had healed np 
sent them back to their army. But Sult&n Muhammad, desiring to 
desert to his uncle, came alone to meet the latter, and receiving 
much kindness from his uncle, stayed on with him. Sul^ftn ^uj*a 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. SuHan Muhammad, on 
the side of SnltSn foi^ght several battles with the Imperial- 

ists, consisting of the Oan-i-Shanan * and Diler !|0^an, Ac. 

i ThQ AUmgimamah indioaioB that at the tin^e gh^h had halted 

at Uonghyr, fortifying the place. Then Rajah Bahroz. zamindar or Rajah of 
Kharakpur, who profesaed loyalty to ghiih hnt in reality was a traitor 

secretly intrigned with AurangseVe general, Mir Jumla alias Mo*azzam Bhln. 
and showed the latter another route across the hills to the east of Monghyr. 
In covering ibis routtf Mir Jamla had to make a detour of several miles ; and 
gyiiah ghnj*a finding that he was being out-flanked, instaotly sailed down on 
his war-vessels from Monghyr Fort to Bangamati and Bajmahal, and on the 
way fortified the passes of Teliagadhi and 8akrigali< which were then regard- 
ed as the * key * to Bengal. 

* A fall acoonnt of his life will be found in thoMaosir.ttMJmaro, Vol. Ill, 
p. 630, Pers. text. 

From it, it appears that his name was Mir Muhammad Said Hlr Jomla, 
and his titles were “ Ma*azzam fi^an, Khin-i-Khanan Sipssallr." He came 
from Ardnitan, first served under Sult&n Abdallah Quth ruler of 

Golkondah, where he attained great eminence. Falling out with Qa);b ^ah, 
he joined Prince Anrangzeh who was then in the Dakhin. His great services 
were (1) the conquest of Bijapur, (2) the extirp»>tion of ghah Shnj*a, (3) the 
conquests of Kuoh Behar and Assam. He was a statesman of great sagacity 
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Ai length, on finding Saltftn negligent end apethetie, 

8aH&n Hahammad went om again to the side of the Imperialiets, 
and from thence to the presence of Emperor Anraagseb at g^fih 
Jah&nabad, where he was impnsoned.^ And orders were repeated 
to the Sb&n*i*Shanan to pnrsne SuH&n Shnj'a. In short, one day 
iwhen Dller Shan, Ac., crossed the river at Paglaghat, Dller 
Sb&n*s son, with a number of efficient men, was frowned. Sult&n 
ghnj^a with his dependants and adherentp» getting into war* 
vessels which had been brought up from Ji^nglmagar (Dacca), 
set out for the latter place. The Shi^n-i-^aniw^ alto followed him 
up by land. Finding it impossible to make a stand at this place 
either, Salman Sh^j^a with a number of foUowei^ took the road to 
Assam, and from thence proceeds^ to ArraldfU) and took shelter 
with the ruler of that tract, who was a and in a short 

time he died there, either owing to the ti;paohery of the ruler of 
that tract, or from natural disease. When in the period of 
anarchy under SuH&n ^uj^a, Bhim Karain, Rajah of Such 
Behar,^ becoming daring, with a large f(»H>e attacked Ohoraghai, 

And foreiight, and as a general, he was matchleis in his daj. (See Jfaaitr-ul- 
Umarat p. 665, Vol III, Pers. text). 

1 Details of Sullen Mahammad’s desertion to 6hah filiuj^a, and his 
Bubteqaent BeoeBBion, are g^yen in the Alarngimamah, 

S Details of ghlh dhuj‘s*B fightings and adrentures are giyen in the 
Alamgirnamah. See notes, ant«. 

S The description in the Alamgimamaht pp. 567 to 66S, shows that .the 
ruler of Arrakan was neither a Sysd nor a Afustuiman, bat a Baddhist. It also 
appears from the Alamgirnamah that setting pat from Tandah on boats, 
Sultan ^nj^a reached Dacca ( Jahangirnagar) where his eldest son Zainn-d- 
diu had been from before. Zaian*d-dln had arranged with the Rajah of 
Arrakan to escort Sultan to Arrakan, on the latter’s arrival at Dacca. 

At this time, Manuar Khan, a zamindar of Jahangirnagar, proved obstractive 
to Zainn-d'din’s plans, and so he (Manuar) was first chastised with the help 
of the Arrakanese. Starting from Dacca on boats, guarded by the Arrakanese, 
^brongh Dhapa (4 kos from Dacca), Siripor (12 hoi north of 
baooa), Bbalaah (which then formed the soutbern limit of the Mngb^l 
dominions in Bengal), and thence to Arrakan. One who cares to note names 
of old Bengal towns, may profitably read this portion of the Alamgimamah, 

4 In the Alamgirnamah (p. 676), he is called " Bim Norain, zamindar of 
Kach Behar.^ It, is stated therein that hitherto he used to regularly pay 
tribute to the Emperor, but that during the chaos which arose owing to 
Emperor gh^h Jahiti’a illness, and owing to gh&h ghnj'a march to Patna, 
[n order to lay claim to the Imperial throne, Bim Narain ceased paying 
tribute, and invaded Ohoraghat or Bangpur and subsequently Kamrnp. 
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be captured a large number of the Muoalman reeidetita^ mal^ and 
fefcimle» of that plaoe, and with the object o! conquering Kaiiimp» 
to which Province pertained the tracts of Hajo and Ganhatii 
and which was included in the Im|>erml domains, he despatobod 
bis minister named Sahuanatb ^ with a lai'ge foi*ce. On the news 
of this iiiirasion, the Rajah of Assam * shewing short-sigbtedneaa 
sent also k large force bj land and water towards Kammp. 
Mir Lotfnllah who was Faujdar of the Pmvince of 

Camrup,^ seeing fit)m both sides torrents of invasion overtaking 
him, aud despairing of relief, and being certain about the absence 
of Imperial auxiliaries, quickly got into a boat, and reached 
Jahangimagar or Dacca, aud rescued himself from the impending 
danger. And Sahuanath, not being able to cope with the 
Assamese, acting up to the saying : ** To return is better/’ retired 
to Ills own country. Tlie Assamese, without contest, conquered 
the province of Kamrup, swept it with the broom of plunder, 
earned by force to their own country all and everything, including 
the moveable and immoveable effects of the people, palled down the 
edifices, left no trace of fertility, nud reduced the whole 
province to one plain, level ground. As SuUau §hnj^a was ocou* 
pied with his own affaiia, the infidels of Assam finding an 
opportunity oonqueiedthe environs of mauza Kadi Ban, which 
is five stages from Jahangimagar, and placing a garrison at the 
village of Tabsilah near Kadibari, raised the standard of daring 
and insurrection. Consequently, when the Kb&n>i-Kbanan reached 
Jahanglrnagai% after devoting himself for some time to ad- 
ministrative business, he collected war-vessels and artillery and 
other armaments, and leaving lhti§b^oa to protect Jahan- 

glrnagar (Dacca) and its environs, and appointing Rai Bhogati 
Das §huj^ to charge of financial and internal afftiiis, in the 4th 


Acoording to the Tqhnlnafn(iti‘t>Jah<iingiri (p. llO), Lac^uii Nnrain, ** samindar 
of Kuoh Debar " also used to pay homi^e and tribute to Emperor Jahangir. 

1 In Alamgimaniah (p. 678), " Bholanath.** 

S His name was Ji dhaj Singh. {Alamgimamah, p. 678). 

^ See Alamagimanuih, a contemporary record, p. 678, hutfallab Shlrazi, 
the Faujdar of Kamrup, retired on war-boats from Kamrup to Jahangimagar 
( Dacca). The Koch also withdrew, on Uuding that the Assamese had in- 
vaded Kamrup. The Assamese advanced up to Karibarl which is five man§al 
from Dacca, and established a military out-post at Mast Salah, close to Kari- 
bari. (See Alamgimamah^ p. 679). 
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yenr ^ o! Emperor AarangeeVa acceasioo, correaponding to 1072 
A.H., he set ont oaan expedition towards the oonquest of the 
Kingdoms of Kaoh Befaar and Assam, sending forward by the riTer- 
ronte, artillery, Ac., and himself pashing on by land with a force 
of twenty thousand efficient cavalry and numerous infantry, eijJ 
a hill which was frontier of the Imperial dominions. In a short 
time, he subdued the Kingdom of Kuch Behar up toGauhati. 
After this, he pushed on with his forces to conquer Assam. In 
the meanwhile, the Emperor’s order came, directing him to 
march to Arrakan, in order to rescue the children and ladies of 
the household of Shah Si*ij*a from distress and from imprison* 
ment at the hands of the Arinkanese, and to send them up to the 
Imperial presence. The Kb&n in reply to the Imperial order, 
represented that the Imperial troops were busy in fighting 
to conquer the provinces of Kiien Bebar and Assam, and that to 
march to Arrakan, without accomplishing the conquest of the 
aforesaid two provinces, was opposed to expediency, and that 
he would postpone the expedition to Airakan to next year, 
and that this year, be would set about subjugating the 

1 TheKhin-i«Kh»tnan (Mun^am Khsn) set out from KhizapUa (which ha| 
beeft jdeiitified to be a plaoe close to Narainganj) with wnr-TPBsels, on 17tli 
Babiabawwal 1072 A.H., for the conquest of Kuch Behar, leaving Mukhnlis. 
Kb>n as Governor of Akbarnegar (RajmuhAli end Ihtisham Khan as Gover- 
nor of Jahangimagar (Dacca) and Bhagoti Dass as Diwau under the latten 
and reached BaritolUh, the Imperial frontier ont-post. The Alamgirnamnh 
mentions that at the time three land- routes lay to Kuch Behar: — (1) viA 
the Morang! (2) rid the Doars, (3) vid Ghoraghat or Rangpur. The Khap-j. 
Kbaoaa sent out scouts to aacertnin which route was the best, and then chose 
the Ghoraghat route, by which he pushed on with his forces by land, sending 
ont another force by tl»e river on war- vessels, the two forces to give cover to 
each other, and to cover equal distance each day. (See ALamgirnamahf 
p. 683, for a full description of this expedition to Kuch Behar and Assam). 
The war-veasels passed through a river which joins Ghoraghat with the 
Brahmaputra, and the Iraperialiets reached Kuch Bebar town. The Rajah 
(Bim Narain) fled to Bhutan, his minister Bholanath fled to the Murang, and 
the Imperialists stormed Kuch Behar town, and named it Alaragirnagar. Syed 
Sadiq, ^adr or Chief Justice of Bengal, shouted ont the Atan from the terraoe 
of the Rajah’s palace ; the Rajah’s son Bishnnnath embraced Islam, and Is- 
fandyar Beg (who received the title of Isfandyar San) was left by the 
Khan-i-Khanan as Faujdar of Knob Behar, with Qazi Samu (who was former- 
ly ghah ghiij Vs oMoor) as Diwan of Kuch Behar, (See p. 694, AUmgirnamakt 
Ters. text). 
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ol Kuc^ Beliar and Aamm. After this, mi the 27ili 
of the i^meeid jear, niarohmg fitim Qamhe^^ 
ettteted Ae^ Fighting bj water and by land, he pnshedt 
thtengh monnlAins and nrers; And wherever 

he wmit he establiehed a garriaon. . Storming the citadel and 
palace the Bajah of tliat eounlry after much fighting, he 
gained mnoh booty* After sacceBBtre battle%> the hapless 
ABsammeBe, being rooted^ fled and eacaped to the hiUs <d 
Bhutan, and the whole of AsBain whs oonqnered. At length, 
the Bajah of Assam drawing the rein of submission to the 
and wearing the ring of obedience on the ear, depnted a thist* 
worthy envoy to wait on the Shio*i-£banan with gifts and 
presents, and agreed to pay tribute to the Bmperor, and also 
sent his own daughter with goods, rare silk^stnffs, diephante 
and other rarities in charge of BadU Phukan, for Emperor 
Anrangseb. The aforesaid Phukan, with all the presents, reach- 
ing the outskirts of the city of Dacca, encamped and prepared 

i After oenquertrig Kaoh B«1iAr, tlie K3i&ii«i«Khaiian (Mnaiaiim 
prooeeded to the banks of the Biahmapatni, with his military and naral fotoea, 
and passed through Baagamati. Diler Khso oommanded the ysh, whilst 
Mir Hurtassa was in oharge of the artillery. The KhSn^MIIiaiian ooonpied 
Jogikhapa, and appointed Atanllah to be FaojdHr of that place, and then 
occupying Siridtat, stormed Ganhati, and appointed Mahaminad BegHio be 
Fanjdar of 0aahati. After halting at Gaabati for some time, the Khkii*i« 
Khanan marched oat, when the Bajahs of Darang (named Makropanj) and of 
Daromariah (dfered tribute and sabmitted. The J^sa-i>]^anaa then stormed 
the fort of Jamdhara, appointed Syed Mirsai Sabswari (together with 8yed 
TatarandBaiahKighin Singh) to be Thanadar of Jamdbara, and appointed 
Syed Hagir-nd^dln ^in (together with other Imperial officers) to be Thanadai 
or commandant of Kilabari, oaptnred 400 Assamese war-ressels with namennis 
guns and armaments and stores, occupied Solagadha, LakhokadLh, Diwalgaon, 
Kajpur, and ECargon or Qargaon, the capital of Asss-m, oaptursd 208 batter- 
ing gnns, 100 elephants, and 8 lacs of specie in gold and silrer, 676 other 
guns, 1,000 war-ressela, with other armaments and stores. (See description 
of Gargami, the old capital, in p. 728, Alow^ttwamak). When the ratne 
sot in, the ]^in-i.Hanan encamped at Mathnrapnr, which was a high place, 
abont 8 kroh distant from Qargaon, leaving Mir Mnrtaara with Bajah Amar 
Singh and others in oharge of Qargaon, and appointing Syed Mohammad as 
£)iwan, and Muhammad *Abid to confiscate the effects of the Bajah who had 
fled to the hills of Kammp, and Meana ]^an in oharge of Salpani, and 
S^aai Khan in charge of Bewpani, and Jallal to protect the banks of the 
Bhank river. The whole of Dakhinkul and portions of Uttarkul wwo fttb- 
dued by the Imperitilists (p. 786, Alamtjiniamah). 

29 
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to tot out for the Imperial capital. Ip that the sorotoJT of the 
Asaameee is well knowu, the Sh^u-i-Ikbaiiau was afected by their 
fioroery, For some time bo was laid up with paius oa tb© liver 
aud befu^t ; daily these iuoieased^ aitd pointed to a fatal termina* 
tioii. Although he got himself ti*eatedi po beuebcial efiect was 
perceptible. Ho was, therefore, obliged to leave behind Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders. Leaving garrisons at every 
strategic point, he proceeded to a hill, and fi^m thence, owing to 
his illness increasing, he set out * on a barge for Jahan^^magar 
(Dacca). At a distance of two kroh fiDm Khizrpur, on the 2ud 
of the month of Ramzan 1073 A.S., eori'espondiug to the 5th 
year of Emperor Aurangzeb’s accession, he died on board the 
vessel.^ Subsequently, the garrisons of the outposts evacnated 
their outlying posts, but the Eajah*s daughter stayed behind 
with the tribute, as the Rajah refused to take her back into his 
household. 

I After the rains set in, the Rajah of Assam with his army came down 
from the hills of Kamrop, and gave some trouble to the Imperialists, who 
toffored alto from ague and diarrhoea. At length, the Rajah sued for peaoo* 
and the gh4n«i-||hanaii, who had fallen ill, granted it on the followinsr terms 
(Aiaie^inMnash, p. 808)s— ^ 

L That the Rajah should send his sister aud^a daughter of Rajah Patam 
together with^,000 tolas of gold, and 20,000 tolas of silver, and 20 elephants 
by way of tribute, besides 16 elephants for the Khtnri-Khanan. and 5 elephants 
for Diler Pi &n. 

2. That in course of next 12 months, the Rajah of Assam should send 8 
tak tola of silver and 90 elephants to the Emperor, and that every year 
he should send 20 elephants to the Emperor, and that till the payment 
of the indemnity, 4 leading Assamese noblemen should be given as 
hostages. 

8. That Uarong (in the Uttarkul) and Biltaii and Domariah (in the 
Pahhinlcui) should be subject to the Emperor, and that in the Dakhinkul, the 
delimitation line between Assam and the Imperial dominions should be the 
river Kalang, and in the Uttarkul it should be AUbarari. Bahmat Banu, a 
daughter of the Assam Rajah, was given in marriage to Prince Muhammad 
Asam, her dower being one lak and Ba. 80.000. (See Maasir^uAlamgiri, 
p.78). 

s See Alamffimamah, p« 812. He was Viceroy of Bengal from 1668 to 
1663. He died near Dacca in 30th March, 1668. In 1661, he had threatened 
to ex^l the English merchants from Hughli.— These, however, prudently 
Bubmitted and • were pardoned, on their tendering an apology through their 
HughH agent, Trivisa, on their agreeing to pay Bs. 8,000 aimaally. S4e 
WUmm^B Early Annals of ths English in Bengal^ Vol. II, p. 36. 
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VIO^IROYALTT OF NAWAB AMIB-tfL-lJltABA 
' 8jB[AISTA KHiN. 

After ilie death, tlie ofTiee of ^abadar of 

Beogai being conferred on Anair-ubUmarn gljai«ta the 

latter arriyed in Bengal. For some jears derotiug Mmiielf to 
administratiYe work, he administered justice and promoted the 
welfare of the people. Bestowing grants of villages and lands on 
widows of nobles and others in straitened circnmstanoes, ho 
made them well-off. Spies informed the Empmx>r, whereon 
gjjaista Shan 1 himself went to the latter and explained the 
tme state of things. As the alleged dissipation of the Imperial 
revenue was unfounded, he was re-invested with the Khellat 
of appointment, and sent back to Bengal.^ But as the £b&u was 

1 Bbai^ta Khin was a eon of Eramn-d-daTilah Asaf ^an, and a brnthci* 
of Ifnnitaz Mahal, wife of Shah Jahan. His namo was Mirza A bit TaHb, 
and his titles were “ Amir-nbUmara Shaista lOtan.*’ In the reign of gj^ah- 
jahan, he beoame a Panjhatari Ibnd Nazim of Balaghat in the Dakhin, and 
snbseqaently Snbadar of Bebar and Patna, when he invaded Palaon (Palarnn) 
and sabdaed Partab, Zamindar of Palaon (Palamii). He then became guba- 
dar of Malwah and Gujrat and subsequently Viceroy of all the Snbahs of the 
Dakhin. He rendered good services to Anrangzeb in the latter's fightings with 
Bars gli^koh and Salaiman gjiekoh. On the death of Mir Jumla, he became 
Yioerqy of Bengal in 1664 A.O. He chastised thoroughly the Mag pirates who 
harried the coasts of Bengal, and wasted from them (ohiefiy through the exer- 
tions of his own son, Buznrg Umed Shan) the fort of Chittagong, and named it 
Islamabad (Alamgirnamah, p. 640), He subsequently became a Bafthawari and 
Viceroy of Agra, where he died in 1105 A.H, He was held in high esteem by 
Bmperor Aurangzeb, who lavished on him high privileges and semt-regal 
honours. With all his greatness, Khan was meek and' humble, oourteons 

and sfFable, just and liberal, brave, noble, and enlightened. He established 
mosques with madrassas, rest-houses, bridges, and roads throughout India, and 
his charities ware wide. He was married to a daughter of ghah Nawas |[^an, 
son of Ahdnr Eahim BIhan £k&uan. He forms a prominent figure in oonaeotion 
with the early commercial enterprises of the Snglish East India Oonpaay. 

( See Wilson’s Marly Annals o/ the English in Bengal^ Vol. 1, pp. 46— B9 auv^'^U, 
and Hnntor*8 “ Histoy^ of British India,*’ Vol. 2, pp. 288—266). Nawab il^iista 
Khiii^s Vioeroyalty in Bengal forms a brilliant chapter in the Miq^ annals 
of Bengal, as during it imany usefnl public works, such as serais, bridges, and 
roads were donstrncted, and the eoonamio and agrionltnral condition of the 
people attained an nnlqne degree of prosperity, in that a maund of rice sold 
in the tesor for tmo anntfs only (See Maasir-i^Alamgiri, pp, 167 and 868, and 
Afemiir^-nmara, Vol. 2, p. 690). 

8 SpMa Sian was Anrangseb’s Vioeroy of Bengal for a quarter of a 



not dcfliroiis of stafiog in this Province, lie used consiaifitly 
to write lettere to the Emperor, requesting permiBsion to kiss 
the ftoyal feet, mi begging depnktioii of some other officer to 
adsame the office of Sahadar of this Province. At first his resig- 
nation was not accepted ; but at length, owing to Shan’s 

importunities, the Nisamat was bestowed on Nawab Ibrahim SbSn, 
a son of ^Alimardati Sban Yar Ofadar. Traces of the beneficent 
administration of the Nawab Amir-nl-nmara are known not only 
in Bengal, but tbroughont Hindustan. One is this, that during his 
Ni^mat the cheapness of food -grains was so great that for a 
damrif^ one seer of rico could be purchased iu the market. At 
the time of his return to the capital S]iahjahanabad (Delhi), he 
cansed the following inscription to be engraved On the western gate 
of Jahangiroagar (Dacca ): ** Let him only open this gate that can 
shew the selling rate of rice as cheap as this.” Ftom his time on- 
ward till the regime of Nawab Shujaud-din Muhammad Sfean, this 
gate remained closed. In the period of the Viceroyalty of Nawab 
Sariaraz Sban, the gate was again opened, as will be mentioned 
hereafter. The Katrah and other buildings of the *Amir-ul-umara ’ 
up to this day exist in Jahangirnagar ( Dacca). 

oe&tury with a short break, that is, from 1664 to 1680 A.O. He died in 11694 
in his 93rd lunar yoar. For his parwana of pardon to the BngUsh in 1687^ 
see Hunter’s History Yol. 8, p. 260, f ji. 

1 A dam was equal to the fortieth part of the rupee; and a a^mri was 
equal to one-eighth part of a dam (^e Aln-i-Akbarl, Yol. 1, p. 81), that 
k, 820 damris made up one rupee. Therefore, during ghaista Khln's 
Ykenoyalty in Bengal, for one rupee 8 maunds of rice could be had, in other 
words, the price, per maund, of rice was two annas only. 

t The Maaair^i-Alamgm (p. 868) is highly enlogktio in praise of Nawab 
^aista Khan. It says that he established numerous oarataoserais and 
erected nnmerons bridges throughout India. Hk great achievements in 
Bengal were (1) the Conquest of Chittagong which was named by him Islama- 
bad (for details see p. 940); (2) the eatirpation of the Hag 

pirates ; (8) the improvement of the economic and agrioultaral condition of 
Bengal; and (4} construction of numerous useful public works. (8ed ako 
Ifecistr-at-wniara, p. 600, YoL II)* Buring hk Yioeroyalty, Duldan Namjjal, 
Bajah of Tibet (throngh the etxertimis of Saif |3^&tt guhadar of Ka^mir, 
Bumd Khin. samindar of TibaM-Khnrd. and Hahammad Shafi envoy) 
anbuiitted to Aurangsefo (pp. 921-922, Alamgimamah)* 

> It k ttange that the author of the Biyat in hk account the Tice* 
voyalty of Nawab Sh«usta Khin should have omitted all mention of the 
Nawab's greatest military achievements in Bengal, tds», the chastkement of 
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; VIOEROYaLTT of NAWAB IBRAHIM 

Kawab Ibrabiifi l^an on being invested with the SbiHat of 
the Ki|Itnat of tbo $abah of Bengal^ arrived at tTahattgirnagar 

the tfag and Pertai?u««e pirato« nad the re*conqu«ifc of ChitiufKona. I there- 
fore traoKlafeo freely the foHoving contompomry Account from the Alitmgit* 
namah {Pars, text, p. 943^ 

As the Mags emerging from ArrakAn on war-vcaeclr (KaWArnh) and 
taking advantage of the itragglo for aupromacy beiereen Anrengxeb and Shah 
ghiif A, harried the ooeata of Bengal, Emperor Anrangxeb aent out ordem 
to hie Bengal Viceroy, Nawab Shaieta Khiti« to take immediate eteps f*>r 
ehaetiaing the Maga With this object in view, Mawab ghaieta Khan first 
took etepa to guard and fortify his aouthern frontier ont-poets. He appoint- 
ed an Af|||;|^an named Said with 500 rooketeors and mnsketeers to charge of tho 
Noakhali oat-poet, Muhammad ^arif, Faujdar of Hngbli, with 500 rocketeers, 
1,00P infantry and 20 gnns to de^nd tho ont-poet of Sankram-Kadah, 
and set Mohammad Beg Abaka^ and Abul Haasan with the Imperial 
war-vessels which lay at Siripur to patrol the river. From Siripur to 
’Atarngirnagar covering a distance of twenty-one kroh, an embanked road so 
that it might not bo flooded during the rains was also constrnoted under the 
Nawab*s order, for military purposes. The Nawab then ordered Ahul Hsssan 
to bring round Dilawar, zamindar of Sandlp, or to punish him, as the latter 
secretly sided with the Mags. Abul Hassan attacked Sandip and fought with 
Dilawar, who being hit by an arrow fied to the jungles. Meanwhile, the 
Arrakmiese fleet came up to Sandip to render assistance to Dilawar. Abul 
prepared to assault the Arrakanese fleet, which withdrew, and then 
Hasan, not pursuing it, retired to Noakhali. Nawab ghaista Khan, 
on hearing of this, sent another fleet consisting of 1,500 gunners and 400 
cavalry, commanded by Ibn-i- Husain, Superintendent of the Nuwarak (Fleet), 

i Ibrablm KhiLn was the eldest son of Aroir-ul- Omara ^All Mardan 
On his father's death, he was made a htuari, and sobsequently a 

Pa»Jha§ari, He beoume $ubadar of Kasl^Dur, of Labor, of Behar, and of 
Bengal in qniok suooessioa. His sons were Zabardast Khin (who chastised 
the rebel Afgh^^ni Bahim KhSnl and Taqub g^in (who became $ubadar of 
He was recalled from Bengal in 1109 A.H. (in the Alst year of 
^Iptngzeb's reign), when Sb^hzadah Muhammad Aziip, glias ..jcimu-gb-^an, 
im Appointed in his place. (See Maa$ir*i»Alamffiri, pp. 7l, 168, and 387, and 
i&sir-id-amaro, Vol. I, p, 295). The English merchanwi styled him “the 
most famously just and good nabob" (see Wilson's Annak ^ ik$ 
MngUah tn Bengal^ Vol. I, p. 124), as be allowed them to return firom Madras 
and finally settle at Sotannti (futore Calcutta) in the first year of his 
Viocroyaity (1690), after Emperor Anrangceb had that year granted a 
* general pardon* to the Enulish mwe^ants, on their m^ng a most humUe 
fiubmiseive petition, and on their * {oomisiiig to pay ahne of Is. 150^000* 
(See Hunter’s India, Vol. 8, pp. 265-206). 
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(Dacca) and ^tded ItimseU to administrative affairs. 'He im- 
furled to tlie opp r essed tlie gates ^ justice and clemency, and did 

Jsmal Kliln. Semndas Qin, Qsrantal l^tn and ICnKanmiad Bsg, to ro- 
inforoo Abul Kasiaii, to ooopmte with the latter md ooonpj Sandlp 
(Sondip), and to eitirpaie Its samiadar, Dilawar. Ibn-i-Hnsain with this 
re*tnforoement tnored up to Noakhali, which is In front of Sandlp, and 
halted there with Mahammad Beg, in order to blockade the passage of the 
Arrakanese fleet. Abul Hassan with others then attacked Sandlp, wounded 
and captured ^srlf, son of Dtlawar, and captured also, after serere fighting, 
Bilawar with his followers, and sent them prisoners to Jahangimagar 
(Dacca) in charge of Manuar, Samindar of Jahangimagar, and snbdned 
Sandip. Nawab ghaista Khan, on getting news of the conquest of Sandlp, 
appointed Abdul Karim, brother of Bashid ^an, to the charge of Sandip, 
with 200 cavalry and 1,000 infantry. The Feringis (Portuguese) were at this 
time siding with the Arrakanese, so Nawab gh'^ista ^in first took steps 
to detach the Feringis, and for this purpose sent out letters to some of the 
leading Feringis. Some of these letters falling into the bands of Karam 
Kibri, a Mag, who with a fleet was in the environs of Sandip, the latter com- 
mnnioated it to the Bajah of Arrakan, who lost confidence in the Feringis, 
and ordered that the Feringis should be deported from Chittagong to Arrakan. 
The Feringis of Chittagong getting scent of this set fire to many of the 
Arrakanese fleet, and fled to Noakhali in the Muf^l dominions. Farhad 
Khan. Commandant of Bhaloah out-post, kept some Feringis with himself, 
and sent their leaders to Nawab ghaista Khan to Dacca (Jahangimagar). 
The latter treated them generously. The Nawab then sent out an expedition 
to Chittagong in charge of his son, Buzurg Umed Khan, oflkhtifaf Kl|a a 
Barha, Saba! Singh Sinsudiah, Miaoah Khan. Karan Khaji, with 2,000 cavalry. 
Orders were sent out to Farhad Oan, Thanadar of Bhaloah, to move up with 
Ibn-i-Hnsain and Uanuar zamindar, with the fleet, and to Mir Murtaza, 
Superintendent of Artillery, to jmn Farhad ]0[in and to cover the latter’s 
front. Captain Moore, Chief of the Portuguese in Chittagong, with his fleet 
was directed to render loyal services. Kamal, son of the former Bajah of 
Arrakan, who had taken shelter in Dacoa in the reign of Bmperor ghlh Jahan, 
was also directed to go with Mir If nrtasa, and to send Conciliatory messages to 
the Hag Commander of Chittagong. Farhad Khan and Mir Murtasa proceeded 
by the land route, whilst Ibn-i-Hnsain, Muhammad Beg, and Mannar proceed- 
ed by the river route. These reached (setting out from Noakhali) Tbana 
Jagdiah, on 16th Bajab ; on the ISth Bajab, Farhad )BQ|in with his foBowers 
crossed Finny river (Phani), and on the 24th Bajab reached near a tank, 
which was one day's distance from Chittagong, and then waited for 
the Qeneral'in-0hid(, Bnsurg The latter on 2lBt Bajab crossed 

Finny river, and on 25th Bajab reached a point which was 10 hroh distant 
from Chittagong,' and S hroh from Farhad Spin's ODoampment. The 
Imperial fleet halted at Domariah village, which was 20 hroh from Hmurg 
Umed KMn’s eaeampment. On 27th Bajab, two naval engagements Were 
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fttfow ftit iiiii io be oppreeaed* As l^^miieror Aarangsebwea 
eogfoeeed-iii figMing {<»* twelve jears in the Dfakhin witji 
AM Basan* !^^ fane Sh&h, the Bnler o£ that ProTinee, and 
with Sira and Sambha* Mahrattae, xebellione zamindeare of 
Sattara, Ao.i dietiarbaticeB * broke out in Bereral parte of the Empito 
owing to the Emperora protracted absence from his capital. 
In the ^nbah of Bengal, in the district of Bardw&n, Subha 
Singh, zamindar of Cbitwah ^ and Bardah, revolted, whilst 
Bahim l^&n the cut^nosed, who was leader of the Afghans, 
joined the former with a contingent of Af|^&n8* Ki^an Bam, 
zamindar of Bardwan,^ who smarted under the former’s oppressions 
advanced with his force to encoanter him, and was killed. And 
bhe latter’s wives and children, together with all his effects and 

foaghfc, in irhion tbe Arrakansse were defeated, ^be Anrakanese fleet then 
moved np to the Karanpbali river. Under orders of Bnznrg Umed Khtn. Mir 
Martaza ontUng down the jangles, and laying down a road, moved np by land 
to near tbe Karanpfanli, to re-ioforoe the Imperial fleet, Bnsnrg Umed Khin 
himself similarly moving np. A severe naval engagement took place in tbe 
Karanpbnli river, in which the Mags were orashingly defeated, and Bazorg 
Umed Khan stormed Chittagong fort, oaptnred the Arrakanese fleet, and 
sabdned the whole tract of Chittagong, and 132 Arrakanese war-vessels, with 
gnus, armaments and elephants, were oaptnred. Bmperor Anrangzeb ordered 
OhittfigOQg to be named Islamabad, and conferred gifts on Nawab gbaista 
Khin. and raised his son Bozarg Umed Khin to the rank of Hasar^o^Pansadif 
and Farhad Khin to the rank of JBaxar’O^PaiMadit and conferred on Mir 
Mnrtaza the title of 'Majahid Khan.* and on Ibn-i-Husain the title of 
Mnzaffar ^^iin, and raised Mannar zamindar to the rank of Jlazar-o-Pansadi. 
This conquest of Chittagong took place in the 8th year of Anrangzeb*s reign. 
Bee Alampmantahf p. 

1 See pp. 259, 14A, 148, 244, 245, 269, 285, and 809, Maosir-^i^am. 

giri, 

S See pp. 142, 211, 319, 832, 808, Maatir-uAlamffiri, 

1 The text does not narrate another diatorbanoe that had previoasly 
broken out on the Assam frontier. The Assamese bad attacked the Imperial 
garrison at Qanhati, and killed its Fanjdar, named Syed Firoz S|&n, 
For the purpose of chastising the Assamese, an Imperial expeditionary force 
was sent ont by Anrangzeb to Assam (Ifoarir-t-AiaTiptn, p. 64). 

4 Chitwa or Gliatwah is mentioned in the Ain-i^Akbari (see Jarret’s Tr. YoL 
2, p. 141) as a pargam or mahal under Sarkar Madaran. I havo failed to trace 
Bardba, which may be a miiq>rint in the text lor Balgarhi, another mdhal 
under the same Sarkar, or for Bharicondah (var. Bhaigouha), a mahal nnder 
Sarkar gbariifftbad (see Aia, YoU 2, p. 139). 

1 Bardwan appears in the Aia (Yol. 2, p. 139) as a makal under Sarkar 
^iritj,bad. t 
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irreAsores* were cafiiaved, nod hk eon, Jugai Eai; taking to his 
heels, ded to Jah&ngtnsagar (Daoea), whieh was the Viceregal 
capital of Bengal. On bearing of this, lliira*l*ldh 
Fanjdar ^ of the Ohukl&h of Jasar (dessore), HngU, Bardwftn, and 
Mednipnr, who was very opolent and had oominercial bnsixiessy 
and who also held the dignity of a Sehhaaari, marched out from 
Jasar ^ in order to chastise and snbdne the rebels. From the din 
of the enemy’s march, considering himself ttnable to stand the 
onset, he retired to the fort of Hngli, and songht lor help 
from the Christian Dutch of Qhoolirah (Cbinsnrah). The enemy, 
on getting news of Nnmllab’s oowardice, promptly set to besiege 
the fort, and after skirmishes rednoed the garrison to straits. 
And that coward, acting on Ska^kb Saadi’s oonplet : 

^ When yon cannot vanquish the enemy by yoor might, 

Ton ought to close the gate of disturbance, with largesses,” 

throwing away his treasures and effects, considered it lucky to save 
his own life. With a nose and two ears, clad in a rag, he came 
out of the fort; and the fort of Hngli, together with all his 
effects and property fell into the enemy’s hands. From the 
occurrence of this disaster there was a universal commotion. 
The leading gentry and nobility of the town and suburbs, and 
the merchants and residents of the envitons, together with 
their effects, took refuge in Qhuchrfth (Chinsurah), which was 
place of security. The Dutch leaders sailed up to the foot of 
the fort with two ships loaded with soldiers and armaments^ 
and by a shower of cannon-balls, they battered the buildings 
of the fort, and flooded the harvest of unmerous lives with the 
ton*6Dt of destruction. 8ubha Singh, not arranging terns of 
peace, fled to Satgaon, close to Hngli, and there, too, not fltiding 

I This Narullali Kh&n appears to have been sobssquenily promoted by 
amViigzeb to the post of Depoty f^uHndar of Orissa (6oe Muaair-t^AUimgifu 
p. 169). 

< Ain, 11, says : ** In the same way that His Majesty (Emperor Akbar), 
for the prosperity of the Empire, has appointed a Commander of the foroea 
for each Province, so by his rectitude of judgment, Ac , . . . he apportions so- 
veral pargannabs to the care of one of his trusty, jnSt and diSiaterestod set- 
Vants, called a Faujdar.** (See Vol, 2, p. 40). 

4 Apparently, jessore pr Jaear atj Mto lime formed the head-quarters 
station of tho Moghul Fauidar of the Chakisb or Division, indtiding Jesiore, 
Uughli, Bardwati, ttiid Medtiipur districts. 



il io tarry, retired to Bardwaxii »iii wilder ttio lead 

of nuu'obed thewee irtth hi# rablile toward Ifiidia 

Had llwriiliidabftd, which wae i^ieti called I^HtiniilNid. Apoiigwl 
the w<meii and ^ildren of the elain Bean ihat were 

d^ree ia the cpfireseire grip of Stiblii Singh, the formerie daiifhter 
was adom^ with the ornaments of beanty and ^eganoe and of 
chastity ahd modesty. That wretch of a TiUaxn (Snbha Singh) 
plotted to stain the hem of the maiden's chastity with the hitli 
of defilement. As fate would have it, that dog of a night wanted to 
ponnoe on that maiden,^ and tlirongh sedoction of S^itaii, it stretebed 
out its hand towards her. That lion*like maiden with the swiftness 
of the wink of hloou-shedding eyes, by means of a sharp knife 
which she secreted with herself for such an occasion, out him up 
from below the navel to the belly, and with the same sharp knife 
cat asander the thread of her own life. When this world-con- 
snming fire was eatingaished, another arose in the person of 
that villain's brother, by the name of flimat Singh« The 
latter also resolved tp set the world on fire, and attempted to 
plunder and pillage the Imperial domains. And Ba^im 
owing to the strength of his rabble and clan, styled himself 
Rahim Sbilh. Placing crookedly on tlie head of pride the cap 
of vanity, and collecting a large number of low ^d ignorant 
badmtuhei, he iwdonbled the flame of insurrection,* so that from 
Bardwan to Akbamagar (Bajxnalial) on the west of the 
Ganges, half the Province of Bengal was harried by him. And 
whoever amongst the Imperial adherents refused to submit to him 
was punished and tortured. Amongst them, in the environs of 
Mur^idabad, there lived an Imperial officer, named Neamat 
SbwQf with his family and dependants. When he refused to 
join Rahim Siih the latter, thirsty for his blood, ordered his 
head to he brought. Seeing the* measure pf his life full to the 
brim, Neamat Kha n prepared to drink out of the cup of martyr- 
dom, and advanced to the field. Tauhar Rhan, his nephew, who 
was as brave as his name implied, spurring on his chaiger, made a 
brave onset. At length the forces of the enemy hemmed him in, 
and from every side attacked him, «> that he drank the syrup of 
martyrdom, and his comrades, one after another, Were levelled 

1 Iiiteirally, ** Ohitiese dew.** 

* This* op^atitly was utilised by the Knglisli fw fortifying their new 
settlement in Calouttsr*-See Wilson’s Anmlt, Vol. 11, p. 

30 
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round him on the bed of annihilation. Keamai on see- 

ing this, without cuirass and amour, tying a sword to his 
nnlined garment, mounted a swift charger, cut through the right 
and left wings of the enemy's force, and, dashing up to the centre, 
inflicted a cut on the head of Rahim Sh&h. As fate would hare 
it, Neamat'e sword striking against the latter’s helmet broke. 
From ferocity of disappointed rage, putting his grip on Rahim’s 
face and seizing his waist with the hand, by sheer strength, 
Neamat dismounted Rahim from his horse and threw him on the 
ground. With great agility then springing from his own horse, 
Neamat sat on the top of Rahim’s chest, and drawing a dagger 
fiH)m his waist struck him on the throat. Accidentally, the 
dagger got entwined in the link of the cuirass of Rahim and dia 
not penetrate through to his throat. Meanwhile, the adherents 
of Rahim Shah coming up wounded Neamat ]^an, by inflicting 
cuts on him with swords and speat's, so that he was disabled, and 
dragging him down from his saddle, they threw him down 
on the ground. Rahim recovering life in a way a second 

time, xemaiued unhurt and unscathed. And they carried Neamat 
Shan to a tent, with his flickering life, in a state of fainting. 
From excessive thirst, he opened his eyes to signal for water. 
When the men of Rahim SiSh brought a cup of water, his feel- 
ings revolted against liis drinking it out of their hands, and thus 
witii a parched lip he quaffed the goblet of martyrdom. The 
zamiudars of the environs and the news-messengers, in succession, 
carried tliis woful news to Nawab Ibrahim IQiSn, to Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca). The Nawab, to whom the following couplet is 
applicable : — 

“Although possessed of the strength of a lion, 

111 seeking vengeance, he was flabby like a soft sword “ 

owing to pusillanimity, said : “War causes the spilling of blood 
of God’s creatures ; what necessity is there that the blood of people 
on both sides should be shed ? ” ' A.nd when from messages and 
news-letters, the gist of this disaster reached the Emperor in 
the Dakhin, an Imperial order was despatched to 2 iabardast SbSu, 
son of Ibrahim ISbaUf conferring on him the office of Faujdar * 

i Apparently, Zabardnst IQiau wum appomtecl to the office of Faujdar 



of i]ie (^wikUhas of Bardwoii, Modoipor, ok;«, insisUng on the 
ebastMemenii of tho mtscreant enomy, and directing tbe Nazim a 
and Fanjdara of tbo ^abaiie of Ondh and AUababad and Behar, 
that, wherever they might get trace of the enemy, they should 
capture him with his women and children. It was tdeo proclaimed 
^hat whoever would desert the enemy should be granted secnrity 
of life, and whoever would Join the enemy and thereby diaw the 
paint of infamy on the face, should have his family extirpated. And 
BO it came to pass. Shortly after, the l^ahahdari of Bengal and 
Behar was conferred on Prince ^Azimu-sb-^an, who was ordered 
to proceed to Bengal with a number of the Imperial officers.^ The 
noble Shnn, named Zabardast £ban, on the very receipt of the 
Imperial order, fitting out a fleet of war-vessels armed with 
artillery, sailed up fi'om Jahangimagar (Dacca) with a numerous 
force, and sparred on the charger of war. Bahim Sh&h, on hear- 
ing news of the approach of the Imperial army of vengeance, 
swiftly marched to the banks of the Ganges, with a large army, 
consisting of infantij and cavalry. Zabardast Bibdn, mooring his 
war-vessels alongside the river-bank, quickly entrenched himself 
in front of the enemy’s force, arrayed his troops for battle, and 
placed in front of the entrenchment of those Gog-like people the 
projecting parts of waggons, in the shape of Alexander’s wall. 
On the next day, advancing from his entrenchment, he arrayed 
his troops, posting armed heroas and warriors in the right and left 
wings, in Gie centre, in the van, and in the rear. Placing the 
aitillery in front, he advanced like the wave of the sea, and struck 
the kettledrum of war. When the din of call to battle resounded 
in tiie ear of Uahim Sh&h, the latter became perturbed, but moved 
with his intrepid Afghan soldiers to encounter the Imperialists. 
From the side of the Imperialists, Zabardast Sb&n ordered the 
artillery to be brought into action, and directed the discharge of 
muskets and war-rockets. The gunners and musketeers and 
rocketeers did not slacken their fire, whilst gallant combatants 
charged with their swords, and worked havoc in the enemy’s 
ranks. 

of fche tihMah$ of Jassr, Eogli, Bardiran and Mednipur, in the place of 
Kurallah Jhan, who was apparently recalled for hia pusillanimity. 

1 It would appear, like Nurullah, Nawab Ibrahim *'1'^ recalled 

promptly for exhibition of pusillanimitr. The latter was a bookworm and a 
man of peace. 
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Tbey ebfti'ged V9iih tfieir spears and sirordsi 
Atid sbed profuse blood on tliat batt1e*Seld.^ {the iiifanliyi 
From the smoke of gun- waggons and from tbe dust raised by 
Tbe eartti up to the sky became pitchy dark. 

From profuse spilling of blood on that battle«field, 

One roaring sea of crimson was spread. 

The heads of warriors looked like ripples therein, 

Their ooi^ses swam like fish therein. 

After terrible oamsge, the cowardly Afghans took to their 
heels and Babim §h&h retreated from the field. Zabardast 
Sh&u, who was strong and agile, became triumphant, and striking 
blows after blows, drove the Af|jd}ans like cattle to their tents. 
For three full hours the fire of warfare continued to blase. Towards 
sun-down, owing to the excessive sultriness of the wind, and 
owing to terrible exertion and fatigue, the cavalry had to give up the 
chase. So the victors withdrew their hands from the work of biasing 
the fire of warfare and encamped on the battle-field, and set about 
washing, and burying the dead, and nursing and dressing the 
wounded^ They passed the night in alertness and watchfulness, 
posting advance-guards and night-patrols. Next morning when 
the King of the EasM riding on a blue charger ^ and suspending 
the dagger of rays, advanced on the plain of the celestial sphere, 
the darkness of the hosts of night and the troops of stars became 
effaced, nay nxtinguished, by its one onset ; and again triumphantly 
seeking vengeance, the victors set about setting their forces in 
battle-array* On the approach of tbe two armies, they charged 
with their spears, swords, and daggers. The Imperialists tying the 
girdle of devotion and self-sacrifice to, the waist of their lives, 
engaged in killing the insurgents, and piled up a heap from the 
slain. And after two hoars’ fighting the Afghan force was once 
again shattered* Babim Sbfth, stooping to the disgrace of flight, 
fled, and in a hapless state took the route to Mur^idabad. 
Zabardast Kb^n to a distance of one ffirsaki rode forward, beat 
and chased the enemy« captured and slew a large number of the 
rebels, and capturing their treasures, effects, armaments and horses, 

I This buttle was fought near Bhagwangalah — See Stewart’s JBengal and 
Wilson’s AnnaU, Vol. I, 'p, 149. 

S That is, tbe sun. 

4 That is, the sky. 



kliunfliimlily to kk own oamp. |i« ^on puido o pfi ol 

ike b^y to tko soldioiw, ooooiditig to tkeir vm% and did not 
apavo himiwU in winning iliiir iioarta. for throe doye ho hotted 
thorot nod looked after the nitmiig of the woonded* lor tite par* 
poee of eSectnally blookading the paeiigeti and eating the 
en^y’i eappliea he deepatehed striageat ordere to the samindara 
and watebhMm of paeaages* Heeent the wounded 8oldiere» together 
with the more preotooe goods and spoile, to Jahingimagar (Oaooa), 
and detailed soonte in all direotiona for asoertaining Ihe where* 
abonta of those who had ded. Bahim Shlh, in a hapless oondiiton 
and in an anxious mood, reached Mnrshidahad, and there exerted 
himself diligently to mobilise troops. Sallying ronnd some of his 
ramiaiahed rabble, who were in a state of dismrdmr, and also others 
who were in straits and without armour and helmets, he opened out 
his treasures and ohests, and by distributing horses and ams and 
hy lavishing moneys he quickly mobilised an army, and once again 
prepared for battle. Zabardi^ Shin»' on the fourth day, striking 
the kettledrum of march from the battle*fi^, advanced in puranit 
of the enemy towards Mui^idabad. In the meantime, the aamin- 
dars of the vicinity locked in and joined the Imperialists. After 
marching several stages, Zabardsst Shan encamped on the east 
side of the plain. Bahitn ghdh, seeing the overwhelming force of 
the Imperialists, felt himself no match for them, and cowardly fled to 
Bardwan. Zabardast Sban hotly chased him and gave him no rest. 

VIOBBOTALTY OP SBiHZiDlH WlLAGlTHAR 
MUHAMMAD ‘AZIMU-SB-SSAN AND THE 
PALL OP RA9IM* SBlN. 

As related before, Shdheidah Walaguhar Mohammad 
MAzimn-gh-Shun*^ of Mahammad Muftzzam Bahadur Sh^i 

I Zabardait Khln was the eldest son of Ibrahim gh&n. sou of Ali Marcau 
^&ti. Zahsr^t rose snbseqoently to the offloe of $dbadar of Oudh 
aod Ajtnir, and also to the rank of a j^harhasart. His groat serrjce was 
the defeat of the^ Af^n insnrgeota led by Rahim Kh&n. during the Yioe- 
royalty of his lather, Xhrahim iQ|dn, in Bengal. (See Mmsir^iU*Vmara. 
Tol III, p. 800, and also Mamir'-i^AUmffiri pp. 897 and 497). 

» ** Bahim Khan** is misprinted in the Persian printed text as “ Ibrahim 
gh^a.*' 

8 Prince Mohammad 'Asim alisa Asima*sh*Sh<^u was a son of AorangseVs 
eldest son, Mahammad Mnassam Bahadur ghah, by the latter's wife, who was 
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recoired from the Emperor a epeotal together with a jewell* 

ed sword, ahigh Uumabmd t^e liieigiiia of the Maki^ Order, and 
was appointed ^nbadar of Bengal and Behar* 

For the chastieement of the rebels, he started from the OaiUiin 
with his two sons, named Sultan Earimuddin and Muhammad 
Farukb Sir for the $ubah of Behmr, and swiftly arrived in fiehar 
v%d Subah Oudh and Allahabad. The Prince issued Boyal mandates, 
as potent as God's decrees, summoning to his presence the Zamin« 
dars, *Amils, and Jagirdars. These appeared in His Highness* 
presence with tributes and gifts, and were recipieifts of valuable 
Khillats according to their respective ranks. And attending to 
the admiaistt*atioQ of the State afEairs, they paid in the revenue and 
taxes into the Imperial treasury. The fiscal and administrative 
affairs were entrusted to honest Di wins and thrifty Karhuns, and 
Tahsildars were appointed to charges of Oircles and Mahals. 
AU of a sudden, news of the victory of Zabardast £b&u and of 
the defeat of Babim gh&b arrived through the medium of news* 
letters. Fancying that the fish of victory and triumph that was 
worthy of himself might be augled by another, who would go in 
for reward on account of good services, and fearing that Zabardast 
Ehan, who was a grandson of Nawab ^Alimardan in reoogni* 

a daaghter of Rap Singh Baikor. He was born on the 6th Jamadi>al-Awal, 
1074 A.H. (in the 8th year of AorangieVs reign), (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 
p. 49). He married in 1089 A,H. (in the Slet year of Anrangzeb'e reign) a 
daughter of Kerat Singh, who received as jiha% or dower Rs. 63,000, Jewel- 
leries, one palkit five diilU with embroidered and jewelled pDlows. ( Seo Maasir* 
i-Alamgiri, p. 167). He married in the 86th year of AnrangzeVs reign 
(1103 A.H.) a daughter of Ruh- Allah Khin (Maaair-uAlamgiri^ p. 847). In 
1108 A.H. (in the 4l8t year of Aurangzeb’s reign), he snooeeded to the 
Vioeroyalty of Bengal, inoludiog Kngh Behar, in suooession to Ibrahim Ph an. 
(See Maa 9 ir-i'Alamgirit p. 887). In 1114 A.H., Behar was added to his Bengal 
Viceroyalty {Maasivi'Alamgiri, p. 470). 

I The Order of the Mahi was one of the most Exalted Orders founded 
under the ICugh&l fegm4 in India. 

8 *AU Mardan Khan A'nir-ul-Umara rendered important services to the 
State in the reign of gfiah Jahan, and rose to the offices of $ubadar of 
Hami^ir and the Panjab and to the rank of a Eafthaxari* In 1050 A.H., he 
became fiabadar of Kabul, and also snbseqnently received the title of Amir* 
ul-tTmara. In 1056 A.E., he invaded Balkh and Badaldiskaa and partially 
subjugated those tracts. Subsequently be became again ^ubadar of Lahore. 
In 1067 A.H. he died, and was buried at Lahore. His rectitude of purpose, 
straightforwardness in conduct, firm loyalty, and sincerity combined with 



Um of vftiimblo semces, might be ioveBted with the office of 
§&bf|iid«>r of Betigoli the ambitioiie ghihxidih, morin^ ${libeb 
Betier, swiflljr marched to Eajihalmi, aod ephrriiig Ma horse lor the 
chastteement of the rebek ad vaooed with hie large force to Bardwan. 
ThB Prlooe ignored Zabardast Ebda*0 aervioeB, and failed to bestow 
on him a single word of praise or encouragement. The aforesaid 
Shfti, becoming d^reesed bj the apathy of the Sbahsftdah^ and 
finding his great khonrs wasted, resolired to proceed to the Emperor. 
Ckring not for the power of the Sb^hafidib, be struck the kettle- 
dram of march, and took the route to the Dakhin. Rahim §hdh 
whO| frQtii fear of the fury of that lion of the forest of warfare, had 
been hiding like the fox and the jackal, in the holes of the monse 
and the serpent, finding now an opportunity, brought hack water 
into the rivulet of his ambition, and triumphantly made inonrsions 
on the frontiers of Bardwan, Hugii, and Nadia. Pillaging the in- 
habitants of that tract he desolated it, nay rendered it a den 
of wild beasts and a nest of owls and crows. After the 
departure of Zabardast "Sh&n the Pnnee, with great self-reliance, 
despatched mandates and orders to Jab&ngirnagar (Dacca) for 
oonciliatiiig and reassuring the Zamindars and Faujdars. His 
Highness himself, slowly marohing from Akbarnagar (Eajmahal), 
advanced stage by stage, studying the convenience of his troops. 
The ^Amils, Faujdars, and samindars, with appropriate contingents 
drawn from their respective mahals, presented themselves before 
the Prince with gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in his 
Bioyal Progress. The ill-fated Rabim Sh&h, fancying the news of 
the approach of the Prince to be a fiction, like his own fate, was 
sleepitig the sleep of negligence. When, however, the news of 
the approach of the Royal Army reached the ear of that wretch, 
be hurriedly and anxiously conoentrated his Afghan levies who were 
scattered far and near, and prepared for warfare. That royal eagle 
of the summit of the Empire, oaring not for that fiook of sparrows, 

bravery, soon gave him an aniqae pcNiitioa amongst the Imperial officers of 
his day, and he enjoyed the fuU oonSdenoe of his sovereign, who used to call 
him ** Tar Ofadar ** or the ** faithful friend.” 

riis important pubHo works were (1) the irrigation nf s l®rge canal 
joining the river Kavi with Lahore city i (2) the establishment of a splendid 
public garden called ” fihalamar ” together with aqaedoots, reservoirs, and 
fountains, on the hanks of that canal, close to Lahore. (See Maasir^*Uinaraf 
Vol. II, p.807). 
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sdt anhmiatinglyi witlioat baggage aad parat»liarEalim a«td 
pitched bis camp in the octakirta dt Bardwaii» There the Prince 
ecspended the royal pearl of wdctary advice to the ear of that con* 
temptibie prerarioator^ promised reward in the event of acceptance, 
and threatened vengeance in the event of refusal. That dissemblm* 
ticated the bright pearl of the order of the Prince ostensibly as 
the jewel of the ear, but covertly as the gravel of his own eyes, that 
is, apparently he shewed signs of snbmission, but in reality, he 
sowed the thorn of rebellion and dissimnlation in the field of his 
heart. He besonghtto hisassistanoe Shwajah Anwar, elder brother 
of * Affam,^ who was a high officer and a boon eompamon of 

the. Prince, and in fact the latter's prime^miuister, and represented 
that in case the Sh wajah came and promised on oaths and re*as8ured 
his mind, next morning he would proceed in his O0iiipany to the 
Prince's presence, to sue for pardon for misdemeanour. The guileless 
Prince, ignorant of the wiles of that traitor, assenting to his request, 
ordered the above bSj^wajah to proceed early in the morning to 
Babioa Shah’s camp, and instructed jbiim to reassqre the latter and 
to fetch him to the Boyal Darhar to publicly avow submission. 
Next moiming the abovemeutioned Shwajah, following the order 
of his master, adopted no measures of precaution, and rode out with a 
few relations and friends. Halting in front of the camp of Raibm 
ghah, he sent information, and on horseback remained on the 
look-out. Hiding his armed Afghan soldiers in )iis tent, Eabim 
ghih was in pursuit of treachery. Opening, towards the envoy 
the door of wiles and softness, he requested that the Sbwajah should 
enter bis camp. Fearing lest smoke might arise from the fire of 
the reptile, the above ^wajah hesitated to go in, and making 
promises summoned out Eabim ghSh. When the demands of both 
sides resulted in a parley and the object of the mission remained 
unaccomplished, suddenly Babim ghab with an armed force sallied 
out of his camp shouting and advanced in front of the Sbwajah. 
From wounds of the tongue it culminated in wounds of the 
spear. Fathoming the water underneath the straw, Sliwajah 
Anwar, regretted his coming, and wanted to return without ac* 

1 Khwajsh if am came to Agra from BadakhlliAn, and subseqneziily 
received the titles of ** Samiam-ud'daulah Khan Danran Amir^nl-tTmmre.** 
The Maaair*nl^Umarat p. 819, Tol. I, says his elder brother's name was 
Khwajah Mahammad Jifar-Kban/* Dauran was wounded in the battle with 
Nadir Shah, and died in 1151 AH. 
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c^plisliiog the object at Itk miHiton. Babim 8]|Ah| advaiidtiig 
Itn^adl, oommmodi %litiiig. Bmng <M»Bipaliedi to enoomitor liiiii» 
IKbwajfth 4owar galliMatly and bravelj longfat, and mado baroie 
axartioosi but being ccmired with mortid’ wouids^fWl togetba? with 
a number ol bis comradee. Finding the field deserted, ibe 
Afidians with swords rushed ont and attacked the Bc^ oaxnp 
of the Frinoe* 

When that sobn of the Imperial family 

Beheld perfidy in that |mevaricaton 

And also in regard to the oondition of Sb^c>'joh Anwar, 

News arrived that his head held been severed from his body ; 
His face became cheny from rage, 

He called for arms from the armour-bearer. 

He placed the cuirass on the shoulder and the helmet on the 
bead, 

From head to foot he became a figure of iron. 

He suspended an adamantine sword, 

And placed tightly a dagger in hts waist 
He tied one sunny shield to his shoulder. 

And placed a shiniug spear in bis hand. 

He hung a quiver from his waist, 

And threw round the shoulder a Katanian bow.^ 

He tied a noose to the top of bis hotcdah. 

And clutched with the hand an iron maoe. 

He gave order that the Generals of the army 
Should collect quickly near the Royal tents. 

At his order, the battle-seeking army 
Flocked in towards the Prinoe. 

When the Prinoe mounted his elephant, 

Ho looked like the sun on a mountain. 

The kettledrum of battle was struck, and the army moved, 
Like the river waving. 

He advanced to the field and raised aloft his standaiHl, 

And boldly set himself to put his troops in array. 

He arranged his centre and wings : 

Th«» rbht and left wings, the iw and the van. 

1 The old Katanian sovereigiis of ifersia or Iran were capital archers 
and maricsmen. Their hows were famous for range and precision of shot. 
See Kamai-JDiwrnm, p. 14, for an aooonnt of Kaianinn Kings. 

ai 
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From the pTerwhelming number of his fm^Gi and from 
the Imperial firesiigei 
The world quaked with terror. 

He rode up to the battle-field, 

But waa dilatory in delirering an assault. 

When the battle-field was arranged, and the cavaliy and in- 
fantry, like the men at ohess, were set in their proper places, 
Hahim Sbdh made a hostile flank movement, and fought gallantly. 
A number of Afghan troopers clad in coirass and armed with 
daggers, by a desperate sally, galloped right through the ranks of 
the Imperialists, reached the centre, and sought for the Prince, 
shonting out ** Asimu-ob^Sh&n.*' Attacking the Bc^al elephant 
with their horses, they prepared to give the final checkmate. The 
Imperial cavalry and infantry, unable to withstand the onslaughts 
of those villains, left the Prince in a corner before the enemy and 
fled. Thus the thread of the armngement of the Imperial army 
was snapped. Rahim §bah, breaking through the entrenchments, 
attacked the Prince’s elephant. At this crisis, and at the sight 
of this impudent daring, Hamid ^an Quraigkif^ ^bo wasstandhig 
at a short distance, sparred on his charger like an arrow shot from 
its how, attacked Rahim §hah, and said, Villain, I am Azimu-gh- 
Promptly discharging a rock-piercing arrow from his 
quiver, he pierced Rahim §h4b on the chest. 

He pulled out his bow from its string 

And drew out his Khadang^ arrow from its quiver. 

He joined the arrow-notch to the ass’s leather, 

And aimed at that giant. 

When the arrow^notoh was shot to take aim, 

It pierced through the breast of that fighting demon, 

Piercing right through his breast. 

It figured like Hie balance from weight. 

lu quick succession Hamid Shin shot other arrows at the 
neck of Rahim Shlh’s horse, and laid low both its neck and head. 
Eahim Sh^h, owing to two mortal wounds on the breast, was 

I He WM a son of Band j^aa Qaraf^. 8ea n. ante and p. 87 Jfaas«r«td. 
Umarat ^ol. 2. 

< Khadang is the white poplar tree of which arrows and bows are 
prepared. 
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felled to the groaedL Hunid l[h2ii with gteat 
down front his horse, and sat upon Bahim ^ih’sehest, a&d sefer^ 
ing the tiilaim’s head ftom liis bodj whirled itroimd on a spW« 
At the siglitof this, the oowardlj soldiery faltered and fled, 

whilst the standards of those iiisolent villains were tamed upside 
down. The sephjr of triumph and Tictory onoe again blew on the 
tails of the Imperial hmmers, and the Imperial band of Tiotoxy and 
triumph siruek up loudly, whilst cries of ** Allah, Allah resounded 
from the eartli to the sky. Tiie cavalry of the ▼ictorious Imperial 
army chased the vanquished to their tents, and whoever amongst 
young or old fell across the range of its career became the food of 
the crocodile of blood- drinking swords ; whilst the rest who escaped 
the sword, scampered off, covered with wounds and racked by 
anxieties. Much booty and numerous caprives fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The fortunate Prince, an associate of triumph 
and victory, entered Bardwan, and made a pilgrimage to the noble 
shrine of the saint §h4h Ibrahim ^ Saqqft. Making votive offerings, 
the Prince entered the citadel, and sent a eongratnlatory message 
on this victory to the Emperor, and despatched troops for 
chasUsing the adherents and abettors of the miscreant Af^^ns.' 
Wherever trace could be found of their whereabouts, they were 
captured and slaughtered, aud in a short time the districts of 
Bardwan, Hugli, and Jasar (Jessore) were purged of the defilement 
oansed by the Afgtpm raiders. The tracts that had been desolated 
by tlie ravages of these rebels once again became fertile. Jagat 
Eai, son of Kisban Bam, the slain Zamindar of Bardwan, was in- 
vested with the Miilat of the hereditary Zamindari of his forefathers. 
In a similar way, other Zamindars of that toact who had been 
oppressed aud bauished by the Afghans, were re-assured by Royal 
Proclamations of goodwill, and re-installed in their hereditary 
ranks and dignities. Taking fresh settlements of the Q^alyah 
mahal8(orown lands) andof Jagirs, these commenced making collec- 
tions of rent; whilst the holders of Tiyuh^ and 'Aimah$ and 

t In Stewart, '^Bahiaui.*’ He was a saint who lived at Bardwan, but 
I have not been able to get details of bia career, 

* “Tiynls” or ‘*Tnyu1s ” and “dagira** are ootrrespoading terms, and 
signify the same class of laad-teaiife« These were oonferred. for a speoiBed 
time on Man^bdars in lien of salaries, and also on others by way of rsward 
during Ufettme or a fixed period* In the early If oghal period, the word 
tiyaP* is frequently meotioiied, bat it frequently gives way to the word 



AUamfim into the poBBewion ol Hkm mpeoiiTe malials. 

Bikmid Qnmlf^i, in reoc^itinii fst bk gallnntry wan re* 
warded by the Bntperor with the adTaneement of bk manfab, with the 
beatowal of tlie title of gQ^ftmahlr IS^in Babadnfi and with the office 
of Fanjdar of Silbat (Sylhet ) and Bandaeil (P)* And the other offi* 
cera of tlie Prince, who had rendered good serrioeii, according to 
the meaenre of their aervioes, and aeeording to their ranke, were 
bononred with nuuifabs and dignities. Tlie IVinoe halted in tiie 
fort of Bard wan, which contained the Reeidenoj of the Fanjdars 
of that district, laid the fonndatiiHis of buildings, and erected a 
Oathedral mosque. And in Hngli, be founded gbabgani^ alia$ 

Jagiff from Akfaar's time. In the time of fiber fibSb, the Afriisn king, the 
word Jagir is also freqnentl j need. In tike CBtorian. H^Hji and Torilkk 
periods, the word * Iqta,’ oorreeponding to ' Jngir,* ie ftreqnently need. (See 
Tahaqat-i-Kaeiri, Tariy^i Firaz Qh^hi, and Amd-Akhari, Voh I, p. 270). 

Beeidea the ** Jagim” or ** Iqtae** or ** tijnle,** there was another class 
of land-tennrei which were conferred for beaencisite pwrpom, were hereditary 
(unlike Jegirs), and free from roTenne and oeisei, and imposed no obligations 
for military or othw serrioei. These before lingual times were called milk, 
fnoded-t'SKuh, aysma and o^tamglak, hut were denominated in Mn^ial times 
hy the Qbafd&l<ri word **Bayar|bal.” An officer called Sadr-i* Jahiin, or Adminis- 
trator-General, was in charge of these Sayargkals. These were oonferred on the 
following four classes of persona : ( 1) On enqnirera after wisdom who have 
withdrawn from worldly ooonpations and make no diflerenoe between night and 
day in searching after knowledge” ; (2) on snob as practise self-denial and have 
renounced society of men ; (S) on snch as are weak and poor and have no 
strength for enquiry ; (4) on honourable men of gentle birth who from want 
of knowledge are unable to take up a profession.* (See Tart)b'l‘Firuz 
gh^hi, pp. 3^1 382, and 658, and Aln-i-Akhari, Vol. I, pp. 268, 270, 271, 
272). 

Shah was very liberal in conferring these aimahs and aUamf^as, 
which, however, were considerably resumed hy Akhar who, on account of his 
hatred of the Ulama, deprived them of their modad-i-mafk lands, and 
haaiahed most of them to Bengal. (See note in Ain-t-Akhert, Yol. I, p« 270, 
and Budodoni, Vbl. ll, pp. 274, 276, 279). 

Altam^^ a Turkish word, meant a * red royal seal or stamp ’ and also a 
* royal grant* of rent-free tenure, which was perpetual, hereditary, and 
transferable. (See Ain, Yol. II, p. 57 a). In fonnding this system of Sayur* 
ghals or Altamf^las, the Mnsalman Balers were aetoated by a desire to per. 
petuate the three aristocracies ot birth, of character, and of intellect. 
Care was taken to also maintaia more or lesa permanently the fourth 
ariatooraoy of wealth, aa idie Zamindars under Bmperors were more 

or less permanent yaeri*etate fttnctioBarles. 

< Shahganj town lies between Bansbaria and Hnghlt towns. When 



^iyiinigan^ iiiuii6d it after himielf. And he extended the 
of tlie iSiiiyer taxes^^^^t^^ levied mif m 

^res and eifk^stnfs. And he l^ed oaetofne^dnties, in the shape 
of tax,* at the rate of 2| per cent, on the goods jof MnsalmanB, and 
5 per oenl on the goods ofHindas and Christians.* He held in 
esteem and respect the learned, the good, and the noble ; and in the 
society of the nobility and the gentiy, hO discnssed the snbjeois 
of Theology, Casuistry, Traditions, poetical works of Manlana 
Bdm* (God’s mercy be on him), and History. He shewed an anxious 
solicitude to profit by the advice of saints and he exerted himself 
to promcte the welfare of the realm. One day he sent Snilin 
Kfirimfi^d^dln and Mohammad Farakh-sir to invite over $nfi 
Bdisid,* who was the most glorious amongst the saints of Bard- 
wan. On their approach the saint greeted them with the saluta- 
tion of “ Salara AJaeknm.’* Sultan Karimfi-d-din, assnming the 
gravity of princely rank, did not respond ; but FaruMi-sir walking 

1 was at Hnghli Sn 1887, I saw at ghahganj an old dilapidated moiinne 
which was said to have been erected by Prince Azimtigh*^nn* 

1 This is another saint of Bardwan, the details of whose career are 
nnknown to me. 

S There is nothing to wonder at in this, for one finds the same invidiooe 
dietinotion in a more aooentnated form was observed by another Enropoan 
Christian commanity in the Ifith and 17th oentariea. ** Moslems were to pa> 
dnty on all Merchandise. Portngaoso were to be exempt.’’ (See Hanter’s 
History of British India, VoL I, p. 145). 

S Maulana Biiir. is the renowned Mystic or Safi Persian poet. His name 
was Maolana Jallaln.d«din. He was horn at Balli^ in 604 A. H., and died 
in 672 A, K. He was a great saint. His Maanavi is a storehonse of spirit- 
ual treasures, and has well been described thus 

«*!/ ^ 

Selflessness was the keynote to bis teachings, which further inoulcRted 
the oultivntiou of a constant sense of Divine presence in all human actionu. 
For instance, he says 

i^U c-Af dlA AjJi « 4)1 4)f etii 

Again 

hjjf jjd 4)t aLA 

4 The word used is ” tamghu *' ” In every Kingdom, Govornmoni tuxes 
the property of the subject over and above the land-roveniio, and this they 
oall TamffhaJ* (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 67). 
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up bareloaliedi stood respootfally and alter offering salntationa 
oammnnicated his lather’s message. The sainti being pleased 
with the courteous behaviour of Farul^^siry took the latter by the 
hand, and said : Sit down, you are Emperor of Hindustan,” 
und he offered prayer for Paruhfe-sir. The arrow of the saint's 
prayer reached the butt of Divine acceptance. As a result of 
courteous behaviour on the part of Farukh-sir, what the sire desii^ed 
was bestowed on the son. When the saint arrived to meet Asimu- 
Bli*Sh&n, the latter advanced, and making apologies besought the 
saint's prayer for the attainment of tiie object which His Highness 
had in view. The saint said : “What you seek, I have already 
bestowed on Farukb*sir, and now the discharged arrow cannot be 
recalled.’' Offering the Prince benedictions, the saint returned to 
his own closet. In short, being satisfied with the administrative 
methods and arrangements introduced in respect of the affairs of the 
tracts of the Qj^hlah of Bard wan, Hugli, Hijli, and Mldnlpnr, &o., 
the Prince set out on Imperial war* vessels, constructed by Sb&h 
towards Jahangimagar (Dacca). After arrival at Dacca, 
he set himself to organise the administration of that tract. When 
information about certain improper acts of the Prince like prao* 
tices of Saudchi-SJ^f and S^auda-t-Am, and the wearing of saffron* 
coloured red clothes at the time of the Hofz, which is the Nauroe 
or New Year of the Hindus, through the medium of messages of 
news* writers and historiographers, reached Emperor Aurangzeb, 
the latter was annoyed.^ The Emperor wrote thereon to the Prince 
as follows : ” A Saffron-coloured helmet on thy head, a red garment 
on thy shoulder, thy venerable age verging on forty-six years ; 
hurrah on thy beard and moustache !” In regard to Sauda-i^Khi^ 
the Emperor wrote the following across the news-letter, and putting 
his own signature returned it: “What propriety is there in 

1 AnrangzeVs pen was as much dreaded as bis sword. As a writer of 
oaustio and terse letters fall of withering saroasms, few Persian writers sarpass 
Anrangseb. He was in the habit of constantly writing D.*0. letters to his 
officers, in order to keep them straight. The reader who wishes to have a 
taste of Aarangzeb*s canstio sarcasm, might tarn to the original Persian, 
as I am afraid I have not been able to convey its fall relish in this finglish 
dressing. I quote the original Persian 

• t^3 (jiff 
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Qnllitig pubijo ppproiiBioii b«* 

fiaitdaM iriih 8and(Jhu^Am? 

Those wbo ptircbik8e-*-:^8ell ; 

We neUliei* puiwbase W sell.** 

And by wey of censure, to serre as a detemnt, the 
Bnsperor reduced the Prince's maufab by 500. The meanings 
of end Suuda^^i^^Am are as follows : All the goods 

which arriTod on board the mercantile ships at the port of 0bafgiiO]i 
(Chittagong), Ac., were bought up on behalf of the Prince,* and were 
styled Bmda-i^JEkif i afterwards those very goods were re-sold to 
the merohants of this country, when they were called 8&uda»u 
Mw, When the news-letter containing the Emperor's signaturS 
came to be perused by the Prince, the latter abandoned the afore- 
said trade. The Emperor Aunmgseb appointed Mirza Had! to the 
office of Diwin of the Province of Bengal, after bestowing oh 
him the title of Kir T^lab SbAn. The Mirza-was a saga- 
cious man, and an officer d honesty and integrity. He had 
already held the office of Dfwin of the ^Hbah of Orissa. In 
several MahaU pertaining to Orissa be bad effected retrenchments 
in expenditure, and had thns become prominent amongst the 
Imperial officials. He was held matchless in probity attd rectitude 
of purpose. Benderiug eminent services, in periods of siege and 
war, be bad got into the good graces of Emperor Anrangzeb. At 
that period, the reins of the administration of Financial and 
Revenue affairs, the power over the assessment and collection of 
revenue, and payments into and disbursements from the Imperial 
Treasury lay in the bauds of the Diwan of the Sabah. The IQ'a- 
zim had jurisdiction over the Procedure and Administration of 
Political affairs, snoh as the repression and obastisemeni of the 
refractory and the disobedient, and the extirpation of rebels and 
tyrants. Except with regard to the Jagirs attached to the Niz&mat 
and personal Mansabs and presents, the Nazim had no power to 

t The reader might note that there is a pan here on the word * sauda^* 
which in Persian means both * trade ’ and * madnM/ 

S ^VAzimU'Sh'i^&uwas lasyand ooretoas. He was ready to oonoede any- 
thing for a soffioient bribe.** In Jnly 1698, lor the snm of Es. 16,000, 
Inglish were permitted by the Prince to purchase from the existing holders 
the right of renting the three Tillages of Calcutta, Sutanati, and QolnQdpnr. 
(See Wilson's Anaali, Tol» I, p. 150). 
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meddle with the Imperial revenile. Both the Nasdm and theDlw&n 
were gnided in the administration of the affairs of the ^^bah by a 
Prooedore Code^ that was issued year after year by the Emperor, 
and they were not permitted to deviate from, or infringe, them 
by a hair-breadth. Kar Talab S3^&n, being appointed by Emperor 
to be Diwan of the ^ubah of Bengal, arrived at Jahanglmagar 
(Dacca). After waiting on the Prince, he devoted himself to the 
administration of the fiscal affairs. And the remittances into, and 
disbursements from, the Treasury being in charge of the aboTe- 
mentioned the Prince's control over the income and expend!^ 
ture ceased. The abovementioned Shan, finding that the country 
was without thorns, and fertile and rich, oommenced re-assessment, 
and deputed sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Parganah 
and Qj^klah and Sarkftr. And after assessing accurately the 
Imperial revenue and sair taxes, he remitted one Kror of rupees to 
the Emperor, and prepared a complete Revenue-roll of the 
mahals (crown lands) and of the Jagirs, In former times, owing to 
the badness of the climate of Bengal, the higher officers did not 
care to seek for service in this Province, as they fancied it not 
only fatal to human lives, but as actual haunts of demons. 
Therefore, the Chief Imperial Diw&ns, by way of inducement, con- 
ferred numerous Jagirs in Bengal on the Bengal Man^adars. In 
consequence of this policy, very few Khalsab mahais were left 
in Bengal, so that the revenue of the mahals of this Sabah did 
not suffice to meet either the pay of the soldiers under the Prince, 
or that of the naqdi troops. Therefore, their pay had to be 
provided for from revenues of other Subahs. Tlie aforesaid 
Shan submitted a scheme to the Emperor suggesting allotment of 
lands in Orissa on account of Jagirs to the Bengal Manyahdars ; * 

I The Procedure Oode or Manual, containing set rules and regulations on 
all revenne and administrative affairs, was called in Persian Dastur>uU*AmaU 
It was issued to all Provincial Governors, Administrators, and officials after 
being persooallj approved by the Emperor himself, and every year modifi* 
cations or additions were made to it with the Emperor's approval. No 
provincial Adjpinistrators, whether Nazims or Dlwans, had authority to 
deviate from the set rules contained in the Daatur>ul-*Amal, Badaoni (Vol. I, 
pp. 384-385) states that in the time of Salim Skab, son of gfeer Shah, the 
Da&tur»ul^Amal was so comprehensive and explicit that even on Ecclesiastical 
matters (not to apeak of Fiscal or Administrative matters), no reference to 
(^azis or Muftis was necessary. 

^ The Man^bdai’S were the higher officers under the Mug!|ul Eti.perors ; 
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ftttd Ihtfl iebei«i0 met with the istperor^e appf0ir4^l. file l3iAa^ 
thmon lammed all jmgin ia Beagal, toother with ailr 
reremi^, tfiTe and except eiieli ta peHiafued to tUe IfuBaiililt and 
the Di win!,* and e41otted in Hen ihevectf /o^rf to the Bengal 
maneiybdars in Orissa, the soil whereof was oomparatiTelj worse* 
poorer, mote sterile, and less fertile. By this ingenious stroke of 
poliey, the Sh&n effected a big surplus in the Bengal rerenne to 
the taredit of the Emperor, and squeesed ont the profits from the 
Bengal Zamindars and Jagirdars. And by minute attention to 
details, he effected considerable retienchments ander the several 
H eads of the Public Expenditure. Year after yeai*, he euhazlced tlie 
Hevenue-afisessineats of the Sabah, and tlms became tlie re- 
cipient of Imperial favours. When the Prince (*Asima*|h*gh4u) 
found his control over the Bengal revenue diminished, he was con- 
stantly in a bad humonr. Besides, tlie rewards which the Shan 
received for his good services from the Emperor weighed as thorns of 
envy on the heart of the Prince^ and kindled the fire of his jealousy. 
The Prince schemed to kill the bat failed in his aim. 

The Pniice won over to his side the Commander of Naqdi troops 

the term, howerer, was also used in the times of gher Sb^b. The leading 
Mansabdars were either Provincial Governors or Generals in the Army, 
whilst other Manfiibdsrs held Jagir$, These Mansabdars sometimes held 
Uansab (or office) in one Province or gubab, and Jagir lands in another. 
(8ee Yol I, pp. 241-242, Bloohnisnn's trane.) 

^ Kevenae from land was called Khirai. Jaiiayah was capitation tus 
levied from non- Moslem subjects in exchange for protection i^orded, at the 
rate of **48 dsrhams for persons of condition, 2t derhams'for those of the 
middle class, and 12 for the lowest class.’’ Over and abjve the land-revenne, 
taxes on properties were called ** Taisjdia.” Imports on manafaotnres of 
respectable kinds were called Jihat^ and the remainder Bair Jihat, Bair in its 
original purport, meant ** walking,” * moving,’ or * unstable,’ and so came to 
denote all umtabU sooroes of state revenue (barring land -revenue or |^iraj 
which was stable), such as customs, transit duties, market-tax. (See Vol. TI, 
pp« 57 and 58 and p. 66, Ain'i’Akhari^ for a list of Bair taxes abolished by 
Emperor Akbar), 

* > Jagirs were conferred on Maufabdnrs for military service, and on 
otbers they were conferred without requiring militaiy service. Before 
Ku^l times the word ** Iqta” corresponding to ** Jagir” ig frequently met 
with in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri as well as iu the TarlliJl-i- Pirns ^ahi. But 
in histories of the Uugiial period, the word *Iqta* is seldom met with, and 
is replaced by the word in Akbar’s time, an officer called Diwan-i. 

Jagir or Superiutendent of Jagirs was uiaiutaiued. (See Ain, Yot. I, p. 261). 
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nomad Ahdnl l^fthad and the Naqdi ^0ontingeot under the latter, 
hj holding ^nt promises of rewards and inorease in pay. These 
nagdi were old Imperial servants. From pride of their 

strength and from confidence in their nnmber, they did not tmckle 
to the H&zim or Biwan of Dacca, and mnoh less to others. 
From their conceit of being dezterons swordsmen, they fancied 
others no match for themselves. For their nonchalance and 
hravado^^ they were widely known. These naqdi troops were 
incited to waylay the Shan when opportunity might offer, under 
the pretext of demand of pay, and to kill him. This wicked 
Contingent at the instigation of the Prince were on the look-ont 
for an opportunity to kill the ^an. The Bi&n adopting preoan- 
tionary measures, always parried in his retinue an escort of 
armed troops, and never failed to be on the alert whilst going to 
and from the Darhar. One day, however, early of a morning, he 
rode out unattended to wait on the Prince. On the way, a 
corps of naqdiSf under pretext of demanding pay, raised a tumult, 
and crowded in round the Shan. The latter, displaying great 
nerve, faced them and drove them away. Ascertaining that 
the originator of this distorhanoe was the Prince, he in fury and 
rage proceeded to the latter. Discarding all official decorum, 
in an avenging mood, he placed his hand on liis dagger, and sat 
knee to knee with the Prince, and added : This riot was due to 

your instigation, desist from this coarse, or else at this moment 
I will take your life and give mine.” The Prince saw no way of 
escape, and from fear of the Emperor’s resentment he trembled 
like the aspen. Summoning Abdul Wabed with his corps, the 
Prince pnbiicly forbade him from creating tumult and disturbance, 
and set about soothing the Sb^n by display of courtesy and 
afbibility. The S3}&n, being freed from anxiety arising from the 
hostility of his enemies, proceeded to the Diwan«i-Am, demanded 
the account of naqdi troops, levied their pay from Zamindars, 
and paying them off cashiered them. And he sent the Emperor 
an account of their meeting, embodying the same both in the 

t These naqdi troops appear to be a class of Ahadi troops who received 
their pay in cash from the Imperial treasary, and were reckoned immediate 
, servants of the Bmperor. They oonstitnted an Imperial Contingent of troops 
inaititained in Provincial capitals, and were theronghly independent of the 
local "anthorities, and were thus dignified by their independence. (See Ain-t* 
Akbml, Vol. I, pp. 249 and 281). 



M w«l1 is in the He also sahieH 

t o the Smperor a Proceeding signed hy the leaders of the rioft^ 
tc^ether with his own Be{»ort. Fearing the ill-hninonr of the 
P^noe) Hie resolv^ to kee(^ himself aloof from t^^^ 

former, and to stay at a sale distance fiom him. Jkitet* nmch 
deliberation and oonsnltation, he fixed on the exeellent site of 
]tiihb<^nii&bad, where news of all the lour quarters of the Sabah 
could be easily procurable, and which, like the pOpil of the 
eye, was situate in the centre of the important places of the 
Sabah. It had on the north-west the chahUh of Akharuage^ 
(Hajmahal) and the passes of Sakrigali and THisgadhi, the 
* Key ’ to Bengal, on the sonth-west, Birhhum, Pachit. and 
Hi^anpnr, the road to Jharkand, and the forests and hilly passes 
for the ingress and egress of free^booters and armies from the 
Dakliiu and Hindastfin, on the south-east, the chahldk of Bard wan, 
the road to Orissa, and Hnghli and Hijli ( ports for tlie arrival of 
ships of Christian and other traders), and the ehahlUhi of Jasar 
(Jessore) and Bhfisnah, and on the east the cJuikl&h of Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca), which then ooustitated the Viceregal Capital of 
this Ipnbah, and to which pertained frontier outposts like those of 
Islamabad or Chittagong, and Silhat and Bang&mftti, and on the 
north, the qliaklahs of (^borag^at and Bangpur and Kuoh Behar. 
The aboTe mentioned Sh&n, without taking permission from tiie 
Prince, migrated to MaUhs^sahad with the officers of Zamlndars 
and Qanfiiigos and Bevenne officials in charge of crown-lands, add 
settled down there. But when the news of the disturbance created 
by the naqdis reached the Emperor in the Oakhin through the 

i The terms used are **WaqiaV* and ‘‘ Bawaoih.’* The Emperors 

maintained a Special Intelligence Department. In every Provincial oapital 
and important centre, two special fnnotionaries were maintained by the 
Mu^al Emperors, one called Sawanlb-navis,” and the other ** Wsqiah- 
navis.*’ These were Imperial servants, quite independent of the tooal officials. 
The duties of both these fnnotionaries were to daily record and send news to 
the Emperor of all that transpired in local centres, and as they worked 
iiidepeiideiitly of one another, the report of intelligence sent by one ebeoked 
that of the other. The ** Waqiah-navis*' was an official Conrt-Heoorder, 
whilst the *^8awanih-navis*’ was an official Oeneral Inteliigenee-giver. 
(See Jia-f-Abheri, Vol. 1, pp^ SbS and 2h9.) The oh|eot in keeping up 
these functionaries was that the Emperor at Delhi might be informed dStly 
of sU that transpired throaghost ‘his Empire, and also that active iervants 
might work without fear, and negligent and forgetfnl men be held in check!** 



fnedifim of Kewii-loitorfl and^onrf-reoords, mi ilt rough the Report 
of Kar Talab ooutaining denunciafiou of the Pnuoe,an Itnpe* 
rial ediot oouolied iu threaieoing language was addressed to the 
^Prince to the following effcot : “ Kar Talab Sh&u is an officer of the 
Empemr ; in case a hair-breadth injury, in petaon or property, 
happens to him, I will avenge myself on you, my hoy.” And 
peremptory prders were also passed by the Emperor to the effect 
iliat the Prince should quit Bengal and withdraw to Behar. 
Jjeaving Sarbaland Vwith SultSn FarnUi-sir as his Deputy in 
Bengal, the Prince with Sul|gn Karlmu-d-din, his household 
attendants and bodyguard ^et ont from Jahangirnagar, and reach- 
ed Mhnglr ( Mongbyr). Finding iheic the elegant white and black 
marble edifices^, built by ghdb Shuja to be in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, and seeing that a heavy outlay would be needed to set them 
in order, be did not like to fix his quarters there. And preferring 
the climate of Patna, whMi is on the bank of the river Ganges, the 
Prince fixed his quarters tliere. With the Emperor's sanction, he 
, improved that city, named it *Az!mabad after himself, and built 
there a fort with a strong I'anipart. Kar Talab jB3?ian, at MaUisu- 
siibad, after the lapse of a year, prepared the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, and started for the Imperial Camp.* And preparing the 
Revenue- Assessment papers, the Revenue* Roll, the estate Iiedgers, 
and the Cash- Account of Receipts and Disbursements of the Suhah, 
he desired Darah Nai'ain, the Qanungo of the Sabah of Bengal, to 
sign them. Taking advantage of the system then in force that 
tiie Accounts relating to the financial and internal administration 
of the country were not passed by the Imperial Central Diwan, 
unless they bore the signatures of Qanungos, that mischievous 
and shortsighted fool infused to sign the papers, unless his demand 
for three laki of rupees on account of his fees as a Qanfingo 
were satisfied. The l^au under stress of necessity promised to 

I Bobseqnently in 1709, this Barbaland whilst in temporary charge 
of Bengal, received a bribe of Re. 45,000 from the KngHih merchants, and 
granted the.a freedom of trade in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. (See Wilson's 
AnrialB, Yol. I, p. 188). 

* No trace of these rained wliite and blnolc marble edidoes was found 
by me at Miingir (Moaghyr) when I was there in the years 1893, 1894i, or 
siihseqoently. 

* Bmperor Avrangseb was at this time in the Bakhin busy warring 
•gainst the Mosalman Kingdoms of Oolleondah, Aiinindnagnr and Bijapar, and 
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pay me kA ai mpee» on ltis I'atarn fi^om iha Bmpe^rt 
Barab Nawwu would not accept tliin anTatigement, and withheld 
his aigimttire. Bat Jinarain Qiiniiago, who was a doini>QanO[iigo ^ 
with Barab Narain, asing loreBieht, signed the Accounts^ 
liegardless of the hostility of the Prince, and regardless of 
the refa^al of Parab BTamin to sign the Accottui-papers, 
the £b5n started 'for the Imperial Camp, presented gifts 
and tributes of Bengal to the Kmperor and to the Vizier and 
other Imperial Ministers, and also paid to the Emperor the 
Rerenne-balanoes and profits of the Jagin, And making orer the 
Acoount-papeta of the ^ubah to tiie Masiaafi* nnd to the Dlwaii-i* 


B^so against the Mahratta free^booters. AnrAngzeb, With all his politioal saga- 
city, committed a grievous mistake of poiioj by supplanting these Hnealman 
States, as these had hitherto effsotually carbed Mahratta and other outside 
anibition, and kept in order all disturbing elements in the Dakhin. Their 
political effaoeinent ntsnlted in letting loose a number of Mahratta free-booters 
and other adventurers that had hitherto had no political existence, and hastened 
the growtK of the Mahratta Confederacy that later on In a great nieasnre, 
coupled with other forces, distracted the Great Muglial ESmpire. By use of « 
liberal and statesman-like policy, Aurangzeb might have federated those 
Mussilmau States in the South into Imperial feudatories, and thus converted 
them into strong and lojral bulwarks of the Mogkal Empire. But fanaticism 
in this matter (see Maa$%r-%> Alamgin, which explnms that this policy of re- 
pression was adopted by Aurangzeb, by rensou of certain religiout innovation§ 
that were in force in those States) fatally clouded the otherwise clear political 
vision of this Great Mugjlal Emperor, to the lasting detriment of the Indo- 
Moslem Common- wealth. 

1 The Qanungo ^'waa an offioer in each district acquainted with its 
customs aud land-tenures and whose appointment; was usually hereditary. Be 
received reports from the ^twaris .land-stewards) of new oases of alluvion 
and dilttvion, sales, leases, gifts of land,*'* etc. (See ii#n-i-dkhori, Vol. II, 
p.47n). 

Over the district Qanungoe, there was a Provincial Qanungo as the text 
indicatHs. ( See also p. 66, VoU II, which sets forth funetions 

and emoluments of Patwaris, Qanungos, ^iqdar, Karkons, and Amins). 

In the Atn-i^Akbaii (Vol. II, p. 49) it is stated that it wiis the dnty of 
the Betikchi or Accountant, “at the year's end, when the time Of re venue- 
cotlootions had closed, to record the balances due, and deliver the record to 
the Collector, and forward a copy to the Royal Court.’* It would seem from 
the text the same duty in regard to the entire Sabah had to be performed by 
the Provincial Diwan and the Provinoial Qanungo. 

S These important functionaries are frequently menttoned in the Ain-t- 
AkkarU Their fuiiction was to olieck, overhanl and audit important State 
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and proving his good and {aiihfnl servioes, iho 
ti»e recipient of further Imperial f ayourSi and wea appointed by tlio 
Emperor Deputy to the Pi*inoe in the NiEainat of the ^ubah of 
Bengal and^OrUsa, in addition to the office of Dlwan. He was also 
giren the title of Mni’iJiid Quli Sh&n, and further received a 
valuable with a standard and a kettle-drum. His man^ah 

was also raised. 

BESTOWAL OP THE NIZA.MAT OP BENGAL ON NAWAB 
JAFAR khan, as deputy TO PRINCE 
AZIMU-SH-SHAN. 

Wlien Mursjiid QuU SbAn * being invested according to the 
former usage with the khilat of the offices of Deputy Nazim of 
Bengal Diwan of Bengil and Odiaa (Orissa), reached the Snbah, 
ho appointed Syed Akram Kban to be his Deputy Diw&n in 
Bengal, and ghujau-d-din Muhammad IQiSn, his son-in-law, to 
bo his Deputy Diwan in Odisa (Orissa). After his arrival at 

papers, such as Royal grants, payment-orders, sanads, farmanSt state -accounts, 
etc., and then to sign and seal them. (See Ain>uAkbari^ Vol. I, pp. 262, 263, 264), 
i The THioan-i-Kul was the Central Imperial Dlwin-in-Chief. It would 
appear the keen administratire genius of the Mughal Rulers of India erolyed 
and organised a perfect system of Accounts as well as of Audit. Two indepen- 
dent systems of Account and Audit (each checking the other) were maintain- 
ed. The pahvaris kept one independent set of accounts, and the BitikehiSf 
( Accountants) another. The first submitted their accounts to local or district 
Qanung<^, who aabniitted their Consolidated Accounts to the Provincial 
Qdnttngo. Tlfe second submitted their acooimts to District Collectors as well 
as copies direct to the Boyal Court ; and the several District Collectors sob- 
milted their consolidated Accounts to the Provinpial Dhvan who collected 
them, and compared them with the Consolidated Accounts (independently 
prepared) in the hands of the Provinoial Qannngoi, Then both the Provincial 
IHwan and the Provincial Qannngo signed after comparison one General Detailed 
Conaolidated Account together with an Abstract Account, and forwarded it 
tu Court, where it was first audited by the Central Muttauji and next 
audited by the DiwanU^Kul (after r^erence to the set of accounts already 
received regularly in the Royal Courts from district Sitikehia or Aoconn- 
tan ts), and Instly approved and passed by the Emperor himself. Thus, few 
l<.>op-hole8 were left for defalcations in accounts. (See the text, and the 
Akban). 

S Murahid Quit j^in was sun of a Brahmin and embraced Islam. Hajt 
T»p;ilmnl purchnse*! him, and named Aim Muhammnd Hndi, treated him 
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|Iftldlsa8ft%ii(I, he improvedi that towni and nained It after Umidt 
Mav^idabad) and fottnded a mint ^ tliei^. And separating the 
eWhlah ot Midnipor* from the ^abah ot Odka (Orissa) lie 
annexed it to Bengal And imprisoping the defaulting samindars 
of the $abah, and deputing experienced and honest Collectors ^ 
Revenue to their fmh(zli, he attached the rents, and realised the 
outstanding Imperial rerenues. And putting a complete slop fd 
the authority of samindars over the collection and dishursement of 
the Imperial Revenue, he limited their source of income to profits 
of tenures. And the *Aim!s’ (Oollectors of reyenne) nnder 

like a son, and took him to Persia, On ghafi’s death, Ifnhammad Hadi onme 
to the Uakhin, and entered the service of Haji Abduliah l^uiasanl Blwftn of 
gdbah Berar. He subsequently entered Imperial service, and received the title 
of Kar Tatab and was employed in the Dakhin. He rose there to be 
Dlwtn of Haidarabad— and then to he Diwan of Bengal (on the transfer of 
Ziaullah with the title of Mnrshid Quii Eb&n. Previous to this, he whs 

DiwSn of Orissa (Maasir.uMamgiri, p. 488), in the 48th year of Kmperor 
Aurangseb’fl reign. When Parruj^'Sir ascended the throne, by payment of 
large sums as presents to the Emperor, he became §ubadsr of Bengal and 
received a Man9ab of Haft h^zari. His advancement is an eloquent testimony 
to the Islamic toleration (even under the mnoh ^abused Aurangseb] that 
made no distinction between converts and born Muaalmaiui in matters of 
official preferments. He died in 1188 A.H. at Hurshidabad, which he had 
founded ns the new Yicere^il capital of Bengal, in place of Bacca or 
Jahangtrnagar. He was a good financier, an able aooonntant, and a 
strong and sagacious administrator. Be built a dungeon full of filth, named 
it ' Baikant ’ or * Paradise,' and confined in it samindars who defaulted in 
payment of revenue. He re-surveyed and re-assessed Bengal, divided it into 
GhakUs, and prepared a new Perfect Eevenae.RoU. [See Ifaa8»r.»*illamgm, 
p. 483i and Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 761, Yol. Ill (Pers. text)]. 

I A list of mint-towns in Hindustan in Akbar's time is given in the 
Am-»*Afc6aft, Yol, I, p. 81. It appears that in Bengal, minting of gold 
coins WHS restricted to tiie Provincial capital (which in Akbar's time was 
partly Gaur and partly Tandah}, and that minting of silver and copper ooina 
took place in Bengal in Tandah 

8 In Akbar'a Bent-Boll, Midnipur is shown as a city with two forts 
(caste, Khandait) under S>irkar Jalesar of ^ubah Orissa. It continued to 
form a part of the Orissa $ubah, until it was transferred from Orissa to 
Bengal by Mur^id Qdll ghiin. 

I The term ' Kankars ' is still prevalent in several parts of Bengal and 
Behar. Nankars ** were ** service-tenures,” that is, “ tenures of land con- 
ferred free of revenue, in consideration of eervices tendered.” In thoee days, 
the samindars amongst other duties would Appear to have performed police 



ordera, sent Shiqiars and to every vlUa^ oi 

Parganahi^ raeasnred the oeltivatod and waftie»Ia&da» and leased 
them back to tenants, plot by pl«4, and advanced agricnUaml loans 
(TaqSvi) lo tVie poorer tenant»*y, and pnt forth exertions for 
increase in the prodaoe of the lands* Tims in all the mabals 
Mnrsbid Q&l! effected not only iiiorease in i*eyenne, bnt also ii^ 
crease in their areas. 

Hui^h^d Quli prepared a perfect Revenne-Roll, collected the 
rents in kind, season by season, and also the land-i*evotme, sair 
taxes, and fees from asrnonltaral lands. And effecting retrenchment 
in the Public Expenditure, he remitted revenue, doable the former 
amount, into the Imperial ^ Tteasury. The samindars of Birbham 

duties, and were held responsible for roaintonnnoe of peiioe in their mahais — 
the village eJumkeedars or watchmen being directly under them. They were 
also in charge of village ferries, village pounds, and village roads in their mahals, 
and performed more or loss the duties of ** justices of the peaoe.** They were 
more or less qnasi^offioial functionaries, and received tamds on appointment, 
and were liable to removal tor gross misconduct. Their mahals were not liable 
to anotion«sale for arrears of revenue, but liable to attachment by the Crown 
for realisation of revenue, and defaulting samindars were liable to punish- 
ment. They were qnasi -slate fonotionaries or guasi-offieial landed Aristocracy 
maintained by Musalman sovereigns for State purposes. They were qnite a 
different species fmm the Bengal samindHrs of to-day. (Bee Alamffirnamahf 
Uaa»ir-uAlamgiri, AinU^Ahhari and the text). 

i As has been remarked before, Hurghid QulI Khan was an able financier, 
and prepared a perfect actual Bevenne-Eoll of Bengal, after carefully re- 
surveying lands in all the mahals in Bengal, and re-assessing them on the 
basis of increase in aotu il areas as ascertained by measurement, and of 
increase in the actual prodoce of the soil. He sent out for this purpose 
Amins (or Surveyors) together with Bhiqdars (or Supervisors of revenue) to 
each village, under the immediate supervision of honest, experienced and 
capable Collectors of Revenne or'Amils. Ho helped the poorer tenants 
with agricaltural loans or advances (taqavi or tucravt)^ and enoonmged 
them to till their lands and improve agriouUnre. Mnrshid Quit no 

believer in Permanent Settlements. He preferred the Ryotwari Settlement 
syatem to the Fiurmitig system. Islamic Revenne systems recognise the soil 
as State property and allot a portion of its profit or proddoe to the actual tiller 
of the soil for his labour on it. 

A Shiqdar meant an ‘ officer appointed to collect revenue from a certain 
division of land under the Mng^al Government.** 

The constitution of the Surveying party, their pay, their duties, with 
the process of measurement and testing in Knjj^sl times, are set forth in the 
iin-i Akhatf^ Vol. II, p. 45, which shows that the measurement of lands und 
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mA Bi^ftopnr, being f^rotected bj denee loreete, motintaina and 
tiilb, did not pemniidl/ appear belore tbe Kawab» bnt deputed 
instead their agents to eariy on tnmsaetions on their behalf^ and 
tfaroogh them used to pay in the usual tribnteSf presents, and 
gifts. In oonsideration of the fact that AsadnUah, samindar 
of Birbhtbn, was a pions and saintly person and had bestowed 
half of his property as Madad^ummh grants on learned, 
pious and saintly persons, and had fixed daily doles of 
oharity for the poor and ihe indigent, the Shin refrained from 
molesting him. He directed his attention, however, to the 
chastisement of the samindar of Bisbanpnr, whose items of 
expenditnre were heavy, and whose collections of rents from 
mahals were low. The Rajahs of Tipra, Knoh Behar, and Assam 
called themselves ^iar dhilri and ruling chiefs, and did not 
bend their heads in submission to the Emperor of Hindustan, and 
minted coins after their own names. On hearing, however, of the 
vigorous administration of the Shan, the Rajah of Ass&m presented 
to the Shftn chairs and palkis of ivory, mnst, musical instrumenis, 
feathers, fans of peacock feathers, etc., and offered his submission. 
Similarly the Rajah of Kuoj) Behar offered presents and tribute to 
the Shan. The^abovementioned Sh&n sent Q^ilats for them ; and 
this practice was observed year after year. The Shftn, having intro- 
duced order in the Financial condition of the Mahals of Bengal, 
devoted his attention to the improvement of other administrative 
and internal affairs. His administration was so vigorous and 
successful that there was no foreign itioursion nor internal distur- 
bance, and consequently tbe military expenditure was nearly abol- 
ished. He kept up only 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, and with 
these he governed the Province. Through Nazir Ahmad, who was 
a peon, be used to collect the revenue of Bengal. Andthe£b&n 
was BO powerful a peitioiiality and his commands were so overawing, 
that his peons sufficed to keep peace iu the country, and to overawe 
the refractory. And fear of his peisonality was so deeply impressed 
on the hearts of all, both the high and the low, that the courage of 
Hou* hearted persons quailed in his presence. The Shan did not 
allow petty zamindars access to his presence. And the mut^adis 
and ‘amils and leading zamindars had not the heart to sit down 

thtt antfsnitntnti (d rsvssns were based on thoroughly soientifio piiaotplss, 
quite analogous to the sxtstnig Se^l^ment Proop<biie in India. 

as 
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in hk pmsenee ; <m reiaaisnd aboiding faraiiii* 

lass like steinaii. Hinda samindsrs were farUddm to ride on 
pdkis^ bat were permitted nse of The matafedis, in 

his presenoe, did ndt ^ tide on horsebech ; whilst tiie MnDsabdars 
attended at State fanotions in their zdOitarj nnifornis. In his 
presenoe one oonld not salnte another ;\and if anything opposed 
to etiquette oocnrred on the port ot anyone, he was imme^ately 
eensared. Bvery week he held coart on\two days to listen to 
oomplaints, and used to mete oat jastic^ to the complaniants. 
Amongst his deeds of jostice, it may be mentioned, that to avenge 
the wrong done to another, obeying the adored Islamic law, he 
executed his own son In administratioh of justice, in ad- 
ministration of the political a&irs of the country, and in main- 
tenance of the respect due to his Sovereign, he spared no one. 
And he reposed no confidence in the mutafodiSf and need daily 
to inspect the collection and disbursement papers and the estate 
ledgers, and to sign them. At the close of each month, he nsed to 
seize all the agreements of ^al^ah (crown lands) and Jagirs. 
Till the dues on account of those agreements were paid up into 
the Imperial Treasury, he caused luutosadw, ‘amils, zamin- 
dars, qanungos and other officers to remain in dnress in the 
DiwSn fQiana of the Qtpiel Saiun Palace. Settuig collecting peons to 
realise the does, he did not allow the defaulters leave for eating or 
drinking or for answenng calls of nature, and posted spies over 
the peons, so that none of the lattei^ owing to temptations of bribe, 
might supply a drop of water to the thirsty defaulters. Week after 
week they had to pass without food aud drink, and at the same time 
he had them suspended, head downwards, to triangles off the 
ground, and had their feet rubbed against stones, and had them 
whipped ; and in beating with sticks he shewed no quarter. And 
he converted^ to the Muhammadan religion the amlahs of samindars 
with their wives and children, who, in spite of being scourged with 

I la the text apparently, has been by mistake dropped. 

S Marghid Qnli Kh&n*g nprighioeas in admiiiistratioii of jastioe (regard- 
less of all family ties of attaohm is remarkable. But his severity in ill- 
treating and tortartng defaulting semindars throws a shade on his otherwise 
bright personality. 

t The only tnSianoes J forcible oonvendoiis of Bindos in Bengal to the 
Islamic religion, as would appear from these pages, were on the part of two 



»Mckii| failed Jtio pajr up ^ Stale i:^renue-iK>lleo^U^^ Uiattliey 
Isad miaapprt^pmle^ Amoi^al tiiese, Andlimi>lereataiiidar 
Oibaklab of Bajab^^ was the desoendant of a 
and wlio was both capable aod efficient, held charge of the reyemie- 
collections of the jQjaifah (crown lands). With him were in leagae 
Ghnl&m iCahammad and Kidia Jamadar with two hnndred 
troopers. Andinarain demarred to the payment of the demand, 
and prepared to fight. . Mnri^id Qnli Bh&n sent bis officer, 
Mahammad Jan, with a force to chastise him. Close to Ea|bari,^ 
the contending forces approached each other, and a battle ensued. 
Ghal&m Mnbammad Jamadar was hilled, whilst Andinarain from 
fear of Mnr^id Qnll Shin’s anger slew himself, and his aamlndari 
was transferred to two Bengal aamindars on the northern side of 
the Ganges, named Ram- Jivan * and Kali Knnwar, who were pnnc- 
tnal in payments of revenne. When that year came to a close, 
and the new year commenced, in the month of Far ward! (corre- 
sponding to Asar) weighing the iawasnras ^ Mnrihld Qnll i*emitted 
to the Emperor one hrar and three laks of rupees on account of 
the Imperial rerenne, loading the same on two hnndred waggons, 


non-Modms, that is, Iqr Hindiis tiwinselves who had embraoed the lalamio 
religion, nsmelr (1) faj /ado uluu King Jallal-nd-din, aon of Bajah Kana and 
(2) bj Hnrs^id Qnli Kbin, who was himaalf the aon of a Brahmin. 1 fail to 
oome across in Bengal historj any instance of forcible conversion of 
Hindns in Bengal to the Islamic religion, on the part of any horn Mnsalman 
rnler or king. Proselytes and converts, niider all systems of the world’s 
religions, are generally more lealona and bigoted than those bom and bronght 
up withia their pale. The general insinuation, therefore, against Musal- 
man sovereigns amd mlara of Bengal that they forcibly converted the Hindus 
to the iBlamio religion, seems to be as nnlounded as ungenerous. Ko doubt, 
the superior moral influence of Hnsalman saints, like Nur Qatb Alim and 
ojthers, naturally told on Hindu society (disorganised and demoralised by the 
caste-systems of the later days, and shorn of the old Yedantio puHty) and 
induced portions of its ranks to flock spontaneously to the Moslem creed, 
with its simpler doctrine of tfonothetsm. 

I Probably, Bajbari on the B.B. Bailway, near the Goalundo station. 

’ & This Bam-Jivan, I believe was the founder of the present Katore Baj- 

bouse. I do not know of which family Kali Kunwar was the founder. 

A In the Ain-i-Akbari (Vbl. II, p. 49}, it is explained under the term 
* Fotadar^ or the * Treasurer,' that the term fota (not, potah) is applied in 
Arabio to cloths used as waist wrappers. A poddar meant ' a banker, a cash- 
keeper, or an officer in public establishments for weighing money or bullion. 



oonrojed by aix huudred cavalry and fi ve htiiidred infantry* Over 
and above this amount, be remitted the profits derived from Jagirt, 
together with otiier lees. And aleo at the beginning of each year 
he sent to the Emperor elephants, Tangan horses, buffaloes, 
domesticaied deers, and game dressed specially at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), wolf -leather shields, dial pati mats mounted in gold, and 
mosquito curtains ^ made of Qanga jali^ cloth of Sylhet, through 
which serpents could not penetrate, together with other rarities, 
such as ivory, musk, musical instruments, and European mannfac- 
tnres and presents received from Christians, Ac. At the time 
of sending the remittance, he used to accompany it on horse- 
back together with his staff np to the Snbnrbs of the City, 
and need to have the fact recorded in the Court-Record 
as well as in the News-sheet. And the procedure for despatch 
of remittances was the following. When the waggons, loaded 
with treasure, passed into the limits of another Snbah, the ^uba- 
dar d that place sending his own men had the waggons of 
treasure brought into his fort, and relieving the waggons and 
their ^escorts reloaded the treasure into fresh waggons, con- 
voyed by fresh escorts furnished by himself. And the same 
procedure was adopted by succeeding Subadars, till the trea- 
sures with the presents reached the Emperor Anrangzeb. And 
when the Khan*s efficient administration met with the approba- 
tion of the Emperor, the former received fresh favours from 
the Emperor, who raised bis rank and bestowed on him the title 
of Moatamauu-l-Mulk’Alau-d-daulah Ja’far £ban Nasirl Na^ir 
Jang. He was also rewarded with the personal Mani|ab of a Haft 
Hazari together with the Insignia of the Ifa^i Order, and was raised 
to a higher class of the Peerage. No appointments to offices in 
Bengal were made without his advice. And Imperial Manfabdars 
liearing that the country of Bengal had been tamed into a fertile 
garden without thorns, sought for offices in Bengal. Newab 
Jafar Shan appointed the applicants to offices under him. One 

Therefore tAjf would seem to mean * weighing the coins’ or 'testing 
and counting them,’ or " potting them in cloth bags.” 

f Here we get a glimpse of some of the bid industries and arts of 
Bengal. 

I Qanffttjal was a kind of cotton-stuff mannfaciitred in Bengal in the times 
of the linn^alA* Bee Ata-i>dbtari, Yol. I, p. d4 (Blcsohmann’s trans.) 
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of these was ifikwab Sill whose applioation f<n' *‘appoint- 

nient bet^g received through the Emperor, Hawab Jifar ^Qiau 
cbuferred ao office ou him. A short account of Saif Esau’s oaeaer 
is mentioned in the bodj of this History. Hawab Saif El^an 
was alive till the period of the Hizamat ef Kawah Mahabat Jang* 
As he was the scion of a very noble family, he never visited Nawab 
Mahabat dang.» Although the latter sought for \an interview, 
Nawab Saif Ehan did not visit him. Whenever Nawab Mahabat 
Jang whilst out on a hunting excursion went towards Pumeah, 
Nawab Saif advaaced with his troops and blocked bis 

progress. But whenever Nawab Mahabat Jabg had need of 
auxiliaries, Saif Eban famished efficient contingents. After Saif 
Ebftn’s death, his son, the Eban Bahadur, succeeded to the office 
of Paujdar of the tract of Purneah and its environs. Nawab 
Mahabat Jang gave in marriage the daughter of Nawab Said 
Ahmad Eh&n Bahadur Saulat Jang, his nephew, to the Ebin 
Bahadur,® but that lady died four days after the wedding. On 
account of this, confiscating the treasures and effects of the IQian 
Bahadur, Nawab Mahabat Jang kept the latter under surveillance. 
The Eban Bahadur of necessity was obliged to mount a horse 
and escape to JahanabM (Delhi). Nawab Mahabat Jang 
bestowed the tract of Pumeah on Saulat Jang. The latter 
proceeding there with a laige force, devoted himself to its 
administration, aud held sway. After gaulat Jong’s death, his 
BOD, ghaukat Jang, succeeded him. Nawab Siraju-d-daulab, who 
was the latter’s cousin, during the period of his Nizamat, killed 
ghaukat Jang in battle, and deputing Diwan Mohan Lai, con- 
fiscated ghaukat’s treasures aud effects. 

What was I saying ? and to what have I digressed ? 

Where lay the horse ? and wliere have I galloped away ? 

I now return to my story. Nawab Jafar Eban was seeking 

I He reooired the office of Faujdar of Porneab, held the rank of a 
Haft hazarij and was a son of * tJmdHtad-miilk Amir Khan. Sahadar of 
Kabul. See Snir, VoU IT, p. 674. 

S * Mahabat Jang* was a title of Nawab AH Vardi jOfan ; his aotnal name 
was Mirza Muhammad AH. See Seirul Uutal^erin^ Vol. 11, p. 470 Pets, text. 

t In Seirul Mut^f^eriu^ Vol. II, p. 652, the name of Saif £han’a son is 
mentioned as Fa^ruddin Hunaln KhTm. 



au opportanity to avenge himBelf on Parab Naiain QannngOi 
wbo» daring the Hawab’s iticumbency of tbe office of Piivftn> 
bad deolin^ to sign the accounts. Inasmach m tbe office 
of Qannngo corresponded to tbe office of Begistrar of tbe Con- 
qnered dominions, and the Diw&n’s Statements of Aooonot 
and Bevenae<roll witboat tbe Qannngo’s signature were not 
accepted by tbe Central Imperial Diwan, tbe Kawab sought for an 
opportunity to tarnish Darab Narain’s reputation, by doubling tlie 
sphere of Darab Narain’s authority over tbe affairs of adminis- 
tration. With this object in view, tbe Nawab entrusted to him 
control over tbe affairs of tbe (crown lands). And 

when Diwin Bhupat Bai, who bad come with the Nawab from 
the Imperial Camp, died, and his son, Gulab Rai, could not satis- 
factorily disobarge the duties of the office of Dlwiu, the office 
of Pe^kar of the Sbalsah was also bestowed on Darab Naraim 
And leaving to his control the Assessment and Collection of the 
revenue and other Financial and Internal affairs, the Nawab 
made bim supreme. Although tbe abovementioned Qanungo by 
minute attention to details raised tbe Bevenne of the £b»l99*h 
(orown lands) to one hror and fifty lakhs, made Bevenne Collec- 
tions, and under every Head of Income shewed considerable in- 
m?ease, and presented a Budget with a larger Surplus of Imperial 
Revenue than before, still tbe Nawab, gradually wresting authority 
frpm him, imprisoned him together with tbe Statements of 
Accounts and Estate-ledgers, and employing various tortures killed 
him. And he allotted ten annas of the Qanungo-ship to Dftrib 
Narain^s son, gheo Narain, and six annas thereof to Jai Narain, 
who at the period of the Nawab*s Diwani, when the Nawab was 
setting out for the Imperial Camp, had shewn good-will, and bad 
signed the Nawab’s Statements of Accounts. And dismissing 
Ziau-d-din fiban, Faujdarof Hugbli,^ he with the Emperor's sanc- 
tion brought the Faujdari of that Fort under his immediate autho- 

1 The office of Faujdar of Hughli was hitherto directly under the 
Umperor, and was iodepeudent of the l^obadar of Bengal. Marshid Qnll 
Khan succeeded in reducing the Faujdar of Hnghli to tlte position of his own 
immediate subordinate. For Murshid QuII’s relations with the English mer. 
chants, see Wilspu^s ATmals^ Yol. I, pp. 301, 209, 298, 297, 290, 268. The 
English merchants secured a great patron in Ktaa*d*din, who was appointed 
by gbab Alam in 1710 to be Faujdar of Hughli and Admiral of all the sea- 
ports on the coast of Coromandel. See Wilson’s AmaU^ Vol. I, pp. 185 and 



nij iMi m a|>pe»dag6 to tbe Nizftmat, 4»id appointed WaU 
on lufi own anidiority as Fanjdar of timt place. The above- 
mentioned Sb&o, on ihe arrival of Waii Beg, relinqnieliii^ the 
fort, came out of the town to set oat iot the Imperial Capital. 
Wall Beg sammoned to himself Eankar Sen Bengali, who was 
Peahhar of the dismissed Fanjdar, for sabmission of papera 
relating to receipts of revenue and the office-records, together 
with the clerks and sabordinate officers of the office of Faujdan 
Zian-d-din !QMta turned to Eanker Sen’s assistance ; and thereon 
Wall Beg opposed the fCb&n’s march. In consequence, between 
Ziau-d-din iQjLan and Wali a quarrel ensued. The above- 
mentioned Sh&Q with his army, on the field of Qibandanagar 
(Chandenagore) between Chiosurah and French Qhandanagar, 
with tlm help of the Christian Dutch and French, constructed 
redoubts, and prepared to fight. Waif Beg also on the field 
of the *Idgah,l on the bank of the tank of Debi Das, to a 
distance of one and a half hroh, drew up his forces, con- 
structed entrenchments, and transmitted an account of the 
state of affairs to Nawab Ja&r Shan. And both the quondam 
and the new Faujdars were busy fighting from behind their 
respective entrenchments, and reviewing their forces. Mulla 
Jarsam Jdraui, Deputy of Ziau-d-diu Shan, and Kankar Sen, 
secretly obtaining help of guns, gunpowder, and armaments from 
the Dutch and French, advanced to the battle-field, and assumed 
the offensive. Wali Beg, waiting for auxiliaries, assumed the 
defensive. At this juncture, Dallp Singh Hazari with a force of 
cavalry and infantry came from Nawab Jafar Sbau to the 
assistance of Wali Beg, and also brought a mandate containing 
threats addressed to the Christians. Ziau-d-diu Qan, on the 
advice of the Christians, opened negotiations of peace with DaUp 
Singh, and put him off his guard. Early in the morning, sending 
by way of a fuze a false message to Dalip Singh through an agent, 
Ziau-d-din instructed the latter to hand the message to 

Dallp Singh and to get back the reply, and placing one red shawl 
for recognition on the head of the agent despatched the latter on 

382, 829, 841. Harihid QaU got Zian'd-din promptly diemissed im 1711. 
(See Wilson's AnnaU, pp. 22 and 123, Vol. 11. p. 28). 

1 I found the Idgah existing when I was at Haghli in 1887 to 1691 
An Idgah is a place where the Ud prajer is offered. 
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bis emiid. And an English gunner whose aim was unerring 
direded a large hronae^ gun (the range whereof eifonddd over one 
and a half kroh) towards Dalip Singh’s camp, and hjr means of 
a telescope kept in view the agent’s shawt Arriving at a time 
when DsJlp Singh was bareheaded and barebodied and was 
engaged in nibbing oil in order to batbe, the agent handed the 
message to Dalip Singh. Then the ganner directing his aim at 
the shawl fired his gnn, and the cannon*ball hit Dalip Singh on 
the chest and scattered his body to the air. Praise is due to that 
unerring magician, for no harm ensued to the agent. Zian-d-din 
Kh&n rewarding the ganner attacked the enemy’s entrenchment. 

When Dalip Singh Was MUed without delay, 

Ziau-d>diu mshed to fight. 

Like the tnmultuous river, hiswrmy moved, 

And flight ensued in Ihe ranks of the other side. 

Not only were the soldiers killed, 

But the entrenchment was also stormed. 

Wall Beg fled from that place, 

And in an anxious mood took refuge in the Fort. 

Ziati-d*dln Shani free from all anxiety, set out for the Im- 
perial Capital, and after arrival at Delhi died. . After his death, 
Kankar Bengali, who was the root of all this disturbance, and had 
his residence at Hughli, returning from the Imperial Capital, 
arrived in Murshid&bad, and fearlessly waited on Nawab Jafar 
Sfean, and with the left hand saluted the latter, wishing to convey 
that with the hand that he had saluted the Emperor, to salate 
Jafar ^an would be profane. Nawab Jafar Eban retorted by 
saying : “ Kankar is under the shoe.” And Kanhdt^ with 
on both the ^ and ihe sakun of the and j in Hindustani 
means ” a gravel.” Nawab Jafar Kban, feigning forgetfulness of 

1 It woald appear the Freooh, Dutch, and English were all backing np the 

diamiteed f aajdar Ztan-d-din against the new Faojdar, Wall Beg. S«e~ 

WUson^a AimdL», VoL II , pp. 66, 72, 75, 79, 81, 82. Ulie skhrmishes between 
Ziau^d'din Khan and Wait Beg oconrred in 1712 A.C. 

2 ** Kankar meana a ** pebble ** a gravel*’ or a ** briok-bat. ” linrfhid 
Quit ]g^an was punning on the Hindu Kaib’a name ni * l(aakar. ’ 8o, it would 
seem that Mnrshid Unll B^n, the stem iron^man, ooidd new and tberunbend 
himself and receive |innidaroiia flashes. 
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Kiixi!m*g fWi mnd^ ^ p migecmdaoiv an4 a^twar^lf sliewiiig 
rocxmmiiati^i appoint^ himio the offioe ef ef 

At the dime of the yeari at the time of aediting the Annaal Abstract 
Aoooonts, the Hawab pat him in prisoa on charges of iaisi^>^ 
propriation of the carrent and arrear rerenue collections and 
dntie% and pnt this cat into breeches, and forced him to s wal- 
low some laxative, and set on him a harsh collector of revenne. In 
the breeches oon^nnally easing himself, Eankar died. At that 
time Sjed Akmm SMta who held the office of Diwin of Bengal 
died, and Sjed Bazi Sh&Oy hasbard of Nafisih Shanam, a 
daughter of ghnj&n-d-din Muhammad £han, (Nawab Faaim of 
the i^nhidi of Orissa and son-in-law of Nawab Jdfar £bdn,) who 
was the scion of a leading Syed family of Arabia, was appoint- 
ed Diwin of Bengal. And he^ was aSigoted and short-tempered 
man, and in collection of dues was extremely strict, and by adopting 
barsh measures collected the revetme. It is said he prepared a 
Reservoir fall of filth, and as in the language of the Hindns Para- 
dise is called ' Baikant,* he sneeringly named this Reservoir ** Bath- 
anty Be used to thmst into this Reservoir the defaulting Zamin- 
dars and defaulting Collectors of Eevenae. After torturing them 
in various ways, and making them undergo various privations, 
he need to collect in entirety the arrears. In that year, news of 
the insnrreoiion of Sitaram Zamindar, and of the murder of Mir 
Abfi Tfirfib, Paujdftr of the Qi^ahUtk of Bhusn&h, in the Sarkar 
of Mahmfidib&d, was received. The details of this affair are 
as follows: — Bitirftm,* samindar of Pargan&L Mabmudftbad, 
being sheltered by forests and rivers, had placed the hat of 

1 The text is ambigaoai. This sentence refers probably to Mnrshid Qoli 
Khan. 

S Sitaram bad bis residence at Mahammadpur or ICahmudpur, at the 
jnnotion of the Barasia and Madhnmati rivers, in Jessore district. See 
Westland*s History of Jessore. linbammadpnr is now a police circle. Bains 
of his tanks still exist there. Bhosna lies near Bonmaldiah (formerly 
in Jessore new la Faridpnr dietriot}, an old Mnsalmaa colony, cm the 
Qlpadaaa river. Bains of a fort lie at Bhosna. Close to Knhammadpar or 
Hahatadpnr, lies aa old Mnsalmaa colony at Sbirgaon, on the Barasta river. 
See also Wilson’s Annal$t Vol. II, pp. 166, 167, 168. Sitaram was 
* executed for amrder and rebellion * by Mnrihid QnlFs order. Sitarams 
faadly aad ohildreB who had taken refoge in Galon tta, were ia 1718 snrread* 
eied by the Kagliih to Mir Ka?ir, Fanjdar of Hnghli, for being made over to 
MuiriiidQiiliaiin. 

Si 
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revolt on the head of vanity. Not enbmitting to the Viceroy, 
he declined to meet the Imperial offioera, and closed against the 
latter all the avenues of access to his tract. He pillaged and 
raided the lands adjoining to his Zamindari, and also quarrelled 
with the Imperial garrisons and Fanjdars. Mir Abu Turab, 
Paujdar of the (3k<^'lclah of Bhusnah,! who was the scion of a 
leading Syed clan and was closely lelated to Prince Azimn-8]|- 
shdn and the Timuride Emperors, and who amongst his con- 
temporaries and peers was renowned for his learning and ability, 
looked down upon Nawab Jafar Kban. Mir Abu THrab tried 
to capture Sitftiara, but was not successful. At length, he 
detailed liis General, Pir f£ban, with 200 cavalry to chastise 
Sitfirara. On being apprised of this, Sitaram concentrating his 
forces lay in ambush to attack the aforesaid General. One day, 
Mir Abu Tfirab with a number of friends and followers went out 
for hunting, and in the heat of the chase alighted on Sitaram’s 
frontiers. Pir Sbdn was not in Abu Turab's company. The 
zami Ildar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir Abu Turab 
to be Pir suddenly issued out from the forest with his 

forces and attacked Mir Abu Turab from the rear. Although 
the latter with a loud voice announced bis name, Sitaram not 
heeding it inflicted wounds on Abu Turab with bamboo-clubs, 
and felled him from his horse. When this news reached Nawab 
Jafar £bfin, bis body trembled from fear of the Emperor's resent- 
ment. Appointing Hasan Ali Han who had married Nawab 
Jafar wife’s sister and was descended from a noble family 

to be Faujdar of Bhusnab, and supporting him with an efficient 
force, Nawab Jafar Kb5n directed him to capture that trouble- 
some villain (Sitaram). The Nawab issued mandates to the 
Zamindars of the environs insisting on their not suffering Sitaram 
to escape across their frontiers, and also threatening that should 
the latter effect his escape across the frontiers of any one, not only 
lie would be ousted from his Zamindari, but be punished. The 
Zamindars from all sides hemmed him in, when Hasan Ali HSn 
arrived and captured Sitaram together with his women and 

i It was formerly in the Jessore district, but is now inomaed in the more 
modern distnot of Faridpnr. Close to Bhusnlh, on the banks of theOhanda- 
ua riTer, lie several other ancient colonies of Syeds or MIrs, such as those at 
Baumaldih and Dakhiiibari, etc. 
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etiildretiy confederate and adherenta, and »ent tbem with chaina 
round their hecks and hands to Nawab Jifjr ShSn, the Nawnb 
enclosing Sitaram’s bee in cow*hide had liini drawn to the gallows 
in the eastern sabnrba of Murshid&biwi on the high* way leading to 
Jabanglmagar and Mabmud&b&d, and imprisoned for life Sitaram's 
women and obildrenand companions. Bestowing his Zamlnd&rl 
on Bftm JivAn, the Nawab confiscated to the State Sitaram*s 
treasures and effects, and extirpating his family, root and branchy 
he sent an account of the affair to the Emperor. As the Em- 
peror^ Anrangseb ‘Alamgir had died in the Dakhin on Friday, 
28th of Zllqidh .1119 A.H., Mahammad Mn*&zzam ShAh *AHm 
Bahadiir SbAh • ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. 
Nawab J&fah Shin sent presents with the tribute of Bengal, and 
received an Imperial Patent confirming him in the Viceroyalty 
of Bengal. The Nawab was also honoured with the gift of a 
JUillat including a fringed palanquin. Prince Azimu-gli-§han, 
leaving Sar-bland as his Deputy at *Azimabad, set out for 
the Imperial Capital. And that very year Sultan Farrukh-sir, 
prior to the accession of Bahadur ghah, came to Mur§hidAb&d 
from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) at the invitation of Nawab Jdfar 
Shan, and put np at the L^ftl Bagh palace. The above-mentioned 
Nawab, paying proper deference to the princely rank of his 
gnest, rendered him due services, and defrayed the expenses of 
the Prince and his household ; whilst according to the established 
practice he remitted the Rovenne with the tribute to the Empeior 
BahAdnr SiAh. After a reign of five years and one month, in 
the year 1124 A.H., Emperor Bahadur Sbuh died, and his eldest 
son, SttltSn Mfufi-d-din, under the title of JahAndAr Siah, ^ 
became Emperor, and in concert with his two younger brothers 


1 Bmperor Aarangzeb died in the 52nd year of hii reign, at the age of 
ninety-Qiie, in lllB A.H. or 1707 A.C. at Ahmadnagar, and was buried at 
Aurangabad. See 8eir Vol. II, p. 876, and Kb&n, He left the following 
eone :~MubamiDad Moazzatn (at Kabul), 2, Hubamad Azatn (atllalwab) 8, 
Earn Bal^b (at Bijapur.) 

Hubamtnad MuaKtam alto# Shib'Alam the eldest son became Emperor 
in 1707 with the title of Bahadur 8hSl». defeating and killing bis two 
brothers. He died in 17l8.-^See 8eir, Vol. II, pp 878-879, and bisUny of 
Khaft Khin. 

8 The great Ttmuride House was at this time torn asunder by faptiooe 
and was badly served by venal ministers and offioers. The 8yed kpotbers 
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killed Pniioe Shan,* After removini: the cftueea of 

Miidety, and with the exertions and help of Asad Shfo the Prime 
Minister and Atnim-l-Umarft Zik4«faqSr tiie new Emperor 

killed his other two brothers. t Indeed, after B&h&dnr Sh&h*8 death , 
within the space of eight days, ha killed almost ererj one of the 
Imperial seions numbering more than thirty personSf and after 
torture and imprisonment of those who escaped the sword, 
Jahandar §iSh mounted the throne. He appointed the * Amirft-U 
Umari who was Pay-Masler-General of the Army to the office of 
Grand Yizlr and Amlin-l-IJraara’s father ‘As&fn-d-danl&h *Asad 
£bftn to the office of Vakil^i-Kul or Supreme Regent of the Empire. 
According to the established practice, the new Emperor sent message 
of confirmation to Nawab Jafar !ShSn. The aforesaid Sbfin, 
shewing snbmission, remitted presents and tribute to the Emperor. 
In order to assert his claim to the Imperial throne, Saltan 
Farmkb-sir, the second son of Prince ^Azlmn-^-Sh&Q^ '^ho resided 
in the Proyince of Bengal as Deputy Nazim of the ^i^bah resolved 
to fight with Snlt&n Mazn-d-din, planned to start for ghfthjahftn&- 
bad (Delhi), and demanded money and troops from Nawab Jafar 
E2^n. The latter gave the following straightforward answer : 

I as an Imperial servant am snbject to the Crown and Throne of 
the Sovereign of the Imperial Capital. To submit to any one save 
and except the person who descended from the Timuride House sits 
on the Throne of the Empire of Delhi, would be an act of treachery. 
Since M*&zu-d-din, your uncle, is in possession of the Crown 
and the Throne, the Imperial revenue cannot be paid to yon.*’ 
Despairing of obtaining the treasures and troops of Bengal, but 
remembering the injunction in the Qoran **I put my trust in my 
Lord God” Farrukb-sir took heart,® and marched out with a small 
force of old and new comrades who were in his company, on an 

were heads of one faction, and their ascendency and their selSsh policy are 
fully related in the Seir-ul-Mutahherin. 

i See 8eir and Irvine’s Later J.A.S. for 1896. 

B t.e., Jahan ghBh and Bafi*\8h fihan. 

B Fsrmlh-Bir's mother, Saheb-un-Nissa, was a brave and reimaroefal 
lady, aod when Fsmi|^-sir contemplated iligrht across the sea, she inspired 
her son with a noble ideal by addressing him thus: “If thy flight moat 
needs be ncross the sea, let it be the sea not of waters hut of hloo^** Bn- 
oonraged by his noble mother's inspiration, Farrnkh’Sir at length defeated 
J khaodar fibBh, at the end of 1712, and became Fmperor. 
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Stiltiii Sdnfi^Mmg 

ftrm; J^atiingirQagarv f aiw otit lor 

^&lij|^&iiAb 6 d 9 ftod bjr iW lime lie arrived at ^Aeiiiigliid’ 
(Patiia)a laige armjooUeoted aader him. Levying monej in the 
way of tax from the baokere of that town, he redaoed the 
^ttbah of Behar to hia eabjeottmi. Oollecting paraphernalia of 
royalty he moaoted the throoey and nnlnrling the Imperial Umbrella 
he whirled it over his head. Baising the standard of maroh I rom 
Patna with .Boyal pomp and apleiidonry he oast the shadow of 
peace and tranquillity on the residents of Banaras. And raising 
a loan of one hror of rapees on the seonrity of the Umpire from 
NagaT Set and other leading bankers of Banares^ he rats^ a levy 
of efficient troops. Syed Abdhllih 23^in and Syed Husain All 
ShdQy^ the two Syed brothers of Barhfi, who were Nasims of the 
$nh&hs of Ondh and Allahabid and were matchless in courage and 
herqism bad been dismissed by Sn](&n M^ash-d-dln, and oonse- 
qnently were smarting under a sense of wrong; They, therefore, 
esponsed the cause of Snltftn Famikb* 8 lr, and tied the girdle of 
devotion and self-sacrifice to the waists of their hearts. And in- 
teroepting the treasure from Bengal remitted by Nawab Jfifar 
XbftD, which owing to the revolaiaon in government Sh 6 jan<d-d!h 
Mtlhimmftd Sbiiif Usrogha oi Aliahab&d (unyoking the bnllobks 
ill the garden of the town) guarded with 300 troops, Farrukh-sir 
detailed a large force to guard it. Having satisfied himself abont 
the security of the treasure and the efficienoy^of the force which 
he had detached to guard it, FatTukh-sir bestowed the office of 
Viaoirat on Syed Husain Ali and had the Sbuff>ah of sover- 
eignty recited after his own name. When God wills a thing, 
the conditions for its accomplishment are also provided.” As 
Farru^-sir was displeased with Jfifar be appointed 

Rashid Shfi°y* elder brother of Afrasiab Shfin Mlrzai-Ajmfri, 
who was the scion of an ancient and noble family of Bengal 
and was brought up in the Imperial household, and who in physi- 
cal prowess wag equal to a Rustam or an Isfandiar, and who 
used to hurl down rogu * elephants— to eup^^rsede Jafar Shfio in 
the §ubfthdftri of Bengal. It is said that when Sulj;in Farrnkh- 

set out from Akbarnagar (Rajmahalj towards *Azlmfib&d 

l See mr, VoL 11, p. 881. 

S See Wilson’s daaaU, Vol. II, p. 90. This was in 1712. 
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(Patnft), tlie cannon of Malik Haidan^ Tvhich required a mannd 
weight of eaneon4>all and 150 bnllooka and two elephaita to 
move it, was stuck in the mud in a hollow ditch near Sakrigali. 
Although an attempt was made to drag it out with the help of 
bnlloeks and elephants, it could not be moved. Farrukh*sir himself 
going up to the cannon brought into requisition the ingenuity 
of Christian gunneze, but even that was of no avail* Mirsa»i* 
Ajmiri making his obeisance, said: “If ordered, thy slave might 
try his strength.*’ The SuHftn gave permission. M!rs&-i* Ajmiri, 
tying the hem of his garment round his waist and patting both of 
his hands beneath the cannon-frame, lifted up the cannon together 
with its frame on his chest, and said “ wherever ordered, I will put 
it.” The Sultftn ordered it to be placed on a high ground. The 
Mirza removed the cannon from the ditch to a high ground. From 
the strain of his physical power, drops of blood were about to ooze 
out from his eyes. The Sal(&n applauded him whilst tlie assembly, 
sent up shouts of praise and choruses of applause to the skies. 
The Mlrzi at that very moment was rewarded with the manyab 
of a 8ih hazUri together with the title of Afrasiib Sbftn. 
Rashid Sbftn set out with a large army for Bengal, and entered it 
vid the passes of Tili&gadhi and Sakrigali* On hearing the news 
of his entry, J&&r Sb&u shewed no signs of anxiety. Besides the 
regular war-establishment of thd $nbah he mobilised no extra 
troops. Rashid Sh&n reaching three hroh distant from Murshidftbftd 
arrayed his troops for battle. Nex:t morning, Nawfib JAfar 
detailed Mir Bangali and Syed Anwar Jaunpuri with two thousand 
cavalry and infantry to encounter Rashid &in, whilst the Nawab 
himself, according to his daily practice, set to copying the Quran. 
When the two forces encountered each other, a battle ensued. 
Syed Anwar, in the thick of the fight, was killed, but Mir Bangali, 
with a small force, bravely stood his ground on the battle-field, 
till the army of Rashid £buu surrounded him from all sides. 
Although these tidings reached Nawab Jafar BlAn, the latter 
remained unconcerned and quietly went on with his work of 
copying the Quran. At last the news of Mir Baugall’s retreat 
arrived. It was then that the Nawab detached his special 
disciple, Mn^jiammad Shan, who was Faujdar of Murshidabad and 

1 He was apparently a Turk, as the title Malik would iudioate, bat 1 cannot 
trace who this notable was. 
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an Officer of the Amy, to reinforce Mir Ban^all* The farmer 
iBtli tiiii e#i!th^s of lightning and breeze joined Mir Bangatl, and 
threw in the auiiltaries. Bhbseqnently, Kawab Jafar !^in, 
after having finished his work of copying the Qnr&n, recited 
the Faiiha-i-Sbair and armed himself for battle. And mounting 
an elephant, with a force of oavalry and a retinue consisting of 
kinsmen and Tarkish, Georgian * and Abyssinian servants he 
enooantered Ba^id Sb&n on the field of Earimdbid outside the 
City, and commenced chanting the DuauSaip,^ It is said that he 
had so persistently practised the Duai*8aifi^ that when he 
commenced chanting it his sword of itself unsheathed itself from 
its scabbard, and ihrongh invisible help be vanquished the 
enemy. On the arrival of Jafar IQ^iu, the courage and boldness of 
Mir Baugali and his army increased ten -fold and hundred-fold^ 
With his clamorous force Mir Bangall attacked the centre of the 
enemy. Ra^id £ban, who considered Jafar oo match for 

himself, swaggering of swordmatiship and his capacity to easily 
rout the enemy, mounted a rogue elephant, and charged Mir 
Bangall who was in the van* The aforesaid Mir who was an 
uneixiug marksman 

Placed a wooden arrow in his bow-string, 

And stretched his bow, and extended his arm-pit. 

When the arrow-notch came up to his ear, 

He shot the arrow sti’aight at the struggling enemy. 

As luck would have it, the arrow hit the enemy on the 
forehead, 

And pierced right through the hind-head. 

That leader of the heroes was pierced by the arrow: 

That brave. lion rolled on the elephant. 

At that juncture, the troops forming a solid column, 

Made one united rush at the enemy. 

The ground was trodtlen down into furrows by horses' hoofs, 
The sky was out to pieces by cannons and spears. 

With swords, daggers, iron-maces and spears, 

They charged the enemy* 

I This dua or prayer, meaning literally the ** prayer of the aword ” i« said 
hSTe been uttered by the Prophet at the battle of Badr, when it is related 
angels descended to fight In his ranks, and lamed disaster into victory. 
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Owing io pvofiiae 6b«dding of Uood^ 

Tb« whole lace of the earth looked orimepn* 

A whole world was oonsigned to destmtiont 
If any one surviyed, he was imf^risoned’ 

The enemy’s treasures and effects were looted, 

Jafar Sbhn won a glorious yiotoiy. 

Nawab Jafar Eh&n reiuming triumphant caused the music of 
victoiy to be struck up, entered the Port, and ordered that a 
minaret should be raised entombing the heads of the slain on the 
highway leading towards Hindustan, so that it might serve as 
a warning to others. The prisoners of Rashid ShSu’s army said 
that on the advance of Jafar £h&u green-dressed soldiers with 
drawn swords descended from the clouds, attacked the force of 
Rashid S3^Sn, and afterwards vanished. Suit&n Parrukh-sir who 
had not yet finished settling his accounts with Sult&n M'asu-d* 
din, on the way receiving news oWafar £b&n’s victory and 
Ra^id Sb&^’sjlefeat was dept^essed. In short, when near Akbarft* 
bid (-Agra)a battle^ ensued between ParruUi-Bir and Suitin H*asu-d- 
din Jahindar Shah, the Syeds of Barha,* on the side of Mnham- 
mad Parrukhniir, displaying self-sacrifice, exhibited heroic valour* 
On the side of M^azu-d-din, Shiu Jahin Bahadur Kokaltagh 
Shin, who was the Pay-Master General of the Army, was killed, 
owing to the carelessness of the Amlru-1-Umara Zu-l-fnqir Ehfio*® 
And M’azu-d-din’s other noblemen, especially the Mnghal noblemen, 
being in conspiracy with the noblemen of Parmkh-sir, exhibited 
treachery during the battle. In consequence, great confusion, 
arose in * the army of M*azu-d-din Jahindir Sh&h. Becoming 
depressed by observing the fate of Sh&u Jahin Bahadur, Jahindar 

A See detoripiion of the battle In December 1712 in Seir-ul-Matayierin, 
Vol. ir, p. 892. 

* * The Syed brothers of Barba were Syed Husain AU Nasim of the 

^ubah of Patna and Syed Abdullah Khan, Nazim of the §ubah of Allahabad. 
The 8etr-itUmta1^enn(^o\. II, pp. 887, 388, 891, 892),.gireg a detailed account 
as to how these Syed brothers helped Farru|b“Sir in the war of BUccession, 
These Syed brothers subsequently fell ont with Parni|j|*sir, and imprisoned 
him and ba^ him killed (Srir, Vol. II, p. 419). For a life of Syed Husain AU 
l^an, see ifaa«ir*iU*(7mara, Vol. X, p. 831. 

^ He was a son of Asad £han, the Prime Hinisier of Aurangaeb. His name 
was Muhammad Ismail, and his titles wore * ^ud-fnqar KhSn Amir-ul-Umara 
Nawat Jang.* See Mas«ir-tU-C7mara, p, 93, Vol. II, for his life* 
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fbd io to^ &bin 

Jififa^Hlaiilait,^ tii« Cftoof IfiiiiMi^ of tho Bix^ixo. littmodiatel^ 
Aiiili^4«17iiia^ of jLinfa*d-4oii1ibiif pmonted hiiast^lf 
beloro hii ond bomuidMi ^o ktfor to iholter t)ie Bmp^ior* 
The fhther, oot cooeiderii^ it expedient ' to throw in hk lot with 
Jahinddr SObih, hopt the ktter under smweiUaiice. Then Sultim 
Muhammad Farrulh^^ir, without encountering anj farther oppoei- 
tiou, eeoended the Imperial throne at Akbarftbftd (Agra), towards 
the end of the year 1124 A. H. From Akbar&bad (Agra),* 
Farmldi-^sir swiftly marched to §hhhjah§nabid (Delhi), where 
he slew Jahiadftr gfeih and the Amira4*Umarft.* 

0 

ACCESSION OF SULTAN FARRUSB-SIR TO THE 
THRONE OP DELHI. 

On hearing of the accession of Emperor Farrukb^sii^y Nawtb 
Jafar Rh&n sent presents and tribute, and remitted the entire 
balance of the Imperial revenae. In return, the Nawab receired 
patents confirming him in the united offices^ of the Niz&mat and 
Dewani of the three ^bahs of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Tlie 
Nftwab was also recifnent of a rich Q^ikt. The Nawftb’s repre- 
sentations to the new Emperor continued to receive attentive 
consideration, as during former reptmes. The Nawab became an 
object of<^Qvy to his contemporaries and peers. For instance, 
on Jafar representation to the Emperor, Nagar Set’s uncle 

^ His nams was Muhammad Ibrahim, and his titles were A^ifa-d'daulah 
JUmiatnl-Mulk Asad l^in. He was related by marriage to £miua-d-dau1ah 
Asaf Khiot and became Prime Minister under Emperor Aurangxeb. (See 
his life in Jlcmsfr-id-irmam, Vol. I, p. SlO, and in SmV, Vo). 11, p. 406.) He 
was a statesman of eminsnoe and sanity. On his son, Zulfnqqar Khan*s 
assassination, be composed the following pathetic epitaph 

cAjIa 

• See Ssir-ai Jfataihsrtii, Vol. II, p. 396 (Pers. text). The corpse of Jahan- 
dar Shth was placed on an elephant, and the corpse of Zalfuqqar Khan was 
tied to its tail. 

> This was a very unwise departure from the old Mngh^l poHby of 
keeping the two offices dmtiiict, in that It encouraged later on the growth of 
disloyal intrigues against the Osutral Authority in Delhi. 

35 
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and ftgent, Fate^i Qband Salin, wlios^ servioes had won the good 
graces of the Shan, was inyested with the title of Jagat Set» and 
appointed to the office of Treasnrer-Oeneral of Bengal. Sjred 
Hasain ‘Ali St&n, the Paymaster-General, who was a brother 
of Qtitb-nl-Malk ‘AbdnllSh Kb&n Vazir, aspired after the titie of 
Naeirjang, which title Jafar £hao held. As it was not consonant 
with the Imperial regaiatioiis that two persons should simnltane- 
onsly bold one title, an Imperial mandate was issaed to Jafar 
suggesting an exchange of titles. Although the Syed brothers were 
personages of immense influence and power, Jafar KbSn resented 
their impudence, declined to exchange his title, and sent the follow- 
ing manly reply to the Emperor : “ This old servant has no hanker- 
ing after names or titles ; but the title which it pieced the late 
Emperor ‘Alamgir (Aurangzeb) to confer on him, he declines to 
barter.” When Syed Razi £ban died, at the desire of Jafar 
Emperor F aiTukh-sir conferred the Diwan! of the l^ubah of Bengal on 
Mirza Asadu-l-lah, son of §haja‘ii-d-din Mnbammad Kh&n, Na^m 
of Orissa, by the daughter of Jafar Sb^n, bestowing at the same 
time ou the Mirzft the title of Sarfaraz !^ari. As Jafar Enhan 
had no son, and Sarfar&z l^an was his maternal grandson, 
shewing foresight, he purchased from the income of his personal 
jagtr the zamindSii of Qismat Qtunahkhali in Parganah Kholhar- 
bab in the district of Mur§]iidabad from Muhammad Amftn, the 
Talnqdar of the aforesaid Qismat, in the name of Mirza Asadu-l- 
IMi Sarfaraz S^an, named the said zamindari Asadnagar, and caused 
it to be entered in the Imperial and Provincial Qanungo’s registers. 
This estate came to be known as Taluq, so that after his death 

it might afford subsistence to his descendants, and after the pay- 
ment of revenue from its income its snrplus might be at their 
disposal. And in the same year, the Deputy Governorship of 
Jahingimagar ( Dacca) was bestowed on Mirzft Lutfu-14fth, a son- 
in-law of ghaja'u-d-dln Muhammad The Mirza at the 

same time received the title of Mnrgbid Qnli £b^^- tbat on the 
9th Babiu-l-Sani 1131 A.H. the Emperor Farru^i-sir was slain, ^ 

1 Between FarniEI-Bir and the Syed brothers, iU-feeling broke oat 
throngh the instigation of one Mir Jnmla (who possessed great infloenoe oVer 
Farru^-elr, having been Qazi of Dacca, when Famil^-sir was there as 
Deputy Nazim). This ill-feeling was fanned by Batan Ohand. the crafty 
Diwan of the Vazir Qatb-nl-Knlk Syed Abdallah, brother of Syed Eosaiii 
Ali Sfein, This ill-feeling which not only paralysed the Adoiinistrmtioo, 
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ilmittgli tlie taneiudk^ of *A,bdiill&h the Qotaiii 

*Ali Sb&o, tlie Fay]hfMster«6eiieral, the Syeds of Barba raised 
Snltiii BafiWd<?daraj&t/^ son Prince Bad‘ii-gb*€b&^f eon of 
Bidifidni* to the throne. For four or fire months, ruling 

mominally, this Emperor died of consumption. After this, Bafi^n* 
d«dara}4t*8 second brother, named Snlt&n Rafi*u-d-dan]|th,* was 
brought out &oin captivity, and placed on the throne, and was 
styled Sh&h Jahftn tlie Second. The latter also, like his elder 
brother, for ^ve or six months sat nominally on the throne. At 
the time when the Imperial army was engaged in repelling Sultan 
Neko Sir, son of Shiran Akbar, and grandson of Emperor 
Alamgir, who had invaded Akbai&b^ §hah Jahftn 

the Second also died. And the Syeds of Barha and other 
Imperial noblemen, at the end of the year 1131 A.H., bringing 
out Snitin Eaushan Akhtar, son of Jahan §hah, from the citadel 
of Shfthjahftn&b&d (Delhi), and marching with him dny and night, 
reached Akbar&bad (Agra), and in the beginning of lJ32f A.H. 
they placed him "bn the Imperial throne, and styled him Abn-1- 
Fatt&b Na^irn-d^din Muhammad gh^b Gbaz!.^ A poet bas said : — 
oA |U (^j) 

Am ^ JH 

“ He was a bright star, now he has waxed into a moon, 

Joseph has retunied from captivity, and has become a king.** 

Naw&b Jafar Sb^D, hearing of the accession of Muhammad 
gh§b to the Imperial throne, sent presents and tribute, and received 

but anderntined for over the preetige of the old illoBtrions Timttride House 
is detailed in the Beir^^Mutakherin, Yol II, pp. 407, 409,416, 4X6, 418, 
410, and 420. The gyed brothers, to the detriment of the State and to their 
own lasting dtshonour, made the Imperial Hu|^sl throne of Delhi, at this 
time, a football fcnr their own selfish aims and personal ambitions. (See 
extracts from Khafi Shfin*e history at p. 420, Yol II, 8eir), 

1 In Beif’^UMutakherinf Yol, II, p. 419, it is related the Syed brothers 
raised to the throne 3haxnsn«d*din Abnl BarkatBafi*ii*d>daraj6t, son of Bafiu4- 
Qadr, and grandson of Bahadur gfeih, at the age of twenty, in 1181 A.H. 

2 See Biw^uUMutakkerin, Yol. II, p. 421. The ambitious Syed brothers 
now virtually ruled over the Huf^l Bmpire in India. 

• Bee Beit, Yol. II, pp. 422, 428. At this time Ratan Qhand was the evil 
genius of Qa);b*ul*lCiilk Syed Abdullah the Yaair, and had the impudence of 
nominating persons to even the for which he was once snubbed 

by his master. 
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in reiam pnkmis ecMiSrmiiig hint in hisforiiMr offioes, nod adding 
ihemio the f ohalidiri of Orissa. In shorty oiriog to the undue 
inflaenoe exercised mm the administration fyeds jpnsain 
Sh&n and ^Abdn-l-lih Shftn from the reign of Farra]^*8ir till 
that periodf the affairs of the Empire had mribred much in eelati 
and owing to oonsiant changes in Emperors the adminktration of 
the country had fallen into chaos. The people of Bengal 
were, howerer, free from the tronhles inddental to rerolntions 
in the kingly office, as Jafar Shan ruled over that Prorinoe with 
great vigour. In his time no barm ensued to Bengal at 
the hands of the Mahrattas. The Ohristlaa Danes who had no 
factory in Bengal, and carried on oommereial faransactions throngh 
the agency of the French, with ihe advice of the latter, offering 
fMijsar, applied for permission to erect a factory at Bangibizir.^ 
Obtaining samad from Naw&b Jafar l^in, they erected mud- walled 
houses, established themselves there, and lidd the foundation of a 
factory with strong towers, surrounded by a deep and broad moat, 
into which the river water flowed, and wherein sloops could move 
about. Working day and night, and spending mnch money, they 
set about building the same. Placing obliquely the cap of vanity 
on the head of pride, they gave themselves airs at the expense of 
other Christian nationalities, and bragged they would sell woolien- 
stufls, velvet, and silk-stuffs^ at the rale of ganny-clotb.^ The 
English and Dntoh Christians, seeing the loss in their own markets, 

I This plaoe is marked between lolui|nur and Ohank. on the map in 
Wilson’s AnncUst Vol. I, p. 180, 

i j8f^ IB a silk-staff with Sgares of Isases and bmnohes woren on it. 
The Jin-i-Akhan (Bhwhmann's tr., pp. 08— OS) gives a list of the gold-Btaffs, 
ootton-fabrioa, and woollen-staffs onrrent in India in Akbar’s time. It woald 
appear therefrom that oat of 28 gold-sta& only two were imported from 
Snrope, oat of 89 sHk-stoffs only seyen were imported from Barope, oat of 29 
ootton-stoffs nil was imported from Barope $ whilst oat of 26 wocdlen-ptoffs 
only one was imported from Barope, all the net being either msoajEketarod in 
India, or imported from Asiatio ooaatriee, like Arabia, Persia, China, dso, 

8 Ri<diard8on*8 Dietionary does not seam to give tiie word bat it 

oooars in the following oharming lines of the great Feiaiaa poet, Omar 
Khyam : — 



GOiifl|^r0d to hftTo tii^fomer^s fMstory dosi^ 

xnerd^Ms^y find and^rtook to |X|y th^e^n^Tes thnir i^ 
JEtolft^ng to Mn&nnd-lih IQ^in, Panjd&r cif ihe Port of Ho(^y^ tolto 
o{ tbeir blowbad and oppression in Europe and ftlflo eXAggeratod 
aoeoanto of their having erected forts and towers with moato to 
jSangibisir^ and of their patt misdeeds in the Emperor’s domin'* 
ions, thej induced Ahsanu-l«lah to writo to Haw&b Jafar 

BSiiftn, and themselves petitioned the latter to issne mandates in toe 
name of the above Eanjd&r to close the faotoiy of the Danes. Al* 
tiiongh Ahtonn-VlSh Sb&n sent agents to dose the faotoiy, the 
Danes not relying on their message, failed to close their factory ; 
at length the Faujdir deputed his own Deputy, named Hir 
Jafar, to the Danes* The Chief of the Danes, who was styled 
a Ctoneral, monnted cannons on the heights of the rampartsi 
and prepared to fight. The aforesaid Mir, erecting entrenchments 
facing the ramparts, commenced fighting with cannons, rockets, 
arrows, and muskets. Bat the soldiers of the Mir could not ap- 
proach the factory, owing to constant shower of cannon-bells and 
rockets. And the ways for the ingress and egress of the vessels of 
merchants in the river became closed. The Christian French 
secretly leagued with the Danes and assisted the latter with sup- 
plies of shot, powder, and armaments. The Danes captured, with 
th^secret help of the French, Khwijab Mohammad Kamil, eldest 
son of Khwijah Muhammad Fazal, who happened to pass and 
repass the rirer by boat. Owing to this, all the Mughal, Armenian, 
and other mei*obants made great exertions to efteot his release, 
and fearing lest he might be slain, for two or three days a truce 
was arranged. The aforesaid Khwajah, agreeing to pay a largo 
ransom, and also promising to bring about peace, was released 
from the custody of the Danes. Then the Christian French, 
dreading the resentment of the Faujd&r, deserted the Danes. 
Mir Jafar, advancing his entrenchments, with volleys of cannon- 
balls, rockets, arrows, and musket-balls, reduced the garrison 
to straits, and cut off all supplies both by laud and by water. 
When the garrison were reduced to starvation, their Indian 
servants all fled, and the General alone with thirteen Danes remamed 
in toe factory. Thongh reduced to such straits and nnmhen, 
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they with their own hands kept up a perpetnal show^ of 
cannon-balls and rockets, and allowed no opportanity to ibo. 
attacking force to lift ii{l their heads, and far less to 
adranoe out of their entrenohmenis or to assault the factory. 
For some time the fighting oontinned in this wise. By 
dmnce, a cannon«ball discharged from Mir Jafar*B 6nti*enohment 
hit the Danish General on the right arm, and broke it, and his hand 
became in consequence useless. Tlie General^ was obliged, in conse- 
quence, at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embark- 
ing OB board a vessel, he set sail for his own native countzy. Next 
morning, the factory was captured ; but save and except somecannon- 
balls, nothing of value was found. Mir Jafar, rasing the gateway 
and the tower of the factory, returned victorious and triumph- 
ant. About that time, news arrived that the Afghans, Shnj*Ait 
Shto and Nijat zamindars of Touki Sariibpur,* in the Sarkar 
of Mahmiidahad, who were notorious for their lawlessness, had 
plundered the revenue of Mahmudabad amounting to sixty thous- 
and rupees, whilst on its way to Mnrgh^dabM. Naw&b Jafar Sh&ny 
who thirsted for the blood of thieves and robbers, hearing this news, 
appointed a Superintendent of Dacoity with spies under him, and 
after atscertaining the reality and oiigin of this affair, he issued an 
Order to Ahsanu-l-l&h S3?an, Faujdar of the Chakl&h of Hughli, 
directing their arrest. The aforesaid Shlin, ostensibly marching 
out on a hunting expedition, like a sudden calamity, surprised their 
stoonghold, arrested and captured all the brigands, put them in 
chains and fetters, mutilated their hands and feet, tied them 
Strongly and securely with pieces of stirrup-leatber, and sent them 
to Naw&b Jafar Nawab imprisoned them for life, and 

eoiifisoated their treasures. After they were thus banished and 
extirpated, ( the Nawab settled their aforesaid zamindUn with B&m 
Jivan. Levying indemnity equal to the plundered revenue from 
the landholders of the neighbourhood, the Nawab credited it to the 
Imperial treasury. Daring tbe Naw&b’s administration, tbe names 
Cf free-booters, night-marauders, and assassins were blotted out 
from tbe annals of the Bengal Satrapy, and the dwellers, both of 

i The Donisb Chiefs name appears to be Mr. Attrap (See Wilson’s 
Annalif Vol. IT, p. 200). This happened in 1714. 

^ This is a place about live miles from ^essore head-qnarters. 

^ There is still a Pathan family in Sambpur, though impoverished. 
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of the hlgiiw«|^ leediog to Jtarilwjle, 

wm estahiished hf the JEfairkb, in th4 mAf part of bis Ni^mat, 
vb0st he held % title €l Morbid iQuli fie estahliAhed 

Thi^h» for fiiarding the above highway, and their 
ooatrol and administration was entrusted by the Hawgb to his 
apeoial dtsoiplei Mahammad Jftn. In that, in the environs of 
Fanachor, whieh is on the highway leading from Nadift to finghli, 
in tibe plantain groves thefts took place in broad daylight, 
Mohammad J&n established anontpost at Pdpthal, sabordinate to 
the fkaneh of Katwah. Oaptnring the thieves and robbers, and 
ohopping them into bits, Mohammad Jsn hanged them on the 
trees of the highway, to serve as warnings to others* As in his 
letinoe, hatohet*men osed to go ahead, he became known as 
Mohammad Jin Foliardk. Thieves and robbers used to tremble 
on healing of hu name. As a propagator of Mnhanimadan 
religion, as a strict observer of the religions injunctions, 
as a friend of scions of good family, as a reliever of the 
distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors, Nawib Jafar 
iQlia was a second Am!ra*l*t7mari ghdista S^an. fie was strict 
in the enforcement of his orders, and faithfnl in the fulfilment 
of his engagements. He never neglected saying his daily prayers 
five times, and lasted for three months in the year, and nsed to 
completely recite the Qoran. On the 12th and 13th of the Innar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights he osed to pass in reciting certain 
select portions of the Qorin, and he slept little. From morning 
to midday, he devoted himself daily to transcribing the Qoran. 
And he used to send, every year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
by his himd, together with votive oferings and gifts, through the 
headmen of the pilgrims and other caravans bound for pilgrimage, 
to Mecca; Medinab, llajaf, Karballa, Ba^did, Khorasan, Jid&h, 
Bsfrah, and other holy places, like Ajmir, Panduah, For 
each of these places, he allotted votive offerings, endowments, 
and lemters ol the Qor&n. The humble author of this History 
has seen n twn copy of the Qoran, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shrine of Ha^rat Makhdnm A]d|i Siraju«d-din, at 
8Wu44ahpur,^ written in large characters in the handwritmg 

1 1 do not know if tliat copy is still there. See also note ante, 
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Nawlb Jafar The Nawab had in his employ 2,500 

reciters of the Qoran, who completely recited the QorSn dailyt 
and corrected what the l^aw&b transcribed from the Qorftn; 
and their meals were supplied twice daily from the Nawib*s own 
kitchen, and comprised game, birds, and other animals. He 
shewed a great predilection for the company of Syeds, Shaikhs, the 
scholarly, and the pious, and he deemed it meritorious to serve them. 
And from the Ist to the 12th of the month of Rabi’u-l-Awwal, 
which is the anniversary of the death of the Prophet Mubammad 
(Peace be on him 1), daily he used to feed the excellent and the 
venerable Shaikhs, the Ulama, the pious saints, and inviting 
them from the environs of MurshidSbad, he used to receive them 
with great respect at his banquets, and till they finished their 
dinners, he used to stand before them in a respectful posture, and 
to serve them. And every night during that period, from Mahi- 
nagar to Lalbagh, on the banks of the river, be used to arrange 
illuminations with chiragBs. in an elegant fashion, so that from the 
brightness of the illumination, the altars of the mosques and the 
pulpits, with the inscriptions of theQoran engraved thereon, could 
be read from the other side of the river by spectators, to their great 
amazement. It is said that he employed more than one lak of 
labourers to light the cMrdghs under the supervision of Nizir 
Ahmad. After sunset, as soon as the gun was Bred to signal 
that the illumination should commence, all the chiraghs were 
simultaneously lit up in one instant, producing an illusion as if a 
sheet of light had fieen unrolled, or as if the earth had become a 
sky studded \yith stars. And he constantly consecrated his life 
to seek the approbation of his Creator and to Seek the well- 
being of hi 3 subjects, and to redress the grievances of the 
oppressed. He used to sign bis name with ihe Shangarfi pen. 
He exerted himself to render the prices of food-grains cheap, and 
did not allow rich people to hoard up stocks of grains. Every 
week, he had the price-current reports of food-grains prepared, 
and compared them with the prices actually paid by the poor 
people. If these latter were charged one d&m over the prices 
stated in the piice-cun'ent reports, he bad the dealers, mahaldilr$, 
and weighmen punished in various forms, and had them patrolled 
through the city, placed upon asses. During his administration, 
the ruling price of rice was 5 or G mauuds (of the standard market 
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weigbt) per rnpee, aud other arttolee were similarly idieapy so 
tnttoli so that by spending one rupee in a moiitli» people ate polio and 
qiiliah dally.* Owing to this cheapness, the poor lived in ease 
and oomfort. And the captains of sltipa were not permitted 
to export oil their vessels food«grains beyond those needed for 
actn^ consumption by those on board tbe ships. At the period 
of disembarkation of ships, tbe Fanjdar of tbe port of Hnghli 
deputed to tbe harboar a Pi*eTentive Officer for tbe inspection and 
attacbmeut of the food*grains, in order that no food-grains 
beyond wbat were needed for actual oonsaraption on boai^ the 
ships might be exported. And the Nawab had so maoh reverence 
for the Imperial authority, that ho never travelled on any of the 
Imperial flotilla of boats. In the rainy seasons, when the Im- 
perial war- vessels came for review from Jahangirnngar (Dacca) 
he nsed to go up to receive them, and turning his face towards 
the Imperial Capital he used to ofler his salute and presents. And 
in obedience of the Sacred Law he never indulged in intoxicating 
liquors, and eschewed things prohibited by the saci^ed law, neither 
he saw dancings nor heard singings. In his whole lifetime, be- 
sides his one wedded wife, he kept no mistress, and never bestowed 
his attention on any otfier woman. Owing to his extremely nice 
sense of bononr, he did not allow eunuchs and women who cannot 
be lawfully seen to enter his l^arem. If a female slave went out 
of his karem once, he did not allow her access to the karem again. 
In every branch of learning, art, and science he had great profi- 
cien<^. He abstained from delicious and luxurious dishes ; nor did 
he taste anything of luxury except ioe-water and ice-preserves. 
And jSliiisr Sk&Hf Deputy of Naxir Muhammad, was deputed for 
four months in winter to the mountains of Akbarnagar for storing 
ice. Tbe Hawab had stores of ice full for twelve months, used ice 
daily and received his supplies of ice from Akbarnagar. Similarly, 
in the season ci mango-fruit, which is the best of tbe fruits * of 
Bengal, tbe Superintendent of mango-supplies was posted in the 

I Thia would indicate wonderful economic and agricultural prosperity in 
Bengal during tlie Viceroyalty of Mur Sfeid Quii K^an. Poldo and (^iah are 
rich Hlnduatani dishes. See Am^i^Althari (Bloch’s Tr., Vol. I, pp, fiOand 68) 
for a liat of Hindustani and alto for statistics of prices of oertain 

articles in Akhar's time. 

S For a detailed description of the Fmitery in India, in Akhar’s time, 
see iia-i.jfitturi (Bloch's Tr., p. 6i.) 

36 
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Cbidklkii of Aklmrnagltr, and he, eounting (he itiftDgeeB of (be 
Sbif tmtg entered them in the aocounte, and shewed ibek ooUee* 
Imhi aiijd disposaV and the watohmen and eanners, levying the 
expenees of carriage fioin the samiDdars, sent the sweet mid deli* 
cions mm^p>es from Maldah, Eatw&li, ^asaiupnr, Akbamsgary and 
other places. And the samitidira had no power to ent down the 
mango-trees ; on the oontrarj, tlie mangoes of all tlie gardens 
of the aforesaid Ohaklah were attached. And this practice was 
mmw rigoroosiy observed in the times of previous Kizims Of 
Bengal. Even at present,^ when the administration of Bengal is 
virtually in the hands of the Christian English, and only the 
nominal Kizamat rests with Nawab Mnbarakn-d-danlah, son of 
d^awkb J'afar All Eb&n,* in the mango-season the Snperintendent 
of the IQiaM mangoes proceeds to MSldab on behalf of the aforesaid 
Naw&b Mabaraka-d-danlah, attaches the mangoes of the Shif 
trees, and sends them to the Nawab, and the zamtndirs do not 
go near the mango-trees. Bat the Superintendent no longer 
obtains the can‘iage expense from the Zamindars, nor does he enjoy 
his former piestige and respect. The roots of oppression were so 
thoixmghly extirpated iu the time of Nawdb J’afar Shan, that 
the agents of zamindat'S used to loiter about — from the Naqir 
Sh&nab to the Q&^hai satun,^ in quest of the oppressed and of com- 
plainants. Wherever they came acioss an oppressed man or a com- 
plaitiant, thej amicably settled matters with him, and did not leave 
him to complain to the Nawab. And if the officeraof the Ooarts of 
justice allowed portiality towards the oppressors, and if the oppress- 
ed earned their complaints to the Nawab, the latter instantly re- 
dressed their grievances In admiuistenng jnstice, he did not allow 
cotisideratioii and partiality to be shewn to anyone ; he weighed 
the high and the low evenly in the scale of jnstice. For instance, 
it is well known that to avenge the death of an oppressed man, he 
execafed liis own son,^ and obtained the title of ***Adafai (or 

Justice-^trewef). He used to dispense justice, 4msiog his <»der8 

1 t.a, when tliir.mfltorj was written (1768 ) 

s i.a, Mir Jafar Sit 

I Tks QhlM 8atm was a Fnblio Audience Hall Wit hy Murehad QuH 
g^an, at Mur^idabad. 

s This incident of etern and blind juetioe recalls to memorj the giorieiis 
eanN^r of another Musalman sovereign in the f>ir Westr-that Is, of Abdnr 
Bahtnau, the £ii<>hf s of Spain. ( See Amir AH’s ti istory of the Saraoene, p. 610)* 



OA tim iitjttiielkiii the Qodiii, md on ibe ex|Kmiidiiig of ibo low 
hg Qid Uoboiiiiiiftd vbo liad been ajppointod to tbo olSee 
ijki hf Biiipew Anra^ebi and who wan m ujpright iadgo m& a 
goeat od^olaTy free from hypoonej* (t is related that a meadieaitt 
at GhmilUiall begged for alms from Bmdraban, the Tolfadar, 
Iha latter got aaaoyed, and taraed him oat from hie Waee* The 
mendioaat on hit (Bindraban’s) roate of passage oollecled aomo 
bxieksi laid them one oret* the other like the foondaiion 
of a waU, and named it a mosque, and sliouted out the eall to 
pra^er^aad whenerer the palanqnin ol Bindiaban passed that waj« 
he shouted out still more loudly the call to piayer. Bindrahaii« 
beeomiiig annoyed by this, throw down some brickbats from 
that foundatiooy and abusing the mendicant drove the latter 
from Ihat place. The mendicant lodged a complaint at the 
Conrt of justice of Nawab J‘afar l£hoQ- Qasi Muhammad Shavfy 
with the ooocurrence of other IJlama, acting on the injunction 
of the sacred Law, ordered the execution of Bindraban. 
J‘afar not acqniesoing in the sentence of execution, 

enquired thus from the Qtsi as to whether he could be let 
off: ‘ Gan In any way this Hindu he saved fmm iha death* 
sentence P ’ The Qfizi replied : Only so much interval may 
be allowed in the execution of his deatli*sentence as may be 
taken up in the execution of his interoeder; after that, he 
must be executed/* < Prince *Azimn-^-ghdi^ inteiceded for 
Btndr&ban; but ttiat, too, was of no avail. The Q&si killed him 
by shooting him with an arrow with his own hand. Asimn* 
f^-^gn wrote to Empeior Aurangseb as follows: *'QasiHaba^ 
mniad bas turned mad ; for nothing he has killed Biiidri- 
ban with his own hand.** The Emperor remarked on the repmrt 
qf the Prince thus; ^^This is a gross* calumny; the Qdzi is on 

I A wouderfuUy upright and fearless Judge Qazi Hutammsd Shari 
must have been. 

s Hark the pun on the word ** AsW in the text. meant * great* 

as well as it may refer to the name * Azimusfashait’. So it mey mean ^It is a 
great or gross oalumny^* and also **it is a calumny on the part of Asim 
(Aidmui^n).’* Aurangeeh,evett whilst angry, was not free from Sashes of wit 
(often earoastio wit} in his epistles. As I am afraid, in this Engli^ garb, the 
reader may miss the relish of the original, 1 give the original In AnrangseVs 
lansmage^-o 
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i}i« side of God*** Till the close of tbe reign of Bmperor Anrang* 
seb, Qftsi gjjarf continued to bold tbe office of Qisi* On ilie 
death of the Bmperor, the Qizi resigned bis office ; tbongb J*afar 
Sbin pressed bim to continue, be did not. And during tbe reign 
of Bmperor Aarangzeb and during tbe Ni;simat of J*afar 
only tbe nobility, tbe scholars, tbe learned, and the excellent 
who passed examinations were appointed to the office of Qizi, which 
was never bestowed on the illiterate or the low. No changes or 
transfers in the offices of the pious and hereditary Q&zis existed^ 
nor was any tax levied from them ; in fact, they were subordinates 
to no supeiiors, nor answerable to any.^ Bor instance, Al]isanu-l- 
lah £ban, Fanjdir of tbe port of Hn|dili, grandson of Baqir Q^in, 
the Senior (after whom a kind of Indian bread has acquired the 
name of B&qir £^dm), was a protegi of Nawab J^afar ^Sn, and 
be possessed great influence with the Nawib. Daring bis adminis* 
tration, lmamu-d*din, Kotwal (Police Superintendent) of tbe port 
of Hu^li, who had acquired a high position and much influence, 
enticed away the daughter of a Mughal from tbe latter’s bouse. The 
aforesaid Ahsauu-l-Bh !0^an, couniving at this offence, shewed par- 
tiality towards bis Kotwil, and stood surety for bis future good 
behaviour. The .Mujj^als carried their complaint to Nawab J*afar 
I^an. I’he Nawab, according to the injunctions of the Holy Book, 
bad the Kotwal stoned to death, and did not listen to tbe inter- 
cession of A^sann-Mah Sb&n tbe offender. Towards the close 
of his career, on tbe eastern plain of the city of Murg^idabad, on 
the grounds of his Ehas T^aluq, the Nawab erected a Treasniy, a 
Katrah^ a Cathedral mosque, a monument, a Reservoir, and also 
sank a large well, and under the staircase of the mosque, be located 
bis own tomb, so that it might be safe from damage, and might 
also, owing to tbe proximity of tbe mosque, be blessed with perpetual 
benediotions for his soul. When his life drew to its close, finding 
that he had no son, he proclaimed Sarfarftz Kbin, who was bis 
maternal giandson, and who had been brought up by bim, as bis 
heir and successor, and be entrusted to bim charge of the treasures 

1 Emperor Anrangseb, though rather a bigot in some points, had sompn- 
Ions regard for the majesty of the Bhard or l^w, and took considerable 
pains to improve the administration of Jnstioe. Tbe Qftzis, or Magistrates 
and lodges, were exolnsively reornited from the ranks of eminent sobolars, and 
they were not subordinate to any except tbe Law itself, and tbeiV offices 
carried great prestige. . 
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4iid eSeci 9 and iha control of both the and the Imperial 

offices. In 1139 A.H. he died« From the lollowiitg Hifr^a, the 
date of his death is obtained : — 

ittif 

(Translation) From the Imperial Capital, the rampart has 
fallen. 

^ben the numerical value of the word is dednoted from 
the word the date of his death is obtained. 

He sparred on bis steed of march towards eternity ; 

He has passed away, bat his good name survives. 

Aye, what better can anyone aspire to than this P ; 

That after he has passed away, his many virtnes might survive.^ 


NigAMAT OP NAWAB SHUJ*A-UD.DlN* MUHAMMAD 
SEAN WHO WAS ALREADY NA?IM OP THE 
9UBAH OF ODISA (ORISSA). 

When ITaw&b J‘afar Sb&n passed to the regions of eternity, 
Sarfaraz !l^an^ following the Nawab’s dying wish, laid the former 
in the tomb under the staircase of the Katrah mosqoe, and himself 
ascended the mnsnnd of Nizamat as his sncoessor. And conoiliat* 
ing the Ni»imat and Impenal officials, like Nawab J^afar £l)&n he 
administered fiscal and administrative "affairs. Save and except 
the Public Funds and Imperial treasures, he removed to his 
private residence the private treasures and effects of J^afar ]@)an. 
He reported J^afar death to Emperor Muhammad ghah 

t Thi^ae beautiful lines, I snsreot, are borrowed from Saadi, the great 
Persian Moralist and Poet of Shiras. 

S He was called ** Mirza Dakni,” and he hailed from Burhanpnr. Bis 
father 8 name was Mora-d>din, who came originally from Khorasan. He was 
Bondndaw of Mur§h^ Qsfi Khan, and was Nazim of Orissa, when Mnrshed 
Quli Khan became Sub&dar of Bengal. He received the title of Mataman-ul- 
Mnlk, Asad ]^an (See Maadr^ YoL 3, p. 953, and Seir^uU 

Mutakherint Vol. 8, p. 469). 

t His name was Mirza AsadU'd-din, and his titles were Alan*d*danlah 
Sarfaraz Khan Haidar Jang’. He was a son of 3|in}aa>d-din ^an, and a 
maternal grandson of Mnrshed Quli Khan. (See Umara, Vol. 8, 

p. 754. and Seir»ul> 3tuMhei’in, Vol 2, p. 408). 



i|tid to Qainm^d^ln Hufiarn Bahftdnr.^ Ba al#o pomamnioal* 
ed iite inielligetio^ to bis father, g]ba|a^-d4ln ICa^amitiad Sbint 
who was Naf im of Orissa. The latter on hearing tb news said 

“ The sky has turned towards tiie fatfilmeni of my aiin, 

And has minted coins of the kiniedom after my name.’* 

Since ghujft*t^*d*din was very aiiiions to obtain the Ni^mat 
of Bengal with ite honoors, ireasntes, and privileges, he shelved aj I 
paternal and filial atiachmeote, and left his son, Muhammad Taqi 
!Khan, who wrvs matchless in bravery and liberality, in diarge of 
the Nipimat ot Oriitsa in the City of Katak. 


End op Faso. 8. 

r I HiBname was Mir Muhammad Faiil, and his title was Itamada-d-daolfth 
Qamraddiii Khun Bahadur. He was a son of Itamiula*d-danlah Mnhammad 
Amin ^an. On Nisam-nMfnlk Asaf Jah resigning the office of Vasir, 
Q/imraddtii f^au became Yaslr of Btnperor Mabammad Shah in 1137 A.H. 
He was liberal, affable, an^ pnlisbed (See Maaitir^ul-Umara, Vol, 1, p. 368, 
and Seir nl-Muiakherint Vol. 2, p. 457). 
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F* 80 . IV. 

Sgajftn^-d!n mwebed with a lai^ amy towards Bmgal. la 
order to obtain the Imperial 8anad of, the ol Bengal, mA 

ill order to secure the support of the Imperial Miaistere, he sent 
a message to Eai BaUdshan, agent of Kawah Ja*hi^r at the 
Imperial Court, who enjoyed more confidence and emmenoe than 
Ja^ar Sbiu’s other agents. He also sent messages to other 
agents of his own. 

Bmperor Muhummad Shfth,^ on receiving news of Nawah Ja'Bir 
death, had conferred the $uh(ihdiin of Bengal on Amlm-l- 
tTmarS ^m^finm-d-danlah SbSu-i-DanrSn* Sh&n BahMur, Chief 
Pay-Master-General of the Army. The latter was Emperor’s 
loyal friend and intimate associate both in social gaieties as well as 
in State deliberations, and was his comrade, companion, and coun- 
cillor in matters pertaining to feasts, as well as to wars. The 
Amlm-1-Umata misled by the intrigues of the aforesaid agent, 
sent the patent and Shils’t of the Bepnty Nizamat of Bengal in 
the name of »Shaj5u-d-dln Mn^ftiumad IQiian. ghaj&^-d-dln 
!|^&n had reached this side of Medniphr, when the patent address- 
ed to his name arrived, and viewing tliis event as a good omen, he 
named that place ** Mubarak-Manzil ” or ** the Anspictons place, 
and ordered a Katrdh (a Tower) and a masonry-bnilt Oaravamerai 
to be erected thei*e. When news of the approach of bis father reached 

1 Bmperor If at^ammad gbili was ndiod to the Imperial throne of Delhi by 
the Syed brothers in 1181 A.H. See B&iru^UMutaMerin^ Yol.II, p. 428. 

8 His name was Khwajah Ayam. His anoestors hod come from BadaHi- 
ghsn to India, and settled at Agra. He held a small Mtmfah in th^ beginning 
under Frinoe Asimti*g2i*Si!*^°i was In the latter’s company in Bengal at 
Dacca. When the Frinoe in obedience to the summons of his father, Ifnbam- 
mad Mnassam (afterwards Emperor Bahadur ghah), on the death of Bmperor 
Aurangzeb, left Bengal to join his father at Agra, he left Ehwaiah A^am in 
the company of his sen Fam]^ Sir, who remained in Bengal on behalf of his 
father. He soon made himself a peraona urata to Prince Farrujy^ Sir, and 
ozeroised oonBiderablo indaenee over his conduct and policy. Farru!^ Sir 
conferred on him the title * Af^raf Khin. * and on asoonsiou to the throne 
conferred on him the farther titles of ** Sam^atnu-d-daulah £tan Dauran, ** 
and created him a Ho/t ha»m% and second In the reign of Mul^am- 

mad 8hah, on the fall of Syed Husain Ali Kh«n. he received the title of 
* Amiru-l-Umara* and also became the Supreme Bal^shi or Generalissimo, or 
Paymastor-Gcnoral of the Army, He fell during the war against Nadir 
gJiAh who had invaded India in 1151 A H. See MaasirU^I -Umorat Vol. I, p. SIS. 
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Sarffttis o^ing to i-ecklessness of jontli, the latter intetided 
marohing to Eatwali, in oilier to oppose li is father’s adranoe. The 
Oowager Begam of Ka^&b Ja^far who was aTerj wise and 
sagacious lady, and who regarded Sarfar&z EhSn as dearer than 
her own life, dissuaded the latter, and with soft and sweet words 
of oonnsel set his mind at ease. She said to Sarfarftz 

Your father is old ; after him, the Sabahdar! as well as the conn- 
try with its treasures would devolve on you. To fight against one’s 
own father, is cause of loss both in this world and in the next, as well 
as of ignominy. It is meet that till the lifetime of yonr father, 
yon should remain contented with the DiwUni of Bengal.” Sar- 
farSzbSian, whenever acted against the advice of his grand-mother, 
acquiesced in her counsel. Advancing, he received gh^j&a-d-dln 
Mubaramad Khan, and escorted him to Murghidabftd. Making over 
to his father the Fort and the offices of the Nizamat, Sarfaraz 
retired to his private residence at KaktSkhall. From there he used 
to attend daily on his father, and spend his time according to the 
latter’s wishes. Retaining in his own service the Qorgn-readers, 
hymn-reciters, and scholars belonging to Nawab Ja^ar Eb&n’s 
household, Sarfaraz Sban employed them on devotions and on re- 
citations of the Qoran, as was the practice under Nawab Ja‘far 
Q^an. He further consecrated his life to winning the hearts of 
people, and also sought for help and blessings from saints and 
hermits. 

§hnjau-d-din Mohammad KiSn, ^ who in point of bravery and 

1 The ftutlior of the Seiru-l'HiutaMLerin also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Nawab ghujau-d-dln Khan, and atyles him a second Nanshirvau in 
jnstioe and liberality. He treated all bis officers, high and low, including sol- 
diers and household serrants, with affability and oonsiderateness, and at the 
time of his death, begged their forgiveness, and gave them all two months’ 
pay in advance. In the administration of justice, he was very impartial and 
made no difference between his own son and his humblest subject. He 
appreciated talent, and during his administration, people possessed of the 
east talent docked into Bengal from all parts of Hindustan, and found a 
ready friend and helper in him. Bengal which enjoyed the title of * Jinnatu- 
1-fiilad’ or * Paradise of Provinces, * now literally became so, under g^idin- 
d-din Khan’s wise and beneficent administration. His charities were unos* 
tentations and catholic, and bia liberality was unstinted. His subjects, dur- 
ing his administration, enjoyed perfect peace and happiness. See Seiru^U 
MutaMerin, VoL IT, pp. 472 and 488 (Pers. text). 

Py the way, the general immunity from civil wars and dlsturbancea 



wft0 tmiqtie in iiis and wbo in point litoalify and 
gonorosil/j was maidileBS in Us time, was 1 >Qm at BnrliSiipQr#^ 
As iie ascended the rnmnad of the of Bengal in Ms old age, 

he felt compassion for the oondition of the Bengal Zamindars, who 
being in duress from the time of Naw&b Ja*far ]Sh&n had never, 
even in dreams, beheld the faces of their Wives and children. He 
set theih at laige, and permitted them to return to their homes, 
after levying from them Ncusars over and above the amounts of 
revenue assessed by Nawib Ja^far Shan. By this stroke of policy, 
over and above the pmdts of Jdglrs and fees on ware-hotises and 
factories, he easily raised one kror and fifty Idks of rupees, which 
lie remitted to the Imperial Ti’easury through the Banking Agency 
of Jagat Seth Fatih Qh^^nd. And selling o£E at fancy prices 
to Zamindars the jaded horses, cattle, and other live-stock, as 
well as damaged carpets and curtains belonging to the private 
estate of Nawab Ja^far Shan, he sent another forty laks of mpees, 
besides elephants, to Emperor Muhammad Shah. And after the 
Abstract Balance-sheet of the Annual Accounts was prepared, he 
i^emitted to the Imperial Capital the stipulated annual tribute of the 
Nizamat, besides the Imperial Revenue, according to the established 
usage. And sending to the Emperor, at their proper seasons, ele* 
phants, Tfingan horses, special cotton-fabrics,^ and qu^kiana ^ and 

enjoyed by Bengal daring the vigoroas regimes oi Marihid QuU ^in and 
his snooessor, fihujiu-d-dm (whilst the whole of Upper India was con- 
valsed and torn by fratricidal wars and foreign invasions which converted 
thoso fair regions into human shambles), would in a large measure account 
for the existence of a comparatively large Slusalman population in Bengal, 
contrasted with that in Upper India, without having recourse to thliories 
of a more or less fanciful character, for which there appears little or no 
historical warrant. 

1 Surhanpur is described in the Ain (see Yol II, p. 223) as a large city, 
three kos distant from the Tapti, in Subah Dandes or Khandes. It was em* 
bellished with many gardens, inhabited by people of ail countries, and handi- 
craftsmen plied a thriving trade.” 

t Khofah is mentioned in the list of cotton-fabrics mannfaotared in India. 
See Ain, Tol. I, p. 94, for a list of cotton, silk and woollen manufactures of 
India, in Akbar's time. Emperor Akbar took great pains to improve all indi- 
genous manufactures. ** Skilful masters and workmen were settled in India to 

» means ** small-bodied (man).” 1 do not exactly understand whal' 

signifies. It was apparently some sprt of cotton or silk-stuff manu- 
factured in Bengal, with human figures woven theremu 



oiber niaiiifiotiira he niteBiied ihevd^ lub 
thmni^ and was in eaaseqneaee immM wiUi iiie tiltai of llaata- 
manu-I^Mnlk, Mnttannnad Sbdn 

Bahidur Asad Jang. He also received tibe personal Mim§»b of 
a Map MazSrtj ‘with seven thonsaad tcoopm, besides a Mng^ 
P&lkl, together with the insi|^ of the JBUi Order, and a 
consisting of six pieces of robes, premona stones, a jewd-nuHUited 
sword, and a Royal elephant with a horse. He was farther con- 
drmed in the office of Nazim of Bengal. He snrpassed his pre- 
decessors in office in paraphernalia of rojaliy and armaments, and 
thongh his prime of life had passed, he did not soom life’s plea- 
sures. Oismantiiog the pnblic buildings eereeted by Nawab Ja'ffir 
Sbnn, as they seemed too small acoording to his lofty ideals, he 
built instead a grand and spacions Palace^ an Ars^l, a lofty 
Gateway, a Eevenne Court, ^ a Public Andimioe-Hail,* a Private 
Office, ^ a Boudoir for Ladies, a Beceptioii-Hall,* a Court of Chancery ^ 
and a Court of Justice.^ . He lived in magnifioent splendonr, and 
used to ride out in right regal state, fie attended constantly to the 
well-being of his Army, and to the happiiiess of his subjects. On 
bis officers, he lavished largesses amonnting to no less tiian one 
thousand or five hundred rupees in each case. Constantly animated 
by a scrnpulons regard for jnstioe, and always inspired by fear of 

teach people an improved ^tem of mana&otnre. The Imperial wmrkahopi, 
the towns of Lahore, Agra, Fathpnr, Ahmadahad, Giijrai, tom oat many 
maater-pieoee of workmanihip; and the Sgaree and patterna and Irnoti, and 
variety of fashions which now prevail, astonldi eoqierieiioed traveUers. His 
Majesty himself aoqoired a theoretical and piaetaoal knowledge of the whole 
tradefandon acoonot of the care bestowed on them, the intelligent workmen of 
this oonntry soon improved. All kinds of hair^weaviog and aUk-spuming were 
brought to perfection, and the Imperial woiktkope famish all those staffs 
which are made in other couatries....” See Am^AJdmri, Blochmann’a trani- 
lation, Vol. I, pp. 87, 88. 

1 ' The Diwan iguana ’ is a bailding coutaiuiiig the office of Diwau or Finance 
Minister. 

* A *Qhihel /Safwa’ means literally * forty.pillared.* It was a large build*' 
ing, intended as a Pablio Aadienoe.Hall. 

^ * Khilwat ]pd iana * means a * Private Chamber/ 
t * JuluB-ICham^ means “Offio6>room or bnildiiig/' 

6 Kocheri means the ** Court of Hxobeqner," or the Uevoime Court 

or Bevenae Board in reepect of Crown-laud AiUhsw 
^ Farmanhari meanaa ^Gotirt of lustko.’ 
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00^1 fim tli« 

tjwiiii«i. ‘ExemUmg ISi^ Aiuniid ft&d tfitrid ika 

emfiojh q( VmxSb Jm*tmt Xiiiii, wiio w«re B^lorioits iov tlioir 
iimdediifiB0,]ie0onfimM0^ Ni^ir A^mad hftd laM ttw 

fomidatioii 0f a McMM{a« mA a garden ei Delifiara on the hxnkx d 
the riyet g9^aji^a-d4aiilah, after executing him, hniehed 

the mosque a^ gardmi, and named them after himselt And he 
tastefnllj embellished the garden by building therein grand palaces 
with reservoirs, canals and namerons foantains. It was a 
splendid garden, oompaved with which the spiing-honses of Ka^- 
mlr paled like withering antnmn-gaidens ; nay, the garden of 
Irarn^ itself seemed to draw its inspiration of freshness and sweet- 
ness ib;om it« ghnjft*a-d-daulah used frequently to resort for pro- 
menades and picnics to that paradtse-like garden, and held there 
pleasure-parties and other entertainments. Every year in that 
beantifnl gikrden, he used to give a State Banquet to the educated 
section* of his State Offioeis. It is said that owing to the snperb 
charmfulness of that garden, Fatries used to come down there for 
picnics and walks, and to bathe in its tanks. The guards on get- 
ting scent of this, informed ghnji*u-d-daulah. Dreading misc^ef 
from the genii, the Nawab filled np the tanks with earth, and dis- 
contumed his picnics in timt garden. 

Beis^ fond of ease and pleasures, Hawab Sh0jd*ii*d-daolah en- 
trusted the duties of the Kkimat to a Council,* composed of 

1 mfiH ‘*li thenelelinited bat fabaloiiH garden said to bare been 

anaently laid ont in Arabia Feint by a king named liJl^sd-bin-i.Ad or Iram 
bin-i^Omad. frequent mentioa of these gardens is made by the Dastern poets, 
who describe them as a psrfeet model of Faradise. 

* It is signiSoant that svsn in those deidiniDg years of the Hiq^al I'egime, 
towards the first qsartsr of the eighteenth oentniy, scholarship and intel- 
lectual attainments had not csassd to oomaciand esteem amongst the Mn|^ 
Pro-Oonsala 

* See slightly viivisd aoooant hi the *8eirul^MuiaM^' which shews 

that Miisa Ail VardI 2||sa was tbs leading spirit In Q^njan-d-din’s Conn- 
oil or Cabiast. See Sehrat-Jfafalifria, F<d. II, p. 478 Fmrs. text. On ascend- 
ing tbe podt of Hiaaasai^ l^n constituted a Cabinet of 

AdvlsBrs or Connefi of Stals^ ooasistliig of (I) Mirsa if n^mmsd All Vsr^l 
^iXL sltstMhaa Bandit (S) Hap Abmad« brother of Ko. 1, (8) Bai Itaiin 
'Alma Qknad (lomimly {iajia4-dln’s IBwan In Orissa), (4) isgntset f Alah 
Qhsiid; tba banker. Jm all Issportast matters, be used to oonsnlt them belbro 
passing oedofs. His first measoia was to ralsise the Bengal BsminidSn who 
bad boon inpriannsd by Jtm'hK Ihia. IHs mmmm hxouf^ bim act 
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Ahmad, Rii A*lamQ|»iiid0!w&n, and Jagat-SeiFatehoh^nd, whilst the 
Nawabhims^findnlged in pleasures.! Bit A^lam^hind Mulidltir,* 

pepulftHi^ baii also an Increase to the retenne (as Bawar was IsTied), mi. at 
the same time oontribnted to tbe fertility of Bengal, the JmnaH4-Bitai, (See 
80 im 4 -UutaMerin, VoU II, p. 473). Bor pnrpoaes of administration, he main* 
tained his son Sarfaraz ]^an as the nominal Biwan of Bengal, conferred the 
Suhahdari of Orissa on his son (by smother wife)^ named Ifn^ammad Taqi 
Khan, the Deputy Nizamat of Johangirnagar or Dacca on his 8on*in-law» 
Mnrshtd Qnli II, the Fanjdarship of Bangpnr on Bayid Ahmad Khsn 

(nephew of All Tardl ^&n), the Fanjdari of Bajmahal or Akbarnagar on 
Zainn-d'dm Ahmad (another nephew and son*in-law of All Vardi Kh&n); 
Nawasig]^ M^d. j^in (another nephew of AH Vardi) was created Genorajiissimo 
of the Army. See Sstru-l-ATuhiAterin, Vo). 11, p. 472. 

1 This preference of personal pleasures to the performance of pablio duties by 
the later M ug^l pro^nsnls and sorereignsof the 18th century, marks a sad morol 
collapse, and was one of the caoses that hastened the downfall of the Great 
Mogbsl Kmpire in India. Preferring their own personal ease and pleasures, these 
later Moslem Satraps and Emperors delegated the nnoheoked control of their 
State concems into the hands of ministers, who often proved nnscrupnlons, venal 
and treaoherons, and sompled not to barter them to intriguers for the sako 
of what they deemed to be their individnal and porsoual self^aggrandisement. 
It was a failing which stood out in jarring contrast to the noble traditions and 
examples of aBabar,a3her gbah, an Akbar, and an Aoraugzeb, each of whom 
'scorned delights and lived laborious days.' As bearing on the same point, 1 
may also qnote from Bernier’s Ti-aveU pp. 129*130 the weighty words of 
Anrangzeb, whilst admonishing one of his Omarah who had ventured to 
express bis fears lest the Emperor’s incessant occupations might be productive 
of injury to his health. Thus burst forth the Great Monarch in the follow- 
ing noble strain There can surely be but one opinion among yon learned 
men as to tbe obligations imposed upon a sovereign, in seasons of difficulty and 
danger, to hazard his life, and, if necessary, to die sword in band vn defence of 
the people committed to hit charge* And yet this good and considerate man 
would fain persuade me that the pnbUo weal ought to cause me no solioitnde ; 
that in devising means to promote it, 1 idioald never pass a sleepless night, nor 
spare a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual gratification. 
According tahim, I am to be swayed by considerations of my own b^ly health, 
an^^ohiefl/ to study what may best minister to my personal ease and enjoy- 
ment. No doubt, he would hare me abandon the government of this vast 
kingdom to some Vizier : he seems not to consider thi^, being bom the son 


4 Tbe SeiruUMutaM^if^ describes Alamsband aa having formerly held the 
office of Diwan under ghaja'a-d-dln ^ia, when tbe latter held the office of 
Nuzim of Oriesa. Setr, Vol. II, p. 478, Pers. text. It is worthy of note that in 
Kattak (Cuttack) town, there is still a quarter or UahaUa known as 'Alam* 
ehaud Bazar.’ 



tftilia pevidd of CMm, was n linlbw 

Ailaolied to the latter’s hotuielkold. ^ At this time, be wae iavested 
witli the D^pity Oiwiiii of the g&bah of Bepi^aitaod beiiig ap- 
pointed Superintendeat-Geaeral of the Affmrs of the Hif amat and 
the Diw&n!, he effected considerable reirenohments in the public ex- 
penditare, and received the personal Maniab of a Hazar! with the 
title of B&i Biian-^a title which until that time no officer of the 
Bengal Ki^imat or Dtw&m had enjoyed. And Haji Ahmad ^ and 
Mirzi Baudl were sons of Mirza Muhammad, who was a cup-bearer 
of Shah, a son of Emperor Aurangzeb Aiamgir. H&j! Ah- 

mad, on the death of his father, was appointed Cup-bearer and 
Superintendent of the jewellery-stores of Suljan Muhammad 
A^|zam Shah. As Shah^ fell in the straggle for the Em* 

of a kingt and placed on a throne, I was sent into the world by Providenoe 
to live and laboor, tu>f for my self ^ bit£ for others f that it is my duty not to think 
of my own happiness^ except so far as it is inmparably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is the repose and prosperity of my subjects that 
it behoves me to oonsolt ; nor are these to be sacrificed to anything besidea 
the demands of jastice, the maintenance of the royal authority, and the 
security of the State. This man cannot penetrate into the oonseqnenee of 
the inertness he recommends, and he is ignorant of the evils that attend upon 
delegated power* It was not without reason that our great Saadi emphatic- 
ally exclaimed Cease to be kings ; Oh, cease to be kings ; or determine 
that your dominions shall be governed only by yourselves.../ Alas! we are 
snfilciGntly disposed by nature to seek ease and indulgence ; we need no such 
oflioioas counsellors. Our wives too, are sure to assist us in treiMling the 
flowery path of rest and luxury/' What a noble ideal of kingly doty ! , and 
what a sad falling-off in later Moslem times ! 


1 In 8(firul*M\datf^erin and Stewart’s History of Bengal, it is stated that 
Mirsi Muhammad’s eldest sen was HajI Ahmad, and his second son was Mirzi 
Muhammad All (the latter received the title of Muhammad AMI Yardi ghin. 
through the favour of gbajFu-d-din whilst the latter was Nasim of 

Orissa). See Seir, Vol. II, p, 470. 

S iliah, surnamed Prince Mahemmad A^igsem, was the second soil of 

Emperor Aurangzeb, his eldest brother being Prince Muhammad Mqagpun, 
afterwards sumamed Kmpeitir Bahadur ghib. On fimperor Antaiigseb's 
death, there was a fratricidal struggle for the Empire between the above 
two brothers, with the resoU that at the sanguittwy battle of Jajo, near Agra, 
ill 1119 A H., AV,am ghih, or Prince Muhammad A';^m, was killed, and Baha- 
dur Sliih became vietorious. See desoriptioii of this sanguinary battle wi^ 
the slaughter of several Princes Royal in the Bewnl*Mntal^e$in, Vid* l|,p. 877« 
Knipcror Aumngzeb’s third son, Prince Kam Ba^gji, similarly feH abortiy 
after in llfiO A.H., near Eaidambad, in a sintikr fratrteidal struggle with 



tiia# of this Bofoktioa^^ twO hv^hm lM^ 
Imperial Cftpkl proceeded to the Ikkhin Slid theiioe to Odlw 
(OriistfSS), sod entered ^ere the serrioe of ^a]i*ii<*d«dsiilsli« M« 
optings pdiey of taotsod pradenoe which is s friend, and like wskr, 
takes to every hue,” these two brothers got into the good graces of 
Shnifi‘u-d-daulah/ When gbujak^d-danlah acqnired the Ni^liiiat 
of the ^hbah of Bengal, Ah^^aad became his intimate associate 
and oouhcillor in all affairs of the Nissamat ; whilst Mirs& Band! 
was invested with the Mansab and title of 1^11 yard! SJbin, and ap- 
pointed Faujd&r of the Qbaklah of Akbamagart (B&jmahal}. Simi- 
larly, the H&jl’s eldest son, named Mnbainmad Bt^,* reoeired the 
office of Diro|j^h or Superintendent of the Bajutrah of Mur||iid&- 
bad; his second son, Agi Mnhammad Said, was appointed Deputy 
Faojdar of Rangpur; whilst his youngest son, Mir^ Muhammad 
Ha^im, was invested with the Manfab and title of Hashim i‘li 
KbSn. Rr Sb&n, who during §huja*n-d-daulah's stay at Burhinpur 
had rendered faithful services, and who from his youth to old age 
had passed his days in his company, was at this time invested with 
the Man^ab and title of Shuja^ Qull IQ^&n, and given the Fanjdari 
of the Fort of H&gli, on the transfer of AhsanuMah Sb^n. 

Merit is no passport to worldly advancement, 

When times are propitous, filings seem accomplishments. 

The new Faujddr of Hugli commenced exactions and oppres- 
sions. The Port of Hugl! from his rapacity was mined ; and he 
commenced quarrelling with the European merchants. On the 
pretext of collecting the cnstoms-duties of the Imperial Customs- 

Bahadnr Shah. See Seir, Yci. ll,p. 879. It ought to be noted that these fra- 
trioidal struggles did more to weaken the great Timnride Dynasty, than the 
ravages of Bfahratta freebooters or the inonrsioos of Hadir ^ah and Ahmad 
gijah Durrani. 

1 * lilrsa Bandi’ was another sumante of MirsS Sfnkammad All (snhse- 
quently styled Muhammad A*U Yard! g^Sn}. In 8eir it is stated that he 
formed the leading spirit in the Ooonoil or Cabinet of advisers of Kawftb 
Sh°j8'n-d-din gk^n, and that the Fattjdftrehip of Akbamagar or Bajmahal 
was bestowed by 8bnia*a*d«dla Khin on All Yard! Kh8n*s mphmo and toa-in- 
law named SSain-ndd-ia Ahmad. See Heir, Yol. II, p. 471 
8 During the Hkamat of AH Yard! |^an, Hnhanunad Biaa reoeived the 
title of «Kaw8siB| linhammad g^ln/ ahd wa*; advanced to the olPoe of 
Diwan of I do not quite understand what the word * Bajntratl* In 

the text means. It probably sigrifies ** MisosBsaeons Bsvenne^^^ 



be re<|iiidM0iied troapi from Bmperori ocmimimoeid 
boimify iriib tbe Bng'Heb, DuMi, find Fretiob, mA to?ted N^ne^ 
aad taatee. It ii etid that once nuloading irm^ ffingltsb feMiele 
hsAm of eilfc and ootton^tnfta and plaoinj; Ibeae below ibe lorlt 
he oondfloated them, f be Eogtith troops admneing from GalotMa, 
arrived near the tori g]|Qji* Qcili Sibfta boding btmielf an 
tmeiijnal maiofa for them climbed down, when the Engtiab troops 
carried of their goods. The aforesaid JSj^n writing to Nawib 
gbnjft*a*d*daalah requisitioned troops to attack the Bnglishi 
and by cutting of supplies of Qisimbdadr and Calcutta, be re- 
duced them to straits. The Chief of the Bnglish factory at 
Qdsimb&adr was oompelled in consequence to arrange terms of 
peace, by agreeing to pay three laks of rupees as na^at to gbnjft^u* 
d-daulah. The Chief of the English Factory in Caloatta, borrow- 
ing the na^rana money from the Calcutta bankein, remitted it 
to gbnja‘u-d*daulah. 

In short, as the good services of SJ}nja^a-d-dau1ah came to the 
notice of the Emperor through the medium of |[bin Daur&n 
!Kbdn, in recognition thereof, the Ni^amat of the i^dbah of Bebari 
on the transfer of Fa!iru-d-daulali, brother of Bansbanu-d- 
daulah Jarabb&z Odn, was also confeiTed by the Emperor ott 
Nawib Shuja‘a-d-daulah. The aforesaid Nawab considering 
Muhammad A‘li Vardi Sbdn to be a person of capacity and tact, 
appointed him to .be his Deputy Governor of Debar, and sent him 
to *AjKimibiid (Patna) with five thousand cavalry and infantry. 
A4i Yard! Kliin, andving in the ^uhah of Debar, associated 
with himself, in the administration, General Abdul Karim 

1 Faldini»d*dftalah was ^ubadar of Behar from 1140 A.H. for about five 
years. He was given to ease and pleasures, and ill-treated not only bis 
minister, gbeilsh AbduHab, who enjoyed the ooaSdenoe of the publie, but also 
insulted Shwajab Mu'tawam (brother of Amirn-MJmara l^amfaina*d.4au]ah 
Khan Hauran Khwajah A^am). The latter in oonsequenoe left Fatna, went 
to Delhi, and oomplainod to his brother, who held great infiaenoe at the 
court of the Bmperor, Mnltammad Shah-Fnhhra-d-daalah was at onoe re- 
called, nnd Beliar was added to the Bengal satrapy under Nawab fihuj'AU* 
d-dtn Khnn. The latter appointed Mul^tnmad ATi Yard? K^Sn as his 
Depnty in the Nieamat of Behar, conferring on Mm (with the ianotion of 
the Emperor) the title of Mahabat Jang, and promoting him to .the rank ri 
a IPsmjhmaru A HI Yard! ruled ever Behar vigorously. See Seiruhifufe* 

sfiu, Vol.' II, pp. dOB, 472. For RauihniMi-d-danlah see page i6B, Yol. 

n,Srir. 



SbSn,V Cl^ief of tho A^ins of DiFbliangfti an4 raifiod a lory of 
efficient troopa, Eniragting the reins of authority oyer administra- 
tive and revenue affairs to the hau^s of Abdul Karim A'li 
Vardl sent the former on an expedition against the Bmjarah 
tribe, yrho were a class of mn^uders and murderers, and who 
in the guise of tiaders and travellers used to plunder the 
imperial domains and treasures. Abdul Karim !^&n, sub- 
duing the Banjamh tribe, gained a largo booty. Muhammad 
i*ll Vardi, by chastising the Banjamlfi tribe, achieved a high repu- 
tation. And being aided by the Afi^anSi A‘li Vardl advanced with 
his forces against the tracts of the R&jahs of Bifciah and Bha- • 
wfirah,® who were refractory and turbulent. Their regions had 
never previously been trod by the feet of the armies of former 
Nfizims, nor had their proud heads ever bended befoi*e to any of 
the former ^ubahdSrs. Indeed, they had never before paid the 
imperial revenues and taxes. After fighting witli them inces- 
santly, A‘li Vardi Kban became victorious and triumphant. Raid- 
ing and pillaging their tracts, Aii Vardi Shan carried off a largo 
booty, amounting to several laks^ in specie and other effects. And 
settling with the RSjahs the amounts of tribute, pi*esents and the 
imperial revenue, ho raised an immense sum. The soldiery also 
were enriched by the booty, and tbe strength of Ali Vardi’s ad- 
ministration increased. And drawing bis forces against the 
Qbakwar tribe, who had acquired a world-wide notoriety for their 
marauding propensities, Ali Vardi also extirpated them. Invad- 
ing the tracts of the refractory and turbulent Zamindar of 
Bhojpur,^ and of Rajab Sundar Singh, Zamindar of TikarC, and of 
Nftmdar Sbau Mnin,^ who, sheltered by dense forests and rooks, 

i Abdul Karim Khin was a KoluUa Afgbim ; He was very brave and power- 
fol, and Had a largo Afghan following. See Sstr Yol. 11, p. 478. 

s Banjarah is described as a zemindaH with 100 horse and 1000 fobt, under 
$nbah Berar in tbe Ain^i-Akharif YoL II, p. 280. The tribe of Banjarah 
were Rajputs in caste. 

k Bliaurab or Bhawarah is mentioned as a Mahal under Sarkar Tirhut, in 
9abah Bebar. See Airt, Yol. 11, p. 150. Stewart ioaoourateiy calls it PHul- 
wavah. Pholwari is a Mahal under Sarkar Debar. 

4 BhSjpur, a parganna in Sarkar Bohtas, Bihar, west of Arrah and north 
of Baseeram. The Bljahs of Bhdjpur oatled themselves Ujjinnlah Rijahs, 
as they claimed descent from the ancient Ri^bs of njjain in Malwah. See 
Ain Bloeh. tr., Yol. T, p. 518 n. 

I I cannot trace of which place in Bihar He was a local ohieftaki. 
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biid disoha^ 

dawf^ a^ had nerer paid tha Impa^ 

i^yaiiQe, All iTardi set} ahout ^haatisingeveiy oneof tliem, Bubda^ 
their Iraicto thoroughly, levied the revenues from them to the 
fullest extent, and reduced them to thorough subjection And 
similarly pnnishiog other insolent rebels, A!i Vardi jSh&n placed 
the ring of submission on their ears. And iu a short penod 
beoaming master of immense treasures and a large army, 
AH Yardi's power and prestige grew enormonsly. As * Abdul 
Karim S3}&n held control over all the State affairs, he eaeroised 
absolnte sway, and ign^d Muhammad Ali Yard! ^&o. Hence 
the latter becoming saspicioos of the former, inveigled him by 
some device into his own house, and slajiug him raised the stand- 
ard of triumph. And thi*ough the agency of Muhammad Ishiq 
Sban,i Diw&u of the Imperial KhalipUhf All Yardi !^ftn opened 
negociations with Qamm-d-diti Khan,^ the Imperial Ykier, and also 
with other Imperial Ministers, and succeeded in obtaining directly 
from the Emperor the title of Mahabat Jang^ Bahadur, without 
gha^ju'a-d-daulah’s recommendation. ghuja*u-d-daulah, who re- 
posed full confidence in Hajl A^mad and Ali Yard! S^bftn, 
viewed without misgivings this elevation of Ali Yardi’s rank ; 
but his son, Sariaras Sb^u, felt misgivings about it. On account 
of this difference in views, between the father and the son a cool- 
ness set in. Another son of ^uja^u-d-daulah by a different wife 
was Muhammad Taqi Ebau. He was Deputy N&gim of Orissa, 
and was not only brave and bold but was also popular with the 
Army, Hgji Ahmad and Ali Yardi Kbau basing their intrigue 
on his rivalry contrived to bidng about a rupture, advantageous to 
themselves, between the two brothei*s. When the plan of ibis 
intrigue was matured, Haji Ahmad secured the adhesiou of 
E&i B&iin Alam Qb&nd and Jagatset Fateh Qbaad; and the 

i For Xibaq see Ssir, Yol. 11, p. 489. He enjoyed Emperor Kuham- 
mad Sbab'i ooufidOnoe. 

S When Nizamu-l-Mulk Afaf Jah resigned the Imperial Viasrat, Ptamfi-d- 
daulah Qamm-d-diii Khi ii. son of Muhammad AmiU ]|kan» succeeded liim us 
Imperial Yaatr of Emperor Mul^ainmad Sbih< Soo YoL IT, p« 457, 8eiru*U 
MutaMcrin. Pprs. text. 

5 The 8ciru4»MvMh$Hn, however, (seo n. ante) states that 6haj&*u-d«dm 
Ehtn secured from Emperor Muhammad fihah the title of * Mahabat Jang* 
for his favourite aud protsffs, All Yard! ^iin. 
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1!!riiuiivit«te BOW waited fov the deveiofiBi^t of th^ 
gitoji^O-d-daiiiali/ bj tbo advice of the Triamtirate, was iiidnci^^ 
Bot to eutmst the control of any affair to 8ai*f|iuris Sbln« When 
the fibres of misimst ihns sown took root in the soil of the hearts 
of the son and the fatberi as well as of the two btothers^ and these 
wei*e about to germinate, Mnh&^^d TaqI Sb&n, ascertaining tbe 
real origin of this misnnderstanding, proceeded from Orissa to 
Bengal^ to personally interview bis father end brother. Tbe 
Gonnoitlors of Shuj&*a-d*daalab, finding the odds of tbe times 
evenly balanced, fanned strifes and fomented jeabnsiee between 
the two brotliers, so mnch so that both the latter prepared to fight. 
Mahammad Taq! ^O^in with his army rode out, and airayed his 
force on a sandy plain, opposite to the Margbidabad Fort, on the 
other side of the river Bliagirati. Thence he advanced to inter- 
view his father, bnt did not plunder the City. And the army 
of Sarfaraz |[ban was arranged in battle-array from Naktakbfti! 
to SbShnagar, and was ready to kindle the fire of war and slaugh- 
ter. Secretly tempting by offers of bribe the commanders and 
officers of MubCimmad Taqi*s ai*my, Sarfarfts won them over 
to his side, and sending messages for Muhammad Taql’s capture, 
waited for the enemy, in the hope that when the two contending 
hosts would face each other in battle-aiTay, his own officers would 
capture Muhammad Taql and bring him in. Mnhammad Taql 
Sbftu, who in bravery was the 'Rustam^ of bis day, did not care for 
tbe enemy. The negociatidns for peace and war passed and re- 
passed between the two brothers. Vilxen Nawib Sb'^ja'u-d- 
daulah saw that affairs had taken a gtave turn, he intervened, i*e- 
couclled the brothel's, and prevented their fighting. And out of 
regard for tbe feelings of Sai’farfiz Kb&n and the Begams, rebuk- 
ing several times Muhammad Taql !£bin, Shi^ifi'A-d-danlah pro- 
hibited the latter from coming to see and salute him*. At length, 
at the intercession of Sarfaraz ILhan’s mother, he pardoned 
Muhammad Taqi Sbao, and permitted him to go back to the 
l^bali of Orissa. But ou amval in Orissa, in the year 1147 
A^Q., owing to the witchcraft of the enemy, he* died. Oit this, 
Mnrgbid Quil Shan, surnnmed Majbur,* who was a son-in-law 

^ The Persian Hcronles. His dauntless brarwy and splendid heroism has 
been immortalised in the fihahnamah of Ferdatisl, the Peretaa Homer. 

» In Maasiru-l-Umam, Vo!.lI,p. 844, “ Ma|dl»iw,” whiohsewiM 

* Muhammad Taqi S]^n, the Ki^im of Orissa and a sou of Hawib Bbojl*ii»> 
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d and iraa alriMidjr of JMilngir* 

mgnx (Pmo9>h 0^ was a non a morobanl of iho Poii ol Sltfi% 
and who in ih wriiiogs and oomposi^ns, ^d^ in bis pootietid 
{wodnotiotiB and oaligmplijr, onjo|od gmt eneellenoe, was appoinl* 
ed Dopntj Niiini ilie ^ol^ah ol Orissa. 

Dttrmg the liHieorofaltj of Hawlb Ja*far Kbin, whilst tiie 
abovoineiitionsd Mnrehld Qnll stayed at Mnrahldibidi 

a person named Mir Qdhlb, a native of spoke Persian yety 

fiaeiiily, though he was not lOad in that language. By chanee, 
Mir Bobib arrived in the Port of fiflgll, where he earned his lire- 
libood by retailing tiie wares ol Mnjdinl merohauis. Owing to his 
kindred merGau1^epnrsait8,and also owing to his conyersational 
powers, Mir Qabib quickly ingratiated himself with Muribl^ 
Qnl! Q^ftn, and entered the latier*s service. When Naw&b Ja^fiir 
'Sb&a conferred the Governorship ol Jah&ngir-nagar (Dacca) on 
Mnrslild Qnli l]i^an, Mir Qabib also went in the latter’s company 
to Jah&oglr-tiagar (Dacca), and was attached to the latter as hb 
Deputy. By personally attending to minute details, and by adopt- 
ing a policy of economy, Mir ^9h^h oartailed the State expendi- 
ture on account of the Numrah (war-vessels), the artillery, and 

d-dia Kh&n. lies baried in the Qadam Basal bnilding at Onttaok, which had 
been erected by Naw&b Shni&’n-d-din when the latter wmi Kigiia 
Orissa. The tomb of Ifnhamiiuid Taqi Sb&n is now in a dilapidated condition. 
On it I fonnd still the followiog inscription : 

t Ipy ^ ^hat the Btiru-UMutaMt^iin (Pers. test, p.6d4), 

makes mention of tbisKatak Qadam Easnl building, and of the Deputy 
OoTemor, Abdnl Nabi g^an (father of Abdnr Basal S|tn, another Deputy 
Governor of Orissa}, being entombed there. In this connection, I may point 
ont there is a historial anachronism in the Qadam Basal building inscriptioii 
which states ** it was erected by Sb<^ujl'a.d>dia Khan in the time of Alamgir 
D* ’* @hn]a*Q*d-dm was not a contemporary of Alamgir II at ail, he was a 
contemporary of Alamgir I whilst at Katak, and of Bmperor Mnhammiid 
8bSi)» whilst of Bengal. 

1 The reader must not confoond this Uar|jii<l QaH (ton*in4QW 
of 8b°jii*a>d-daii1ah whose real name was Mima liUtfullah) with Nawab Ja*far 
Khin. who had formerly held the title of * Mnrihid Qnli Klin. * On re- 
ference to the account of JaTar ^ would appear that * JaTar 

l^ Sn received several titles in suooession; first he received the title of 
*Kartalah S®®»* i^hat of ‘Murshid QuU Kh®®/ lastly that of 

* Mutaman-ubMnlk A1au-d-dau!ah JTafir ^lu Nasir Jang,** hie originid 
mm haviitg been Mirsa Badl. 



iho armji fmd ilins imdered good sonrioe$, i^d ia oonsequoxioe, 
sborUj alteij^bis official rank was raisod. Fiadiug ito kract of 
Jabangir^nagar (Dacca) to be fertile, profitryielding, and suited lor 
trading business, be revired ibe system cd ourreut 

daring ibe Vioerojalty of Prince A$ima»sb*Sildn, and by means 
of otber exactions, both be and bis Chief amassed wealth. On tbe 
pretext of ooUecting the Imperial revenue, he indoced Nui'u44ab, 
Zamindarof Parganab Jalftlpur,* who was tbe leading Zamindar, 
together* with otber Zamindars, to attend bis Kachiri (Court). 
Adroitly dismissing tbe other Zamindars, one after another, Mir 
Qabib kept Ndra4-lab under duress. At midnight, be permitted 
him to return home, escorted by a number of Afgbdus. The latter, 
at tbe instigation of Mir ^abib, slew Ndra44ah, in a narrow 
and dark alley. Next morning, Mir iHlabib announced* that Nuru- 
14ab bad ded, sent a detachment to bis bouse, confiscated his 
treasures and jewelleries and efieots and silk-stofis, amounting in 
value to several Zaks, as well as bis Abyssinian male and female 
slaves. Mir 9&blb possessed himself of the above, and thus 
acquired aristocratic paraphernalia. 

Subsequently leaguing with Aqa $adiq, Zamindar of Patpasar,^ 
who in artfulness and cunning was his match, Mir ^^bib sent him 
on an expedition against Tiprab. By chance the Aqi met the 
nephew of tbe Rajali of Tipiuh, who having escaped from tbe con- 

1 On reference to the Ain’‘i^Akhari (Vol. II, pp. 182*133), 1 find two psrgauaha 
with the name of * Jallapar/ one being Sawail (apparently, Sarail), commonly 
called Jallapnr (reyenue, 1,857,230 dams) under Sarkar Fathabad, another 
being Dahlat Jallapnr (revenne, 1,200 dams) under Sarkar Mahmudabid. The 
first Jaliapur or Sarail is eitoated in the firahmanbaria Sub-Diyision of the 
present Tiprah district, and when I was in charge of that sub-diytsion in 
1696, 1 found the head of tbo Mnsalman family there (who was still called a 
Diwan) in an impoyeriahed condition. The eeoond Jallalpor pargauah is now 
in the modem Faridpur district, and is owned, 1 beliere, by the present 
Musalmau Zamindars of Habibganj in that district. It may be that 
*Habibganj* owes its name to Mir Habib; Bpooially os there was formerly a 
** Chaklah Habibganj.” 

2 1 fail to find Pntposar in the Ain>i*Akbari. I have not been able to trace 
whore it is, nor know if any descendautB of this family survive. 1 may, how- 
evor, add here that local traditions prevalent in Tiprah mention that the 
Diwane of Horishpur (another old family of Mnsalman Zamindars, now in an 
impoverished condition) had something to do with the old Tiprah Rajahs, 
and with their conquest by the Mnglials. I am not suro if Aqa or Aga 
Badiq of the text was connected with the above family. 



M 0f y« iimol# wiMi (mxAiry^ 

and wlio at this tiiiia happei^ to staj withiti the Imperial domi- 
niims* The afoi^said iqi ooneidering ^lipanf ?eiry 
kept him m his oompanyi promisiag to iiistal him iu ^ihlu* 
dM. The Rfjah's nephew, a(Widiog to tlm sayings 

The bare ol that country oan assuredly caioh the d% of 

that tract,**— 

guided the Aqi through the ^ky defiles and river^fcrds, and led 
him to the country of Tiprah. The ESjali of Tiprah, who wns 
careless and was unaware of the inoaraion of the Imperial army, 
was pamljsed by this sudden ou*rus!i of the Imperialists, and not 
having the capacity to fight fied to the summit of the hills* The 
tract ol Tipi*ah, without auy difficulty, fell into the hands of Mir 
Qabib, who by fightings stormed the fort of Qhaudigadah, which 
was tiie resilience ^ of the RSjah. Capturing numerous booty, 
Mir ^nbib brought the tract of Tiprah within the Imperial 
domains. After completing the settlement of this tract, Mir 
Ilabib * appointed Iqft ^!q as Fanjdlr of Tiprab, and the 

I The present residence of the Bijah ol Hill Tiprah is at Agartala* Z do 
not know where Ohandigadah liea It could not have been far away from 
Agartala. Tiprah or Oouimilla does not appear in Akbar’s rent-roll of 
Bengal. 

S A full aoooont of HIr ^ablb is given in the Setru-lrMutaM^m, YoU IZ, Pers. 
text, pp, 598, 591, 590, Ac. (also see Haasira-bUmara, yol. ZI, p. 844). He 
subseqaently joined the Mahrattaa, and induced the latter to invade Orissa 
and Bengal in order to have his revenge against Ali Vardi Khin for supplanting 
from the Governorship of Orissa his old master and benefactor, Hnrshld Qall 
Khin (soii-iu-law of ghujl*u-d-din Khlab He appears to have been a man 
of wonderfal resourcefulness, bravery and tact, and gave no end of tronble to 
Ali Yardi, who at length had to patch up a peace with Mir Habib and the 
Mahrnttas, by appointing Mir ^gblb as h%8 Deputy Nazim in Orissa, the 
arrangement being that Mir Habib was to pay the Mahratta army of oocnpa> 
tion from tlie revenue of Orissa, besides receiving from AU Yardt an annual 
snbsidy of twelve lul's. Mir Hahib*s signal services to the Mahrattas in the 
end were moat ohorlishly requited by the latter, for Janpji, son of the Mahratta 
RaghojiBbonsla, treacherously murdered him at Katak (see Seira-MfataMsria, 
Yol. 11, p. 592. Pers. text), after having invited him to a feast. But throughout 
their rise, treachery was their great weapon of offence and defence, and the 
Mahratta freebooters could not lay it down, oven in the treatment of one, 
who, though distinct from them in race and religion, had given them the 
virtual mastery over the Province of Orissa. 
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niqifitir fts ^ hi bimdf 

Jiihii»ll!if&a^ with ti^MiTii, TalaitUes ^nd dephaiibi. 

Mor§h$d seat to Hawih S|j[ajft*a«d^^ 

of tii6 obuqaiBt of Tipridi, togeth^f with the biot speoimins of the 
wai'es mi Bilk-staf s of that tract. The Nawfth named that tract 
(of Tiprah) Baa^anah&d,* andmroftted Morbid Quit S3>ia with 
the title of ^Bahddar/ and conferred on Mir ^ahlb the title of 
‘ SJtan/ 

In ahorti when the Bepnij-Niaamat of the ^dhah pf Odiaah 
(Otissa) was bestowed on Miir§htd Qali £hin, the latter, on the 
recommendation of Nawdb §h^ji*o-d-danlah, was given by the 
Bmperor the title of Bustam-Jang. Observing the old age of his 
father, and feariug lest after the latter’s death Bastam-Jang 
might fight against him, Sarfaraa SS^an^ detained at Margh^ 
dabad as hostages Bnstam-Jang’s son, named TahjS Shan, and 
his wife, named Dnrdanah Begam. . Although this incident caused 
some bitterness of feeling to Marg]iid QuH £b&o» the latter had 
no alternative bat to endure it in silence. Mni^shid Qull ISb&n 
with his army arrived in the ^ubah of Orissa, and appointed Mir 
IJabibn-l-lah Sb&n to be his Deputy there, in the same way as 
the latter had been his Deputy at Jahftnglruagar. By use of di. 
plomaoj, and by dint of statesmanship and energy, Mir Q^^blb 
sncceedod in chastising and reducing to order all refractory 
Zamfndiirs of Orissa. He neglected no step towards the per- 
fect oi'ganisation and settlement of Orissa, and efected a surplus 
in i(s revenue. During the commotion in Muhammad Taql Ufin's 
time, the Bajah of Parsntam^ had removed Jagannatb, the Hindu 

i Evidantlj, the B&jah was no longer an independent Bajah, hat was left 
more car lesi as a feudatory prinoe. 

B When. I was at Brahmanbaria in 1^, I found the Court peons’ badges 
still bearing the word “ Qhaklah Baughanabad.” I do not know if they have 
been since ohanged. 

B Murghid Qnli Ih&n II Bustam-Jang was a 8on>indaw of Nawab Shoja^a- 
d-din ^sn, having married Bardana Begam, step'sister of Sarfaraz Khiui. 
Syecr Uazt l^in was anotbSr j»en- in-law of gjiQja’a-d-dm Khin. having 
married Nafisah Begam, uterine sister of Sarfaraz Khin. 

4 He was hitherto only * Mir ^abib.’ Bis nanie was changed to * Mir Bnblbn- 
Mah Siin/ on his receiving the title of ‘San’ from Bmperor Muhammad 
gbsh, in recognition of his servi^ in connection with the conquest of Tiprah. 
See note ante in regard to ihe title ‘ Qin * and its significanoe, under Musal* 
man Emperors of India. 



l^iii^ it di ^ iatnii^ ibf i hill «M>t0 ^Itk4 lale«. liiiioii* 

^ tb» UbI, M)ei% tvft« It 

i^ii# of iiiiie to th^ Imp^riftl TOmnei iocritis^ 

pilgrii^, EsIftbUibiag inrith Mli* 

pftji«ig iii«ar to tlicr Ifttaim of tho tiiuo, Bijiilb Daiid 
bronchi b&ok JagaOBaili the Hindu 6b(l to Pmlitom (Piiri)» 
and t^eatabliehed the woreMp ol Jagatingth nt Puri. accoiitd^ 
cH the womhip of J^anti&th has been already given in ^a teki of 
thisHistoty. 

When the Depnty.Nizamat of Odlsah (Orissa) wee oonil^fred on 
Marsbid Qnll Sb&n Enstam-Jang, the Depnty^Hisaihat of the 
Qhaklahdf JahAngIrnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on SarfaraaQ^nJ 
The latter appointed as his Depnty-Govemor QbAhb AH £bAa 
who was a scion of the Royal family of Persia, and deputed 
Qhnlib Ali Shan to Dacca. Sarfaraz SbAo also appointed Jasnnat 
Rii, the late Nawftb Jafar Secretary, and his own tntor* 

i *Par«aiaiii * is another name for Pori. See Hunter's * Orissa.* 

> It may be noted here there was a radical change in the administrative 
machinery of Bengal, daring the r part of Emperor Anrangseh’e reign« 
The ofSoes of Naeim and Diwan had been hitberto kept quite distinct, but a re* 
trograde step towards their eventual amalgamation wm taken by Aurangseb, 
when the latter appointed his favourite officer Mnrshld Qnll Kh&n X. (after* 
wards Nawib Ja'far Khinl to the dnal offices of Diwan of Bengal and Orissa 
and Deputy Kasim of Bengal and Orissa. Hnrghld Qall S^in I. oould not 
personally perform the fanotions of these dnal offices, and whilst hiinself 
personally holding the portfolio of Deputy Nizamat of Bengal (the Chief 
Kasim being still Pnnce Asimu*|h*dhcn), he delegated the office of Diwan in 
Bengal to Syed Akram Khln and, on the latter's death, to Syed Raid Khln. 
/son-in-law of gh^i>k>i*d-din JQ^tn,) and that of Deputy Kasim and Diwan of 
Orissa to Shoja‘u-d-dm ®au (his son-in-law). Emperor Earra|h 8h, on his 
accession to the throne of Delhi, further ooufirmed and accentuated the above 
administrative change by untting in the person of Kairib Ja'far Khia the offices 
of Kasim of Bengal and Orissa, and of Diwan of those Provinoes. This anion 
of the two offices, whilst weakening the Imperial hold thereon, greatly added 
to the prestige of the Bengal Satrap, and gave him almost a semi-regal aspect. 
This regal aspect was farther broadened by Emperor Mul^ammad Sb^h adding 
Behar to the Bengal Satrapy, whilst Kawib S||nja'n-d-din was the Bengal 
Viceroy. For purposes of administration, ghaja*n-d-din^ appointed a State 
Council of three members to help him in the administration, and divided his 
entire Satrapy, consisting of three Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, into 
fonr Politicly or Administrative Divisions* via . ; (1) Bengal Proper, comprising 
Western, Central, and a portion of Korthorn Bengal, (2) Jahangir-tiUgar or 
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IpiuMiiiii, to Be the Otwin on# Mkieter of thet pleoe,^ seiit 
BBa& tb l>fteoi^ of kli SB&e, Aod oet of vegerd 

lor Kafliah Bggam, his eieter, he bestowed the offiee ol Sttperio* 
teadeiit of the Nawarah (war- vessels) on Mar&d A*li ^ Bon of 
Syed Bassd £Bio. Tiie coutrol over Fiscal and B^ome affairs, and 
the matiagement of Orown-lands^ JSgirs, war- vessels, artillerji 
Accounts and Gnstoms-hoase were all entrusted to Mnngh^ Jaeunat 
Bii. In that the aforesaid MongB^ had been trained np by NawAb 
Ja*rar Khin, by dint of honesty and integrity, by thorough 
attention to details and by ripe wisdom, he effected not only an 
increase in the State Revenue, but secured the happiness of the 
people. He coinpletely abolished the system of 8audil4-kiai, and 
banished the exactions and innovations introduced by Mir Habib, 
daring the regime of Murshid Quli Khan.* Patting forth laudable 
efforts to keep down tlie selling- rates of food-gmins, and effect- 
ing cheapness in their prices, he threw open the western gate 
of the Port of Jahangirnagar (ov Dacca), which NawSb Amim-1- 
Umara ghSistah Shan had closed, inscribing on it a prohibition to 
the effect that no one should open it, until he succeeded in reducing 

Dacca Division ooroprising Eastern and Southern Bengal, and a small portion 
of Northern Bengal, and inclnding Sylhet and Chittagong, (8) Behar Division, 
(4) Orissa Division, ghnjl'a-d'din Khan directly administered the first Divi- 
sion, and appointed a Deputy Nazim or Deputy-Governor to hold charge of 
each of the other three Administrative Divisions, under his general control 
and sapervision. 

L Hnriid A*li Oan was a son of Nafisfih Begam, uterine sister of Sarfa- 
raz Khan. Nafisah Begam was a daughter of ghuj&‘u>d-din Khan, and was 
married to Syed Ea^i iQian, who was Dlwan of Bengal, on the death of 
Syed Akram Khan, during the regime of Nawab Ja^far S^in. On Syed 
Ba^i death, during the reign of Emperor Eanrulih Bir, on the homina- 

tion of Nawlb Ja^far ^an (his maternal grandfather), Mirz& Asadu-Mah 
received the title of Sai-faraz Khin and was appointed Diwau of Bengal. 
Sarfar&z ^an continued to be the nominal Diwa'n of Bengal, wiiilst hie 
father ^uja'a-d-din Khan sncoeeded Nawab Ja'far ]^an as Naj^im of Bengal, 
being deprived, however, of all real power, which was transferred to the State 
Oonnoil, consisting of Baji Abmad (brother of A'U Yard! Khan), Dlw&n 
Alamsh^nd, and Fatihchand Jagat Set. 

8 Mlrsa Lutfallah, surnamed Murahid QuH Khan II, son-in-law of 
d^din Khan. He was first Dopaty-Govemor of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and 
was sabsequently transferred in the same capacity to Orissa. He should 
not be confounded with Nawab Ja*far Kh&n who also held the title of Mnr^^ 
Qnll l ^h an. 
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c»f food-ff»«iii« to <if ' 

M emmit iia ihe ll^awab^s #m«. 

190 ofi|» else bi 4 been iiblat^ obei^iiieimmtbe m ofloeii** 

graioft., Be i^ndei^ tlie traet 0 Jab&Bgiraagnt (Baeen) fraiilWi 
like the garden of Jmm^y bj aprinkliiig on it tbe eratexn of libofidify, 
equity and jaetice ; and in oonsequenoe, Sarfarfts ’won a good 
name amongst ail classes of his sabjeots. At tbe desire of Bafisali 
Bdgam^ Mnvid Hi Sban was married to a daughter of Sarfarie 
Sb&n^ and was appointed Iiepi]ty«.Bavernor of Jahanginiagar 
(Dacca) in the place of Qbalib A^li Murad All Sl^n now 

promoted Raj Baiab, a clerk attached to the Admiralty, to tbe office 
of Pg^kar thereof, and commenced oppressions.^ Munsbl Jashnat 
R&i, who had acquired a good name amongst the people, appre- 
hending that his reputation might be tarnished, resigned his office 
of Diwan, and the Province of Jalmngirnagar or Dacca turned to 
desolation through the tyranny of the new oppressive Deputy 
Nazim. 

Mirza Muhsmmad Sa^id, the second son of IHajl Ahmad, who was 
on behalf of Sarfaraz ]^au Fanjdar of the Qbaklah of 
and Rangphr and Kuqh Behar, desolated the Mahak of Eangpilr 
by his exactions and oppressions, and acquiring the treasures of 

1 See n. 071^0 and the text with reference to Nawab gbsista Kh&n. 

8 See n. ant^. 

8 Naflsah B€gam was a sister of Sarfaraz Khan, and Mariid A‘li Khin was 
a Bon of Naflsah Bggtini, by Sycd Ra^i Khan, Sarfaraz Khin*8 predecessor in 
the office of DiwSu of Bengal. Thus, Murad A‘H Khan was a nephew of 
Sarfaraz ghan. He, hitherto, held the office of Snperintendent of the 
Naioarah (war-vessels) at Dacca, and on his marriage with Satfariz Jean’s 
daughter, was promoted to the office of Deputy -Governor of Jahangirnag^ 
(Dacca), in saperoession of Ghalib AMi Khao. It may be interesting to note 
that there is a place called Muradnagai’, near Duudkaudi, in Commillah, which 
is associated with some former Nawabs of Dacca, and where some landed pro- 
perty is still, I believe, owned by the Bhikaapaliai'i Nawabs of Patna, said to 
be descended from an extinct old Nawdb family of Dacca. I fancy, therefore, 
Muradnagar owes its name and origin to this Murfui A‘li Khan. 

♦ Bajballab’s son, Ki^an Ballab, in the time of Nawab Sirajn-d-daulah, fled 
from Dacca to Oalontta, and by his intrigues brought about a rupture between 
Siraju-d-daulah and the English. See 8eiru4-Muta!^erinf Vul. II, Pers, text, 
p.621. Eajballab was the evil genius of Murad A‘Ii ^ an. as Alarnghand was 
the evil genius of gbuja‘ad-diii Khan, and Batanghand that of the Syed brothers* 
See note ante. Eajballab subsequently ingratiated himself with the infamous 
Miran, eon of Mir Ja*far* 
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whma I10 wHa&imi m amy. I^[ii^ili<ip^ 

fromllie Imi^eroT^ he mmlied troops agatW 

BiffAs of Kuoji Bobir ttiid Dliiijfrihr. Tboio Rojos fono/iiif ibey 
woro mssiors of birge omioo, uid also i$m^mg that they wore 
sholtored by nmmeroos forests aad rigors, had hitherto paid little 
heed to the authority of the Bifim. By dint of diplomacy aad 
by use of force, and by wars and battles, Mirai Mithammad Said 
conquered those tracts, and acquired possession of tlm treasures, 
buried hoards, jewelleries and effects of thooe Rajahs* Owing to 
the immense ireasnret—indeed the treasure of a Croesus --that thus 
fell into his hands, he acquired much power. After the conquest 
of Kuqh Bih&r, by humouring ^bji Ahmad, on the reeommenda* 
iion of Nawib ghi^jA^u-dniaalah and Sarfaraz Sbant MlrzA 
Muhammad Said received the titles of *S3mn’ and ^ Bah&dur.’ 

Nawib §hiijb’a*d-daulah, on the advice of his Triumvirate 
Council, deputed Sarfaraz SS^in to chastise Badi^u-z-zaman, 
zamindftr of Birbhflm. Sheltered by rooks and forests and support- 
ed by numerous Afghius* this samindar did not bend his head 
in submission to the Na^m, and failed to pay the revenue beyond 
the stipulated tribute. He had also diverted to dancing-parties 
and pleasures fourteen lak$ of revenue derived from the measured 
and cultivated lands, that had been endowed for the express pur- 
pose of helping the poor and the scholarly. The zamindar him- 
self was plunged in dissipations and frivolities. On the ridges of 
Khubra Kandi and Lakra Khoudah and of other hills and narrow 
rooky defiles, he had mounted strong guards, and cut off all ingress 
and egress of the Imperial troops and scouts, and he fancied the 
forest flanked by the hills to he a secure recess, in that no one could 
enter that tract without bis passport. He had appointed his 
brother, A^am Sbnn, to administer bis State, and his son, Ali Quli 
to oommaud his army, and Naubat £ban to be his Diwin 
and Minister. Badi1i-z-zaman himself did no work, but wasted 
his time on flute-playing and on oarousals. Sarfaraz Sh&i^L sent 
him a message, containing promises and rewards in the event of 
his submission to Nawab §haja*a-d-daulah, and embodying also 
threats and punishments in the event of his recalcitrance and 
disloyalty. Subsequently, Sarfaraz Shat^ despatched via Bardwan 
his special cmfidantes^ Shwajah Basant and Mir the 

second Paymaster-General, with a large army. Badi*a-z-zainan 
now prudently woke up from the slumber of vanity, and ten- 
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komagtt ««di stthpuidtioo* Iminmiig ill# IClif 

liieiAoVe S3|vr|.]ft1&iobeoomelii0iiil#ro^#i^ Mitt ^rottgli 

l#ttM m petition eximssire of imlittitiaoii Mid lojaltjr, Mid embse- 
qmoDtly in the oontpae^ oi the formr he set out for Mm^Mabad. 
And after Waiting on Sarfards SlMitt, throagli iSie introdaetieaDi 
Mir |[barfa^d«diii, Badd^a^s-eatain wai granted an andkiMse by 
Hawib g||nj&*n4-daalili, who not only pardoned hie paei wtede* 
meanonr, Wt geneionfliy bestowed on hiia k||ila*ta Bidl%*«« 
saman agreed to pay three hilsf of rspees anniialiy on aoeoant of 
the Imperial revenue, consented to abide by the ordinary prooa* 
dares payment of lamd-revenite and for execution of ortei, and 
fmmished as bis snrefy Karatqliind, * samindlir of Baldwin.^ He 
was then allowed to r^m to Mriduun. 

Towards the close of the year ll&i A.H., when Nidtr |[bah 
invaded * the Imperial Capital, and ipaKifima*d4anlahS3Mba4att^ 
fell in the battle ^ against Nadir ^ab, Nawftb Sh^jd^-d-danlah 
being ill and confined to bed permitted Yabyi Sb&n and Dnr- 
danah Begam (son and wife respeetiveJy of Mnrshid Qnh Sbin) 
to go to Orissa, and proclaimed Saifarie Sbie as bis heir. Ear- 
nestly exhorting the latter to confide in Bdjl Ahmad, the Bii 
Eaian * and Jagateet, and always to respect their feelings, and 
entrusting to him control over the offices of the Ki|&mat, Nawftb 
Shnja'u-d^din Sll&n died on the IStli Zilhaj of the aforesaid year. 
After laying to rest Shajn^a-d-daulah’s ^ corpse in the sepulchre 
which he (gbujfi*a-d-daulah ) had in his lifetime erected at Deh* 
para, opposite to the Fort and the City of Mnr^idfibfid, Sar&rfiz 

I Bft4t*ii«i-aaiiiiu Kfcin of Birbham, «id JCeratshaii^ of Bardiraii, appear to 
hare been the two priacipal aamlndln ia Western Bengal at the time. 1 un- 
derstand the descendants of Badra-s-sainia still survive at Birbbnm, bat ore 
in an impoTerisbed condition. 

s A full description of N&dir grab’s invasion will be lound in ali Indian 
histories, and also in Yol. II, p. MS, 

B This battle took plaoe at Karual, 4 stages (mimMd} distant from fibab- 
jabanabad or Delhi, in llSl A,fi. See Vol. 11, p. 4M. 

s That is, Bai Alauidiand, ^aja*a-d-dln£b^*o de facto Diwan. fie reeeir- 
ed the ^tle of * IlaH Bifiin ' from the Emperor, on the recommeudatioii cl 
bis master, Naw&b gj[iui4%*d*din Khin. See fistr, VoL II, p. 471. 

« It sbonld be noted that both '*fi|taj4*a‘d-din £^in*’ and *‘3b«i4‘a-d- 
danlab*’ signify one and the same person. These were bis titles. This 
*8lloji*a-d-dftulab, * better known ae * ih«d4Vd-din £hin*' must not be oon* 
founded with the flawib Tiiiw gba^^o-d^danlab of later history. 
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tnoiiiiied ihe ^ in tbe plaoe df Ml 

NIZillAT OF NAWlB SAEPARIZ iffilK. 

When Kawftb Sarfaris Sb&n mounted ibe masnad of the Ni^a* 
mat of Bmigal, agreeably to the dying inatmotious of bis father, 
he appointed i^aji AJ^mad, the B&i Bai&n and Jagatset to be his 
Oounoillors in respect of Revenue and Administrative affairs. 
But these meddling more than before in State affairs ignored the 
old officers of Sarfaraz £b&n who expected promotions and man* 
Oabs, and further intrigued to bring about their disgmoe and over* 
throw. AJthongh Nawfib Sarfaraz and the Begams were 

anxious to promote their old officers, owing to the opposition of tlie 
Triumvirate Council, they could not do so. Tlie Triumvirate 
Council, after secret vows and stipulations, plotted to call in AH 
Vardi i^ban with his army from ^Azimabad (Patna) under pre* 
text of visiting the N&zim, and then to instal him on the masnad 
of the Ni^mat in supercession of Sarfaraz £ban. ^ And in 
deliberations over this plot they passed dajs and nights, but failed 
to mature any plan. At this time, Nadir Shah, ^ the king of Per- 
sia, had defeated Muhammad gh&h, captured Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
Borhftuu-l-Mulk, Qamru-d-din ]Q»an, and Muha^niad Qjau Bang- 
ag^, d^c., who were the pillars of the Mughal Empire,^ and en- 

^ The author of the Maaaeru^l-Umara states that Sarfaraz ^in rendered 
himself unpopular hy adopting a policy of ligid economy and retrenchment, 
and by reducing his army, and that this gave an opportunity to All Vardi 
Khin to intrigue, in concert with the latter’s brother, Qiji Ai^mad, who was 
Sarfaraz j^^’s chief councillor. See p. 844, Jfaateru-l- Umara, Vol. II, p. 844. 
It should, however, be added in justioe to Sarfaria Khan’s memory that 
this policy was inspii*ed by the faithless Triumvirate Oounoillors, <whom 
Barfariz ]^&u trusted owing to the dying exhortations of his father, and 
that it formed a part of the despicable trap they were cunningly laying to 
rum and overthrow their benefaotoPs son. One feels sick to dwell on snoh 
tales of vile treachery, for Sarfaraz l^an from all accounts appesrs to have 
been an ideally noble and mild prince. 

t Nidir was a soldier of fortune. After capturing Tahmasp, 
King of Persia, he held a Council «of State, and got himself elected as King of 
Persia, See his life in Namai IQusruan (p. 158), which also gives his por- 
trait. 

4 Por details, see Ssir«-l-Jr«ta|Aerta, p.482 (Pern. text). It would appear, 
even at this crisis in the fhte of the Empire, the venal Ministers of Emperor 



terinf (Pelfii) ^ willi lilii }ii& 

d^red palfteea ii bcw Ike and bis noUss. In oonse*^ 

<}iteiioet.titS whole was shaken to it^ foundation. ^ 

Trinmrirate Connotl persimded Sbrfar&z iQitftn to introdnoe iti 
Banjul the eoins and tke SJfUfhah ^ of FMir g|&h} and about 
the same time they Remitted the oonfisoatOd treasnrea ol 
ja‘ii«d*danlah and the Bengal tribute in oharge of Mnrid S^An, 
who had arrived in MnrsbidAbsd on behalf of Qainrn-d«din 
long before Nadir ghSh’s invasion. fllAjl Abmhd and 
All Vardl Khan intrigued with Mnrid EbAn, and won him 
over to their side. Ou the withdrawal of NSdir Sb&h* they 
carried tales of the introdnetion of the Nadir gbAhl coin and 
Khntbah to Nawab Qkmru-d-diu EbAo »)id to Niz&xuu-l-Mnlk, imd 
laid various other charges against Sarfar&z Shin. Aided by tfaa 
machinations of the Imperial ministers,® they seonred a royal 
patent granting to them the Ni^mat of Bengal, and anthorising 
the execution of Sarfaraz EhAn,^ on account of his Reason in 
introducing the coin and of Nadir §hsh. When the 

Hubaminad gh^h could not put aside personal feelings and clannish jealcmsies 
—the great bane of all Moslem races and the grave of so many Musalman 
Umpires, ~nor uonld combine loyally in one common and sacred oanse to 
repel the enemy’s invasion of India. Barhana-bMnlk was tlie greatest delm- 
qaent in this respect. Only Nisamu4-Maik and Qamru*d>din Khin ap- 
pear in better light, and seem to have worthily maintained the high tradi* 
tions of their great offices. For Nisamn-l-Mulk Asif Jab, and Qamm-d-dm 
Khaii« see Maaseru-l^ Umara^ Vol. Ill, p. 837, and Vol I, p. 368. 

I For some gruesome details of the sack of Delhi and the general massa- 
cre of its population, see Yol. IF, p. 485. 

S Mldir Shah’s invasion was One of the great external calamities that 
overtook the Mughal Umpire and hastened its min. 

* ShtUba was also reoitoil after Nadir ghah’s name in all the mosques of 
Delhi ou his entry there. See Sem 

4 He was at the time Chief Visier or Prime Minister of Bmperor Mnlam- 
mad ghah. 

^ The padncipal Imperial Minister who sided with Biji A^mad and All 
Yard! S3|aa in their intrigue, was Matamn*d«daalah Ishaq ^an. The 
latter exeroised at the time great infinence over Bmperor Muhammad g||ih. 
See p. 489, Setnt-l-lfutejierifi. 

^ The Triumvirate Ooiinoilloni were themselves responsible for this tream, 
which was a part of their adroitly*laid plot to overthrow Sarfarli by 
subsequently denonndng the latter before the Bmperor Mul^mmad gb&h. It 
is a pity Sai&r&s fi^dn the Good, owing to his gailelessnest and lack of fq. 
ii|(ht» ooqjIA not aee through their despicable game of villainy. 
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•iriwaf tiblWnfwirr 

ttto OeuMa rapzsmitied to Stu^Mil Oiu tiwt tiw mvoqniM ci 
iihe SWie irmw iiiaited, vliUatits aypwuiitnra wm beavy^ and. 
tlisrtbgr {Mnaaded tha Kaw&b to i-odaeo tbe stirongtii of bit 4^7* 
They at the aome time eeeretiy mt inetroetions to AB l^ardl 
Sbia ^ mobilise troo|M wA oolleot arms, i|i view of the invasioi] 
of ficmgah WhoeTor was cashiered from the army of Sarfiariz 
23 liii mm straightway enlisted by Ahmad iu the serYice of 
All TmA Shan, and sent off to Azimibid (Patna). Nearly one*^ 
Italf of Sarfar&z Shiii^'B troops were in this way disbanded. All 
Yard! Shi^ having completed preparations for war and mobilised a 
lai'geasny consisting of Afghans, Bofallabs, and Bhalias, set out for 
Bangal; whilst Ijiaji Ahmad sent his and his sons’ hoarded treasures 
ameanting to several laks of rnpees for the expenses of All Yardi’s 
army. When Sarfaraz Shan, from the despatches of his Political 
Agents at the Oonrt of the Emperor, and from informations of emis" 
saries, eame to be apprised of the machinations of the treacherous 
enemy, deeming it prudent to adopt remedy for the affair before it 
came to pass, he set himself to overthrow the traitors, and decided 
to bestow the Deputy-Governorship ^ of Azimftbad (Patna) on his 
son-ia-law, Syed Muhammad j^asan, in supercession of Ali Yard! 
SbftB, and the Faujdar! of Ikbarnagar (E&jmahal) together with 
the oommand of Sakrigah and Tsliagadhi passes on Mir gh’^^'f^-d- 
din Bst^sht, in supercession of A*tan-l-lah ]&an, son-in-law of 
B&jl Abmad. Sarfaraz Sb^n also determined to appoint Munslil 
Jasunat Bai as Diwan in the place of the Rai Egian. But 
as yet this decision had not been put in force, when the mem- 
bers of the Triumvirate Council adioitly submitting a representa- 
tion about their long services, the heavy outstandings of the Im- 
perial Revenue, and their losses, persuaded Sarfaraz Sb&n to post- 
pone thek supercession and the installation of others in their places 
till their preparation of the Annual Balance-sheet, which fell due 
after three months.* Sarfaraz Shan, who owing to guilessness of 


1 Sss iligbtly varied aocounts in the Beiru^^ifufaMerin (p. 489), which 
statM that 8arlar&z ]^an transferred the office of Biwan from Ahmad 
tolBrlfttrtasa,and contemplated transferri g the Faojdari of B^mahal from 
Ataa-t-lah ]^Zn to hie son-in-law, Hasan Mohammad Khtn. 

8 This is the old story of gaining time. SarfarSS Khln exhibited a lament- 
able hboic of jodgment in accepting this fiilse representation of his faithless 
Ooeaefflers. Bis credulity, indeoision, and geaeroas impnlsiveiiess cost him 
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hi> had almdy jbeeu Tiotimisod hy Hie duplioity of 
THaiaTiraio Ooancil, onoe again suffered himself ^ 1^ doped 
hy their wiles. A^ll Yardl S]h^« nfeilising this short respite^ 
secured the adhesion of Muetafa IQ^dn, Shdo, Baid&r 

Shdn, TJ^ihar ShiSn, Itahim Eb&o, S^ai’am Shdn, Sii’daddz 
Shaikh Shaikh Jahangir Shin, Muhammad Zulfuqar 

iShatiy Qhldau SaeSri (Bayjghl Shaliahs), Bal^tawar 

Singh, and other Generals and officers of the Amy, Under 
the fglse pretext of waiting on Sarfaroz I£hae, A^l! Vardi j^iti 
marched swiftly, orossed the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrlgali, 
and reached the frontiers of Bengal. At the instigation of Ijfiji 
Ahmad, Atanllah Fatijdftr of Akbamagar (Rajmtihal), .had 
taken steps to prerent all movements of messengers and spies, and to 
interdict all iitteroourse through news-letters between A^|!m&bdd 
(Patna) and Bengal vid the passea of Tillagadhi and Saktigali, 
until All Yardl £hau had crossed through those passes. In 
consequence, no news of A^li Yard; Shiu*s movements had reached 
Sarfaras was only when tlio vangnard of A*li Yard! 

£h&u’aai‘my had actually reached Akbamagar (Rajmahal), that all 
of a sudden the uews of All Vardi £h&u'8 movement reached Sar* 
farftz Skin. This news threw both the City of Mur^hidabad and 
its Bamaar into commotion. Perplexed by this news, SarfarSz !Q^&n 
instantly imprisoned B^jl Al;imad. Although the Bfti Bftiftu 
treacherously explained that A‘li Yardi's arrival was for the pur- 
pose &f waiting on Sarfar^ Kh an, this explanation had no reassur* 
ing effect. Detailing Qibaug a^wd Mir Sharfu-d-din, who 

were his old officers, to lead the vanguard, and leaving his son, 
anrnamed Mirz& Am&ni, together with Yisin Skin 
Fanjd&r, to guard the Fort and the City, Nawab Sarfaraz Shan 
together with Gha^nfar Sh^a • and a son of Muhammad 

Taqi ShiOi (both oi whom wore his sons-in-law), and with Mir 
Muhammad BSqir Sb&u, Mlrza Muhammad Iraj Shlllu, Mir KSmil, 
Mir QadSl, Mir Gaidar ghih, Mir Diler ghSh, Baji Singh, Rajah 
Ghandarab Singh, Sh^mghirSian Qorishi, (Faujd&r of Silhat), 
Shajii Qull Sh&<i» (FaujdSr of the port of Hugli), Mir Babib, 
Morbid QuU Sh&a Faujdir, Mardin A*li ffljSn (the late Sfauj*a 
Sh&u’s Bakbshl) and other Generals and Mnnsahdars and Zamin- 

his throQ<> ^ndl bis life, anU soanded fche first faint bat certain doath-ktiell of 
the ancient Moslem Satrapy in Bengal, which became shorn of its lexni-regal 
pr 08 Hge with his full, 
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dftrs of Bengft], out from ilio City wittt » h;r^ $hb^ Hud 

fire^pouriog artillery, and encamped at Babmaniab, wKich is t^o 
Kdroh distant from Mar^idibid. Marobing on the sedond day, 
tbd Kawab reached Sar&i Dlwan, and marching on the third day, 
he encamped at Khamrah, where he mustered his ahny and 
viewed its strength and armaments. In that the officers 4f 
Sl}uj‘a Ufin's regfme were in league with Bajl A^mnd, brick-bats 
instead of shells W'ere discovered in the arsenal, and rubbish was 
found inside gnus. Consequently, cashiering ghahriar S^Sn, the 
?Si!*s brother, who was General Superintendent ol the Artillery, 
and making him over to the custody of his retainers, Nawab 
Sarfariz appointed in his place Pancho, son of Antony the 
Portuguese, to be General Superintendent of the Artillery. The 
forces of Mahgbat Jang were arranged in the form of a circle from 
Aurangabid, at the mouth of the Suti (where the shrine of ghiih 
Murtaza’ Hindi exists) to the plain of Balkatah. 

On the fourth day, when the silvery-crowned King (t.e., the 
San) pranced on to the plain of the sky from his camp in the 
East darting forth daggers ot radial lines, and the dusky Moon 
with thousands of its forces (i.e., stars), not finding itself a match 
for that unique Cavalier, hid itself behind the hills, Nawab Sar- 
far&z Kban, selecting an auspioions moment according to astro- 
logers, advanced to assault the eiiemy. By one single assault, the 
troops of Mahabat Jang were thrown into panic and confusion, 
were set a-reeling, and were nearly routed. The fifti RSriftn,^ find- 
ing that the table was being turned, at thir moment treacherously 
represented to Nawab Sarfarftz Shin that the Sun had moved 
right vertical to the head, and that at that sultry hour if fighting 
were continued, both horses and soldiers would perish, owing to 
excessive heat and thirst, and that therefore if that day farther 
fightings were postponed, next morning the hi tter-palated enemy 
could be ti'eated to a similar bitter soup (of death)-*- 

Whence will thy enemy command the strength, 

To fight with thee P 
Owing to thy good luck, 

The enemy^s head shall bo trampled upon by thy feet. 

i This Bai Baian DiwSn Alams^snd, the and favourite of Barfarls 
Khttfi*! father, under the false mask of loyalty, did more damage te Sarfaris 
Khln*s cause, than even AUt Vardi |^an and his brother A|imad. But It 
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iJHIoigli miMigim m tite anispieioiini^ of 

kcrnr lor fightiiigy mA adimsed argntnento in proof of Ilia lnooai^ 
mA altiioiigh hU OnnamU inoxstod on ooatiitiaog 
Ifai baill% Barf aris 13^l& mn wmoreAt tmA forbade b; m of 
tioMle f Briber %biixigi ibai day* Tliea Sarfarfo Gbda ^oamp* 
od OB. tbe banka of ihe Qezlab rtrer« Meanwbiiei a loiter from 
llidiibai Jai^oame arowing lus lo^ralty, aad eaplainiag ibai bo 
had oome idniplj to pay bla reapeoia to Serf ar&a 8bixi» Sarfaria 
13)iii| wbo waa qiiiia tnexperieiioody on pemaal of tbe letter, be* 
oame reaeaiixed, diapenaed with all precantioDB, fooliaU j rdeaied 
QijI Abrnd, who waa the root of all the diainrbanoe, and aent 
bim to All YardI Sbdn Mab&bai Jang, in ordm to renaanre tbe 
latter and to briag him over. He also aeni in tbe Haji’a omnpaiqr 
Sbnji Qnli Shin and Sbwijah Baaant, bia two apeoial epn^ldeatMi 
with a view to aaoartaxn exactly the proapeota of peace and war, to 
gnage oorreotly the dispositions of Mi Yardl*a ijmy, and then to 
apprise him aceurately. The imprisonment of ike fiijl with his 
other rebdavea bad plnoged Mababat Jang into a wbMpocd of 
oonfnsion. He bad apprehended that they would be shun, and 
bad, therefore, hesitated to offer baiite. Yiewtog the release of 
the Qijl to be auapiokma, nay as tbe first augury of victory, 
Hahabat Jang (A*li Yardi) enclosed in a casket a bride, gi#ag out 
it eontained tbe Holy Qoran, held it in hie band, and swore by it 
that next morning he would with folded bands present himself be- 
fore Nawab Sarfatis iChan, and would sue for pardon for bis mis- 
conduct* At tbe same time be presented two buudred goldcoins to 
Sbwajab Basant. These idiots (Shnj^a Quii Sh&n and Sb^ijah 
Basant), not fathoming the water under the grass, retomed happy 
and jolly, and describing to Nawhb Sarbrfts b3^in the loyal dui- 
position of A*ll Yardi Shin cooled the fire of bis wrath. Nawib 
Sarfaris Hhan then ordered hm butler to prepere dainfy dishes for 
a banquet, sat re^assured on tbe bed of comfort, nay slumbated the 
sleep of insecurity on tbe bed of sleep (wbiidi is akin to deatii) | 
and bis soldiers, intoxicated by the inebriation of tbe wine-onp of 
peace, let go from their hands tbe reins of watch and alerinesa 

Aye I It is sheer M!y to rely on tbe cajolery of tby enemy : 

Tbe seeming {nostration of floods undermines walls ! 

Is das to Oiwftn Ahunohsod’s stemciy to add that ho was only ono of the Mik* 
liss oat «l a iidtliloss herd. 
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After witfadrawel of Sarfarie Xbti’s etaisaariei, A*li iTa^i 
SbSo sootbed and won over bis offloera by^ prosiMiiif them two 
montha’ pay in the event of his viotory, and also by promising 
them the booty that might be captured. He thus incited and in- 
si^ated them to dght, and distributed sheUs, gunpowder and arma- 
ments. The Generals of Sarfariz ]l^|n*s army who from before 
were in league with A*li Yard! Shdn, were all ready for treachery 
and regficide. The only exceptions were MubOmmad Ghang 
and Mir Sh*^rfu-d-dlii, Commanders of the vanguard of Sarfnriz 
Shin’s army, who were posted at the ford of the river Oerlah. 
Asoei-taining through messengers and spies the secret plot of 
teachery that was hatching, botJi the abore Generals at midnight 
hastened to SarfarSz Shsn, apprised the latter of the fire of 
treachery that was fanning lender a straw-covering, and offered by 
way of precaution to remove him that night to their own camp, 
and there to gpard him, and next morning to sacrifice their lives 
by fighting gallantly round him, In that in matters of destiny, 
efforts are helpless, and the knot of Fate cannot be untied with the 
nail of Efforts, the will of Providence cast the quicksilver of 
heedlessness into the ear of Sarfar§z Khan. Placing no reliance on 
their loyal representatiou, Sarfarfts Sb&it ti'eatod those two Generals 
in a rude and threatening manner, and by way of Censure added : 
”Tou opening a shop of self- aggrandisement desii^ that I should 
be involved in war against Mahgbat Jang, who is my well-wisher/’ 
Those two Ge«®wiJ8 up blushing with shams and humiliation, 
and iwturned to their own camps. Arming tliemselves, along with 
their forces, they passed the night in alertness ; whilst Sarfards 
Hb3n,in the slumber of heedlessness, lay intoxicated with the wine 
of sleep. At the instigation of HajI A^mad, in the dead of night, 
under the pretest of visiting relations and friends, tlie oflicers 
and soldiers of Mahftbat Jang’a army, with their light baggages, 
by ones and twos, minfd^ with the army of Sarfaias Biln, and 
forming rings round the Boyal tent looked out for au opporiunily 
to strike. 

The officers of Sbdn’s regime, upon whom Sarfards 

Uftn placed great reliance, from the very beginning were i* intri- 
gue with the Qdji, and seeing and knowing all connived at and 
concealed the eouspiracj ; whilst the loyal adherents of Bar- 
ferfts Sbdn held their tongue from fear of being snubbed. Whilst 
one hour of the night yet remained, AH! YardI £h&& and 
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$1^1 4$^4id foi<ei»9iftlo M 

ei m iitkicm nfiidif isa]»mt)4 d! NftiidW jFmi»*dir, 
wUh tl^ 0tiHidai4 amd tli«i ktltle^dnuit, $mi fl^gs ftiid «lef»lm 
io aillii«k Skill mi Mir wbilst witb 

diviiii^ai ooiitiitii^ Al{4liii wd Bhillth 
of the oigh^ imder the gaidftooe of th^ men of the SJami^diti of 
Zamlndir of Bijiihihh they iheinaelfee maix^hed^ to^ 
deliTer a nigbt-attaok againsfc Sarfaras Skio« And towards the 
daj*hreakf whilst yet the darkness of the night ooniiniied« and 
friends eoald not distingoisbed from foes, they suddenly, like 
death, attadked Sarfaris Sk&o*e troops who were inebriated with 
the wine of sleep, (which is akin to death), and fit^d their gnus. 
The old proiegm awoke l^arfariz Skin his slnmber of neg* 
lect, and apprised him of the aspect of affairs. As fortune, how- 
ever, had averted its face from him, even now Sarfariz Skin refus- 
ed to listen to tliem with the ear of credence, snubbed them, and 
again insisted on the quick preparation of viands for a banquet. 
Sarfariz Sk^n ^ added, ** Ali Yard! Skin is coming to visit me.” 
At tills moment, another cannon-shell fell ; and by the time of the 
sunrise, the tixiops of Mahibat Jang exhibited themselves in 
battle-array. Guns and rockets, arrows and muskets dashing 
lightning, and shoWeting destruction poured in. The troops of 
Sarfariz Skin who were intoxicated by the wine of the morning 
sleep, Itarum-soarnm sprang up fixim their bads of slumber, and 
gii'ding up their loins ded; whilst others, not commmiding the 
norve to gird up their loins or to urm thmnselves, were butchered. 
Sarfarii Skin's army was panic-stricken. 

You might say, from dread of that warfare, 

Earth itself had ded. 

Only one solitary column consisting mostly of Sarfariz Skin's 
old officers, impelled by sentiments of honour, and animated by a 
sense of loyalty, arrayed tkemselves on the battle-deld, gallantly re- 

1 Barf arts Khin poMOBseda.moet gnilolem loal, and hIsgnllelwttnM and 
his oo&ddanoe iti A*ii Vardi ooit him his throne* Sarfaras Inoked insight 

into hnman oharaoter, which is one of the essential attributes of a wise nitor« 
Whilsi noting this failing in Sa^faHix Khin, it must be added there it nothing 
to condone or extennate ^le Idaok ingratitude and treachery of AH! YacdS 
and the Triiniviiate OoaneQlm, Dewan Alamuhaud, EajI Ah>uitd and Jigut* 
■et, who warn iU proissiW of darlhims . 
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iolired to iiwsrilloe<4ii]r&^ 

hk wm^ 

Mimlt, wsed tho Hc^jr Qmm willi ooe 
swift olepbamt* Theii letting loose tlie royal slsplioiit in front 
of ymsai^ he flitng hifwidl into the tiodk of the ight^ and ooni* 
meooed shooting arrows. The Afghin generals of If ahibat Jang’s 
army, covered by a squadron of ShaMi infantry, oharged Sarfarls 
fibin’aamy. 

When on both sides, the troops stood in hattle-amy, 

Ton might say, the Day of Jndgroent had amved. 

Owiqg to the thundering of gnns, mnskets and rookeis, 

Aye, the Uni verse itself qnaked. 

The twang of bow-strings and the oraoking of arrows 
Resounded aloft their echo to the lofty sky* 

The spear, like Death with ont-stretched hands, 

In the taking of life, chopped the breast into slips. 

Ill the hands of heroes, sharp steehmade swords. 

In shedding blood of the enemy, leapt warmly : 

The heroes became warm in taking and in giving life ; 
Aye, the world became emptied of hei^oes. 

Ill this Bwovd-obarge, wherein the boisterous wind of Death 
threw down on the plain of annihilatioti corpses like leaves of 
trees, and the flood of blood raged tamuUuously oni every side. 
Harden Aii Shan, the Bakb^i of Sbuj'i regime^ who was 

now the generalissimo of Sarfar&s SSbfln’s army, and commanded the 
Tail, feeling himself incapable of oontinaing the contest any longer, 
fled. At the sight of this flight, Sarfaris army was 

demoralised, and a general stampede ensued in its ranks. 

Each one felt contented with saving iiimself, 

No one oared for another. 

Save and except his Gooigian and Ahyssiniati slaves and a few 
of bis old comrades, not one out of the numerous modc-heroes re- 
mained to cover Sarfar&s Sb&n*a elephant. The elephant^river 
perceiving that victory had declared itself for the enemy, said to 
Sarfor&i Sb&a If ft be your Highness’s pleasim, I sl^l carry 
you to Birbhflm to the iTamlndgr, Badl'a-x-samin.*’ Sarfaris SbiUi 
striking the elephaut-dtiver a blow on Jhe neck, retorted; ^*Tie 
the chain round the feet of ihe elephanti as I will not retrsal before 
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iogi.” • tdof^inWriTer ^ged to 4ito« 
dejl^ot Tli« iar^iMdm Mid the BMXaih$ of the Miemy*e Jktmf, 
irho bad fnna before ranged toemeelvea lilw a ring raaad Sacfeiia 
4a»»n’» tout, ditoliftrgod j&om nil sides mmoh-&hdh on liis ele* 
pbont; |m4 over end ebove, rookets end amnon^boUs, emms end 
muskets were showered incessentlj^bj the boslile ermjr* Mtr 
Gedi!, who was a special faTourite of Sarfarls Sbd% 
down bj a rocket. MirKftmil, brother of Mli* Unhammad Biqtr 
enmamed B&qir A^U Shin (nephew of Sboj&*a4^danIah), and a 
jonng nnmarried boy of Mirsi Habammad Irftj Shin Bakbehif 
and other personal attendants, inolnding fiahrim, Said and other 
slaves, who had not fled from the battie^field, were hit by rookets, 
cannoa*shells and ballets, and fell right in fmnt of Sarlaris 
Sbfln's elephant, Miraft Irij ]£b&n was also mortally wounded, 
Mir Diler Aii gallantly attacked the A^an eolnmn Of Aii Vardl 
Shin, exhibited feats prowls and bravery, but r^iring swoihI- 
onta gallantly fell with a number of bis comrades. 

At this moment, Sarfarfls £bfln himself was bit on the 
forehead by the bullet of a gan shot by a ti*aitor from his own 
camp, and was felled on his elephant«litter,* and the bird of his 
soul flew to Heaven. As soon as they saw this mishap, Mir Habib, 
Mnrsbid Quit SbAn, ghamsbir Shdn Qnrftiibl (Fanjdfir of Silhat) 
and Eajah Ghandrab Singh, who with their forces stood aloof 
at a distance from the battle, and were silent spectators of the 
scene, took to their heels. Hlr Haidar gbl^ end l^wijah Basant 
who clang to each other, and were hiding themselves in a Bath^^ 
fled without even casting a glance at the corpse of their master. 

Hot one out of his companions remained, 

To guard him for an instant. 

In the cover of the darkness of the night, and deceived by the 
ruse of the Royal Standard and the E]e{diaiit being displayed by 
the Division under NandlM Jama*dflr, Gboug Shin and Mir 

1 Though exceptionally hamane and forhearing in ditpoeitlon, it it lelveab* 
ing to note SaTfaria S^Sn oonld fight and fall bravely like a hero* 

S The word need Is ( Uikhah Pambar}, which means a 

Utter, earned on elephants. It Is onlted Mik Dawbar ( ^ in 
the fi««ni-t-lfshi|fiwin (p, fi78) which exphuns Ite signifioatioe. It is possihly 
a Turkish word. 

I ^ foqr-ifhfeled oarrisge | whilet Qtfi^Brah is a two.wheoled oarriage, 
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Sharfnddin mistook the ktter for Maliibstjiuigi and oomm^tM 
d^btmg. By means of BttBtam4ike onslaofhts and brave assaults, 
they killed Nstidlil, imd oat him up with their swords* Boating 
those who escaped the sword, they captured the Standard, kettle- 
dram, elephants, camels, horses and armaments, and then they 
marched swiftly to enquire about Sarfarftz EbSn. Though Sar- 
faraz Sban had fallen, on seeing those two bmve General^ JdahS- 
bat Jang did not stir from the field, but with his force wliich was 
more numerous than ants and locusts remained stationary and 
motionless os the battle-field. Tliose two Generals had yet received 
no tidings of the fall of Sarfargz !^an, and, therefoi^e, with a small 
force pf veteran heroes comprising their sons, biothers, kinsmen 
and companions, they bravely sparred on their chargers, fiercely 
assaulted Ali Yard! Skill’s army, broke thruu 5 l; its ranks, and 
heroically dashed up to its centre. The army of Mah&bat Jang was 
about to reel from the blows of those lions of tlie forest of warfare, 
when Qhaus Shan received on the breast mortal wounds from the 
bullets of Qkidan Hazari’s musketeers, and fell, ^aug 
two sons, Qutb and Babar, who were ventable tigers of the forest 
of bravery, and who on hunting-grounds were wont to slay lions 
with swords, unsheathed their '^swords, and killed a large number 
of Af^ans and Bhallahs.^ 

They attacked no one whom they did not finish, 

They struck no head whioh they did not hurl down. 

On whomever they struck their long- piercing daggers, 

His head came down rolling fiom the shoulder. 

Qbidan HazSd also received sword-cuts at their hands. 
After much slaughter and daritig, being hit by the bullets of mus- 
kets, Qa|b and Babar fell like brave martyrs, and joined their 
gallant father in his journey to Eternity. Mir gb<trfu-d-dia with 
seven brave cavalieise galloped right up to Mahftbat Jang, and 
wtMi great agility Shot at the latter’e^ breast a heart-pie} cing 
arrow, which, however, grazed against the bow of Mah&bat Jang, 
and piercing through lodged itself in the latter’s aide-ribs. Mir 
gbarfu-d-d!n had palled another arrow towards the bow-stritig, 
when gk&ikb Jab&n Y&r and Mubammad 2ulfoq&r, Mah&bat 
Jang’s Oenerals, who were old firieuds of the Mlrt came forward 
and said : ^*Naw&b Safar&s Sbfo kas fallen, what oati you gain 

i It woald seem the race of heroes was not yet eztinot in Moslem Bengal. 
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Ii0# bjr oonMiuiiiif D10 mmimt sakiiomg lild ** t flii^ltlv 
IweviTidtir replied t ** Hitli0rj|K> I fought from » senfle, of for 

tiio Mil t 1 tmd eateo^ and from a ac^se of oomradesjiipr 
now 1 ight to maintain my honour* ” Those two Qonorats 
stood sdretios for tho secority of his hononri and pidlod him 
bank. Than the Mir with his followers set ont for Bfrbhdm* 
Notwithstandingthat his gonners had ran away, Panoho Jbrsnff, * 
Superintendent of Sarfar&z artillery, served his guns and 

brayoiy stuck to them, and kept up an incessant cannonade. After 
Mir ^gurfu^d^dfn's withdiawalt the Afgbins in large numbers 
attacked Panoho, and killed him. BSjl Singh, a Bajpnt &enend« 
who with the rear-guard was at Khamrah, on receiving news 
his master’s fall* felt his sense of honour aroused. Alone spurring 
mi his horse and placing his speat* on his horse’s right ear, by 
brave onslaughts, he dashed through the enemy’s force to a point 
where Maliibat Jang stood. With one stroke of his sharp spear, 
Bftjl Singh attempted to hurl the latter down from his elephant- 
saddleand to despatch him to the next world, to be a companion there 
of his fallen master. Mahibat Jang made him ont on seeing his 
heroism and agility, and ordered Daur Qnli Sbiin, superintendent of 
the artillety, to quickly oppose him. Daur QuU Eblu enconntering 
him shot a bullet through his breast, and B&ji Singh being mortally 
wonnded fell on the ground.^ ^alim Singh, Baji Singh’s son, 
aged nine years, with that inherent bravery which is charaoteris- 
tionf the Rftjput race, nnsheathed his sword from the soabhard, and 
stood up to guard his father. People from all sides surrounded 
him Him a ring. Nawftb Mahabat Jang, on seeing the daring of 
that boy, applauded bim, and forbade the people from killing him, 

I Snell instanoos of isolated loyalty and heroism relieve, to some extent, the 
darknees of the piotore of faithlessness and treachery that these events portray. 

t ** The ravenous hordes thus let loose on India made the raoe-natne of 
Ghristiaii ( Jhrsiiyi) a word of terror, until the etrong rale of the lfn|J|^ Shn* 
pile turned it into one of contempt/*— Sir W. Hunter's History of British 
India, Vol. I, p, 184 , The name ‘Ferengi* was, however, more especially 
applied to the Portugnese settlers in India, whilst the tern ^Nasaia* (or 
Kaaarene) was a generic term for alh Christians* 

s It it an eloquent testimony to the goodness of Serf arts Shnii that even 
In thoee.treaoHerhns Stales, and in such a trying crisis, he oonld command the 
undying devotion and homage of hhi llrave Rajput offlcers* This is nnother 
isuddeiit which r^ims, in Kmie measnrei the darkness of the tdctntse 
presented by these soenM, 

41 
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and tbite iioi to bjb 

Tlioartilleiy^ixioabolpfdiii ^le romoTri of BijI Sii>glit^o(»1)i^ 
ma^cM aioiigiritti it ^itim Singh on tfaoir ilmldwt* Darinf tlie 
figiitiaft of S^iii, M!r g^arf Q4-d1ii» Bij! Singli i»id Pimc^ 

fWi 0 fi^f» Iboth the soita-in^law of Sarlvrii aamod Sl^Muailar 
^tuaitt and Basan Mnl^amiaad, together with otiier ManfoMBn 
mad TOi^nished soldiers, had fied from the hattle4eld, and h$A in 
one day marched back to Mnrihldabid. And the Bii Almii« 
qband, by way of retribution for his treachery, received an itiw* 
shot on the hand frcmi a cro^ii^bow, plunged into the rivei|*aiid 
half<‘dead rerched his house. Repenting of his disloyid treachery, 
he oommittcd snioide ^ by swallowing diamond-ftUngs. In shot't, 
when Sarfar&z Sbdnwas felled on his elepbant-Utter, the ele* 
phani^driver earned his corpse swiftly to Mnrihid&b&d. Tlsln 
]Q>in, Fanjd&r of Mnribid&bad, who together with Q&8p*l-lah 
Shin, son of Sarfaris had been left to guard tbe City, the 
Citadel and the Naw&b’s family, bnried at midnight the corpse of 
Hawlb Sarfar&z Sb&n at Nakt&kbalh 9afizii44ah and 3|^an- 
far Hnsain hurriedly threw up entrenchments, and prepared to 
fight. They, however, received no encouragement from the van- 
quished troops, and therefore abandoned their plan of fighting, and 
tendered their submission to All Yard! Sbdn. This Revolution in 
the Government threw the City, as well as the Army and the 
people of Bengal, into a general and deep convulsion, 

Abmad first* entering the city of Mur§bid&b&d, proclaimed peace 

I The fiat Baiaa Alamc^Tid (the protege and eraatm of fiarfaris |b*n's 
fSthor ghnji*u-d«d!D Khlnl was after all a pemteai tinner, and, therefore his 
oharaoter stands out in a less hideous light, than that of Atmad and Jagat 
Set, who do not appear to have been similarly disturbed hy qualms of oonscslenoe 
for their black ingratitude and treschezy. 

i All Tsxdl £j|in himself entered the city of Hur^idabad on the third day 
after his victory. He was a HaohiaTellian diplomatist, and therefore, the 
first step he took on his entry into the oity, was to sue for pardon for his 
iienohery from Kafisah Begam, a daughter of ghnjl'u-d^ln and sister 

of Sarfaris gl*"* Ho next held a Parhar in the CS^Kd SaHm palace of 
SQ^nJiV-d-dln j^in, and though at first he was detested by the people and 
the officers for bis Ifiaok ingratitude and treaohory, ho soon mansged to 
ecmofilatothomby Imstowingonthem rich largesses. (See 8dru4^%iM9irimt 
FSfs. text, p. 494). He sppoiutsd in his place as Nsib Hsdm of Patna 
(Asimahid) his som^in-law, Zdnu-d-din B^sm Haihat Isiig. (Sec p. 499, 
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HIJiMAT OF Mwis^^ lEBlJr ItAfll* 

BAT JAJrO. 

Attor ebtidiiiiif vietoiy, Att Twdb SiMbi IbliiM 

to oir«i4()0lc uid tii6 tool of SarEifiii 

S]|ia^8 ArOftSCM ilie liaiidi of Af|jliUi8 and BliallOilifli* to 
threo da78 enoftinped ontoido tiie Oity, on to banka of tbe mvast 
Gobrab. Oa to foiirtb day, witii a amao df potofe §eoimi^m» 
iering to Citadel, he seated himself with ea:toided ihighs mi to 
moiffod of the Ki^iaiat Bengal^ aad oosafisoated witont ai^ 
trouble Sarfardz liQbia's toasures whidi to past Ndsdma ifith 
considerable self-demal had hoardedL In that Nawftb Mahibat 
Jang ayoided to oompanf of strange women, and did ndt ears 
for this sort of pleasime, doring his life he had only mie wedded 
w^, and in fact, he often plumed himself on this mgeamstsnee. 
Blji Ahmad and his sens and relations possessed ihemselim of 
Saatofts Shlbi*s fifteen hundred pretty female dependanta and 
slaves* Mab&bat Jang baukhed to Jahingimagar (Daooa) to 
wedded Begama of Sarfaraa with their children, * and fixed 
small allowaxioes for them from the income of to Shie Xa^li^ah. 

1 CoeifMkre the dasariition of thk faaltle with that given in the 8eSm4^ 
MutalAmn, pp. 488*408* The anther of to Mr, thoegh a strong pwtoa 
of AH Tardi, end tough aankiis to gloei over hk tnaoheiy end ingratitade, 
k forced to pay a glowing tribute to to bravery and devot^ ooniege dk^ 
played by aeverel oJ&eere of Sacfarii 383iin at thk halto Bi|Oc*e eooount of 
ihk. important battle eeems mnoh rkher in details, ai well as more gn^hh’ 
and more exact than that of to Mr* l^hk toportothato tookptoidk^ 
n months after l|e& dhehk retom to Fetto after to sad: of Dellki, sad 
ahodt 14 months after Shnti*n*d»din gMn*s death, 
t This faet which radoands to the dkereiHtaf AH ¥ardi S|sa k enppvesisd 
by to anther of to Mra4*lfata|8irk, whoaa Isther was employed in a high 
oapaoity nader AH Terdi*ieen*itt-law, Mnn-d-dm |B|8n, at Fataa. Theantor 
of to Jtovj iiot heiag a partksn, dots to 
8 It sray be interaskag to ensnkeif ai^ deaooadaats of these stOi sarvto 
in to alleys of Baoea* 



And iTaEeali Se^sii SwHEarla sisl^ iB 

ber chiMAqi Blb& wiui 

m ft go^ftraess in ifae Seraglio of NaitMii||[ ^ 

dde^ son of ^Ej! Abmftd, and in tbM way ftttpp^ hBv 

mphAg. 

When news of the fall of SarfarSs E[]b&n and of the snooesBionof 
All Yardl SbEn to the Mmnad of the Nlzamat of Bengal reaehed 
Emperor IT&sini^d^din Mnbamniad Sh&hy the latter wept and 
said : ** Owing to N&dir SfeEh, the whole of my Empiro is oon- 
Yulsed and shattered.” * Bat to mend the state of affairi was 
di&nlt, and so the Emperor kept qniet. Mahihat Jang, through 
Mnrftd Sbin, * who was one dt the assooiates of the Prime 
Minister, Nawab Qamra-d-din Shan (about whom mention has 
been made before), intrigned with the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. He remitted to the Emperor forty Inks of rupees on 
account of Sarfaras Shan’s oonhscated treasures and fourteen hks 
on aooonnt of tribute, over and above the usual fixed revenue. He 
also gave three laks of rupees to Qamru-d-din * Shan Vazir, and 
one lak of rupees to Asaf Jah Hi|amu-l*Mulk. He similarly cou** 
ciliated and bribed other Imperial Officers according to their 
ranks. Intriguing with Kajah Jugal Kighm*, agent of Sarfaras 
Shan, Mahabat Jang obtained in his own name the patent of the 
Ni^mat of all the three Subahs of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
according to the nsnal piaotioe. He then exacted double the usual 

i He was then Deputy Na]|fim of Jalmng^agar or Daooa. 

B Emperor Muhammad ghah was not qaite fair to Nadir ghth in his poll- 
tod diagnosis. He ought to have added, the glorious Timniide Empire in 
India had been shattered and undermined by the luxury and love of ease, and 
fatrioidal jealousies and strifes of himself and his immediate predecessors^ 
and principally by the veuelit/y and oormption, joined to clannish jealonsies 
and personal ambitions that had seised the later Ungjpil ministers and pro- 
oonsnls. A moral paralysis had seised the heart of the Empire at Delhi,.and 
it qniokly extended to and affected its distant limbs in outlying Provinces. 
The Mnsalmans in India had lost their Islamio virtues /inf, and wmt their 
Empire j whilst Nadir ghiih's teiril^le invasion operated only as an aooelerat- 
Ing force towards its eventnal dissolntion. 

B He had been deputed by the Emperor to bring the attached treasures of 
Sarfar&s S^an, and the revenne of Beni^. See S^, p. 4A&, 

f* It is humiliating to ehserve that even ministers of to calibre and pooition 
of 4)aBira*d-dui Shin and Nitom-hlliilk Asaf M werp, at this dark period 
olIndo«lCotlem fiistoiy, not alKwe omeption. 



ci Hfmmf 

For the |mrpo0e <>Tertlimwiiig^^^M 
eimi|ii«iriiiij; tine Stibali of Odlti^ ({}|ii)a), Hfthftbat Jttugnoir §«ni# 
up Mb lomMt inobilii^ troops^'^^ oui beB^ 

towed tbe office of O^eroilBfiiino on Mir jBaliidiir» 

irho wa# Mah&bat Smg^n brother-m4aw, and wbo in tlie waif witii 
Sarfariz Sb^n had rendered Mah&ba^ Jang good serrioes* Midi&bat 
Jang bestowed on Mir Ja^far a corps of bodyguard, together with a 
mousob, a i^tle, and a peerage. He hestowed the office of Hi win 
with the title of Eli BiStf&n on QbM Bii, * who was a derk in charge 
of the Jiglm of Ja*far and who was a person of proMty 

and honesty. And he bestowed on Mn)pimmed BIsA the 
eldeat son of Hijl Ahmad, who had married Ghasitl Gbinam, 
daughter of Mahii^t Jang, the title of Nasim-l-Mnlk lbti§ybA^n- 
d«danlah NawAsiih Mohammed S3)iQ Bahidnr ghahimat Jaug, 
together with the nominal of^ of DiwAn of Bengal, and the 
Deputy Hii^mat of Jahingimagar (Dacca), including Chittagong, 
Baui^anabAd (Tipperali), and Silhat. Aud he bestowed on 


i He WM a son-in-law of gbsji^n-d-dln Sh^u, and bad been appointed hf 
the latter Depnty Kasim of Orissa, on the death of Huhaannad Khin (a 
son of 6hu}t%-d*4ln Sh^*)* All Tardi and his unholy Haji brother were 
resolmd to spars no out amongst the oapable male repreeeatatires of their 
late mastm aod fasnelitetor. A rdl|p ushered in by saoh treaoheiy and 
oUaraoterised by snob rindiotifU poslhnmoai eonrteeies was hound, under 
an Avengiog ProTidemse, to tstmlnate ignominionsly. The unholy 
brother quickly met with his proper deserts, by being tortured and butchered, 
almig with Ms son Zaina-d-dSa l^n, by tbp Atgipui rabMe who sacked 
]i>atnm All Tardi himself wiB een^ually dMwoted and harassed hy 
llahratta Shooters, who sWeoped down again and again on his fair 
proYinoes like armies of looush^ and harried and dsYastated them, and Ali 
TardPs energy, ocmrage, and proiress were of no arall against this visitation 
of Ood's corse. He at length had to eonolnde an Inglorious penoe with the 
Mahrattas, and to praotioslly cede to the latter the Province of Orissa. And 
not many months had wUed away since he had ckeed his eyes, when Ms 
favourite grandson, Siraju-d-danlah, was tortured to death, and Ali Tardt’s ill- 
gotten Satrapy disaolv^ for ever, and was transferred to other hands* 
Verily, Divine retribution was not slow in overtaking Ali Vardi |y|lo. 

* Okie Hai was the Pe^tlkar under the Diwan AlttUi Qk*k*»d* Mah&bat 
Jang, on Alam jZIlhUd^s death, appointed QAiu KM as his Diwan. (See Je<r, 
p. 405). Qhbi fiM ptoved very hcmeitj and was held in high esteem by 
MiOAhatJaiig. (See Hiir, p. 676). 
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inasmd tiui 7%^ of HiMImA Ampiiii 

IBSfimamf iJio tilio of 

goiiboiie^iritik tine Dofufy Nifiiiiot ct iho Fronxm of Bihftr and 
Aiuiilbftd (Pofasta). AsA }i# advanoed to raiilD9»^ and /n^fiiv 
hiB otibar idataona ^ and otmsoxioiia, aoocirdiiig to their ranks and 
aqnrattons* Bat toe A^g^bins and the JBhaMah^ who owing to 
tow lai^ nmabera were liaiightj» meddled moohin allthe 
a&ire, that thej did not oare for Mab&bat Jang, and detiat^ 
from toe usual forms of etiquette. Shelving the oanons of ^tioe 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, thejr looted treasures, and kiped and 
slanghtered toe people, togetoer with their woman and children. 
Ind toe conduct of ingratitnde, which had jubeisted in the times 
of the early Mnsalman Independent Kings of Bengal, reasserted 
itself afresh from the time of Ifahibat Jang.* 

i The foUowing detsils of toe adminiakatiTS smngements made by Ali 
Tai^ S|in oo bis SBarpaiion the Nfsimat of Bengal, are sammariaed 
briefly from toe flbtra-i-lfaialflertfH p,. 406. Zaum-d-dia Abmad Kbin. Ali 
Tardi*s yoasgett soii*m-lair, was appointed Snbadar of Behar and Patna. 
The Deputy Kisunat of Jmbangirsagmr, inolnding the Fanjdari of Silbat, 
Ohittagong, and Tipperah, was gim to his eldest •on4n-law, Kawarith 
Xi^amoiad Khin. The Deputy Hipmat of Orissa wu bestowed on 
his second son-in-law, Bald Ahmsd £h*s (after Uortold Qali g]|ia was 
defeated). The Saperiatendentship of the Nuwarah or Imperial Fleet at 
Jahangtmagar (Dacca) was bestowed cm his grandson, Mirsa Xatamoiad 
(son of Zainn-d-din Ahmed Spn) snroamsd Biraja-d-danlab SbSb Qnll 
iThS p Bahadur. SiiB|n-d-daiilah’s brother was adopted as a son by 
Kawasito Mabannoad Btn, end saraamed ” lkramn-d.dati]ah Padtoah Qnlt 
m^in fiahadnr ” with nontisial oommaiid of the Jahaagimagar or Dacoa army. 
Ataa-Mah Khin> a wm-ia-law ci ^iji Abmad (Ali YardTa brother) waa 
appointed Fanjdl^ of Rajinahal (Akbsmagar) and Bhagalpor. Alto Yar 
iCTia n (step-brother of AH Yard!), Mir Jalar Shin (brother-in-law of All 
Yardi)^ and hie other coaneadons like Fsqira-l-lto Beg Bite, Kond-lto Beg 
and Mustafa ^^ere given manstot and peerages with titles ato 
body-guards. Qhtn Bel (Petoker aader Diwaa Alamtoend) yeoriTsd the 
title of ' Bai Baian/ and was appolated Deputy Diiraa of Bengal. Bajto toaaki 
Baaii who was the old household Diwaa of Mahibat Jang, was iqq^nted 
Dfwan of Miscellaaecms defaurtmeats. The Bek's aothor's matornal nimle or 
JKhaloo, Abdul Ail (^bo was also of Ali Yard!), reoelYed a 

mensab, together with toe )Kcrpustof ctf Narhat Samai and Behar. 

t For its retival, AH Yard! tftosbto Jang waa bimarif reityoesible. 
He te-xnangnrated an era of loroe and fraud, and he and his snooessoie were 
ptiid back in the same ooin by others. tsntob the lesson of iagniti- 



iPoifmiii ii# dmHiOitiomftnl of iognxrooUoaof AttlTioft 
HAti lUlilfaot Joof, Hftvftf) SarfariK Sliii h%i aafcod fitir Itd^ 
firotitt Uovibld QtA Xbixi, tbo domncn* of Odlsali (Oriam), iriio 
1I1MI Ilk ^liMhoHo^kir ; bat tbe latter, owing to |ier«ooil qitio 
whiob big been rofiwred to befoto, had delayed to mardti to Ida 
help. Whilat llor^^d Qatl was ooeapied with deapatdiiiig a 
body of troopa ia the shape of an aoxiltary force, he aaddeiily 
reoeived iiewi of Sarfaria Shank fall and cl All FardI Shink 
maatery OTer the l^ftbah of Bengal. It was ikm that Horih^ 
Qell S)dhi woke up from alamber/ and waa plangedintoahaiiie 
and sorrow, 

Geneml weiUbeing follows mninal union,! 

General min follows disunion. 

In short, from fear of AH Yard! Shhn« Murahld Shin 
made preparations in self^defenoe, and exerted himself strenuous* 
ly towards the mohilisation of an army, and deputed to Hnr^idi* 
bad HaUihlit All ShkU) son-in-law of l^ij! Ahmad, who from 
before was in bis company, in order to arrange the basis of a 
tresty of peace. After the latterk arrtTal, All Yardl Shin and 
Biji Ahmad sending a reassuring and diplomatic message to 
Jdurshl^ Q^tl ist him at ease,* and sent back Mnkhilis 
Shiu, in order to sow treason secretly amongst the Officers of 
Murihtd Quil Shi>>k army. Makhilif Shin presenting himself 
faefors Hiu^ld Quli Shin outwardly tried to humour and re* 
assure him, hut oovertly by offer of allnrements and fomptattoas 
sowed sedition in Murghli QnUk army, and sent an aooonntof hss 
suooess in this direction to All Yard! Shin Mahibat Jang. I^he 
latter, witih a laige army and an immense mtillery, instantly 
marched towards the Prorinoe of Orissa. On receipt^ this news, 
learitig his wife, Durdinab Begam, and his son, Tahyi Shfoii 

tads Ig Ids own trssoheroiM ocadoot, and to others tooh their eas btem 

him. 

1 theysndaa ooaplet is>-^ 

^ jkb 3 a*s 

I All Tsrdi and his worthy brother could never ley down IHeIr Ihvoais 
fls wsaten of Ire^rheiy, and well were tiiev, throngh their ohltdien, reasii In 
the same coia by Mir Ja*(Sr and otliers. 



bis troMiires iu the fort of Bfmhh&tt,i Mnit&ld QiiU |3)i& 
with an efficient ferde and reqnieite wat^parapbeniaUa, tc^ther 
with his two sons-indaw, named Mirs^ MnlammiMl Biqirf 
Prince of Persia, and Al&n*d'*dm Hnhammad S3)in« marched ont 
from Katak (Cuttack) in order to fight, and adyanc^ to the 
port of Balisar (Balasor). At the ferry of PhulwSrf the 
rook of Tilgadhl * to the river Jon,^ he threw up an entretmhxneni, 
and remained behind it waiting for th^ ehemy^^ Unfortatmtelyi 
Mnrghid Qnli Shdn was ignorant of the wiles of the traitor {xi hie, 
own oamp in the person of Ma]4a1i$ All Eh&ii, and had, therefore, 
baled to take any precautionary steps against that 4nn)de*{eoed 
scoundrel, and had thus ignored the saying of Shaikh Sa'dit :^ 

1 ** The oonstraotion of Fort Barabati has been assigned to various moh* 
arohs with various dates. Sterling thinks it was built by B&jah Asaug Bhem 
Deva in the fourteenth oenioiy. The stonework has been talrau by tits PubUo 
Works Department to build lighthouses and hospitals, and to pave roads. The 
ditoh of the fort, however, still rotnnins, and so does the gate, which is still 
approached by a causeway . • . Etjah Slukund Deo built a palaoe here with 
nine courts « . . The palaoe was in time abandoned by the Musalmah QcVemon 
who preferred to live in the Lalbagh, on the south side of the oity, (now Com* 
niissioner*s Residence Wilson’s Barly Annals of the English ha Bengal, 
Vol. I, p, 4, f. n. 

S There is still a maJudla or quarter in Katak, called 'Bakrabad,* named 
so. probably, after B&qir Khan. 

A Tiigadhi in the teit is apparently a mistake for the hill ’ Tahirteuuda ' 
marked on the maps of Oiissa, near Balasore. 

^ ‘Jon * in the text is also obviously a mistake} 1 do not find any river of 
that name near Balaspre or in Orissa. It is a mistake probably for the river 
near Balasore, tialied ‘ Nuniajuri,* Balasore itself being situated op the Bara- 
balling river. 

I In Bswu44fiitojift^^ (p« 407), it is stated Vur|&!d Qoli Xhlii paiMed 
through Balasore port, and encamped on the hanks of its .river, In tike Xousa of 
Bhalwar. The encampment ia described in the Bslr as being flaohed by deUM 
fbresteon ohe side, and by deep rivulets on another.. A ring, with arlih^ wae 
formed round thie encampment. All Tard! fi3|lu passing through |leduipur 
and Jalasore, took up a position on tha north haulm of the Burahatuug river. 
The posUiou taken up by Murg^id QuH Khln is desorihedat vexy impregnable, 
and he might not have been dislodged from it, bulto the reldi sally of his 
sondndaw, Mirsa Baqir All gi&n, and the treachery of his Afud^in (ileiieral 
*Abid S^nn. who deserted Murf^d Qidi Sl&m his old matter and benefactor, 
and joined with bis Afghan ooutingent Mustafa Sblei^ the Afghan Oeneral of 
All Yard! |B |tn. The crafty Ali Vardi g^en had by means of bribes sown 
treason ninongst the Af|)|&u troops of Mnrgkid Quli JQi^ (407 Brir )• 

4 The well-known Feniia poet and mondist. 
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^11 1^ exiemy, treat Mm oatwfu^y tlij 

But ner^ be beedlesfl of his treaoheiy. 

yor inside his heart, wound festers from thy miry, 

Whenever he tluuhs of the love-shaokles of kinship.* 

Advanoiiig^from Bengal by forced marches with a haegB mpxifi 
which numbered mmw than one lak oavairy and infantry, All 
Tftrdi reached Mednipdr, secnred the adhesion of the 

Zamindftrs of that district by bestowing on them S||ila*tB and 
gifts, and encamped at Jalisar (Jalasore), which was an Ixnpefial 
outpost. On the banks of the river Sabanrikha,^ at the ferry of 
Bftjghftt, Biijah Jagardhar Bbanj, 2Samind&r of Morbhanj,* faad 
established a gartison of hts Qhawirs and Khandaits, mid had 
erected entrenchments. To cross, therefore, at the ferry of 
Eijghat which was protected by dense jnnglea and thorny trees, 
was found to be a difficult operation, and therefore, Ali Yardl 
ShSii had to ask for help from the Bijah.' The BSjab, however, 
was haughty owing to his''oommand of a lai^e army, and did 
not care for Ali Vardi 6]b&n. He refused to side with the 
latter, or to permit him to cross at the B&jghit ferry. Ali 
Yard! Q)i&n placing his artillery-waggons in front of the IKjghIt 
ferry, commenoed bombarding it. The Eijah’s army were unable 
to hold the ground in their entrenchment, and fled to the jun- 
gles. All Yardi Shan with troops and artillery crossed over 
at Eajghftt, and encamped at B&mobandarpur which 'wits at a 
distance of one and a half karoh from Munffild Quli Sbhn’s 
encampment. Emissaries and envoys were busy for some days 
moving to aud bro with messages of peace and war, and this sort 
of diplomatic parley lasted for one month. All this time Mnr§j^ 
Quli Sbtan ^ ^d not advance across the ferry of Phulw&r. Having 

1 This is an «rror in the text, or a misprint for * Sahamarika ’ riw, on 
whioh Jalesar or l^alasore is situated. 

9 This forms now one of the Tributary Hahals under the Oosninisa&oner of 
Orijua. 

t As another interesting and remarkable illastration of the potent inenenoo 
in politics and seoietj exercised by Mnsalman ladies in Bengal, even towards 
the middle of the eighteenth oentnry, it may he noted that Harold Quli 
himself was averse to fight with AK Yprdi ovring to a sense of 
feehleiiess, but that his brave wife, Dnrdanah Begam, encouraged and Inspired 
him to igkt, in order to avenge her brother Barfaras lUiau's fall, and threet- 
42 





io ibe vaitefal cmcpendiiixre on iMB^ni of a l^a army 
ikiia iookoi apf and yiewing the dear^^ proyisioiiai aadapprdtead* 
ing the appnmoh of the raiiij season as well as the nuds of Mah« 
ratta freebooters. Mi Yards thought it expedient to pati^i np 
peace, and retorn. But Unflafi S3^&n, generalismmo of All Tardfs 
Ai^ld^ oontingent, not aoqaiesoing in peace, snggesM an- 
ti ooohments being thrown up daring the rains. Alter a Gouneilof 
War, it was decided after mncii deliWraiionto send a soothing mes- 
sage to HnxA^ Sh&n through a trustworthy enyoyf who wai 
Instmoted to get back a reply in the following form: — shall 
not allo w yon authority or possession over the $aba]i of Odlsah,” 
and then with this document to retarii to Bengal, and after the 
rainy season, again mobilising troops, to re-attempt Mnrshid Quli 
Sbdn’s anbjugatiou. Although ^Ibld lOnAa and other Afghan 
Generals, owing to the sedition sown amongst them by Hukhilis 
Aii Sh&n, treaoheronsly advised Mirza Biqir Shin, who com- 
manded the vanguard of Mar§hld Quli ShSn’s army, to give bat- 
tle by advaneing out of the .enlrenohment, Mnrohid Qidl Shftc 
remained on the defensive, and dissuaded Hiraa B&qir from 
attempting a sally. But as the period of stay* within entrenchments 
was t^iously protracted, Mirzk Biqir, carried by his youthful im- 
pulsiveness, sallied out with his contingeut composed of Syeds of 
Barha, and arrayed himself in battle-rank. Murehld Qull was, 
therefore, obliged to array his troops in front of All Yard! Shin’s 
army. On both sides, the battle opened with a cannonade, which 
was soon abandoned fmr a sword and spear-oharge at daee quarters. 
Mur^id Quli Sbin's generalissimo, Mir Abdu-l-'Asiz, wbo com- 
manded the van, and his devoted eoniiugmit of three hundred 
knights oonsisting of Syeds of Barha sparred on tkeir chargers, 
exhihiled tets of heroism mid hereditary gallantry, and with the 
flashing of their lightning swords ignited the life-harvests of all 
whose moment fat death had arrived. Before this gallant oharge, 
Al! Yavdi Shin’s soldiem, who had hitherto fancied Miemselves 
Hons df the forest of bravery, fled like sheep bam the faatile-fidd, 
and met with a crushing defeat. The el^hant on whioh Ali 

ened tM In mm ber hatband failed to do so, she woaM sapplsiit tdoifioni the 
Gofenunent of Grima, and ralM to the gadi her oon-hrlaw, Xirm Biqir AXi 
in his idM. Tbeieon, lCar|i|ld QuH gave wsy to Ms wiit*s inflfieiim, 
and resolved to teht . with AB Tsidi (flee fers. (esti 

P iW), . > Vv, 

. \ 
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Tttrdl Sbia vHih hif Begun i vu movnM, wm wHii^wn 
luilf mfarml$, mmy btan &« hettie^fidd. At ibis adna,' }(ii]l]|ilif 
Alt H3 )Sb ud XUd B|Mia rarnuMd Bamnd Alt Ib>^, upon 
wlioe« lojalty Qutt TOiMn repoaed implicit confidciico, 

iogether irith Ut^qumb Ipbia and other geniMb, ex* 

hihitiBg troftdierj which ic the chfiractertstio of the Afglicn 
race, effaced from the tablets of their hearts all the alphabets of 
obligitioas that had been engi^red thereon by many years of shel- 
ter and salt*eatteg, deserted the side of Hnr^d Qnli Ib&D, and 
retired from the battle*field. At this jnnotnre, M&nikQ^nd,* 
Pe^hir of the Bdjah of Bardwdo, who had arrived with an ap- 
propriate auxiliary force to serve under Al! Yard! Shin, redeot- 
ing that resnlts of war were dubious, and specnlating ^^nt the 

1 This is a xenuoritable inoidsnl that M nsalman ladies in India 

had not yet all taken to the exis^iig form of sediiiiion, nor ceased to take an 
active share in their husbands’ InArdeas, both in peace and watr. Indeed, it is 
ioteres^og to note that All Tardfs Begam played the rS/s of Snpreme Politi- 
cal Officer, whilst her hnahand longht the battlse with the Hahrattaa. It is 
stated in the 8eku*UMutaiiimv^ (FSrs. text, p» S50}, that one day AH Yard! at 
Fatna alter fighting with the Mahmttas under Bagln^i Bhosla, entered the 
Begam’s hondoir with an anzions look. The Begam enquired what the mat- 
ter was, when AH YardI replied that this time he fear^ treaoheiy from hia 
own eoldiers and officers. Thereon, the Begam on her own initiatire and her 
own responsibflity organioed a poHiloal mission, and sent it to Baghoji’s 
camp, to arrange for a treaty of peaoe. Enghoji fell in with the proposal* 
bnt his Chief Adviser, Kir Habib, distnaded him, and advised him to make a 
dash for Marf^idahad, holding out the prospect of loot. The Begam most 
have been a lady of keen Judgment and nnooromon sagacity to have been 
relied upon at snob a crisis by her shrewd husband. 

t KSnikohnnd who was afterwards left as Governor of Oalontta, when 
Sirajn-d-danlidi oonqeered it, was a shrewd and time-serving man, and regnlat^ 
ed his loyalty by prudential considerations. He was a prototype of Kabo* 
kiiiien of later times, of whose loyal aisistance to the English so much has of 
lats boon made by a recent writer, bnt who only followed Minikohnnd in his 
loyal tactics, feeling his wsy cantionsly, and keenly watching which way the 
tide of snooess tamed, in order to adjust his individnal position witii an eye to 
self-aggrandisement. The makes no mention of Kfinik^and having 
taken any part in the battle, and asmribes Mnrihid Qnli Khan's disaster tr> 
the treachery of hiS Af|dl*^ii general *Ahid Khin. and to the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Kirsa Biqir AH Khan. At this battle near Balasore, the Byeds 
of Baidia fought bravely on the side of Mai|ji!d Qnli ^&n, and several of 
them, s«C& as Mir AH Akhir and IHr Mnjtaha AH fell, whilst Kirii Biqir 
AH S||i bimself was severely wounded. (See Bsif, p* 407.) 
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fntiire, oorerily humoured Ifnr^id iQ^Sti, ftiid ashed for 
ibe latier’edag of trnoe, in order to jom him iind exhibit eelf- 
eacrihoe and loyalty. From a side of the forest, towards the 
direction whence the force of MlrzS Blqir £b&n was naarching 
in pui^nit of All Vardi Manikohsnd shewed himself, and 
displayed Mnrshld Qnli Eban’s flag. Inasmuch as the afore- 
said Mirzi was unaware of his aim, he opposed his progi^ess. 
Manikoband was obliged to fight Mlrzft Biqir’s efficient soldiers 
were already exhausted by warfare, so they fought in broken 
lines, and by the vicoi8itudea.of times, the corps of MirzS Baqir 
was defeated. All Yard! Ebfin, on being apprised of this, 
huriiedly collected his vanquished troops by use of persuasions, 
and a second time engaged in fighting. Mir Abdu*l-*Aziz and 
his corps, consisting of three hundred Syed knights, dismount- 
ing from their horses, and girding up their loins of bravery, 
marched to the battle-field, and one by one, all of them fell, being 
shot down by bullets fired by the Bhaliah corps. Mnrgbld Quli 
Eh^i^ being thus defeated retired^ to the Port of Balisar (Bala- 
sore), and there embarking on a sloop which had been kept 
ready from before, he sailed for the Dakhin, and presented him- 
self before Nawab Asaf Jah.* A providential victory thus fell to 
the good fortune of Ali Yard! Ebia Mahabat Jang. The latter 
pursued the vanquished army up to the Port of Balasore. From 
there, he detached Mlrza Shnirn-l-lah Beg, Faqlm-l-)ah Beg, 


I It is stated in the 8etr mat after his defeat at the battle of Batasore, 
Mnrihid Qnl) ]^un together with his 8on<in-law, Mlrza Bliqir All J^han, with- 
drew to the town of Balasore, with two or three thousand troops. Ap^ehend- 
ing treachery from the latter, he gave out that he would entrench himself 
in the town, told them off to some distance to gnard the roads leading to the 
town, whilst he himself with MirzS BSqir All inored towaids the sea-shore* 
At this time it so happened that a friend of his, Mohsin, a merchant of 
Burnt, had his mercantile ship in the port, and also a pinnace. Mnrgbld Quli 
TOiftn got into the pinnace along with Mlrza Baqir All and Bijl Hohsin and 
some servants, embarked on board the ship, which sailed down to Masnli- 
patam. From MaBulipatam, Marghid Qnll sent Miral Blqir Ali to- 
wards Sikaknl and Ganjam, to bring away Dnrdanah Begam and her daughter 
from £atak (Gnttack). 

» Nizamu-l-Mulk A?af Jah was Viceroy of the Dakhin under Emperor 
Mabammad ghiih, at this time. He had made himself i^mi-independent 
there, owing to the feebleness of the Central Government at Delhi* See 
note an^. 



tQ oap^nra Tabyfi 
iwd difio to jiaize his tnsasiim 
V«i*di imstniqted tbem to pi*ocead hj forced miirchw, 

JiimsaH followed them oa hoi»e-baok. When wws of thi® 
and of Murghid Qi;il! Q^n’s retreat to the Dakhln reaohed Blaiak 
(Cottaok), IdUrad ChaOi the generalissimo of the Bltjah tof ParsCii* 
tain (P^ri), who had been detmled for guarding Yahj& ^ban and 
tfa€) J^gam in the Fortl o! Barahb&ti, planned to send instantly 
the Begam and Yabyftl Qjian together with all their ohattela 
and treasures to the Dakhlii, by way of Sik$kiU.^ Baggages 
and equipages were kept ready, and jewelleries, gold ooins, 
treasures, and other precious things were loaded on elephants, 
camels, and waggons, when all of a sudden the army of All 
Yard! Shan made its appearance. The elephant and camels 
drivers, dec., leaving behind the loaded treasures and chattels with 
their baggages, fled, and all those treasures fell into the hands 
of the aforesaid Mirzis, who dirided the preeions jewelleries, 


1 Mnrihld Quit Sian had left his wHa thirdanah Begam and his son Yah^a 
l^in, together with his treasures, in the Fort of Baiahbati at Katak, whilst 
advanoing to Balasore. 

> The Bajah was fiafiz Qadir, a Muhammadan. Been. S below and 8e%m*U 
MtttaHenfi, Pers. text, p. 498, 

S Sekaknl or Qhicaoole is a place in the Qanjam district, over 100 miles 
south-west of Pnri. The land-ronte from Orissa to the Dakhln lay in olden 
days viA Sekaknl or OMoaeole aoross the Ohilka lake. It is stated in the 
8e%r that after arrival at Masutipatam, Morghid Quli sent his son- 
in4aw, Mirzi Baqir All Khin. towards Sekaknl and Ganjam, to proceed to 
the relief of Durdanah Begam and her daughter. In the meantime, on hear- 
ing of Uurshid Qali Kh Sn^s defeat, Morghid Qull’s friend, Ha&z Qadir, Bajah 
of Ratipur, Khurdah. who was Superintendent of the temple of Jagannath, 
{NoU hy Transktor.— This is an interesting and remarkable fact shewing 
that a Mosalmau was onoe at the head of thin Hindo Temple. See Srir, Pers. 
text, p. 498) of his own motion had sent his general, Muhammad Murad, 
with a force to guard and relieve Durdanah Begum and her daughter. 
Murid succeeded in bringing away the Begam and her daughter with their 
treasures and Sflects to InQhapur, which is in the Ganjam district. Auwaru-d- 
din ghin. Governor of Xnghapnr, treated the Begams very hospitably. At 
this time, MIrxi Biqir AH reaohed Inghapur, and proceeded from there 
with the Begams and their treasures to Masutipatam, whence Murskld Q^iH 
Khan. Mirsi Baqir All gh an and the Begams, together with tlie treasures 
and effects, proceed^ to the Dakhln and took shelter with Arif Jab, its 
ruler. (Bee Beim-hJftiealAei^ia, Pers. text, p. 498). 



8sa 

trefuiiii^, mi Taltukble fibioi 

Al! 7aird!1Q}ftii also followed ttp enlMeqiieiillfi lie mifmmA file 
remaining treasQree, and also ooafieoated other treaeures of the 
adherente llorshld Qtii! Shin. tiiaiati|f ptHiitdaiii^ 
peace and e^nrity, 4nd employing reaseimnoee and peMmaeionet 
All Yard! Shtn won oTer to his side the Collectors, Zamind&rs 
and Officers of Orissa, and set ahont making settlement of the 
revenue, wuwir, and tribute, as well as of the dagirs. And in 
the course of one month, having finished the organisation and 
settlement of the Stlbah of Orissa, he entrusted the charge of that 
Piovince to Snid Ahmad lSb&n<, his nephew, who had previonsly 
served as the Faujd&r of Bangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor the title of Naeira*l-Mnlk Bald Ahmad Eh&n Bahfidur 
^aulat Jang. All Yard! Shfin also left Oujar a Bobilla 

general, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 
and four thousand infantry, to be in attendanoe on Bald Ahmad 
]Q]Lin at Katak (Cuttack). All YardI Ebftn then returned, 
triumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

I^ulat Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himself 
by avarice. For effecting reirenohment in the military expendi- 
ture, be took into bis service Salim DarvSsb Kban, Nia^mat 
£bao, Mir A^zizu-Mah and other generals, and sent back Onjar 
jGGbaB^ to Murghidab&d, on the plea of smallness of the revenue of 

1 tt would appear the aooouDt in tbe Bwiru^UMutaMl^rvUtW regards the fate 
of the Begame and their treaeare is soikewliat different from that in theJBi|/«is, 
which states that the B^^s* treasares and effects were captured bj All 
Yard! Kh&n*8 officers. The Biyat is, howerer, strangely sQent as to the fate 
of the Begams who were with the treasures. Obnously, tbe account In the 
Riyaz is incomplete and halting, whilst that of the 8e%r is more oonsistent 
and comprehensive and, therefore, more aooeptable. 

S The aooonnt in the Beir is somewhat different from that in the Blgns. 
In the BetTf it is stated, in parsnanoe of a policy of economy, 9sulSt lang 
wanted to reduce the pay of his soldiers. This reduction in pay was resent- 
ed by the Kurshi^^^bad troops and officers who in oouseqUenoe were disband- 
ed, whilst the soldiers and officers domiciled in Orissa accepted this rednoed 
pay, snd in oonsequeuoe were enlisted in the army in large numbers. $aulst 
Jang Subsequedtly, at the instigation of one ffitah Yahea indulged in deban- 
cheries and ill-treated the men and women of Katak, who all in oonseqLnenee 
were disgusted with him. This state of sffafrs at Katak eame to the notioe 
of Mirsa Ba^ir Alt, who was In the Dakhin. The latter aidMd Mur|hid 

to mtade OriSi«a, but liur^td Quit demurred. Thereon, Mirsa Baqir 
AH himself invaded Orias«s first persaadlog the soldiers and residents of Katak 



ilk Sllia^lirf^ 

l»^ out hto refoH* poli^ imsif jmmi to 
Big# Sttfieiiiil^^ Atiilligr, SQUHitn^-liiit 

fimjdiv (Msgii^^ Xatak, lor flied^g ilia bm 
«Si»Miicm. Tlia 07eii«imlii, who wm amMng lor m opfioriml^, 
tiding tbn iboTft two oioistariet nneieorM, d«w Qiniin B%, 
wbilat Hitiitii4-lili, alter reoeivii^ icnaja woonta, nudo bia 
oaoape. Tlie mtiaena ant aoltieia an mam broke oat iato xOfoli, 
and aader oover of the dar^ese of aigbt they headed l^at 
Jang, took him pnaoaer along with hie followeia and ndatioiii, 
and looted hit treaeares and effects. Then inTiiiiig over Ifirsa 
Baqir SbAn, aoii-in«law of Harold Qall l[h&o> fxom Slkaktl 
across the Qldikah lake« they placed him on the etasaad of the 
Kistmat of Orissa, and advancing with their forces tliey eonqoer- 
ed Medniptr and Eijil. 

The newa ai the approach of the Katak atmy threw Bengal intoi 
oommottoli. AU Yi^l Shin, on the oooarrenoe of this disftster^' 
mobilised an imihense army eqaipped with a battering artillery, 
and tlien set oat foi Satakt in order to relieve @aalat Jang and 
re-oonqaer Orissa. By forced marches, sooaring throngli Baldwin, 
he encamped on the oatskirUf of Mednlpur. On receiving news 
of the approach of Mah&bat Jang, the Katak army,i which was 
spread at HijU and Medniphr, concentrated at Mednip&r and Jaltsar, 
next crossed over at the ferries of E&jgUit and Phnlwar, and then 
encamped* at Uie Port of Balasore. The soldiers of Mirsa Baqir, 

to bf«ak out into rmlt The latter revolted, killed Giijar S^n, the general, 
when Baqir Sli manAed seifU j to B^tak, impriaoned ^alat Jang, together 
With Mi wffO aad oMldren in the Fort of Bsrahbali, and iaitalled himiell on 
the pan of Orieaa. (See S«tfe-^Kata|4«n», Pew. text, p. 502.) 

1 The Bditor of the printed Pereian text hae inaerted,^ aftor tJji 
though he says in his MSB. text,J| oconni. 1 consider j makes the text imin* 
teUigihle, and J| of the UBS. text ia oorreot. According to the latter read* 
{ng, I have tiaadated tht text. 

S See the aoooaiit In the S«r (Pere. text pp. 608-^) of Ali VardTa expedi- 
tion to Katak, to relieve ^nlat Jang. It is stated in the Seir that All Vardl 
Qan appr^ieiidliHir that Miria Baqir 415 was being helped Asif 
lah from the Dakbin, marched to Katak with a hoge army, oonMsting of twenty 
thousand wddiaia, led by picked genemls and officers, snch aa lisftafa E^ln, 
IPm Bamr Sfein, Atan-l-lab Sin. Ali Hllih Faqum-l* 

lah Beg pio, Mir defer, n« Harfo d-dhi, ghaliA Mohammad ll*asnm 
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rrho bad preyioasly reoeiired arrow*sb6ts at the )m of the 
Bhallahil, sadden} j lost heart, and sending all their haggag^ to 
SOcEknl remained nnenoambered* When Kirasa Baqir came to know 
of the disloyalty and oowardioe of his soldiers, ostensibly he gave ont 
that be contemplated adyanoing against the enemy, bnt in reality 
he planned to withdraw to the Dakhin. Whilst completing his 
arrangements for withdrawal to the Dakhin, he detached a fezoe 
to Qhaprah ^ which is the ferry of the nver Mahindi and is 
situate midway the town of Katak. And he himself with l^anlat 
Jang, Ac., and a number of other captives together with tents, Ac., 
crossed the river EAtjnr!. Mahabat Jang was encamped on the 
banks of the river Kamliariah,* at a distance of forty Karok from 
Katak, and there at midnight messengers bought him news of 
Mirza Baqir*s flight. Immediately summoning Mir Muham- 
mad Ja^far the genemlinsimo, Muftafa gham^ir 

Sardar ^an, ‘Umar Shin, finland Shuo, SiiAndaz Balisar 
'Sh&n and other AfghSn generals, and holding a Council of 
War, Ali Vardi that veryniglit with their concurrence despatched 
them expeditiously tinder the command of Mir Ja*far Sb&n to 
pursue Mirza Baqir Eban. Soon after, Ali Yardi himself 
with the remainder of his army set out. When the aforesaid 
generals with their army arrived flve karoh from Katak, Mirza 
Baqir &an being apprised plac^ ^ulat Jang in a fringed Eath^ 
placed in it Hiji Muhammad Amin, brother of Mur^id Quli 
;^dn, with a drawn dagger, to be his companion and attendant, 
and also set two armed horsemen on two sides of the Bath, with 

Amanat ]^&U) Ulr Kasim ^iu, Bahadur Ali ^an. Ali Yardi reached with 
hie army the northern banks of the liiahanadi river opposite to Katak town, 
whilst Mirza Baqir Ali was encamped with his troops on the southern 
banks of the same river. Seeing Ali Yardi’s bnge army, Mirza Baqir All's 
soldiers fled, and dispersed in all directions, whilst AH Yardi's troops plunged 
{nto the river, qniokty crossed over to Katak town (at the Jobra Ghat, as 
would appear from the Riya9)t and rescued Sauiat Jang who was encaged in a 
Buth (a four-wheeled carriage) covered over with a white sheet tied round it 
with white strings. 9aalat Jung's eibape from certain death was almost 
miraculous. 

t ** Q]sfi.pr9h *^ of the test is known locally as ' Jobrah ' ghat. It is situate 
midway the town of Katak, alongside the Mahanadi rivmr* Close to the ghat, 
there is an old mausoleum. 

9 ** Kamhariah ” river of the test is probably a misprint or misreading for 
" Phumra ** river, down Jajpitr, which would be about 40 Kroh from Katak. 



Mabilbat Jang oreriake thaxzi^ 
tbej^ fliioiild iuBtittlljr back np ^s^alai Jang wltb iaggai^B and spears 
and cm a sbonld let tbe latter esdape. And Miraa 

Ba^ir biinsell mounted a boi%e, and aloag witb the Bath contain- 
ing ^nlat Jang he left the Lai ^Silace sitnate in the city 

of l^tak, and anrired at Hal!a&r« t At this time, Balisar l^iii 
with ifteen horsemen, who were hts comrades, came np. The 
flags carried by the caralry wet*e Tisible in the forest. By ehance» 
at that time, from tbe ezcessire heat of summer, ^anlat Jang 
ebanging his seat inside tbe Bath sat in the place where l^Sji 
Mabsunmad Amin had hitherto sat, and gave his own seat to 
the 9&jl. At the very sight of the flags of Balisar Shfin’s caval- 
ry, the two armed horsemen who rode alongside^ the Bath thrust 
their spears through the Bath — sci^n, wounded Hdji Muhammad 
Amin whom they mistook for ^ulat Jang, and fled< As late 
would have it, as soon as the spear-thrnst pierced the Hfiji’s hand 
and shoulder, the dagger fell from his hand, and shouting 

ont, yon have killed me ; you have killed me,** the Hftji * tum- 
bled down inside the Bath. Saulat Jang, the cup of whose life 
wim not yet full to the brim, remained unscathed. When tbe 
Afghin ti'oope were busy looting the vanquished, Mir Muhammad 
Jalar Sb&n Bahddur and Muhammad Amin^ Bali&dur, 

with a few men fell in with the runaways, and moved in every 
direotion in quest of Said Ahmad Bahadur ^ulat Jang ; but 
^ulat Jang fearing lest some enemy might be searching for him, 

1 Lai Bagh, cm the banks of the Katjnri, now forms the residence of the 
Comniimimier of the Orissa Bmsion. It was built by Musalmau Goyemors 
of Orissa for their resldenoe, in preference to Fort Barabati on the banks 
ofthelfahauadi. 

S MaKiar is apparently a mistake for If nkamasar, a place across the Katjuri, 
about S miles distant hw the Lai Bagh, on the Puri road. 

k As the sequence of the story wonld indicate, the Ht]i was to some eatent 
shammiug dea^ and was a sly fox, for quickly after he got up, and nimbly 
scampered <df, monnUng another man's horse. 

t Hlr Muhammad Amin was a step-hrother of All Yardi Khan, sumamed 
Mahihat Jang, and btothes^in-law oi Mir Jafar, the latter haying married an 
uterine Mater of Mir MM^nmnad Amin. Keither All Yard! nor his father was 
a Syed } they were Minas j and therefore, Muhammad Amin (AH Yardl’s step- 
brotber) could not have been a Syed at Mir from his father’s side, he wus so 
probably from his mother's Mde. It is oommou amongst Muhammadans (and 
the usage has the eeueMou of authority) to call themselyes Syeds, if their 
moilisrs are Syedae* 
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beld liiB lirei^ Wboa IfaVwitBMid Ainln 

«p eioMy §aii!a.t Jang* veoogaisiiig liis tmoaf axi^ 

The eloreiald ^ heanng the reepoiiie, immediateljr teating 
ihe BOEeen ci ihe Math^ and imUing op ike ient^ropea braagbt 
oai ipaidai Jaagt and dkmonnting fran his horse embraoed 
him. And Mir Mohammad Ja^lar lihin also coming up, they 
embraced each other, and afimr offering ihanks to ProTidenoe 
lor the eafeiy of ^nlat Jang’a life, they indulged in jnbila* 
tbiia. At the time when th^ were busy with embracringa and 
hand*shakings, Mohammad Amin, finding an opportonity, 
nimbly got out of the RiUh^ and monnriiig the horse of Mnham* 
mad Amin Shin fied to the jnnglh and vanished. When 
after enquiries into the condition of ^olat Jang they mounted 
their own horses, Muhammad Amin Shin was confounded at 
the disappearance of his own hm*se. On snbseqnently asoeriaiu* 
ing tiie socret, they were all smry.^ When the Af|^in soldiery, 
after finishing their work of plnnder and sack, rallied round 
llir Muhammad Ja^far Shin, they sent ^nlat Jang to Mahibat 
Jang, whilst they themselves set out in pursuit of Mirza Mnham- 
mad Biqir. Finding the chance of his escape to be slender, the 
Mirzi boame desperate, and opened tlio battle by shooting rockets 
and arrows and firing muskets. When the fighting was about to 
inm to a charge with spears and swords, Murid Shin> the general- 
issimo of the Eajah of Puri,* who with a large contingent of troops 
snpported Mirzi Biqir, seizing the rein of the Mirzi’s horse, and 
by use of great persuasion, pulled him back from the battle-field. 
Becoming his guide, Murid ISbin led the Mirzi by a route across 
the forest towards the Dakbin. Ali Yard! Shin, after bolding 
a thanksgiving service fmr meeting ^aolat Jang and obtaining 
victory, allowed ^ulat Jang to retire to the oi^ of Eatak for rest, 
whilst he himself, aftm* resting some time and Mug freed from all 
anxiety on aooonnt of the enemy, entered Eatak triumphantly. 
And alter chastising fnlly the adherents and friends of Mirzi 
Biqir, Alt Yard! confiscated all the branded* horses of Miiaa 

I If llir JTa^far and kia feSenda were capable of appfeoiating a praofioal 
jolce, inatoafi of being mry^ they mtghl have enjoyed a bearty laugh. 

S Tbia waa Hafiz Qadir, Bijab of Ba^pur, Ehmdtih. and matter m Supexin- 
tendent of the Jafaxmath Temple. (Bee Vm. teat, 

p, 406, and note oata.) 

* That is, the horaea whkh were sappUed to, m had to ba kept by mllitaxy 
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«ppokteA who im an alble Qonmd^ to. 

^ oiBoa of Oepnfy Klfpin of the ^tibah of O^lvah (Oriioa), and 
fitijii^fig &o adnujDiitiaiiTo arrangeinentii of ihat Brorinoe 

lU^iSmncii as Jugal bar, Bijah of Morhhanj, had Idem mdos 
with Mir^ had not snhmitied to the authority of 

Mahib^ Jang, the latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence. 
Therefore, on a|Ti?d at the port of Balasore, he girded up his 
loins in ordw to chastise the BSjah. The latter was at Harxhar* 
pllr which contained his mansion, and was at the time plunged in 
pleasures and amnsements. His knowledge of the densOness 
of the foi^ests that snrronnded him, coupled with his command 
of numerons hordes of Qhawars* and Ehandaits, made him feel inso* 
lent, and so he did not pull out the cotton of heedlessness from 
the ear of sense, nor oared for the army of Ali Yard! Sh&o* Ali 
Vatdi Shia’s army stretching the hand of slaughter and 
rapine, p^t about looting and sacking the populations, swept the 
B&jah’a dominion with the broom of spoliation, oaptured the 
women and children of the Khandatis and Qhawais, and sowed dis* 
sensions amongst them. The Eijah, seeing the superiority of All 
Yardi Shan’s army, with his effects, followers and dependants, ffed 
taihe top of a hill, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond 
the ken of disooyerj. Ali Yardi Sbio then snbjngated the 
tract of Morbhanj, shewed no quarter, aud mercilessly carried fire 
and sword through its limits. 

Mir ^ the Generalissimo of MnrghlJ SbiB, e^ter the 

oommanders for militoiy purposes after being bianded. See 

Tol. 1 , p. 265, Bloohmami's translalioa for the Dagh or hranding regulsUons. 

i Tbe 3#tr states that his name was*'8hailEh Mu^mmad Hasuiii, Fcnii 
Putu” He was appointed Deputy Goremor of Orisiw, in the place of faukt 
Jang, on the recommendation of AH Tardfs general, Mustafa l^ln, 

who now got the upper hand in all poiltioal affairs. The Shsikil Is described 
as a veteran and brave general. (Bee Seir, Pent, text, p. 505). 

6 I am told 'Qhawars* is a mistake for ** Ohowans ” who are Sh^tris by 
caste. ';^andaits ’ are also mixed J^etris s Utey are to be found in large 
numbers thronghout Orissa. 

9 This story shews that one of the moet prominent Musalman leaders and 
pillars of the State in Bengal, towards the middle of the eighteenth centary, 
in Order to svenge All Vardfs orerthrow of his master Murdlid Qnh gj^n 
from the Orissa Government, and to gratify personal vindictiveness, %nordd 
ties of religious obligatioiis And national interest, and jotaed hands with 
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laiter’s defeat, had gone to Baghoji Bboslah, and persuaded the 
latter to undertake the conquest of Bengal. At this ilihe» Baghoji 
Bhoalal), nephew of the B&jah of the Bakhin, was Gorernor of 
the ^iibah of Berar. Taking advantage of the circamstance that 
Mah&bat Jang was occupied with the aSairs of Ortssa, and End- 
ing that the whole extent of Bengal was denuded of troops, Baghoji 
Bhoslah detached his generalissimo, Diwan Bh&skar Pa^d^t, qnd 
All Qaraw&l, who was an able general, with a contingent of sixtj 
thonsand Mahratta cavalry from Nigptir, in the company of Mir 
ipablb, by tbe route across the forest, in order to invade and pil- 
lage Bengal. On receiving news of the approach of Mahratta 
freebooters, Mahabat Jang abandoned tbe pursuit of the Mor- 
bhanj Bajab, and withdrew towards Bengal. 

As yet All V ardi Sban had not passed through the forests of 
Morbhanj, when the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down 
from tbe direction of the chahlah of Bardwftn.^ Mah&bat Jang, 
with the celerity of lightning and wind, marching swiftly by night 
and day, reached the inn of Ujalar adjoining to Bardwftn. The 
armies of Mahratta freebooters, concentrating from different 
directions, commenced looting baggages and tents. The Ben- 
gal army, which was ignorant of the tactics of Maliratta free- 
booters, but which bad heard tales about their barbarity and rava- 
ges, stood motionless from fear like an army of statues, and were 
hemmed in and attacked by the freebooters. Their baggages 
were looted, and their food-supplies were out off. Horses, elephants, 
and camels of the Bengal army were captured, and carried off by 
the freebooters. The army of Mah&bat Jang, being tired out by 
tbe devastating onslaughts and sieges of the freebooters, broke 
in disorder. Tlie Mahrattas at once hemming in attacked the 

Mabmtta Ireebootere, la order to place tbe Moslem Satrapy in Bengal under 
Mahratta heels. The story is an object-lesson, and illustrates tbe intelleotaal 
and moral desolation that bad seieed Mnsalmvui in Bengal at tbe time. 

1 It is related in tbe Biiru-UMutaM^rin (Bers. test, p. 507), whose author’s 
father, Byed Hedait A\i ^<^9 at tbe time employed as Fanjdar of Magba 
in Bebar, and Was on an expedition to the bill-passes of Bamgarb, that tbe 
Mahratta cavalry numbering 40,000 led by Bbashar Faudit, general of Bag- 
hoji Bboslah, swooped down through tbe above passes, opt through Paghit and 
Morbbanj, and appeared near tbe ontskirte of Mednipit^. Bagboji Bboslah 
(misoalled in the Fers. printed text of the Bnghojt Gho»lah) was a 

nephew of Rajah Sabo and Makasdar (probably Governor or Chief) ixt the 
flubab of Berar, and bis oafdtal was at ffsgpor in tbe Gentnd Frovinoes. 



^epliaiit Imnidh on wbioli MahSl^ht Jimg’s ^ inras zaotuii* 

edy atiii oapkting Uie elepbant dingg^d it towards their o wn camp. 

Sbln Ifohmand, ^ son of U%ftr S}^n the Generaiy 
having his Hindnstinl courage aronsed in him, attacked the 
freebooters, and advancing bis feet of valour and gallantly, by 
means of valorous onslaughts and Bustam-like onsets, rescued the 
elephant together with its fair rider frpm the clutches of the free- 
booters. In consequence, however, of numerous mortal and 
ghastly wounds that they received, Musibih Sbiin and a large 
number of his comrades and kinsmen drew the red paint of 
martyrdom on the face, and on that very spot of slaughter were 
buried. And when the freebooters from impudence and insolence 
made onslaughts from all sides, Mahibat Jang, of necessity, 
opened leathern bags of coins, and scattered them on the field.* 

* It is interesting to note that we saw All Yard! £h*u*s Begam moring 
beside her husband on an elephant at the battle of Balaec»re, and we find her 
again by the side of her husband at this battle with the Mahrattaa, near 
Bardwiu. She must have been a lady not (mly of nerve, but of wisdom, to 
have been retained by his side as a companion by AH Yard! at soob critioal 
junctures. We saw also that that iron-man AH VardI in his usurpation of 
the Bengal Niramat, bended himself before KaSsah l^anam and sued for 
pardon from her. From such incidents, the inferenoe is not without warrant 
that Musalman ladies in Bengal even towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century occupied a different position from what they occupy now, took an 
active part in the wider oouoerns of their husbands, and exercised a powerful 
and beneficent influence both in the domains of politics and Society. 

i His name would indicate he was an Afgltan belonging to the Mohinaud 
tribe. 

• The 8eim*l*Muial^in (Pere. text, pp. $07-618} gtvee a very graphic 
description ci tills first Mahratta invasion of Bengal (1166 A.H.), and of the 
causes which rendered il possible. The first cause was the instigation of Asif 
Jah (of liir Hebih, acoording to the Biyos which seems moie probable | for 
Asif Jah was too high-miudeii to set loose Uahratta freebooters on a Mnsal* 
man satrapy) } the eeoond cause was the discontent of AH Yard! Spin's 
Alifllin Woope and offioom notably of Muftafa Bin, as AH Vardi Bin had 
disbanded many Afghan leriee after the Katik expedition to reeoue l^nlat Jang ; 
the third cause was the treaoherons assaninatiou by AH Vardi of the Bijah of 
Horblian], whose cause was ee poused by Muf tafa B«»* The 8mr further 
statee that when Bhaskar Fav^t reached near Bardw&ti vU Peohit with 
86,000 cavalry (given out ae 40,000 cavalry), AH Vardi wae on his way 
back from Orissa st Miduapiiir, with only 4 or 5,000 cavalry and 4 or 6,000 
ittfbntiy, the latter having ordered back all hts other troops to Mnr^ldibid 
with 9^altt Jang. AU Yard! reached Bsrdwiu with this small army. Bhas- 
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l^ltog diTertiug Ilia freeboatm wiiti work ill pkdcibg «p 
coins, Jaaf seimd ibk mpitOi mi wilh tiio ooloirilj 

of lightning snd wind riding out at fall gallop irriv^ at Bard« 
w&u. The hungry troops, who for three days and nights hnd 
not seen the faoe of food*Btnlb, qaenehad the ire of their hunger 
with the stores of Bardwan. The army of Maliratta freebooters 
followed up in pursait. Sacking Tillages and towns of the snr* 
roundijig tracts, and engaging in slanghiers and oaptnres, they 
set fire to granaries, and spared no Testige of lertility. And 
when the stores and granaries of Bard win were exhansted, and 
the supply of imported grains was also completely eat off, to arert 
death by starTatioo, human beings ate plantain-roots, whilst animals 
were fed on the leaves of trees. Even these gradnally ceased to 
be available. Fm? breakfasts and sappers, nothing except the 
discs of the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. And lor nights 
and days together, being constantly mounted on their high saddleB, 
titej did not even dream of sleep. The A%hin and Bhaliah troops 
becoming desperate, determined to die hard* llah&bai Jang, seeing 
signs of defeat, owing to the exhausted condition of his soldiery, 
held a Council of War. It was at last decided to place the artil- 
lery round the army, and to pat baggages in the centre, and in 
this form to march oat expcditionsly fiom Bardwfin to Katwfth, 
where food and fodder would be either procurable, or could be im- 
poi'ted by waterways or highways from the environs of Mur^idA- 
b&d, to relieve the distressed soldiery. In short, in purauance of 

kar Pav^it having heard of All VardPt bravery, proposed to the latter to give 
him ten lakt ot rupees by way of his eatertainmeiit e]q>eiise, in which case 
he would return to his own eountr/. All Tardi reoeired this suggestion with 
disdain. For some time be was bard-pressed by the Hahrattas, especially 
owing to the defeotios of his Af|j|in offioers and troops. All Tardi ^sn with 
Blrft|a-d«daalah watted on his Afidi^u Qenerahin^Ohief, Mnftafa SPn, told 
him to MU him with his grand-eon, or else to give him his support, In order 
to oppose this Mahratta invasion. Bfuftafa together with other 

Alj^o offlicert now fought bmvoly agaiost heavy odds with the Hahvattas, 
and All Tardi suooeedod in retiring to Satwih, where provisions with are* 
inforoement came up nnder gaulat Jang from Mur^lddbld. At Kntwlli, 
Mustafa Khtn indioted a severe dpfeat on Bhaskar Papd^t, who now seri- 
ously thought of rotuming to his own country v^ Bir^um ; but Ms chief 
adviser, Ulr Bshib, dissuaded Mm and brought Mm hack from Bh^hum to 
Katwah, holding out prospects of loot, and maMog Mmself rocponsihle for 
the Mahratta conquest of Bongal 
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iMi ii«t ii Itosi Biaiffiiiiy 11^^ 

iiiiiroliad lowaxdi llktwili, and iti a alMiri itiUrva) by loeoad 
laaiisbai rai^ai Tb« ligbl Mahialte 

oovacad fbrfy^ a dajr befota Mabibat Jm^M msitA 

ut Salwibi they had alraidy burnt down iti fields, larnie, and 
granaiw, aiid iWdiioed tbern to asbea The amy di Ifsltibat 
Jang now being in a stale of utter desfmri sent up to the skies 
wdls, dittilar to the lolhi^ 

We neter get relief from distress ; 

To wbalerer country we roam. 

We see the sky alone. 

Howerer, 9Mi Ahmad colleoMng the bakers of Mura^idibid 
got breads prepared, and sent these together with other eatahlee 
and food-stttfih on boats to KatwAhu Other provisions and food- 
giuins were also similarly conveyed gradually and in large quanti- 
ties. At last, Mahihat Jang*8 army were saved from starvation, 
and their cattle also received a grateful supply of foddmr mid 
grass. Hahibat Jang*s soldiers, whose houses were in linrshidi- 
bSd, felt home-sick, and gi*adiially drifted away towards their 
homm. 

As Hlr Shntif, brother of Mir Qahib, together with the family 
treasures, dependants and childien, was at Mnr^dfihad, Mir 
Qabib with seven hundred Mahratta cavalry swooped down 
on Mnrgbiddb&d, in order to relieve bis brother. Marching expe- 
ditiously, night and day, early at day-break, Mir Qabih readied 
Dihp&rah and Ganj Mub^nimad Qio,^ to which he set fire. And 
opposite to the Oitadel, crossing the river BhigiratS, Mir Habib 
reached his residence, and taking out Mir together with 

his treasures, effects, fdlowe^ and dependants, he kept them in 
his company. Sweepiiig dean the houses of numerous residmils of 
the City with the broom of plunder, and looting as much gold and 
silver coins as he could from the honsaa of Jagat Sot, and captor* 
ing Mnrfid All Bbin« * ^ son-in-law of Sarfaris and Bijah 
Mlabh Rim* and Mir gS^ujiu-d-din, Superintendent of the 

I These wodd eeesi le hafe heee enberlis et Maiihidihid. 

* Ee was a son of EalMi fiesaai, lister of fiaviMis JDiin. and sabsoqoMafij 
beoanw the latter's son-hi-law, aid In Warier^ Slia*S fime held the ottos of 
l>e|dty See erniw d lelM^^ See a. ante* 

I wes aswiiof li|eh Jaiidi|]Wm ih^l»r,andwiMa|^^ 



Bl^ukmih Bm datiaB, ba encamped at firnttmiali, wbidi ms to 
the west of tbe Citj, at a distance at am farrnUk. HijI Alimad, 
Nawlai^ A^mad "Sb^hn and Q^sain Qnll SlJUi, who wexe bi the 
Citf» at the revj sight of the Mahratta ea?alx7» iriog their gnns 
once or twice, and closing the aTetmes to the City as well as the 
gates of the Citadel, entrenched tliemselrea, bnt found it impos- 
sible to fight and disperse the enemy, or to defend the City.^ On 
the next day, Mahabat Jang, with his army marching ni^t and 
day, entered Mnrshidib&d. Then the Mahrattas abandoned the 
idea of assaulting the City, and after desolating the surrounding 
tracts across the river returned to KatwftL The rainy season 
now set in. In view of the tumnltnonsness oi the river, the 
Mahrattas now suspended their fighting, established their quar- 
ters at Katwah, and from there eommenoed malring administrative 
arrangements. Giving Mir Qablb a tree hand in all affairs, Bhaskar 
Paodit himself remained at Eatw&h, and sent out detachments in 
all directions for raid and plunder. Similarly, Mah&bat Jang, in 
view of giviqg rest to his army, did not move out of the Oity. 

As in his earlier years, Mir B&bib had lived at Hugli, the latter 
place still abounded with many of his kinsmen and friends. 
Their headman, Mir Ahu-l- Hasan Sarkhil, now laid plans to sur- 
prise Hugli. He won over many of the Mui^als to his side, 
and held secret correspondence with Mir Bahib. Mir Mnbammad 
Ri^a, the Deputy Faujd&r of Hugli,* used to treat Mir Abb-l- 
Hasan ns his right-hand in all a&irs. 


Mahiibat Jang ^abadar of Oriua, in place of Abdnl Baanl Kb&n wiio was 
recalled. DaUb Rim bod been before Pef^kar in Orissa. Dnlib Earn eriiibited 
great cowardice when the Mahrattas xovaded Orissa. The Mahrattas captur- 
ed him, and he was released on payment of a hmrj ransom after a year. 
He was vety superstitions, and spent his tame mostly in the oompaay cf 8an- 
yasis, who turned out to be Mahratta spies. See A(irii-t*Mtt(a||sriii, p. 545 
(Pars. text). 

X In the Seiru-l^Mutaikerin (Pers. text, p. 514) it is stated that Mabammad 
Yar Khin. a step-brother of AH Tardi jgin, was at tXie time Qovemor of the 
Port of Hngli, and that^Mir Abud-Hassan and Mir Ahn-l-Qaaim, who were 
intimate with the above Governor, ooDS{nred with Mir l^bib, and indneed the 
Goremor by their treaohirons assnraiices to admit iCir Qabib into the Fort 
of Hugli. After thus treaoheroiisly sebdng Hii|^ Mir BaMb installed as its 
Goremor Sis Rio, a Mahratta, whilit he himself plajad tbs r41s of the Chief 
Administrator of Mshratta affsirs in Hengal, and divided his lesfdeccf 
between Hesgli and Katwih, 



Iii^UMd igiiofiiaiM ^ tbe taot Ihftt lie iiad « 

^sftni^ ilie l>et»etf pirnd n^hm mi ^j$ in mmnmik. 

4t lengtliy^wl tbe Im^atka dt Mir Abli^l«ipiiMMM!i» Mir "viilb 
n 4eleehiii0itt irf iwo thoiieftiid oaralry oomecmaded by Sie 
udmueed io Hugli, and at midaigiit arrinng at tbe gate of 
aunonnoed hie arrival to Ifir Aba-l-^aeaiL Whilst Mnb^^. 
mad ariaaging a feast of rerelry, was quite ali^b^ iti 
watching the dancing of some pretty women^ Mir Ab(l*b]^ami^ 
said to the former : ^ Mir B^blb has oome alone to , visit yon, 
and is waiting at the gate of the fort.** Undm^ the ininetioet of 
liquor, the Deputy Fanjdar unhesitatingly ordered the gale^iqf 
the Foit; to be thrown open and to admit Mir Babib. Bu^ng 
the Fort, Mir Qabib with the conourrenoe of Mir Abli'»b9a^ 
plaoed Muhammad Ri^ and Mireft Piran under eur^eiilanee, 
established himself inside the Fort, and posted bis own guards 
at its gate. The noblemen and residents, of the town that wery 
night fled to Qhflohrah (Ohinsurah) and other places, and took 
refuge in the houses of the Dutch and French. Mexf* morn- 
ing, Sis Rflo with bis detachment of oaralry entered thej^qr^. 
Many of the Mughal residents who were Mir Rabib’s acquaint- 
ances were intiuduoed to Sis Eio by Mir Rabib. The Bfto treatr 
ed them courteously and deferentially, reassured eTeiy one of theiUy 
and issuing proclamations of peace and security forbade the 
Mahraitas from looting or sacking the town. He persuaded the 
Zamindftrs to assess and collect the revenue, and appointing^ as 
usual Q&^s, MuMagib* and other officers to administer justice, 
he bestowed the office of Faujd&r on Mir Abtl-URasan. Mir 
hiabib, carrying oF some guns and ammunitions together with a 
flotilla of sloops from Hugli, rejoined Bhiskar Papdit at Katwah. 

As it was the rainy season, Mir Rabib deputed Mir Mihdt 
with a detachment of musketeers ou boats for eolleotiiig revenue 
from tba mabals across the Gauges. But Mir Mihdl, from fear 
of Mabibat Jang, did not land. The agents of the l^aminddrp 
proceeded to Mir Q^abib, and paying him large sums obtained 
guatds for the immnnity of their tracts from the ravages and 
loot of Mabratta freebooters. The wealthy nobility and gentry, 
to save their family honour, quitted their homes, and migrated 
across the Oanges.^ The whole tract from Akbamagar (RajmSbal) 

^ That is to say, th«r« was a gsnsisl exodus of the Hassltnan nobility and 
gentry from the western side of the Ganges (that is, from flonthem and j^est'** 
44 



to Modolpdr ftiid JikHoIr ( Jalasore) otme into tbo {NMMMtioii of the 
MaHimttfM. Those murderona h^booters drowned in the liTeve a 
large number of the people, alter oaiting off their ears, nopee and 
Itands. Tying saoke of dirt to the montiis of others, they mangled 
and burnt them with indesorlbable toHattNi. Titus they deleted 
and dishonoured the family and ohildren of a whole world. Mahft^ 
hat Jang, making strenuous efforts towards the chastisement and 
expulsion of the insolent enemy, set about collecting troops and 
armaments Requisitioning to Mur^iddbftd a laige flotilla of boats 
from the tieigiibourhood of JahSngiimagar (Dacca), from the Jilengli 
from M&ldah, and Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), <ko., he constructed a 
road leading to Kntwih. From the eastern bank of the Bhagirati 
he detached for bridge-making twelve thousand pioneei*8 and sap- 
peia on boats, and attended to the comfoidn of the army. Oolleot- 
ing paraphernalia, horses, elephants, and swotdg, and winning the 
hearts of his soldiery by bestowing on them gifts and increments 
in pay, he encouraged and incited them to fight. Finding the 
enemy absorbed in political affairs relating to Zamindftrs, Beve- 
nue^OoUectors and Administrators, Mah^bat Jang seised this op* 

«m Bengal) to its Battem and Northern tides (that Is, Sattem and North- 
ern Bengal) which were immune from ICahratta xaidt. Those who are at 
pains to account for the comparatively large Mnsalman pq[>Qlation in Eastern 
and Northern Bengal and are ready taput forward more or less fanciful theo- 
ries, might perhaps take into consideration the above oiroamstanoe, and also 
the following facts which I summariss from the 8eiru4»IfuiaaeriH (a contem- 
porary aoooont). The Seir States that in this wave of Mahratta invasion of 
Bengal, the whole of the Ohakldh$ of Bardwin, Mednipur, Balasore, Ratsk, 
Btrhhnm, some pargannahs of Bajf^ah! (probably those on the sonth side of 
tiie river) Akbaroagur (Rajmahal) were overwhelmed, whilst only Margj^idap 
bid and the oonntries on the other tide (that is, Eastern and Northern sides) 
of the Ganges remained peacefully in possession of All Yard! ^hat in 

the rainy season, even the populations of Mnrshi^&l’l^t apprehending Mah- 
ratta raids, migrated m mosM on boats to tbe other tides (that is, Esstem and 
Northern sides) of the Gauges, such a« lahangimagar or Dacca, Maldah, 
Bampore Beauliah, Ac., and that even Nawab Sbuhamai Jang (All Tardfs son- 
in-law) With Ins family aud ohildren moved across tbe river to Godagiri, a 
place close to Bampoie Beauliah, on the north bank of the Ganges er Poda. 
These btstorioal /acts oooorring as they did only in the middle the eight- 
eenth oentmy, would sglMentiy explain why the ICusalsM popuiatioiis in 
Western Bengal and even near Murshidibtd (the latest Musalman capital in 
Bengal) ere nomerically much less than ^|ois In Basteim or Kortbem Bengal 
(Bee Bsira-I*lfntu||«riis Fees, texi^ pp. £64 and 514). 
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of iritis bis 

GFsti^^s in ymw id lidivmng a nigbi^at^kt In pnmaim of 
plan, . Uabftbat lang mgrobed ospeditionslj with a iargo <^d 
oient army, and forced marches, at midniglit, reaob^^ 
jnSl oppOeitO to Katwftli. In the oo^er of the nights difyrlmefw, lie 
instantly floated a bridge of boats that had been kept reedy 
before, and with a large army commenced crossing the rirer* 
Whilst he with the officers and some veteran soldiers bad imossed 
the river, the bridge suddenly gave way nnder tbe heavy weight 
of a^ large army« Some of the boats sank, whilst a large nnmber 
of Afi^ns uad Bhaliahs were drowned in the river. MsMbat 
Jang, on learning about this mishap, was ex^lphed in a Sea of 
oonf nsion. His mind was racked with anxiety. He realised that the 
entire army from the eastern bank of the river had been unable to 
cross over, and that he alone with a handful of troops was on the 
western hank, face to face with the enemy* In conseqaenoet 
he apprehended that in the event of tihe enemy getting scent 
of his movement, he would meet with a terrible disaster. He, 
therefore, pat out the torches, and gave directions for immediately 
repairing the broken portions of the bridge. After the bridge 
was repaii*ed, he ordered the whole army to cross over and 
join him. As the enemy was heedless and negligent, everything 
ended well* Kif^war Shan, the Deputy Fanjd&r, and Minkant, 
the coi^mandant of the pioneers and sappers, quickly rendered the 
damaged boats water tight by plastering their cracks and rends 
with mod and bits of wood, and thus displayed LuqmUnAike skill. 
An army, waving like the sea, swiftly crossed the bridge, ral- 
lied round Mahabat Jang and his Generals, and quickly unsheath- 
ing their swords, in a solid and olamorons phalanx, like some hea- 
venly disaster, swooped down oh the enemy. Shonts rose up on 
every side 

True, the night wag dark, but the sword flashed, 

So as amidst the dusky clouds, li^^tning flashes. 

From profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 

BaHh’s face turned crimson. 

Heaps of corpses crashed on heaps of oorpsee, 

Aye^ faumed veritable mounds on every ride. 

Overndielmed with disaster, and unable to stand their ground, 
Mir |lablb and Bhftskar Pa^d^t with other Mahvattr officera fiedl 
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from tlie their army to tHoir fate, jmst a* a 

oow is left to the teoier meroies of a hetoher. A. crashing defeiat ^ 
wSe iniioted on the Mahi^tta amy, which Wee 
chased to some distance Bh^skar and other Mahratta Oenerats 
fell back to Rlmgadh, from where with common consent they 
marched with celerity across jangles, to invade and ravi^ the 
^ubah of Orissa. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ma* 9 um, the Deputy Nasim of Orissa, in 
order to resist the enemy, advanced from Eatak, and opposed the 
enemy’s marcii. VThen the two armies encountered each otlier, the 
fire of conflict flared up once again. Althougli the Zamlfidirs 
had deseHed his side, with a small band n umbering five thousand 
cavalry and infantry, Shaikh Muhammad stood Ins ground 

dauntlessly on the field. The Mahratta army, which was more 
kumerous than ants and locusts, surrounded Shaikh from 

all sides like a circle, and slaughtered him together with his 
comrades. The Subfth of Oijisah (Onssa), together with the Fort 
of BarabfttI and the citadel of the City of Eatak, fell once again 
into the hands of th^ enemy. 

Nawab MahSbat Jang, on hearing of the above disaster, march- 
ed swiftly to Bardwan. He paid to each soldier two montlis’ pay 
and also other gifts on account of the victory of Eatwah, advanc- 
ed to Eatak, and repeatedly assaulting the Mahratta troops drove 
them from Katak, and victoriously entered its citadel. Leaving 
General Abdu-r-Easul EbAn, who was a second Mustafa ^an, and 

i This defeat ot cue Kahrattas at Katw&h took place in 1155 A.H. The fifeir 
otates that after his defeat at Kntwih, Bhiskar Paodi^t the Mahratta General, 
Bed through the hill-passes of Pnghit into a forest, but losing his way, and 
not suooeeding in making his retreat to his own ooontry (Nagpur), under the 
guidance of Mir Babib, came back to the jungles of Bighanpnr, passed through 
>hexn to the jungles of Gli^^ndrakonah, emerged at Midnapur, and made for 
Katak, fought with and killed Ms'^um, l^ubidar of Orissa. Hah&bat 

Jang hotly chased Bhaskar Paodit up to the confines of the Cbilka Lake, bnt 
Bhaskar succeeded In effecting his retreat into the Dakhin, Then Mahabat 
Jang returned to Katak, where he installed Abdul Nabl Kh&n laenhew of 
Shaikh Ma^^um) as $abEdar of Orissa, and left Dnlab Bam (son cl Eajah 
Janaki Ram) as Peghkar under the latter, and then returned to Mui|hidabad 
(p. 619, Pers. text). 

There is a village called Masumpur about 11 miles north fkntt Katal* 
It is a colony of respectable Muhammadans, and is probably named so after 
the above Shaikh Ma^fum Panipati. Six mites from Hasfimpuri is another 
colony of respectable Musalmani at Salihpur. 



tlto $Sm tikf m tko Ihpmy Smim ^ Oriiaft, 

wi^ ^mlli^fpoiit nf #k Ihoagfiiid 0tmAtf imd inlai^t 
llhkl^bat |o ilie ^^\mh of Boognl. 

On m^rim mw» of tbo dofoal oi Bhiskar Pandit^ Sis Wk0 
Ofacmafeiog HiO fori of Hngli j^tz^atod io Bialianpliir. Oi^lior Mak* 
rmia oiffioariy wko were |)oated at different places for ike colleotloa 
of rcTenne, alio fbdL Tke Ooileotors and Fanjdire of Mah&bat Jang 
entered the ravaged traoie, and again set aboat to re-settle tkem^ 

Bttt Bkiikar Paoditi after kis defeat, sent Buiragi dacotts toh 
irards Aktmmagar (Rajmakal), Bhagalpur, and Bekir. Mahikai 
Jang, who had not yet bimtked freely, again set ont from Bengal 
for those places. He had not yet reached the ^abak of Bek&r, 
when the BaWagu retreating from those parts swooped down on 
Margkidftb&d. Makdbat Jang fell back from Bekar, and pursued 
them. These Bairagi freebooters were busy with looting Baldchar, 
when tke mnsio of the dmm and tambonrine of Mah&bat Jang*6 
yangnard rang in the ears of those maniacs. Losing all courage, 
and leaving behind bags of booty, they fled from Baluchar. Mahabat 
Jang obased them up to R&mgadh, from where be retained. 

In short, this sort of guerilla warfare lasted three years. Victor* 
ies on both sides were mingled with defeats, and it was liard to 
decide which side erentnally came off the best. Naw&b Mabftbat 
Jang, following the saying that ** war is made up of fraud/’ diplo- 
matioally established friendly relations with All Qaiawal, who was 
one of the Mahratta leaders that had embraced the Muhammadan 
faith, and was surnamed Ali Bh&i From considerations of expo* 
diency, Mahibat Jang inrited him over. Receiving him kindly 
and courteonsly, nsing dissimnlation and artfulness, and profess^ 
ing friendship and benignity, lie made him consent tot arrange an 
interview between himself and Bhaskar Pandit with other Mah- 
ratta Qenerais. Heedless of the duplicity of the times, that simple- 
ton was taken in, and arrived at Diknagar* He induced Bh&skar 
and other Mahratta Generals to meet Mahibat Jang, by conveying 
to them the assuranoes and avowals of Mahibat Jang with refer* 
ence to the settlement of the Ohauth and the establishment of 
friendly relations. And these, in aocmdance with the saying;-*- 

One peroeivetb aoomdtng to the length^ of his sight,’* plaoumg 


.t The Aiebk aayhig i| : 



the finger nooeptanc# on their blind ejei» inuntnonod to th^ 
proaenoe Hijnh Jdnnki Him and Mnftnfi Qin lor fixing basis 
of a treaty, and lot* ralilying it by protestations and oatiis. These 
going oxer to Bhiakar made vows and oaths, aooording to the lonns 
of their respeotixe religions and creoda Mnstafi had with 
him, under a oover, a brick instead of the Qoritn, and holding it he 
repeated oaths. Falling into the trap laid by Mahibat Jang, and 
reiterating the vows of peace. All Bhii and Bh&skar with other 
Mahratta Generals promised to meet Mahibat Jang at a place called 
Mankarah, ^ and permitted Mnstafa S^an and Rifah Jinaki Him 
to retnim. These going to Mahibat Jang assured him of the sac* 
cess of their mission, and related the mutual promises and vows 
that had taken place. Expressing his satisfaction, Mahibat Jang 
ostensibly set about collecting valuable kh%llat$ and jewelleries, 
together with elephants, horses, and other rare and precious pre- 
sents for presentation to the aforesaid Mahratta Generals. Announc- 
ing to the general public news of the approaching peace, Mahibat 
Jaug covertly laid a plot of treachery, and took into confidence his 
own Generals towards its development. He picked ont veteran 
and brave soldiers from his army, and caused long and wide tents* 
capable of holding large detachments with horses and elephsnts, to 
be pitched at Mankarah. Himself going into one of the tents, he 
arranged a grand party of friends and comrades. He secreted in 
battle-array inside the tents a battalion of picked men, and sent 
a message to All Bhii to bring over Bhiskar with all the Mahratta 
Generals. In short, Bhiskar, leaving all his troops in camp, came 
to All Yardl’s tent, together with AH Bhii and twenty-one other 
Mahratta Generals. The tent-pitchers following the signal drop* 
ped down the screens of the pavilion, tied them strongly with tent- 
ropes, and cot off the ingress and egress of friends and foes, 
Mahibat Jang, at the very sight of Bhiskar, said to hi« comrades 
who were waiting for the signal ; ** Kill these heathen sinhers.*** 
Instantly, swords sprang up from every side on the Mahrattas. 

1 In Bek (p. 6^} Mankam it described as lying on the banks of the nhsg!- 
rati. How the wily All Yard! jQiin taeaeheroatly inveigled Bhiskar Fapfit 
and other Mahratta Generals into bis twit, is luridly desodbed in the Briru-l* 
Mutaijkerin (p 529). In this game of treachery, AH YariH Kfain*a prinripal 
coadjutors were Hnythli Rijah Janaki Bam, the Fefhkar. It mnatf 

hoirever, be addedrthat the Mahrattas were well paid back in their own orin. 

t mexinessiimgivenintbeBrir(p.S^^^ « Kill this enmiy.*^ 
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pierced 

Siiiikftr ftiid twentjr*<me Qth»r Mftlirft<;U GeYter&ls were 
edf In ike ikidei of ikie carnage, Mah&bai lang mouniiug en ele« 
pkant (»rde»)d the mosio ol vioiot j io be simck up, and ordered 
bie eeleei tiaitalion to obarge tbe Makrattaarmj with tkeiv^words. 
On aeeiug this, one ^ of the Mahraita Generale, who was posted out* 
side the pavilion with ten tlionsand cavalry, fled together with his 
force* Hahibat Jang’s soldiers pouncing like fighting lions on 
this flock of sheep fiercely attacked the Mahratta troops^ and 
slaughtered them, right and left, raising human shambles, and 
captured those who escaped the sword. On hearing of this 
disaster, other Mahratta detachments which were enosinped at 
Bardwftfi and Diknagar, * d^., or patrolled the tracts between 
Mednipfir and Akbaniagar (fUjmalial) fied to Nagpur. 

When news of this disaster reached the ear of Raghoji Bhoslah, 

He knitted his brow', from fury of rage. 

And coiled, like a serpent, from anxiety of lost treasures. 
He kindled such a fire of wrath in his heart, 

That be scorched himself from head to foot. 

After the rainy season was over, Raghoji Bhoslah * mobi- 
lised a large force, and marched towards Rengal, to avenge the 

X His name was Bagho Gaekwar. (See Setr, p. 681). Mnfliafa ^an tried 
kard to inveigle him also into Al! Tardl's tent, bnt this Mahratta General ap- 
pears to have been an nnoommonly shrewd man, and said he would wait on 
All Yard! on the following day, after Bhasknr Phufit and Alt Bhai had 
returned from their interview with Alt Yardl. 

t In the printed Pers. text * Diknagar,* whioh place I can not locate. 

• The Seira-i- JfatottWin- (Pera. text, pp. 546-648) gives a very Inoid aooonnt 
of this second Mahratta invasion of Bengal by Raghoji Bhoslah. It appears 
that important adKairs transpired in the meantime in the Bengal Satrapy, 
which made for this second Mahratta invasion. In the first place, Moftafa 
|3|ati, the Af^ii General-in-Ohief and the chief pillar of the State of Ali 
Yardl .^In, fell out with the latter, and was looked np in fighting against 
Ali YardPs son-in-law, Zain-d-dinl83iin. SulAdarof Asimabad (Patna). Whilst 
hardpressed by the well-formed battalions of Zain-d-din S^in, Moftafa Khan, 
like Mir ^ebib, took tlte anosnal step to invite over to Bengal Baghojt 
Bhoslah, who seised the invitatbn with avidity and marched with Mir Habib 
(the tmplaoahle foe of All Yard! and tlie inspirltig genius of the Mahrattas), 
towardi Katak, At this iitue gt Katak, a Cowardly person imled as All 



8 l«m^teF llhialm sod oth^ SooorM^, sod engsgii^ 

00 moBsaoni, .osptftiie«,.snd hiseop- 

Tardl’t ^fibidar in Oritia. Hif nam» irai Dalab Mm, be wee ti eon 
of Rnjah Janoki Bam, All Tardfa Pesl^kar. AM Tardi had appointod Dalah 
Bam as ^iibadar, in the place of Abdol Bdsnl |^aii (son of A.bdtil Nabi 
Sb&n) who had resigned his offiorand joined Hofliafft at Fatna. X)alab Bam 
was not only oowardly, but saperstitlona, and most probably, also treaoher- 
ous (as his sabseqnent oondnot towards Alt VaidPs grandson indicates). Be 
associated at Katak with the Banyosts, most of whom were spies in the employ 
of Baghoji Bhoslah. As soon its Dnlab Bam heard of the approaoh of the 
Hahrattas, he attempted to ran away ; bat was soon after captnred by the 
Mahrattas. At this time, a sntall band of Syeds, under the command of Hir 
Abdnl Asiz, bravely held oat for over a month in the Fort of Barabati. The 
heroic stand against heavy odds made by this small beleagoered garrison 
and its nnfiinohing loyalty, once more relieves the darknsM of the moral 
ohaos that had seized the times. When cajoled and threatened by Bagbpji 
Bhoslah’s friend, Mir Habib, and entreated by Dnlab Bam and by bis own 
brother to join Bagboji’s side, Mir Abdnl Asis returned tbe following gallant 
and loyal answer : I own no brother nor any other master ; I acknow* 
ledge only one master, namely, MAhIbat Jang; true, some cowards have 
joined yon ; bat from regard for the salt I have eaten, I will, by God, stand 
by this Fort, so long as there is breath in my life. (Stir, p. 546). As how* 
ever, no reinforcements came np, thoogh over a month had elapsed, and 
as all provisions had ran ont, this noble band of beleaguered garrison had 
at length to capitnlate on honourable terms to Baghoji Bhoslah, who made 
himself master of the Fort Barabati and also of the whole of Orissa pro- 
vince, as well as of Mednlpur, Hngbli and Bardwfto. All Yard! was oeonpied 
at this time in Patna in crashing ont the Af|j;ftii revolt under Muftafi 
Khin. When Mnftafi Shan wa« slain and the Afghan revolt was crash- 
ed, All Yards hastened back to Bengal. At this time, Baghoji was encamped 
at Birbhnm. Meanwhile the Af ^An comrades of tbe lata Muvljafl S^an, who 
lay in a death-trap in the Jungles of Tikari asked Baghoji to help them, 
and promised him their adhesion. Baghoji marched to Tikar! to their reeoue 
vid the jangles of Birbhnm and Kharidcpnr, looting en route the villages of 
£3|aikpara and Tikari, Ao. Mahibat Jang followed quickly in their heels and 
moved to Fatna. From Pninn, Bnghoji (on the advice of Mir Habib, who was 
tbe inspiring genins of tlio Mahrattas, also in this second If arhatta invasion) 
tamed towards Murf^idibid, pursued blosely by All Yard!, whose pursuit 
was hot and unslaoking. At Batwah, another battle was fought, in whioh 
the Mahrattas were worsted. Finding that victory was oat of the qaastido, 
and hearing of some troubles in hts own oountry, Baghoji now pradantly 
withdrew to his own eountry at Hagpur, leaving in Bengal his frieadi guide, 
and philosopher, Mir HIbIb, With 8,000 lialtratta and 7,000 AIKjpHi troopa. 
(Bee text, p. 86l>. It would Mem u detpleible iao- 

f|a elmdelu4iAtbia1%9 ii%ed ^bf tia^ 
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Ifw# All VAnil Sbiifc vith a kupga wnwy «^n lai gR- 

DORiiiter th# meimj* Al thip jiLB<Miixr6« ^ aon^ fi||l 

Bio Feshwft wwi geooiiilissimo Bi|iiA ^iht, who wm 
yosAHkg, uRii Imd oxixxittjr wHli Bagli^ji, uodar orders of BmiNvror 
Miill^ikiiiiiaiMl Sbiii, came from tba Impoml (Dihl!) |o Beii^ 

g«^l wltii i^isty tWnsaad Mahratta cavalry, to rc^ioforoe At! Tardi 
BJidm. Habi^t Jang, finding fioods of disaster approaoh ing Bengal 
from two sides, shewed firmness and foresight. He depnted 
perieiiced envoys with presents ^o BaiijI Bio, won him oyer to his 
i^ide by display of courtesy and sincerity, met him at Birbhfim, estalr 
lished friendly telations with him, and both nnitedly resolved to 
drive out Eaghojl Bhoslah* Esghoji finding it impraotieable to 
aooomplish the object of his mission withdrew to ids own oonniryt 
without gaining his end. Being somewhat relieved of his anxiety 
by the withdrawal of Raghoji Bhoslah, Mahftbat Jang presented a 
large amount of cash to Balaji Eao, and thus sent him out of Ben** 
gal in a contented and thankful mood, whilst he himself retnmed 
to Bengal. Being inwaidly in anxiety as to the demand of Bag* 
hoji for Ohauthf Mahabat Jang set about mobilising troops. 

At this moment* a mature occurred between All Yardi Sbfin and 

nor national sentiments were held of any aooonnt. One finds now Hnsalmatt 
Afghans (at the instigation of two Mnsaiman leaders, Hir Eabib and Mn^ 
|;af& ]^in), fighting the battles of Hindu Mabratta freebooters against a 
Musalman power in Bengal* The event is a dark land>mark in Moslem history 
of Bengal, and marks the sad disintegration and moral paralysis that had now 
seised the Hnsalinan race in Bengal or, for the matter oi that, in India, (Bee 
Siir, Few. text, pp. $56-066), 

* Balaji Bae (the genaralisdiiio of the Imperial Army in the Bakhtn) 
and ^^r Jang, son-tn-law of Bnvhanu-l-Mnlk, the $abadar of Ondh, were 
orderd by Bmperor Mahammad fihdb, to help AH Vardi against the Mabrattas 
under fi^hoji. Whilst seeking Imperial assistanoe, Alt Yardt wrote tlie 
following pregnant and prophetlo words to the Bmperor “ Shonld Bengal 
whioh is the flnanoial ma^tay of the Empire fall, year Majesty's Bmpire 
Will ha shm of all Instrs.^ (Bee Beir, p, 516, Pers, text), Tl^ words had 
rafsrsnoe to the Amt t^at Beng^ had ever been the best mllcb-cow of the Bm- 
pire. $afdir Jang did not pall on with AU Yard!, and so wss recalled by the 
Bmperor, whilst Balaji Bao (whose designs were also snspeeted by the 
shrewd AH Yard!) who had eome to Mankar by way of Faina, was oonrte- 
ooely shewn out of Bengal by the latter^ (See pp. 522 and 524). In 
Mdb eoniieoHniii the Bsir j(p. 524) givee the story ol a Hnaalman amaiion in 
^ person ol tha widow of the lote lliAoMutd Hbans rssIM 

44 |^liga]l^, And Whobekdontbravelysgalnst Balap Bae. 
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Hiiflall tbe Oe»er»I> and it ina lo far aeoentitated 

tbat all tbe AigliSiia ooinbmi»||^ witli tltd latteri btokd oat into 
molt, and set out witbalaz^fo^ forAliiniM (Patna), in order 
to storm that Oily, and to capture 9 ijl Ahmad and Zainu«d«dln 
Ahmad Ehi&« On reaching Mungtr (Monghyr), Muftafi S^n be- 
sieged the Fort of %H0ngh7r. ' The (Tommandant of the Fort pre- 
pared to fight. Abdu-r-rasfil Q^an, ^ a cousin 0! Muf(afi Shfin, ad- 
vancing in the inebriation of the wine of valour and daring, wanted 
to storm the Fort, by battering down its gate. The guards of the 
Fort hurled down a huge stone on his head. From the blow ol 
that heavy stone, his head was smashed to atoms. HuftafA SbftUi 
viewing this disaster to he a bad omen, abandoned the siege of 
Mongbyr, marched with celerity to AfimAbAd, (Patna), engaged in 
besieging the latter City, and oommenoed fighting with Zainu-d- 
din Ahmad S 3 ^§n. Most of the detachments of Zainu-d-din ShAn, 
not being able to stand their ground in the face of tbe onslaughts 
of tbe Afg^us, retreated to the citadel, but Zainu-d-din S^bAn 
bimself with a small squadron of cavalry, artillery, and BhaUak 
musketeers remained out in the open to encounter the enemy. 
At this moment, the Afg^ins fell to plundering and pillaging 
the tents of Zainu-d-din’s troops who had retreated. Seeing 
Mnytatt Shan now left with a small force, Zainn-d-dln Ahmad 
Q^Au formed a van-guard of artillerymen and BhAUah masketeers> 
and commenced an aseault.* The shells of gnus and bullets of 
muskets now oommenoed showering like hail. Most of Muf (af A 
EbAn*s comrades tasted the bitter potion of death ; whilst one 
bullet, hitting Muglafa S3lbu on the socket, blinded one of his 
eyas. Then Zainu-d-din's other troops who had retreated to the 
dtadd also rushed out, attacked the Afgihans, and put them to 
the sword. Mn^afA SbAu on being defeated retreated to Jag- 
did^pfin* Becoming victorious and triumphant, Zainu-d-dln Sbdu 
stru^ up the baud of victory, made his State entry into the 
Fort, and next engaged on chasing the enemy. HuitafA Shdu 
now sent a message to Baghojl Bboslah,^ and asked for help* 

t He was $ubidar of OviMa before Dalab Bam. Sea note eat#. 

* The whole thing would seem to have been a well-planned taotioal move 
on the peart of Zaina-d-din Ehtn« ^ a good Genaral, strong in tactios. 

I The printed Farsian text d the Bljras has tlupougboat ** Baghe}! fifhefiah.** 
* Ohoalah ’ k obrioatly a misleading ndfgnittt lor * Bhoelah/ 

t *Jagdlriipar*or * Jagdispnr, is mentioned id the Alh-Mhbar! (Tol I 
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wild wm wnttiag ior iiiob m mm 

dd, io^ pidfiftYdd to despukili idliiiiwoeniAiil^ But Ihlktbm 
J^ngy m bdidg ft{iprtted dt tbk iidws, swMy ttimhod td 
Mftbid (Pdtna)^ Tlid Bengal and (Patna) lutiiiies fai»n* 

leg a jnnotioii eomliiiied ta attack Mttdtaii After Initcli 

fightings Mnflaft Sbftdy finding it imposeible to hold hie own, 
retreated in a hapleei condiUon aoroiW the frontier of A|liafihad to 
Q^Aaipfir ; whilst Hahgbat Jang becoming riotonoiie and trinm* 
phant returned to MnrghidfibidL Mnitafi Wiylai again collected 
a laage force of oaviJry and infanky, andagam invaded Ai^mtbgd. 
Zaina^-dln Ahmad i^&n, according to the adage ^ One who is 
beaten once can be beaten twice/* with hie victomns troops 
enoonntered him, and after mneh efforts and countless enertions, 
and after much slaughters and fightings, became Tiotorions, whilst 
Miif(af& Sbftn, as a retribution for his disloyalty, was slain on the 
batt1e*field. Zsinn-d-din BihfiA entting off the head of that wretch 
from hit body tied bis corpse to the feet of an elephant wbidi 
was patrolled ronnd the oily to serve ae a warning, and also 
suspended liis head at the City Oate. 

At this jnnetare, Baghoji Bhoslah despatched to Bengal a Mah- 
ratta army under the command of his son Bbjali Jgnojl, his adopted 
son, Mohan Singh, and the miscreant Mir Qabib, in order to de-* 
mand the Qb^tutK^ A large number of Mnetafd £btn’s A^an ad* 

pp. 400 and 406, Blophaiann’s Tr.) It was the '* stnmghold in Akbar’a Uma 
of Bajah * Gajpate ’ or * Kaohite, * who was the greatest Bamindar in Behar at 
the time,*’ In the lOth year of Akbar*e reign, Akbar*e General, ghahlms S|ao- 
i-B^mbn, operated agatnet this Bijah who fled, and {Q^ahhas then conquered 
Jagdiepfir, wlien the whole family of the Bajah wma oaptnzed* Shehhaa then 
conquered Sbwgwl^> which was held by Sri Bam, QalpatTs son, and about the 
same time took posiessiott of Bohtas* 

1 Thm third Mahiwtta invasion of Bengal under Janojl, eon of Baghoji 
Bhoalah (with him being of oonrae the inevitable Mir Bnbib as the Chief Ad* 
viser and. ta gnida, txhnd and phUosopher of the Xahrattas), is also Inoidly 
narrated in the Beim-l- JCntsMenn (Pets, text, pp. MfCOB). Janoji came to 
Katak, whilst All yaidTs newly^nominated Deputy Bnbadar of Orissa, Mir 
Jafar, was still at llednipdr, on his w«y to Kaliih. On bearing of tbe Mah* 
ratta inonrsioo. Mir Jplar (wbo seore^' was oonspirhig against Ali Tardi) 
retired to Bardwan. Tbe Midirattas thenadvanoed to Birdwan. Alter Some 
indeoisive aklrmisbing, JanojI mads for Mnr^^bid, and afimr doing 
some looting in its m^^ihoarhood rotr s st o d to Mednipir, pnrsaed by AS yaidi 
Bliii. In the meantiMo, Jaaoji's prMpal adriam, MlrOhOM^hadofiOiiid 
trsidieioaa nsfOtMons with Mie Mto Mamdl Ibin’s adharents 



aoid jthe flr)l4 

l^m b0<^0 wl^^ i^ iLe^o^^ |(iJi&b^ Hkf 

Ifiir&Aliifts, 3^6 of Opsflk fell ipt^ l^ds <^ Jeiiojl; 
wbilet weekoesft ee^ in in the Pro^moe ol l|ei>gd« Mir QeMb of #n^ 
e4 nego<»ation$ for the eetltem^t of tbe of ISex^al Naw^^ 

Ahmad Sb&o, Ah^aa QnH VJaipkt Set, and 

SMm ^ exerted tbemselrea strenuoiuilj on the aide of peace. But 

in Parbhangft and its tid[|^boiirhood» and theie had effected a aangniaary 
revelation by keaoheroaelj killing at a Darhar ISnizia'drdlii ]^&n, $iibldar of 
Batna. New Jaaoji moved to Patna (with him being Uir ^abib), and AG Yardi 
also proceeded to Patne . Ali Yard! now rose to the height of his generalship, 
and snooeeded ip crashing and ronting his nnited Af||^an and Marhatta foes 
in a great battle near Barh. (See ihe spirited desiwiption of this battle in 
tbe p. 60d) . Janojh now receiving news of his mother's death, retreat* 
ed to Nagpur, leaving Mir Ijlablh towards £atak and Mednipur with some 
Hahratto and Af|^n troops {Seir, p. 576). Shortly after, Raghoji sent to 
Mir l^abib another Mabratta reinforcement under Manaji, yonoger brother of 
JanojI [Mohan Singh of the tett is obvionsly a mistake or misprint for Manaji] 
All Yardl marched Ont with his army from Mnr^idSbad and passed thiongh 
Katwah, Bardwan, Mednipur, Bhadrak, and Jajpor ; whilst Mir ||ab!b with 
bis Mahratta and Affdpm troops fell back from Mednipur towards Katak. AH 
Yard! trinmphantly entered once more the City of Katak, and reoaptpred the 
Fort of fiarabati, after killing its commandants, Serandaz Khan. Sved Nur. 
and Dharam Dass (p, 678, Beir), Pers. teat. This re*com)nest, however, proved 
abortive, for wbHst Ali Yard! was still at Balasore on his way towards Mnr* 
Shi^iel^d, Mir ^abib with his light Mabratta and Afghan cavalry swopped 
down on Katak, and kGled gbailh Abdus Subhab, who had been M there as 
Deputy Oovemor by All Tardi. ( See pp. 679*680 of the Beir, which also gives 
a good description of the Katak City). Tbe Mahrattas, it would seem, always 
moved with Gght and mobile cavalry, whilst Ali Yardl's army was not equally 
light or mobile. AU Yard! bad, therefore (despite the fact that best to 
Asafjab, he was the Bret General of the time in India) to encounter the 
imme difficulties in encountering Mabratta troops, that the British had in en- 
countering the Beers in the late SoOth African War. In the end, it is true, 
AG Yavdi triumphed, but the price that he had to pay for his apparent victory 
wae too much, nor did he survive it long enough to reap its benefit. 

i Di a fmaer part of tbe tout, he Is named ** Husain QuG |^an, ** which 
appears to be correct* (Gee Snr, Ycl. n, Fsrs. text, p. 496). Husuin QuG 
Simwas Naih mr De{rafy of Nairiddfji MuhUmm^ son-in-law of AG 

Yard! and Gcveriicr of Ohskla lulling (Daoca), induding Gilhat 

sad Chittogoiig. 

I Hawaii Mu^mad lliii was Govataor of Jahaugi^^ and slab held 
too pcartioGo of Gupronio IMwan of Bsa|^ nadir AH Yard! toe De- 
ptor IMwanihip bsiitg held % hasii FeUkir Ondir AMm* 



liing, to liiir 

toiSiifJttg, infused to ecmoliido mmf 

to%M ftOd drive oat Ibe 
toaeltevy iv<m Sbam SlbaQi Sa^dftr 

IpnM l^ib; and otkei!* A%!han Qonerals of Who^ doi^^ 

tli^ tiito feiiii^rociton, bad fiided wbii ifnf |iil& Oin. And, a« i 
master ol laot, ibeio Afidiaii Gonorak bad ^nod t$iao 

tFeOsonable comapoQ^ witb Mir Qabib abd 
ThOftO Afgbati 0enoialB, following tbe etample ^ Mtt^lafi SbftBi 
now broke ont into open revolt on the pretext of demand of 
pay. Mababftt jFang, having lost all conidenoe in them, paid 
them up, and diabauded them, ^bese raacbing Darbb&nga, after 
a short time, leagued amongst tbemselves in pursuance of designs 
of treachery, and made offers of service to Zainn-d-din Ahmad 
S^in. As Zainn-d-din S3^in was a friend soldiers, be bon* 
ciliated them, aooepted their offers of servioe with the approval of 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, and invited them to a Darhar, §]iam §ber 
Shan and Mui*ftd Sher |3^an with a oorps of Afi^ans arrived at 
hlijlpur, and encamped on the banks of the river. According to 
the order of Zaina<*d*dln Ahmad Shan, they left behind all their sol- 
diers, and crossing the river came to A^im&bid (Patna) attended 
only by three hundred cavalry, consisting of kinsmen and comrades 
who were all of one heart for the purpose of siting on Zainu- 
d-din Ahmad Gti obtaining an audience, they observed all 

the points of etiquette, and sat in the Qkihil satun Palace, ranged 
on the right and left of Zainu-d dln. Zainu-d-din Ahmad Q^in 
reclining against piUows on a Moanod, made polite enqui lies rcgi^- 
ing each. Mui^d Bber Cban, nephew of gham Shan, bnding 
Zainu-d-din off bis guard, pulled out a dagger from his waist, bit the 
latter so bard with it on tho stomach, that his intestines came put. 
By that single blow, Zainu-d-dln was killed.^ The traitors, Ijftinir 

gband. Deputy Dlwau of 8hufau4«d!B Rh&u ). (See Vol II, Pars, text, p. 
4SS). See note iemie. Ohin Bel, Pn death, whs etocoeeded in Ms ofiSoe by 
Bhiruu Butt, who afsitt was followed liy Eirat^h^md (son of Alarngh^d} aud 
by Umed Bai (See Seif). 

1 It would appear froin the aooount given in the Smm^LMidaM^rin (p, M$)^ 
alluded to before, that the Affban adherents of the late Mnstlfl Khin were 
in secret Ponspiracy vdth Mir Qabib, the inspiring geuios, and the gnldOt liiend 
and pMlosopher of the llahtmttiui, atM tbs^ in bonaeqnenoe of HIr 9aMbV 
iustiitailoni they had inieM^ 

A veiy luold aoeount of tldi tnijg^y ^ tk& 8eiru4>MnUM0Hn 
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lip tlimr eat down 2f«liia*d*dln*« eottiimioiilii looMl idl kti 

tretsmen and ^eots, imptiotd Hie Btgrnn ^ iritli lier dengbler end 
elao ^Skjl A.)^i&ftd. emepeoded the Qijl * lo e tripod with Mo 

head downwards, and by torturing him made him give up large 
treaenres, and slew him. Thpy oaiTied off the ladies of the Sarwa 
together with unmeroas treasures aa booty. And similarly, they 
swept the houses of other nobles of the City with the broom of 
rapine* These Bohilah Afgibans sacked the Oity and its suburbs, 
looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, and desolated a 
whole world. ^ A great consternation seised those regimis. Pro* 
tect me, 0 Lord, from the wickedness of infidels and from the 
wrath of Thine.” Sher Shin collecting one hundred ihou^ 

sand caralry and infantry was not contented with the subjuga* 
tion of Ai^lmibad, and he farther cherished risions of conquering 
Bengal Mahibat Jang, who was at this time encamped at Ami* 
niganj ^ on some important business oonneoted with the Mahratta 

(Pars, text, p. 559). Zalnn-d-ctui (sou-io-Iaw of All Yard! BJiSn and Qubad&r 
at Patna), wai holding a Jkirhar for the reception of the Darbhinsa Afghan 
Generals who were adherents and connexions of the late Moftafa Khan. The 
Dathar fnnotion was nearly over, and Zminn-d-dln Khan was handing betels 
with his own hand to the Chief Afgjpoi Generals, when one of these, Ahdiir 
Bashid ^an, whilsl reoemng a betel, treaoheroosly gare Zainn-d-dlo £||an a 
dagger-thrust in the Abdomen. This throst, howerer, was not quite effeotiye, as 
Abdor Rabid’s band faltered. Then another cowardly assassin, Morad gh^r 
^an, quickly ga?e another sword-ont to Zainn-d-din S^in, and instantly killed 
him. The Aff^ns shewed ferocious barbarities in their conduct towards the 
ladies and dbiildren of Zainn*d*dln*s honsehold. The 8eir (p. 551), notes 
oommenoemeot of Abmad ghah AbdaH’s invasions of India at this time. 

i Her name was Amena Begtm, She was a daughter of AH Yard!, and 
wife of Zainu-d-din jCh^ 

I The Qiji after all met with his desert, for his black ingratitade to his 
benefactor's (Qlinjan-d-dln loin's) memory, and for his dark treachery to* 
wards his benefactor’s son, Kawab Barfaras J^in. 

I See deeoription of this loot and oamage in the Ssir (pp. 550.561). 

Happening as it did towards the niiddle of the 18ik century, this faot 
would explain in a great measure the sstialliiess of Musalman popnlation in 
Behar, oompared with that in Northern Seagal and Bastem Bengal, whioh in 
modern times were never or seldom the soeaes of saek eamsge, which were 
immune from ICahcatta raids, and whkdi would, therefoes, naturaliy affbtd m 
asyktm for Hosalman refugees not only from the distnrbed parts of Wertsra 
and Southern Bengal, but also from B^tar* 

t The Ssir (Pers. text, p. 56$) states that at this time, which was towards 
tike month of wiatsr^ All Yatdi •n^ped lA Aapn^ 
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^ hoiM^^ d th# A%|ps8. IiiooiMqiMnioe, iiB in dflse^ 

if(^j seised him^ aed his fsmily somI Idedred* From exces* 
site dqpressioii and agoaj, he wanted to isolate himself fromaUin* 
tereop^se witii tiie world, and to abandon the City with its Bisir 
to (^6 Itahmtta freebooters. His generals employing ? anons 
oonsolatioQS and aesnranoes recited passages inculcating fortitude, 
and tied the girdle of oonrsge in pursuit of revenge in the waist 
their hearts. But when for accomplishing this avenging missiont 
they applied for the payment of the soldiers, Mahhbat Jang plead- 
ed he had no money. Then Nawdsigh Muhammad ghshimat 
Jang, standing surety for the expenses of the soldiery, paid to the 
soldiers eighty lak$ of rupees in cash from his own treasury, and 
made them agree to undertake the avenging expedition. Mahd- 
hat Jang, being somewhat now relieved from anxiety, left Kawg- 
sigh Muhammad Shin ghabdmat Jang at Murshidgbid, and him- 
self marched to Afimib&d with a large army. ^ Mir Babib, at 
the instigation of Shsm with hordes of Mahratia free- 

booters, pursued Mahdhat Jang from the rear, tracking jungles 
and setting fire, right and left, to the villages, with their grana- 
ries. Mir ^abib looted Mahibat Jang’s baggages and tents, and 
did not allow Mahdbat Jang^s army a breathing interval either for 
sleep or for food, nor suffered a single day to pass without skir- 

to march out againtt the Kahrattaa under Uxr ^ablb and Janoji. There in 
camp, All Yard! reoeieed thie terrible news of the slaughter of hia son>in4aw, 
and of the impriionment of hia brother and daughter and grand-children. 
He anmmoned hia officers to a JDortor, and broke to them the news of the 
great calamity in the following adlemn atrain Gentlemen, a stone has fal- 
len on me, and that, too, a hoary one ; my aon-in-law haa been killed, and my 
brother aud ohlldren are in the disgrace of oaptnre. Life is now a trash to 
mes X hare resolred to MU and to be killed. What is your intentioii, gentle- 
men f Who amongst yon, my ccnnrades andfiiends, shall join me in my aveng- 
ing expedition f All who were present cheerfully rewKmded to Alt Yardi 
S^&n*a appeal, and reaolTed to fight and fait with him. 

1 The aooonnt in the Bek (p. fififi), shews that M!r Babih with his Kahratta 
firienda opposad Ineffectually Ali Yardfa march on the hanke of the Qhanipaiia- 
gar stream, and then dlapereed to the jungles, whilst Alt Yard! moved on to 
the Ifonghyr Fort, where he halted eome days. Then Bijah ffntidar fl^ngh, 
Zamlttdir of Tikari, and Kamgar Khtn Mmn, !2am!ndar et Tirhnt, came to 
pay homage to AH Yard!. A saiii^ Haulana M!r Hobarnmnd Al}, flao fiaited 
Ali Yardi at lAla tSam at llo^^ 
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wM sWot^i aitd Ultlbv At 

BaikftBiptr ^ an nng^ took pli^ #ittL tlio army ot 8k^ 
g^er l^§n. B^ak Snodar Singli, ZaiaMdSr of Il'ilcar!, irilk 
powerful corps, joined Aii Vardi. And wken on koth sides, tie 
fire of slangkter flared up, the army of Maki*atl^ froekodters, 
like the shadow, always followed Mahfihat Jang^s army, attaelced 
its rear. Mj^j^ troops from front and Mahratta freebootma 
from the rear attacked and hemmed in the army of Mah&bat 
Jang. The heroes of MahSbat Jang^s army, pereeiring the 
approaching inrnsh of calamity towards them from both sidea^ 
prepared to die hard, and fought despemtely. In that victory 
lies with God, by a stroke of good lack, Sham gher lOlin, SardSr 
Qjan, Murad gher Qan, and other Af|^n Generals were 
hit by bullets of guns, in retribution for their disloyalty, and 
were killed, whilst other Afghan troops cowardly fled. The sol- 
diers of Mahabat Jang, by brave onslaughts, rented the enemy^S 
army, charging them with swords, spears, arrows, muskets and 
rockets, killed those wretches, and raised hecatombs of the 
stain. The Mahratta army, on seeing All Vardi’s glorious vic- 
tory, retreated, and dispersed like the constellation of the bear. 
Mahabat Jang after prostrating himself in thanksgiving to God, 
triumphantly entered Azlmabad, and rescuing the family and 
children of Zainu-d-din Ahmad gb an and Q6j! Ahmad from the 
rack of those outragers of honour, captured the wives and daughters 
of those treacherous wretches. 

Time itself with the sword in hand is always after retribution ; 

What need is there for anyone to seek for retaliation F 

Nawab Mah&bat Jang, shewing oonsiderateness, ^ paid travel* 

I The BHr (p. 667), which givM a very lucid aeoouitt of this battle, states 
that Ml Vardi who in generalship was neat only to Asaf Jah, took np a posi- 
tion on an isle, in front of Barb, having on one side the river Ganges and on 
another the old bed of the same river. This place is called in the Cstr ** Barai 
Ban!,” 4 kroh to the west of Barb, on the side of the river Ganges. 

It would also appear from the fifsir (p/5S6), that Mir $ablb and the Mah- 
rattae held a conferenoe with the rebelS) gher j^in and Sardar 

I3|iu, in orto to oemoert measnres for attacking All Yard! Kl^ftn. The 
Afghans and If ahratths undOr Mir Mablb now mada a oommon oanse s^inst 
AH Vardi who, however, gushingly defeated both, oW^ to his superior 
generalship (Bee Beif p. 686). 

' t It reflects credit on All Vardi that he treated hoaoiiiwbly tlm wOm 
and uhildren of 8|nm flkor and other Af|Kans. He not only generously 
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vdqMiiiM to tlio hSm^ olid idlolrod ^titoni to; dj^pl^ 

iLotumtoUjr to Birbbiiigi, ood foQoivied t)io ofiogo 1^ 

d0(>(!« ** ilppointiiig Sir&jii*d*44alolit aon of 2Edxiii«d*dlfi AlttlHo^ 
dllii, to lie ^iibodir of A0miby» in otuioeaeion to bk 
•Ad le&Tini^ R^oh Jonoki R&m m 8irSjn*d«dankh*8 Deputj tbdrei 
and Bnkhing the administrative arrangements of tihat 
Mah&lbat Jang returned to Bengal, in order to drive out ibe. 
Mahratta freebooters. 

About this time, the office of ?aujd&r of the tract of EWhlslij 
was vacant, owing to the flight to the Imperial Capital of thwi 
ISb&n Bah&dur,^ son of Nawftb Saif Qiaxu Ali Yard! Sbtn Oan«; 
f erred the above Fanjdlirship on Said Ahmad Sbdn ^ulat Jang,; 
in whose heart ambition for the N%&mat of Bengal lurked, and in 
whose head visions of ruling over Bengal eiasted. At the time 
when Mah&bat Jang was engaged in fighting with 
Sbaei Sir&ju-d-danlah shewed his temper to Kawftb Izasn-d- 
daulali At&n blah £bdo S&bit Jang, a 8on*in-law of Q&ji Ahmad, 
who held the office of Fanjd&rof Akbarnagar (Bajmahal). Know- 
ing Atan-l-lah Sb&n • to be brave and popular with the army, and. 
ambitious and sonnd^headed, Six^ju-d-daulah set to work his ruu^ 
and plying AH Yaifli Kb^ with his suspicions gained over the 
latter, and induced him to send a message to A|Aa4-lah to quit the 
country, or else to prepare for death. The aforesaid Kb&iif after 

finrgsve them, and set them at liberty, bnt bestowed properties at Darbhingi 
lor tbeir maintenaaoe. (See p. 670, Seir), He never addressed the Afghan ladies 
ezoept as * Madams ’ or * Bibia* He stadionsly maintained the sanctity of their 
■eolnsion, and this, too, aftw the gross provocation he had received at the 
hands of ghnni ghnr Khin and other Afghans. All YardPs chivalry towards 
women seems to have been remarkable, and his forbearance after victory is 
also oommendable. A vaulting ambition that faltered not to break all ties 
of gratitude, not scrupled to use all weapons of treachery in the reaiisatkn 
of that ambition— oasts a dark and sombre hno on his otherwise great and 
roimarkablo personality. 

I His name was IPahhm-d-dln Husain fian. He succeeded his father, 
Nawab Saif S***. k the Faujdirship of Purniah. Ali Vardt a^n got him 
dlsmisied, and kept him under sttrveillanoe for m>me time at MnrghidlbAd. 
Through the help of Mir Bsbib and his Mahrattas, Fayjru-d.diu managed to 
make good his esdape io Helhi, where he died after a short time, (See Mr, 
Vet It, p, 682, Pers, text). 

> He WM a ton4n-law of Ijkli Ahmad, brother of AE VardiSA««»» Is 
was Fauidar of Bajmahal or Akbarnagar during AE VardPi 

46 
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Oghiing B(>me ime in seU-defan^ fetont at length for the Im- 
perial Capital, I’emained in the eompanj of Nawah Vazlru-l-ianlk 
l^afdar Jang,^ and then joining Rajah hTnl Efti % the Bohilla 
Afghan war was killed at Farrnkb&bSd. 

As in consequence of the insnmction at A^imabid, the Mah* 
ratta freebooters had taken possession of the $ubah of Orissa, 
Mahabat Jang, not halting in Bengal, set oat for that l^hbah» Ex- 
pelling the Mahratta freebooters from that l^hbah, Mahabat Jang 
put to death Sy5d Nhr, Sarftndaz BlSn, and other oMcers, who were 
adherents of the Mahratta freebooters, and who were entrenched 
in the foii of Barahbati, by drawing them out of their entrenched 
position by use of diplomatic assurances. ‘ And capturing the 
horses and armaments of their comrades, and expelling them all 
from Katak, Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal. 

As Mir ^ablb was the root of all the mischiefs and troubles, 
Mah&bat Jang hatched a plan for his destruction. He sent to his 
name a letter, purporting falsely to be a reply to his message, to the 
following effect : “ The letter sent by yon has been received ; what 

you hare written in respect of your plan to extirpate the Mah- 
ratta freebooters, has met with my approval. It is a very good 
idea : you from that side, and I from this side, will be on the alert 
and wait. By every means possible, try and induce them to come 
this side, and then what is now in the minds of u8 both will come 
to pass.** Mahabat Jang sent this message through a courier, in- 

1 $afdar Jang was appointed ^abadar of Onde by Emperor Habsunaad 
Shah, and in the reign of Emperor Al^mad §h4h became Chief Vixier of the 
Empire, on the death of Qamm-d-din Khin. At this time, Atmad Sh*h 
Abd|hli invaded India several times, and the Bohilla Afgitans of Farmlihibtd 
and Morad&bad became a power in the land. Safdar Jang appointed as his 
Bepnty in Onde a Kyet, named Bajah Nnl Bai. (See Siim-UMutal^mnf Vol. 
H, Pets, text, pp. 874-876], 

A Bftjah Nnl Bai was a Kyesth, At first he Was an obsonre servant of 
Nawab-Vixier ^afdar Jang, but snbseqnently rose to the office of Deputy IJuba- 
dar of Onde nnder the latter. He resided at Kanaoj, twenty hroh from Far- 
ml^abid, the Bohilla stronghold . Nnl Bai Untreated the BoUillss of Far- 
who combined and attacked Nnl Bai who was killed. Afsan-l-lah 
^an (soB-m-law of flsji Atmad) who fought in this war on the side of. Nnl 
Bai, was also killed. The reinforcements sent by Nawab- Visier ^afdar Jang 
to snpport his Deputy in Oude, Nnl Bai, were also routed by the BohlUas. 
(See Vol II, p. 876, Pers. text). 

' I See the aoconiit of the capture of the Fort cl Bsrabatl in dstr, Yol, IX^ 
p, 678 , Pens# text* 



«lmottng tb« lii^ier to a mtoi that 

intoroapted by the Mahrattaa aad the lettor might fall iato 
handfl. Tide tun pi’or^ a complete i suooesf, and the Vahvattoi 
anapeotiag Mu' J^abib slew hm 

Jo sum ap, for twelve long years the fires of war and slaughter 
kiudled between the Mahrattas and Mahftbat Jang, and the Mah* 
rattas did not retire without levying the Qh^^tUh, And owing to 
]^aji ^d Zainu-d*d1n Ahmad £h^u having falleOy the 

power of MahAbat Jang was weakened, whilst old age and infiim* 
iiy told on his physical vigour. Of necessity, in view of expo* 
dieuey, and in compliance with the entreaties of KawA;si^ Mnham* 
mad S}^An Sbehlmat Jang, Mahabat Jang at last conclnded a 
peace with the Mahratta freebooters, agreeing to pay the latter 
for the three ^ubabs, and through the medium of Maflihu* 
d*dLu Muhammad nephew of Mir J^abib, and $adru4*9aq 

SbAu, fixed the basis for the terms of peace and the settlement of 
the CS^uth* In lieu of the payment of the Qj^utk^ he assigned the 
revenue of ^fihah of Orissa to the Mahrattas, and appointed Sadru* 
l-9aq to be its Administrator and Oovernor. ’ After settling this 
important a&ir with the Mahrattas, Mahibat Jang regained peace 

i Mir 9abib, tbs inapirsnx gsniiu of the Mahrattas, and their * guide, friend, 
and philosopher * for over a deoade, — was at last butchered by Jaaoji, son of 
Eaghoji Bhosla, Bat after all, howevw blameless his initial motive might 
be, it oannot be denied that be met with his desert for his narrow-minded 
imprudence in fraternising with the Mahratta freebooters, regardless of all 
religiotia and national ties. The account as to how Mir Msbib was inveigled 
into a house by Jaaoji, and there treacherously murdered iu 1166 A.H., is 
detailed iu the detr, Voi,II, p. 596, Fers. text. The 6eir (p. 692), also states 
that after a treaty of peace was concluded between Mahabat Jang and 
the Mahrattas, Mir 9abib ruled over Orissa as Governor, on behalf of 
Mahabat Jang, whilst a Mahratta contingent of troops under a Mahratta 
ofboer was stationsd at Katak. Mir l^bib was suoceeded in the ofBloe of 
Governor by MasUhu-d-din Mnhaumiad ^an, who, however, enjoyed less 
prestige, and regarded himself as a servant of the Mahrattas (5st>, p. 598, 
II, Pers. text. 

6 There is some difierence between the account here and the aooount in the 
dsir. From 6str*s account (p. 593), it would appear Mir Mabib was the first 
person who held the office that is assigned to ^adra-l-Hlaq in the text, after 
the oonoluiipn of the peace. The details of this treaty of i^ace in 1165 A.M 
are given in the Mr (pp. 590*591). The Bek states that overtures for peace 
came from the side of the Mahrattas (represented by Mir l;^ab!b) who had 
first been defeated again in 1164 A.H. at Mednipur. As Mahabat Jang was 
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0 t tarndf Mid took to tr&TeUing and hantixig. After raling lor 
yearia, lie died of drojpey on Saturday, Wi Ba jab, 1169 
AuHv, corxeepondiiif to the second year of the accession of Em- 
peror Alamgir II, and was buried in the Bbusb Big|i« ^ Sirftju-d- 
daidah, who was his heir, then mounted the mamad of Ni^itnat. 

u6ir 75 yem old, and phjsioal ailment and infinnlty bad seised him, and a« 
the war between him and Mahrattas bad been protracted to ten years, and as 
the chief Afj^an pillars of his State had revolted against him, and as the peo- 
ple had suffered iudesoribable miseries daring this long struggle, Mabibat Jang 
accepted the overtares of peace, which was conolnded through the interven- 
tion of Miraa ^alih (on behalf of Mir Habib and the Mahrattas) and Mir 
Jafar (on behalf of Mahabat Juig)« The terms of peace were : (1). Mir 
Habib becoming a servant of Mahabat Jang shonld on behalf of the latter 
rule as Depnty Governor over Orisaa. (2). The revenue of Orissa shonld be 
assigned by Mir Hsbib for the pay ol Bagboji Bhosla’s Mahratta army of 
ooonpaMon. (8). That over and above tiie refenoee of Orissa, twelve lake of 
rapees shonld be ann sally paid by Mir Hidub to Baghoji Bhoslah (presumably 
from the revennes of other provinoee), on oondition that Bagboji’s troops shonld 
not raid the dominkmi of Mahabat Jang. (4). The river Snoamnkhia (or 
Snbamarikha) near Jahisar (Jalasore), was to form the demarcation-line of the 
boundaries of Orissa and Bengal $ Mednipor at this time being separated from 
Orissa and annexed to Bmigsl. 

.1 The author of the Bstr (who was a connexion of Mshibat Jang) praises 
up the memory of Mahihat Jang. (See Beir, Vol. II, pp. 609*611). He states 
that Mahabat Jang abstained from pleaenres, was regular in his prayers, 
absteinkiits in habits, and methodic in bostness. He slept little, and passed 
inost of his time in attending to State affairs, or in the company of sohoiars 
and sonants whom he held in high esteem. He had only one wife, to whom 
he wnh greatly devoted. He was a splendid general and a far-sighted 
statesman. When Mofijlfi ]^u, his Af|j|an GeiMral, and hiS relstives, 
Sbahamat Jang and i^nlat Jang used to press Mah&bat Jang to ffgbt and 
drive Out the English from Calcutta, Mabibat Jang used to reply : ** Mnsfafi 
Kh&n is a military man, and therefore he is always eager for war, that 1 may 
be oonstautly in need of his services. What e?il have the English done to 
me, that I should wish evil to them P The (Mahratta) fire on laud is not yet 
extingnished ; and if the 6re is exteuded to the sea, who will quench it P ** 
(dsfr, p. 61 1, Yol. II, Pers. text ) . Despite the 9eit^$ panegyric, it seems to me 
that All Yardi most forfeit his claim to be regarded as a far-sighted statesman, 
in view of the fact that his treacherous and violent oouduot towards his past 
masters and benefaetors inangurated in Bengal an era of violent treachery 
and serions disintegratioii, and that his example quickly reacted on others who 
pdid him and his gran^nm back in the same coin. In this connection, one 
may read an interestiiig old little wdric in Persian, called IhraH-Afhth Bafr 
(meaning % Moral for people with epm*) each sentence of which eontaiiiB 



mgAUAT OF NAklB SmJLJXT-D-DAVltm 
Wbm AU Varfi lEbln Mahibai Jmtg paaaed to ilia ra- 

gkmA 49i«nittyt Nuirftb s^n of 

J4mi^ Sbia Hiiibat Jmg^ wad xnatemol gmodson of AE Tavdl* 
who from before hud lipcm deckred heuvapperent by AH Terdl 
md whom All VoNH £bio had in hie IMo-^me placed o& 
tibe oashmn of the eaid to whom All Yardl with all the 

fnmdees of the ooort h$iA paid homage and offered presesita-^ae* 
oended the m(unad of ikp rnlemhip over Bengal, Behar, and Orieaa 
Sirftjn*d*»danlflih eehibittd ineolenoe and arrogance, which are the 
worst of atk*ibntes, an^ are displeasing to God. At that time, 
owing to certain reeaooe, GHasiti Begam, widow of Naw&sifh 
Ahmad Sh&o Sh*hamat Jang, who resided at MatSjhll, resolving 
to oppose Siraja^d-danlaii, appointed Mir Naxar All, who was her 
servant and was bontid to her by ties of vaiions favours and obU« 
gations, to be the commander of her vanguard, and Naw&b Balrftm 
Sb&a to be generalissimo of her army. Then the BSgam of 
Mah&bat Jang, and Jagat Set, as an emissary of Sir&jn-d^anlah, 
went to GhasitI Begam and gave her assurances ; and so the latter 
reEwined from hostility, whilst Na^ All ffed, and Bairim S^an 
kddng refnge with one of the generals fell into disgrace. Sirijn- 
d*daulah’B army arriving oaptoed Ghasiti Begam, together With 
all her effects. The Begam saw what she had never seen, and heard 
what fhe had never heard. Siraju-d-daulah’s army rased to the 
ground her buildings and her palace, and unearthing her buried 
treasures oarried them to Mansilzganj. Owing to Biriiju<4*dau-' 
lah*s harshness of temper and indulgence in violent langnage, 
fear and terror had settled on the hearts of everyone to such an 
extent, that no one amongst the genei'als of the army or the 
noblemen of the City was free from anxiety. Amongst his of^oers, 
whoever went to wait on Siraju-d-danlah despaired of life and 
honour, end whoever returned without being disgraced and ill* 
treated offered thanks to God. Sir&ju-d-daulah treated all the 
sobbmenand generals of Mahibat Jang with ridicule and drollery, 
and bestowed on each some contemptuous niok*name that ill-suited 
any of them, ^ And whatever harsh expressions and abusive 

letters which added give 1 tIO 1 (the date of Sirija-d-danlah’s mmder by Mir 
llfsr end his sea Miraa}* The Xbrat seems to have beea written by some 
idheteiit d Mawab Hsrferst 

I The 0eir (Tel E, p dblh swaHons that Sirija-d-danlah, cm soooesieii, sp* 
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epithets oame to his Hps^ 6irSju«d-dMikh attered them unhesita- 
tingly in the face of eveiyone, and »p one had the boldness to 
breathe freely in his presenoe. Appointing a Eyeth, named Mo- 
hanlal, to be the minister and controller of all affairs, SirSjn-d- 
danlah bestowed on him the title of Mahirajah Mohnnlal ^ Bahft- 
dnr, gave him a large bodyguard of cavalry and infantry, and 
ordered all his generals and nobles to pay respect to him. All did 
so, except Mir Muhammad Jafar Sh&n, u brother-in-law of Kawib 
Mah&bat Jang, and the generalissimo of the army, who refused to 
pay respect to Mohaulal, and for some time ceased to pay respect 
even to Siiaju-d-daulah. But^B&jah Mohanlal, coiling himself 
round the brain and skin of Sirajn-d-daulah, forgot himself so far 
that he fancied nobody else existed, appointed his own kith and 
kin to posts connected with the Crown-Domains and also to other 
revenue offices, and dismissed the old officers. For instance, E&jah 
Mohanlal sent a message to Naw&b ^ul&m Husain £b&n Bahft- 
dur ^ that if he accepted a pay of Rs. 200 a month, he might 
stay on, otherwise he should quit the country. The latter, 
of necessity, on the plea of visiting the Kahah, set out for 
Hbgli. 

Inasmuch as before Mah&bat Jang^s death, in the beginning of 
that year, on the 13th of Rablu-l-Awal, Kawab Nawasigb Abm- 
mad Sh&h&mat Jang, ^who held the office of Diw&o of Ben- 

pointed a Kyeth named Mohanlal as his Sapreme Diwan. This elevation of 
an obscure Hindu to the highest oiril appointment naturally caused great 
offence to the old nobility, and especially to Mir Jlfar, who conspired with 
other officers of the late Mahabat Jang in order to bring about a Revolution 
to destroy Siriju-d-daulah’s power, and to place himself on the uiosnad of 
Bengal. 

1 The Seivt the and the Riyaz all condemn Siriju-d- 

daulah for appointing this obscure and insolent Hindu, Mohanlal, as his Bup- 
reme Minister, and mention the disgust it caused amongst the old nobility, 
who chafed under this indignity, and were therefore ansious to throw 
Biitju-d'^daulah’s yoke. (See I6raf-f-ilrbah-t-Bafr, p. S6, SStn»-i.Jfae«|& 0 rtii 
p. 621, Vol. TI.) 

' 2 He was author of the splendid Persian History of India entitled Bsira-l- 
Jfufal&erffi. He was a partisan of Mir Jafar snd the Hnglish Bast India Com- 
pany. Sirt]u-d-daulah had ordered bis banishment from the country. 

2 He held the office of Deputy Governor of Jabangimsgmr (Daooa) under 
All Yardi whose son-in-law he was. He also held nominally the office 
of Diwin ^ Bengal, though the praotioal work of Dlwau was aetually per- 
formed by Hindu Depui^ Biwans. fihahatnat Jang had also at Jihaaglrnaiar 
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of ^aliimi^ Jang, Oft |)lda tkal he should rendor op his aecounta. 
Although R&jballah haM to pay np some cash and to oom- 
promise the denmftds, SirSift-d-deftlah did »ot coiiseftt, andhept 
him under stirTeillahoe*^ Bajballah sent his family and duldren 
to Calcutta, to take shelter with the English. Sir&ju-d-daulah 
desired to arrest Bajballah’s family also, and ordered Rijah Ram^ 
head of his spies, to proceed to Calcutta, arrest Rajhallab’s 
family, and bring them over. Mah&bat Jang, whilst on siok« 
bed, had dissuaded Sir&ju-d-daulah, and directed him to post- 
pone the matter, and urged that after reooyery he (Mahibat 

a Deputy Diwan in the person of RajbsUab, in respect of the ph akla of Jahaii* 
girnagar or Dacca, of which he (Sbahamat Jang) was Deputy Qovernor. 

1 The Seir, the and the Htyas mention that the new 

Kawab, Sirija-d-danlah, inangnrated his regime by (1) the plunder of GHasiti 
Begam, (2) the dismissal of HIr Jafar and the appointment of a Hindu, Mohan* 
lal, as the Snpreme Minister, d;o., (3) imprisonment of Kijballab, (4) the con- 
quest of Calcntta, and (6) conquest of Purnxah. When dispassionately viewed, 
the partionlar measures noted aho^e (excepting one, namely the appointment 
of Mohanlal) do not appear to have been nnjustihed, thoogfa they were 
impolitic. Qbasiti Begam bad no right to take away and appropriate the 
State treasnres held in tmst by her late husband, ghahamat Jang, Al! Tardi’s 
Diwan, and Siriju*d-danlab who had lawfully succeeded AK Vardi was, there- 
fore, justified in recovering them from her. Mir Jafar bad proved unfaithful 
and treaoherons even in the lifetime of All Yardi @iu in the struggle 
with the Mahrattas (See the 8eir) j and Sirlju-d-daulah was, therefore, not 
unjustified in suspecting him and dismissing him from the responsible offloe 
of generalissimo of the army. Kajhallab’s surveillance was a necessazy 
political measure, as this crafty man, the Deputy Diwan or Peghkar of 
Jahangiraagar or Dacca under the late ^ahimat Jang (Deputy Governor of 
Dacca) bad failed to render his accounts, and as Siraju-d-daulah had reasons 
to believe be (Bijbailab) bad misappropriated a large part of the Public Fends 
in his charge* And when Bijballab’s son, Kighan Das, fled with the State 
treasures to Oaleutta, the Nawib was obliged to advance against Oalcnttn, to 
recover the State treasnres and ohastise his rebel subject, Kighau Das, though 
had Sirajn<d-dualah been lees impulsive and more prudent* it is possible he 
might have ^ected his object by opening diplomatic correspondence with the 
Suglish* But it must be remembered the Nawab was yet quite a boy, and 
had no good or reliable advisers about him. As for the conquest of Pumlahi 
it was a iieeesiuury political measure in self-defence, as ^jaukat Jang, at Mir 
Jafar** lustigatiou, bad publicly avowed ids pretenaicas to the gedi of Bengal* 
The only unwise measure was the elevation of an obscure Emdu, itamed 
MohaidsI* to ihe higheet civil State office. This measure caused great disgust 
tq Mm did aobSBiy, who olmfed under the insoleaiM of thin 
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anmtiioQ ihm. ki iliit iim; jSii^ti4<^ 
fti^nlab fl^md !Rft}&Ii R&mi bead of his spies, to proceed to OaU 
oaita ai&d arrest and brinsr over Bijbailab^s familj and obildreti, 
and himself in the month of Sh&h&n, on the plea of touring, pro* 
Deeded towards Akbamagar (Eftjmahal). Whilst Siraja*d«danlab 
reaching Bdnabp^ had encamped on the bank of the river K&ti* 
pftnl, he received news that the Br^glish Chiefs in Calcutta had 
offered opposition, and prevented the arrest of Edjbailab*B family 
and children. On the very receipt of this news, the fire of Sir! jn* 
d*daulah’B rage kindled, and he summoned the officers of his 
army, and said .* ** 1 intend proceeding on an expedition against 
Oalontta. It is necessary that none of yon should go back to 
Mnrihidibid, but that all shonld proceed straight from here to 
Qhcinakhali and encamp there.” Next morning, setting out, 
Sir&ju-d-daalab reached Qh^inakbal!, and from there proceeding by 
forced marches invaded Calcutta. In the month of Rain|&n, fight* 
ing with the Bn^ish, Sirfijn-d-daulah became viotorions and trium* 
pbant, and the English Chiefs embarking on a boat fled. Sweeping 
the town of Calcutta with the broom of plunder* and naming it 
Alinagar, Sir§ju*d*danlab left Rijah Manikofiand with a large 
detachment as Governor of Calcntta. Posting strong garrisons at 
Makhfiah and Bajbajia (Budge-Budge) and other fords for the 
crossing and passage of English ships, Siraju-d-dualah at the end 
of the above month returned to Murshid&bftd. 

^ulat Jang, Faujdfir of Purniah, that yemr, previous to Mahi* 
bat Jang's death, in the month of Jam&di4-Awil, had died, and 

i Both the Heir and the IhraUi-Arhah-uBarr giee his name as Mr. Drake, 
i That 8irftja*d*daaUh plandered CeloiiHa, is alto mentioned in the Ihrat- 
i-Airbab4-Bafrt (p* 2^), es w^l u in the Heir (p. 622, Tol. H); hnt none ol 
these more or loM oontemporary Moeiilman acoonnts make any mention of 
Mm * Black Hole ’ incident, generally aasooiated with Sirajii*d*danlah*s con- 
quest of Calcutta. 

The Heir states that Mr. Drake, the EngUah Chief in Calcutta, with a small 
nnmbsr of Bn|^lish officers fled on a ship, whilst other Bnglisb residents re^ 
mained behind in Oalontta, and fought to the last, so long as their powder and 
shot were not esl^ansted/ Many of the Bngltsh fell in this fight, whilst a 
nnffllier of their comrades were captured. In this oonneetma, the Heir also 
mentions the fact that sooie BngUah ladiee who were oaptnied in this fight 
were weU-treated hf a MnhaouaadHn nebleiOM, Mina Amir Beg, who escorted 
them hononfably to Mr. Dfalm*s ship and rsoeired Mr. Drake's and othsir 
Bnglish ofliosie' thanks for his hamaae and ohIvalfeBs oondnot» ^Bee Hsir, 
Tifi,lI,p.6»»Peii.text)« 
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9momi$^ tus U&m. At tiik Usm, Sirlj|L4<aMibA diuiMi^vl^ 

4ui{kim§j^kftt JfMi9dmi«40d^«i«Ten 

refiliad ; “ Ym mlord of lilureo ^dbah* (ProTanm), ifhifad 
I ftm ill this md m content wiA n bit of breed. 

Jfoir it does not l^mme joorbigbiMipiraticnitoeettlie teotb^ 
joor nvarice on this bit of bread* ” Sirftjn-d*daiUah| on fpooigik of 

1 Tbe sososst in the 8mr (Fen. text. ToL 11* fp. 094489), is^nite UBee- 
«i»t, and Is move niislilek m its entbor mtm ettaohed at tbe <hne as a€faiaf 
4diiwir ip ibaaHt Jaag. It would appear from the Mr that Itir ^afar, la 
poreosape pf hit oons{HraB]r to effect « Berolotlpo, had irrltten a letter to 
Oheokit 7aiig rei|aettfng the latter to place hhatelf at the head of the reeo- 
latioaaf^ party in riew of the pro^peot of toooeedung to the Jfoiiefhi ef Ben* 
gal. gbaohit Jang went a raia fool, and on receipt of Mir Jafar^t letter he 
opealy talked in Dortor of hit wildamhitioa to extend hit empire 4a ^haani 
and Kpadahar, and toconqaer Bengal. Slrlja-d^danlah hearing of the dlslpf* 
altj that waa hrewing in the Poraiah Cpart, deputed Bal Bat Behary (a tea 
of Rijah Janoki Bam and brother of Dalah Bam) to Paraiah, with a letter to 
^aakit Jang, calling apon the latter to make orer the Jop^t of Qpadwacah 
and Btntagar (whioh pertained to the Bengal Niaamat) to Bai Bat lehary. 
SHieii tbit letter wtt reoeired, the aathor of the Bmt (who was then fliiaiikit 
Jang*! ptineipal adviter) being oontolted adrited gbeakit Jang to te p i po r it i ! , 
to treat Bai Bat Behary with outward oonrtety, to mohiHte troopt, and to past 
in this wite till the rainy aeaton waa over, when it wat expected by the 
author of the Mr (who ai^ieart tohaeebeen in the oonfideaoe of the Bnglithj 
the Engifih would alto fight igaintt IMrijB4*daulah and that then SbsidDit 
Jang*i turn would Oomt to join the wiaaiag parly^ However that may bet 
Sbankit dad not adopt the above advioe, and tent an intolent repiy to Birajs- 
d-daslah, adding that ha ( IQtank&t Jang) had received mnad of the MMddri 
of Bengal, Behar, and Ontta, that Siriju4-daulah had forfeited hit head hy 
hit dltloyal^i hut that as an act of graoe he would be permitted to settle 
down quietly in tome oomer of Jahangir nigir or Daooa. Str&ju-d-danlah 
answered the above iutcdeat reply by at onoe advanoing wilh hit army to 
Maaihari, together with hit Diwan Mohanlal. Bamnarain from Patna wna 
alto Qcdertdto joinBIfijB-d-daalah with the Patnaarmy. In this battle which 
took plaoe between MaaBiari and Hawahganj, ghaukat Jang waa kiBed, 
throagh hit foBy in leariag hit entrenehtd position and matching thronid^ 
marshy swaiapa. Biiiju-d^aalah appoiated Mohanlal to the oMoe of Pap}- 
darof Piifniah,andthelatterlefthitaoaatI>6paty9si4d«r there. 

X hate gCvea the i^mte detect from the Mr, in ordar to shew that the war 
with ymi^hit Jang waa att of 8itiju-d4an]ah*t Mkiag, that B faamAm 
part «f the oeatpimcy halehed by Mir Jate* ia order to bring about a revs- 
lutloa U deoticy lUfldeA^aulah^tauthttity, sad that Bir&ju-d-daalah had as 
idtiisaatite but to fight la a^-defettoa« 

47 
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thin reply, which did not satisfy hig design8» ' despatched Diwin 
Mohanlal, together with other Generals sneh as Dost IItL(|iaminad 
S^an/ghai|^ Din Mn^Aiumad, Mir Mabammad, and 7afar Shin, 
Ac., with a large army, to fight with giankit Jang ; and he also 
wrote to RimnarSin, the gubahdSr of A|!inibid, to march quickly 
to Pnmiah. From the other side, gfeaukit Jang detailed for 
fightingShai]^ Jahin Yar and Kirgu^ir Slin, the generalissimo, 
and Mir Mnrad A)! and others, and stibseqaently he himself set out 
and assaulting and sacking and burning Haiatpiirgolah returned 
to Pumlab. On arrival at Manibari, 8ir&ju-d-daulah*B army 
encamped, whilst gbaukat Jang’s army at a distance of one 
KaroK at Nawabganj entrencHed itself. On the next day, gjbau- 
kit Jang also arrived and joined his army ; and on the same 
day, Rijah Ramnarain, the Subabdir of A^lmabad, with his 
contingent of troops, joined Siriju-d-daulah’s army. On the 
morning of the following day, Rijah Mobanlal advanced with his 
force in order to fight, and unfurled his flag carrying the ensignia 
of the Mahl Order which he held. Sbaukit Jang, on seeing the 
ensignia of the M&hi Order, fancied that Siraju-d-daulah himself 
had joined his army, and was marching up for fight, and so ghau- 
kit Jang advanced also with his army, ghaikh Jahin Tir dis- 
suaded ghaukat Jang, saying : — “ To-dsy the moment for fighting 
is not auspicious, if it pleases God, to-morrow early iu the morn- 
ing we shall fight, and whatever is decreed by Providence shall 
take place.” gh^tikiat Jang, paying no heed to this dissuasion, 
marched up to the battle-field. ghai|^ Jabgn Yar was also obli- 
ged to advance with his corps, and whilst fighting bravely he 
received a gun-shot, Shail^ Abdu-r Ra^ld, his brother, and 
gl^aiUb Qudratu-l-lab, his son-in-law, together with gfeaikh 
Jhahan Yar, his nephew, as well as his other kinsmen were slain 
ou the battle-field, and earned present and future glory* At this 
time of strife, a sword fell on the neck of the horse of ghsikb 
JahfinYir, and out asunder its rein, and the horse furiously gal- 
lopped away with its rider from the field* As he had already 
received several mortal wounds, by the time of his arrival at Bir- 
nagar, he expired. At that crisis, g|;auk&t Jang, himself joining 
in the fight, advanced, discharging arrows, and came in i^nt of 
Dost Muhammad S3^&n. The aforesaid fiban said, “ Come on my 
elephant, as yon will find security then.” ghnnkit Jang not con- 
denting fixed a sharp arrow in hid teetli, and shattered his front- 



tooth. At thifitimo, besides two horsemen, oneofwhbni was 

no one eke wee with gh^^bSt Jan|^, 9^blb Big; dkinOiilit- 
itig from hie horse stood in front of his elephant on the As 
deoneed bj fate, a ballet from the gun of a servant of Dost 
nUMi hit gb^^hht Jang on the forehead, and the bird of his 
soul flew away, and nestled ou the branches of annihilation. And 
Kirgtlsftr 'Sh&nt the generalissimo Babidur Narnnti, ANI 

Turib Kbin, Murad Shei* nephew of gh^ilb Jabin-T&r, 

ShniUl Mnr&d Ali, disciple of NawSb Saif IQban, Mir SuH&n 
Sllial!!, the archer, liohi Singh SQzUrl, and Mir Jafaru4»jo, Ac., 
displayed gallant btavery, and tasted the potion of death on the 
battle-fielA Sirftju-d-daulab had advanced to Akbarnagar (Bij- 
mahal), when the tidings of victory arrived; and he ordered the 
mnato of victory to strike up. He also caused the adherents of 
§hauk&t Jang, snch^ as were captured, to be puhished in various 
forms. Rajah Mobanlal conBscating fifty-one elephanis, and 
liorses, and camels, and other treasures of Shauki^t Jang, and leav* 
ing his own son as Deputy Governor of the Fanjd&rl of Pumlah, 
returned. 

When Sir§ju-d*daulah, after the fall of his cousin, arrived in 
Mursbidab&d, the chess-board of time presented a new game. Of 
the English, who bad been routed by Sir&jn-d-daulah in Galoutta, 
and whose treasures worth several laks had been plundered, some 
escaped and fled to an island.! Theuce they sent messages to Eng* 

t The deir (Yol. 11, p. 6331, Pen. text), states that after his flight, Mr. 
Drake, the Chief of the Bnglish factory in Oaloatta, together with a 
number of other Bnglish officers, proceeded to Madras, in Aroot Province 
of the Dakhin. Then Clire had Just retired after fighting against the 
French on behalf of Salabat Jang (eon of the late Astf Jidi), Naxiia of the 
Dakhin, who had bestowed on him many favours and also the title of flabat 
Jang. Then Mr. Drake, witFother BngUshmen, who had filed from Oalouttaheld 
a oonfeienoe with the Bnglishmen in Madras faotory, and it was deeided that 
Olive, together with the English refugees from Bengal, ** should proseed to 
Caloutta and by every means thotthey thought desirahU, should try to renew the 
foundation of the Faotory in Caloutta. If by n^gooioHoM and by jwymsnt 0 / 
teoney this object could ho otttuimd, well and good ; if not, foreo fatyhfi ho rooort* 
od ISien Olive, together with other Baglishmeo, embarked on a ship toom 
Madras, and reached at the mouth of the river HSglL As the English OMels 
wove vsxy wiee, Inave, Welhinformed, and experienced, they mods overtures 14 
pease to Siriju^-daulab, hoggod that Mr. Drabs*# o^mee might 6c povdoncd 6y 
ths Mowab, and tforod to pay tbs Emoab ssvsrallabe c(f mpcss, In case tbetottor 
giiaiited'tliem permiscion tore-build tiieirFactmy as before in Cidtmtto* Bird* 
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liiiA: in Ik IjNi: "‘ObtiiMdl 

niQiilt; ynoatlia, tk0 liiglkk 0^^ mim ^ 

mftpd of §ttit Jang (CUto), witk thiiijr llioii^d nnttii, tmfiiA 
oa tlufft war, oUigfd iha gaxriaatiA ^ th« Ili^paVv oQlpo^ 
tfika to tliair lioeli, and fongkt with Bi|ak MdoiksbioA 
Bi>jah aofored a hmrj dofoat. Tko Bagliiii adfandiig to 
raaod ito lortifioatioafi witk the oaBuonado of tlidlaf ar^lory^ and 
the Faajd&r of that Fort fled. Sirija^d-daalah, oa gettittg aewt 
of the Saglish victory, set oat for Oaloatta from Mardlidibfldk Oiid 
ericai|i{M ia the garden of Karhati, in the saharbe <rf Galeatia. 
The Ihigimh made a night-attack. The next day, Slrija-d^iaitlah 
not having the boldness to advance, and ontwardly groolaimiax 
the oonelosion of peace, marched back anxioasly to Manhidhhid. 
/ffter arrival in Mur^idabad, Sirijn-d-danlah fonnd that all the 
ISoblee and Generals were disaffected. Foiemost amongst them Wae 
Mir Mahammad Jafar ^&n Bahidar, from whom the offiee of 
^eiieralissiino had been transferred to Shwijah Hidl AU ShAm 
and who hf^ shot himself up in his house. Sirijn-d-danlah plac- 
ing large lotteries in front of Mir Jafar’e palace was ready to 
blow him up, and ordered him to qnit the City« Mir JaB^r ten- 
dering efXCOBes and apologies, secretly set abont making warlike 
prepaiations in self-defence, and tampering with the Bhaliah Gene^ 
rals and Commanders and with Jagat Set.^ Ratifying their eon- 
spirsioy by mutaal oaths and promises, Mir Jafar sent secretly 
Amir B9g, who was one of his confidential adherents, with letters 

joMl-dMilah who was very foolish, and whose oonTtierv were sti!t saeie Rellidi, 
wms neawace of the brerery and wisdom of the Begltsh raee ; eo that ne ene 
from fear ef iaonnring the Bawab's dispieeanre, commenioated to the HaWeb 
the Bfigiieh message oontelning oTertnres of psaee* JTfittsrs t«wi|r the# detesed* 
end tsteg te the m$antim 0 appritud of the dkemtmt emmffet the 9en§el esWes, 
Clire resolved to fight, and fonii^t against iCanilEQhead, Hawsh's Oevetdor 
of Oabntta, whofied.** 

t Besidni Mir Jafsr who was the soal of this oonsphaoy, seme Other pSeer* 
iimnt pemons, like Dalab Bam (son of Jaaoki Bam) Jagat Sol and IMMI 
Begem (widow of Nawaaii^ Mnbsmmad S|iti, son-in-law of Ali Tardt &!»)• 
were aoMve ooUeagnes of Mir Jsfar in this oe&sfdrac^. GhaMM Begem helped 
Mir Jilhr with tke State treaenree that ehe Imd seoreted. Ope may ondeieiand 
the reieiitiaent ol Mir Jafhr fwlw had been and liimlesed fimm the 

oiloe of geneealMmo) and Of Ghaelti Begem (Who had hesn ehliged to diei 
gorge e pofttoa of the State treasnree thm Mm hei hidden)^ 
ooOdiusi of Balah Bem^ Jagat Set, Bam Naiehi, BajaMleh mid Other Sinittf 



bjf itid^lgi^ in TAiiotift ftiimmeea^ indnded tlie Sogllrik CKIdb td 

I to be m fixity la vlair of the feet that in ^ dietribaMon Vi filile 1^ 
rowkgb, IM ttdbpM iiid«yif 

it ivae^ Si#i-dHlaatftb% bletetiofi of lui oboeove nenieil ibibaftlet, Ih 

the bigbeet btrii State oflioe ibet to a gmt extent alieneted fioaft the Henreb' 
the ifni|Wthiee of hie Mneelnitn edhereftte» who wonld babe 
wiee sto^ by biin in thia eit^ (See f». 

i %%ia Amtr Beg t« inentioiied in the Satr ae hevtng oondnOted ioiae Jhijglilb 
leciie* bononrebly to Mr. lhwhe*i abip) after Siiijfl4 denleh'a on|H»ire Vi Oaf* 
oBtte. Amir Beg, in oonaeqaenoe, enjoyed the oonftdenoe of the MagBili; See 
note mvt 0 . On Mona. Laa'a depi^nra, Mir Infer worked ntore T^ open i t ir ht 
pnraniutoi of hia eona{>imcy> end indnoed the SnglHih t4>gfre Hhr liM IbMr 
support, and to S|jhi on hia aide. To iaatignie the IngUsh to join il» eon* 
apii^, M!^ Jelef aont to Celoatte to Clive hia agenti Mirae amir Begrf Mir 
lefnr elao aont to CUve through tho nbovo Hircn n Man^losto, inttporMng tobear 
the aenla of aomo nobkaiaii and offioma of Bengnt, reooniitittg their frievnneet, 
real or fettoied, egnioat Sirl]n-d-dettleh, ,end inviting the Xngiieh to dolfteir 
tkem from tho Newab. leget Set inatmoted hia Celontte Agant, AAiin 
( known popekrly ea OmifilHmdy, to work In tho anmo dirootloo, nlllilit BhUS 
Bern elao inatreoled hia agent to indeoiioo the KngUah in the annie dbeoMon; 
Mir Jalhr wrote to Clive that ^e letter had only to mehe e mbSl #i«9i 
hia Btirgliah troOf^, whan ell the fighting wonld be done hy Mu Xa^ead 
hia faUow*oon^ikieoi% whf!^ crorm Of mpeaa wonM he it maented to 

Olive for thia larvioe . CUve yteldad to Mir Jefhr^a importttntMes and ed* 
vwioed towmda FeiM (lteiaf)/^{^ Tot/^ p. In 

regard lo thaea entita, 2bpt||«i««Jflafifitr» mey elao he referred to* Profeaam^ 
Btoobmann givea eome aetaa In lOntaei Of the A^ 

tioSooieliy,BtfrtI,iro. ll, ofl9S7. fheaa notea nmation that ** OheiideimegO^ 
fell into the benda of Ottve end Wntoon tbrongb the treaehery of e fron^ 
offieer, nemed Tenrenaaaii who barbonred e grudge ageinat tbe Vreneh OOvOf* 
norof Oheiiderttagora/iieaMd ll. Senenlt (p. 88, J.A.S. MfOrtod to e^ 
end tbet after tbe fail of Obandemegore, Mont. Laa, a Feendb olltoer, beeaM 
an ettafdant at tbe Oonrt of tbe Newab Sirijii4^danlah, for ifbom be fittof 
oat adoleobmniit by tbe oame of TeJinga. To this theMnf^h olJectod, aeyt 
log ttot eo(mrdiog to thefOoenthreiity of psaoe.the friendO and OnOmiOa of 
BrtgiiMh ware to be regarded as Iriottda and enomiee of tbe Mewiid), at^^ 
frieada and enemies of the Maweb ware to be reganled as frfends end eOeittiOir 
of tbe Ingliab. After eome eorrespondenoe, tbe Maweb sent away Iroto 
Mnedll^hftdMona. Latto bnmonr CUve. Attbia time (l767), Clive bnBt the 
pieaeat fmrt William and a Mint in Oalottita, withont waiting for j^miitsioh 
of tbe Nawab. A few leltiia written 1:^ 8irijn*d4dattleb to M. Bnaty# in thO 
DaiStiiii had toen intoiea|ited by tbe Snglish, and SlJ«jtt»d4inleb wOt eo*^ 
onied Of Iweaob of The wratb of the Kawab at the otocM 

itiy . aetd Mow bat steady advanoe of llmae lorei|gastwiB^^ dM3ty» Ifr* 
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set out from Caloutfca tod to march to Pallisi (Plassey)* When 
the moment for action had passed, Sir&ja»d«daalah on hearing the 

Watts, tbe Unfflish Rssideiit at Mnri^idiHd, was thraataaed. The Kawab 
went 80 far as to tear np a letter wbioh Ool. Olire had written to him* . Soon 
after, hoirerer, from fear of his false ooartiers and want of oonfidenoe in his 
own army, he tried to pacify &£r. Watts by a Khilatt and wrote an exonse to 
Clire. Bat CUto had already flung himself into the conspiracy headed by Mir 
Jafar, to dethrone Siraju-d-danlah. According to the TariiA-t-KaaMtW, the 
conspiracy was planned by Mir Mal^ammad Jafnr, AtninQ^and iUura (gene- 
rally oalied Omigbft’ad) and Khwajah Visier, but according to the Seint-U 
Mutal^erin, by Mir Mubammad Jafar, Rajah Bnlab Ram and Jagat Set, who 
had each their agents in Calcutta. (See quotation from d«tr given by me 
already in this note). Clive treated with the conspirators through Mr. Watts. 
The author then gives a description of Olive's doable dealings with Amingband 
(Omigbaud) as given in all histories of Bengal.** 

Early in June 1767, Clive left Calcutta, reached on the l7th the small 
town of Katwah, south of Plassey, and took possession of the fort of that 
place. 

On the 2lst June, 4 jp.m., Clive left Katwah, crossed the Hngli, and pitched 
his tents on the morning of the 28rd, in the fields of Plascey. The Nawab’s 
army was now in eight. A cannonade commenced. The English attacked 
the tents of Sirlju-d-daulah, but were vigorously opposed by Mir Madan (call- 
ed Moodum Khan in Thornton, Yol, I, p* 240), one of the Nawab*8 faithful 
amir$. About 12 o*clook Mir Madan was struck by a cannon*ball and carried 
to Siraju-d-daulah’s tent, where he died. The fighting was, however, continu- 
ed, Mohanlal having taken Mir Madan*8 place. But nothing decisive was 
done. Afraid of a oonspiracy Sira}u-d-daiilah sent for Mir Jafar, who had 
taken no part in the fight. After most earnest solicitations on the part of the 
Nawab, Mir Jafar promised to fight the next day, on condition that Mohanlal 
should be at once ordered to withdraw from the fight. Siraja>d*daulah 
agreed, and Mohanlal returned to his tents. But no sooner did the troops see 
their General bad left the field than they became hopeless and began to flee. 
Before evening, the army of the Nawab had dispersed. This is the battle in 
which India was lost for Islam,” See Bloohmann*s notes from the TqnM-i* 
ManeuH referred to above. 

The Bsira-l-MafaMeriu’s explanation regarding (p. 687, Vol. II), Clive’s 
breach of the treaty with Siraja-d-daulah is apologetic in tone. The Beir 
states that the Euglish had Joined Mir Jafar’s oonspiraoy, but as this wise 
race do not, without some substantial reason, engage in hostilities, or break 
treaties, they must have entered into some correspondence with the Nawab, 
and advanced some good reason (of which the author was not awnre) for 
breaking the treaty of peace. Possibly the ressou was found in the delay in 
the payment of the Nawab’s indemnity on account of the losses sustained 
by ths English during the capture of Calcutta by 8irlju>d*daulah. 

I will now summarise the description of the battle of Plassey from the 



neirs of tibe adTftiioe of tl|»0 JBoglish marohed^ 

Ciiy« l^ow Vkizif 0^^ the oottoo of reokjoieoeee from the ear, 

Bfirv^UMiiU;tiii€ri» (Tdl. II, p. 688). On lie&riagOrOliTe'fl moTemeat, 
d^diuiilalt tried to ooOdliafce his disaffecked offlim, who outwardly professed 
loyalty to him, but iuWsrdly plotted his ruin. 8iri|a-d>dauiah seat ]^|ah 
PSlab fiam (the traitor) ahead to Plassey, io superrise the eonstruotion Of 
redoubts and entrenohiiieBtt, wud idiortly after mored up there himself, with 
his faithful offloera, Mir hffdan and Hohaulal and with the traitor, Mir ^alar. 
Clirealso mored to Plassey with a small number of English Teleugitroc^, num- 
bering about 2,000 iu all. Glire oommenoed the battle with a brisk oaunonade, 
whilst Mir Jaftir stood by at a distance and watched the game. Mir Kadan 
fought bravely till about 8 p.m., and steadily adraneed With Mohaulal close to 
01ire*a]position. Seeing Mir Madan’s gallantry, Olive, it is said, was dispirited 
and reproached Omicband for baring falsely assured him that ermryoue was 
disaffected against the Nawab, and that no one would dght for the latter. 
As lack would however have it, at this time Mir Madan was hit by a cannon- 
ball and wus removed to Siraju-d*dan|ah*s tent, where he died. Sirajn-d- 
daulah now becoming anxious sent for HIr Jafar, beseeohed the latter to fight 
on his behalf, and even plaoed his turban before the latter, and addressed this 
aroh-traitor as follows : ** I now repent of my deeds, and in the name of re- 
lationship that you bear to me, and in the name of the bounties that yon 
reived from my grandfather, Mahibat Jang, I entreat you to deleud iny 
life and honour.** The patbetio appeal did not move the heart of this arch- 
traitor who still harboured hie treacherous designs under the mask of friend, 
ship and who returned the following false answer : ** To-day is at its close, 
and the time for farther fighting to-day is over. To-day, order the battle to 
cease ; to-morrow 1 will fight for you with the whole army. ** Siraju-d-daalB}i 
fell into Mir Jafaris trap, and sent a message to bis Diwan, Mohaulal, who was 
continuing the fight after Mir Madan’s fall, to return, Mohmilal said there 
was 110 time to return now, as he was in the thick of the fight, which would 
finally decide the fate. Siraja-d-daulah consulted Mir Jafar, who cuxmin^y 
repeated bis former treacherous advice, and in consequence Mohaulal was 
summoned back. Mohanlars return had a disastrous effect on Sirajn-d-daulah*s 
army, who dispersed in all directions. Sirtju-d-danlah then returned swiftly to 
Mur§|(id£bad, halted for some time at Mansorganj, but found he was surround* 
ed on all sides by false courtiers and traitors. So he left with his B^ms 
and gold for Bhsgwangolah, whence on boats he sailed for Aaimabad 
sending at the same time a letter to Mons. Las to join him. Before Las's 
arrival, Siraju-d-danlah was on his way to Patna. Owing to his Begums and 
childmu having had no food for some days, Birajn-d-daulah, whom misfortune 
was dogging, landed at Bi|mahal, went to the house of a faheer named Dana 
Sbahi who nndertook bstansibly to prepare S[hi^n for him, but who inward* 
ly harboured resentmant against the Kawab, owing to previous ill-lreathiant. 
This /okssr promptly sent news of 6tri|a*d-daulab'a arrival to Mir Baud 
(brother of Mir Jafar), who was at Eajmahal. Mir Btud and Mir Qasim g^n 
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itiMds the efo r ae ei* (Mir intm) tM&ry mud 
<eb 4 Mrihettt,^ the Begeiii et Meliibit Attig io Ilk 

Jelir epeaed the gates of apology for hie piiet shorMia^ 

IClr Jafar did aoi lieteii to them, ae he had ao relieaoe oa Sirfijo* 
d-daaleh*e aesaranoei and aetione^ After this, when 6 irijii 4 » 
4 an}ah advaiioed from Qhi^nehkhaU, the aforesaid Shdn (Mk Ja&r) 
also marohiiig euoamped at a distaaoe of half a /ar#ad& from the 
army of Sirij a-d^aalah. Mir If adan/Siipei^nteudeat of the Artil- 
lery, told 8 irijti.d-daa 1 ah that the Bnglish were coming at the 
instigation of Mir Jafar, and that it was, therefore, 

expedient to finish fii'st Mir Mohammad Jafar, and that after the 
latter was kilted, the English wonld not have the daring to ap* 
proaoh this side. In that the arrow of Fate cannot be parried by 
the ohieid of Effort, and in that Qod's decree had alioady been 
passed another way, 

To the advioe of that wise sage, 

That light-hearted man (Sir&jn-d-danlah) was deaf. 

When next day, Sirijo-d-daulah reached Datldpur, tidings oame 


(aen-in-law of Mir Jafar), oamaaad oaptnrad Sirijo-d-daiilaii, oarried him to 
.Mor^idihid whore hS who murdered hjr Mir Jafar aud his eon Mlraa. Sirijo- 
d-danleh^e ooipee was pieced on an elepbaat and paraded. The Stir winds 
np its aooount of this tragio murder of 6irijn-d«danlah with the following 
pathetic lines 

u-i* / — !>^ ij^y. • jfjj) — iij ■>— f ttf— jH- 


46m4 ah- ^ 

M t—Jii /a 


C~»jl Jd j> 

O-Wl aiu. ^ 


C«M»J jfl 0 *! lA — i* a>? 

U, AlUi 0 &jf jtb i! 

I hare already quoted the moral whioh the author of the IhraUi^Arhah^i^ 
Bofr ^wi from this tragio event. See n. ante. 

This aooount compiled from Sefm-I»lfata|derifi, MifosuTS^ficliittfi, Ihrat^i. 
Irbah-t-Bofr, and Professor Bloohmanu’s notsskom Tari^4-Mmnm mmf pro* 
fitnhiy be compared with the scocmuis in Qnne’s History of the Mifitsry Tran- 
saotloRB of the English^ Mill’s British India, and Tlmmicm’s Eritisb India 
(pi soggosted by Professor Bloobmaan In J4>8*, Fart I, Mo. A IW, p. 88), 
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to ili 0 tbui ilie liiglisii to Kfttw|bb. At tliot 

timo MoliftiiUl 8iiAjii*d-d»iiliJi, mid said: *'Toii liaTe 

roiiuid ma, and zmdered ohilditrn orpbaoa. U yon had not 
remOTod Kir Mnh^mniad Jafar and Dnllab Earn from tha 
Eatw&h outpost, things would not have taken this tnm.** In shorty 
on fko laoming lollowing that daj, which wse 5th of the 

8rd year of the retgn of Emperor Alamgir II, the English army 
from Palisi (Plassey) on one side, and Sirftjii*d»danlali from D&fld- 
pdr on the other encountered each other, and opened the battle tvith 
a cannonade. Mir Muhammad Jafar Sh&u* with his detachment, 
stood at a distance towards the left from the main army; and 
althongh Sirftjn-d-danlah summoned him to his. side, Mir Jafar 
did not more from his position. In the thick of the fighting, and 
in the heat of the work of carnage, whilst victory and triumph 
were visible on the side of the army of Sii^jn-d-danlah, all of a 
sudden Mir Madan, commander of the Artillery, fell on being hit 
with a cannon-ball. At the sight of this, the aspect of Sir&jn-d- 
danlah’s army changed, and the artillerymen with the corpse of 
Mir Madan moved into tents. It eas now midday, when the peo- 
ple of the tents fled. As yet Naw&b Sirftju-d-danlah was busy 
fighting and slaughtering, when the camp-followers decamping 
from Dfiadpfii* went the other side, and gradually the soldiers 
also took to their heels. Two hoUie before snn-set, flight oooorred 
in 8irftja-d-daulab’s army, and Sirftju-d-daulah also being unable 
to stand his ground any longer fled. On arrival at Man^flrganj, 
which had been founded by him, he opened the Treasury gates 
aud distributed money to the army. But owing to grave anxie- 
ties, being unable to halt there, the Kaw&b abandoning his trea- 
sures and effects, at nightfall, with bis wives and children, got into 
a boat, caiTying with himself a lot of precious jewelleries and gold 
ccnns, and sailed towards Purnlah and Azlmabad. After 8irijn-d- 
daulah's defeat, Mir Muhammad Jafar entered his camp, in the 
night held a conference with the English Chiefs, and early next 
morning marched in pursuit of Sirftju-d-danlah, and arrived in 
Mnr^idftbftd. Mndiiig the sky propitious towards his views, 
Mir Jafar entered the citadel, struck up the music atmouncing his 
iiooession to the mamad of Bengal, issued proclamations of peace 
aud security in the City, and unfurled the standard of 
Mir JafftT then detailed his son-in-law, Mir Muhammad Qftsim 
with a corps to c^|>tiiro Birftjund-daulah, and quartered the Bng- 
48 
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itli wraij Babnlftli. ^ Bai Strijii4*6ftiikb« imvtllivg m tb« 
mgbti, bikd m^ldl sinftiij from boW Xll&b^ impbol Bobib^ 
When iiowe roftobed him timi the montii of B itimfvi* 

gablo mi boats eoald not pass hj ihai way, ho was ohligod to iia* 
embazhy and ^ent to the house of Din Sbih Pfraidah, urhoto 
house was at that place* Din Shih who previous to this had 
suffered some injury at the hands of Siriju*d*daulah, finding the 
latter in his power, and seeing the times faTooraUei by giving as- 
surances and oonsolations, detained Sirijn^-danlidi in his house/ 
and ostensibly engaging on preparing food, sent information to 
Mir D&fid All Shin, Faujdir of Akbimigar (EijmahalX who 
was brother of Mir hiubammad Jafer Sbin. The spies of Difid 
All Sbfin 'who were searching for Sirijn-d-danlah, &noying it to 
be a grand riotorj, swiftly am red, and capturing Siriju-d-daulah 
carried him from the house of Din Sbih * to Akbimigar, 
whence the spies of Difid AH Shin and Mir Muhammad Qisim 
Sb&n carried him in their company to Mursh^dihid. Mir Muham- 
mad Jafar Shin threw Biriju-d-daulah into prison that day. On 
the next day, with the advice of the English Chiefs, and on the 
importunity and insistanoe of Jagat Set, he slew him, and sus- 
pending the corpse of that riotim of oppression to a houulah on 
Sun elephant’s back, sent it round the City, and then buried it in 
Sbo^ Bigh in tbe Mausoleum of Bawib Mababat Jaug. After 
some days, Mir Jafar killed also Minsi Mibdl AH Shin, the 
youtiger brother of 6iriju-d-daulah, by stretching him on an 
instrument of tortnre, ahd buried his body by the side of his 
blather’s grare. The KJ^roat of Nawib Siriju-d-danlah ^ lasted 

I 1 am not sure if this word is oorreoUy printed in the Pars. text. 

S In firir, Dana fihlh. 

S 1 hare noticed in a prerions note the principal measaies of Sir&Ju-d- 
danlaVs administration. 

The Ihrat^i- 4 rbab-i‘jBa 0 r (p. 26) characterises fiirijn-d«daiilah as * light- 
hearted, unsparing, self-willed, petulant, short-tempered and sbarp-tongeed.^ 
The B 0 iru‘l-Mutaii 0 rin (toI. II, p. 621) atatee in condemnation of 6iriju<4- 
daulah that Slraju-d-danlah’s * harsh and nnoonth ntteranoos, his derision end 
Jesting in respect of the oiBcers of his Ooremment censed reaeatment in 
their hearts.* If this he What constituted the heed end front of his oftending, 
—if this he wbei exhausts the oatelcgue of Ids this, then one has to materi- 
ally modify the generaliy current view of 8 irftjn-d-isnlah. 

The explanatiiim aocounting for the tregio late of iim}u4-daiilidi |a, ho^^ 
prer, attempted by ^e anther of the Itrat4-iflBh-<-Bsfr (p. 2S)« This eutbof 



fkm imd lie wm eltiii il 

Mnfi dt ISbftwil 1170 iuH. 

*“ — 0 

irfl^IMAT or l3S0MU*Ii*MiniK SMFAn AU tiUir. 

'When Ittfiwr All SlMl^ii Momded ^ tbe mmmi of tbe of 

B«iig*l| fiSiiTy and Oriiea, he eet himeelf to oonoiliatioit of the 

«toto% ia ifcot, tiM Sllij«»d«dMila]i was a vlbtf n of iatoignof end flifaito- 
InM toft ae a lifaoy by fait grandfafehor, AH Yard! Ii|ln» who bad iaaiiga* 
xated in Baagal aa am of violaiit littf%aaa aad davb treaobeiy, by IttlHag Ma 
own maatar, Nawab Satfba&a Q^a (non of AH Yai4?a banafaolor, Kawab 
Slti{aa44ln EPal and who waa, tborafoio» aow yniiitbad by am Avaagiag 
ProHdanoa in the yomon of bia graadaan Sirlfii’d-danlah, whom ill Yard! 
had mgavdod aa daamr ahan bia own Ufa. That Birijn-d-danlah did not hdng 
OB tha niafortonaa on Uwamtt by hia own inaapaotiy, ia proved by what ^ 
Btiim4*Uutatk^rm (Tol. 11, p. 688)^ atataa, namaly, that *8imjii-d«danlab had 
attained the aanttii of power and opnianoa, and that, tharafora, a dadanaion 
waa inafitabla aooording to the lawa of natnm.* 

Thia Bawdntioii in hiatory of Bengal which in cSaet anpfdantad lfoal«n 
Bala and mnde the Ingliah fjrtnaily anprema in thia oonntiy, may also bn 
▼iawod in another aapaot aa a wiae Diapaniation of ^Proridanoa for the ulti- 
mata good d the poopla* At the time, it is abnndautly clear, the people in 
Bangid ware annk in the alyaa of moral dahaaamont, and the oankara of dark 
ingratitnda and traaohafy, nnimthlnlnaas and Tonality had erapt deep iato the 
Titmia of their haacia. In the pnrmit of the phantoms of iodirldeal aalf- 
aggmndlaament and of pational ambiticna, they had taken adrantaga of the 
jonthfol failingi of thair aarer^ga nnd of the intemenina jaalonaiaa tihat 
diateaotod hia famUj, lorgottan and fonaken all aaniimanta of gmtitnda and 
hononr, nnd yinldad to thair inatiiiet of- Intrigne bf fratamiaing with the 
Kawah^a disloyal ralatioa, Mir Jafar. Thaaa, tbarefora, Torily naadad a 
Obiit0aaf^->-a Xoaca—- to aara them from farther moral diaaolntton | and ao 
ProTidanoa in His ioacmtabla wiadom sent to them One from acroaa the seas 
in the paraon of tha Xngliah, to aconrge iha tioea of the land, to ohaaten the 
paopia, to pnrify and ra«form them, an^ to onoo more, if poaXbla, to raaona 
tham from tha aaa of moral annihilation. 

1 Baa tha aooonnt in tha Sdr (Tol 11, p. tiO}. After tha battle of Plaiaay» 
Mir Jafar and Olifa had a oonfaranoa on iho hnttlailald, nnd they together 
aniamd MnrA^bad. Mir Jalbr ooonpiad the palaoa of Maniiirgani, which 
waa tha midaitoa of Btrija-d-danlah, and than Tisitad tha Miiamat TraaBnry» 
in evdar to ^mibiita Mia trcaanms between Mmteif, DnUb Earn, and OliTo, 
aa had bban ngrbad to mntnatty. Onlab Ham now bacmaa Mbr Jalar's moat 
ildinentialoollaagnalAlimadfliifil^^ Thair friandsb^, howavar, did not 
halt hmi, and shortly after Mnlah Bam oontamphOed idaoingSiri|ii-d-diai]ali% 
lbthav,lfiMiifahi£,im Baa Mr, Tol 11, Pm. tmt, p. BM). 



•nay And the nobility, who had joined him in hi« oonepifAo/ ^ 
destroy Sirijn-d-danleh. He appointed his nephew, iSb^dim 
linsftin Sbin,^ to the office of Fanjdir of Pnmiah, and conferredi 
on Rimnur&in a robe of honour, confirming him in the Depnty- 
Ooiremorship of the ^fibah of A|dmftbfid (Fatna). • 

At this time gl^h llarn^ invaded the $ftbah of A|^mtbftd. 

1 Sse 8^r (Yol. It, p. 6il»), for an aooonnt of Hnssin ^in* 

l^adom Hooain Join’s father, Syed ^adem Alt ^In, waa baabaod of Mir 
Jafar’s sicter, bat g^adem Haaain was not from this nster, Imt bom of 
another wife of £||adem. Khadem Hosain waa a boon companion of Mir 
Jafar, who waa fond of pleaaarea and oaronaala (p 646, Yol. 11, fiair). 

t Mir Jafar waa quite incompetent for the office of 9ahadar of Bengal* Aa 
aoon as he ascended the masnad of the Nifamat, he flnng himself into pleaaares, 
neglected State affairs, and left them in the hands of his son, Miran, and 
othem. Jahangir Kagar or Dacca fell into the hands of Bijhallab, Diwan of 
Mirah ; this Eajballab in the time of the late 6h*diamat Jang was peshhar 
of fihahamat Jang*s Diwan, Hnaain Qnli Kh&n. Bardwtn and some other 
distriota were ceded to the English, in lien of cash payment of a part of the 
Bengal rerenne. Hngli was aasigtied to Mir Beg S^tn, who had rendered 
good services to the English. Rajah Rimnariin became supreme administrator 
of BihAr, whilst Pamiah was bestowed on j^adem Hnsain Khdn. (Bee Bair, 
Yol. II, p. 651). It is stated in the Batr that shortly after Mir Jafar*8 aooes- 
sion, people got tired of him and his son Miran, and sighed back for the old 
days of 8iraja«d-danlah, whom they regarded now as better in all respeots 
than Mir Jafar (Seirnd^MutaMeriHf YoU II, p. 666), 

6 A detailed aoootmt of this will be foond in the BnfW'Z- Jfatajftsrwi, Yol. II, 
p. 666. It appears that numy of the noblemen in Bihir and Bengal soon got 
into thorough disgnst with Mir Jafar and his son, Miran, and opened oorres- 
pondenoe with Mnbammad Qali Khin. Bahadar of Allahabad (a oonsin of 
Qivjaa-d-daalab, and a nephew of Snfdar Jang). Mnbammad Qnti Iji ln took 
coottsel with his cousin, ghojau-d-daulah, B^bodar of Oudh, who inwardly 
harboured ill-feeliug towards his cousin and aimed at his ruin, gave him 
false advice, land enoourged him to invade Bihir and to carry with him 
Friuoe All Gaghar,saniamed Bb^h Alam (who was heir iff Emperor Alamgir II). 
Ali 0aphar was harassed at this time by Imadn-I-Mnlk, and was staying with 
HajibnW«danlah Najib £^n Af||pn at Mirtnpur, QAaturah. At first Rim* 
nariin, Deputy-Governor of Bihar, took counsel with Mr. Amyit, the Chief 
of the Euglnds Factory at Patna, enquired what oonrae of action he should 
adopts and suggested that the Bi^lish ahould help him in opposing Prinoe All 
Gauhar^s invasion. Mr. Amytt said he oould give no decisive aaswnr. Find- 
ini that no help was coming from tbs Masim iff Bengal, Mir Jafar, nor from 
the English, Eamnariin heoasae anxious, opened poliMoal oourleelsi wiMi 
Prince Ganhar and Mubsinmad Qnli ]^n, waited on thm in lhifi«r, and 
professed alto g iao o e to the Prince. BoGi tibe Frinoe and Mnlasmtad Qnli 



Sbia Mid Qftdiidftd Sb&D, soiig nf 0iaar £bd^» 

€|ji& iiiid 0^ oomniMiddns «dd gMieritiis in Ihe service 

jQ^n lieiiif BimiuMAia talQni to lAid 1^ ^ A|i^ 

ilter, gottiof nSvrs of tho o^^roioli of Mliaii end ih» IBngiiSli, 
EimiMURliii tliroir off hit mo^ of lojolty to tiio Briooo and Eo^mmod 
tho proMod the tioge of Patoo^ omaulted the fort, 

Olid being hardproMed wae about to •onreader and nrn airay. 

then liewfl earing that Sbufan^d-danlah hjr a foul triok had made himaelf 
maeterof i^e fort of Allahabad, which wae held hj his oonain MithaxmtiSd 
Qttff Biln, the latter together with Prince All Qanhar abandoned the siege 
of Patna, and withdrew towarde Allahabad. (See p. dd9, Setr, Vol. 11). At 
thie time, Mona, lam met the Prinoe, pereoaded the latter to attack again 
Patna, bat the latter acknowledged hia inability to do ao, owing to want of 
fnnda. If, at thia time, g^ajan-d^dattlab, inateed of being meanly treaoherona 
to his coaain, had supported him, the fate' of Bihar might hare been different, 
see Mona. Laa^s obaerrations on the point quoted in the 8eir (Yot 11, p. 670). 
At Benares, Hahammad Qnli IDiSo*! march was opposed under otdera of 
8]|iiian-d»danlah, whilst Prinoe All Oanhar with Mona, las was allowed to 
pass on etd Mirsapnr to Ohattarpor towards Bnndelknnd. Hneaininad Qali 
Shin was carried to ghujan^d-danlah who had the meanness to imprison him. 
In the meantime, Miran with C(d« Olive came to Patna, and Bimnariin 
waited on them, whilst af^mrently amicable relations were opened between 
them and Prinoe All Gaulmr, throngh the diplomatic oorreepondeooe of Gttia* 
lam Husain Shin,aathor of the Srir. (Bee Sair, Yot H, p. 674). 

Shortly alter, on the invitation of Diler ^in and Eamgar Zamindar of 

Tirhnt Samai, Prinoe AH Gaahar again invaded Patna. At this time, the 
English arpjr tinder Captain Oookrane sappwted Eamnariin* Mr. Amytt was 
still the Ohief of the English factory at Patna, whilst Dr, Fallerton was 
attached to the factory as the medical officer. The author of Mie Srir 
(Ghulam Husain Ehaa) was a friend Dr. Fullerton, and was the latter*s 
guest at the time. (See 0rir, Yol. XI, p. 676). At this time Emperor Alamgir 11 
wae treaoherously murdered under orders of Imadn-I-Mulk (See 0«tr, Yol. II, 
p. 676), and Ali Qauhar consulted Gffiulam Husam KM n*s father, who resided 
at the time in Hussinabad in Bihar Provinoe a^proolaimed hintsrif Em- 
peror under the title of Qhi^h Alam in 1178, A.II., appointed ghnjau-d-danlah 
as his Yisier, and Hajihu-d-daulah as his General. Then Kamgar Khan 
Hulnand Amlat Slian and Diler ^he Emperor, and induced Mie 

latter to invade Bihir. At this time, Bimnariin was encamped on Mie 
banks of the river Dhanah. At this battle, ^|ih Alam defeated Ramnaritin, 
who was wounded. The English army who sopported E&mnarain and were 
led by Captain Cookrane and Mr. Barwal, were also defeated and dispersed ; 
and Patna fell into the hands of the Emperor. (See Srir, Yol. II, p^ 6^). At 
this battle, Diler Khan and Aealat ]^an, sons of 0mar Khan, fought and fell 
heroioally on the side of the Emperor. Shortly after, Miran, with the Eng- 
lish krbops under Colon# Clive arrived. On the side of Hie Emperor, Ham* 
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of Jalar 

policy shifted to the pmiBce of Bihir^ now jomed tlie Impertsl 
Amy. At Fstthah, a battle took place betweea the IicpexteM^ 
and ESmnar&in. Bamnarftif} was wontided, and fled to the font, 
and the Imperial troops laid siege to the fort. Kawlb Jafjir All 
ISjifin, on getting this news, despatched to Bihir Ms eon, Bawftb 
Kasirn-l-Midk §adiq All Shin ghahfimat Jang, snmained Milan, 
with a detachment of English troops. On the banks of the river 
Adh^ah, adjoining Bdrh, a battle ensued with the ImperiaKsts. 
Oh the side of the Imperialists, Qadirdgd Q^ftn and Kftmgir 
S^an displayed feats of bravery. Muhammad Amin Kb &n was 
wonuded, whilst Kgjballab fell Imck, and both contemplated flight. 
Qadirdgd ]Q}gD, with others, by brare onslangbts, attacked the 
lines of artillery, A heavy gnn, which required to be drawn by 
400 bullocks, happened to lie in front of these. Those .men got 
entangled amidst the bnllooks, and failed to ont through as the 
bullocks hemmed them on all sides. At this juncture^ the die* 
phant-driver of Qgdirdad Sb^n was shot by a bullet. Qadirdgd 

gar Kb&n. Qadirdad Khin. Gbulam Shdh were the Genemle. Qadirded fi^in 
made a bold movement to the rear of Miran, heroically fought, killed Mobam* 
mad Amin Qan (maternal nnole of Miran), wounded Mkan, and worked 
havoc in Miran’a army. Miran fled. Then the Eogliah opened a bridk can- 
nonade, and one cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Khan who was killed. Then the 
tide of victory turned in favour of Miran, whilst Kamgar ghtn. with the 
Emperor, proceeded towards Bibir. Tol. II, p. 080). Kow Kamgar 

g^&n, with the Emperor, contemplated surprising tfurshidabad, and proceed- 
ed to BardwAn. Mir Jafar, with the English army and his own troops, pro- 
ceeded to Bardwau. Kamgar Khan with the Emperor now torne<i back 
towards Asimabad, while Mons. Las also arrived. (Bair, Yol II, p. 68(0* •gt 
this time Khadim Hasain j^An and Dulab Bam (who had got sick of his old 
fellow-conspirator, Mir Jafar) sent help secretly to the Emperor. 7.1ie Em- 
peror and Kamgar ^au with Mens. Las and Zainu-d-din ^sn now assault- 
ed the fort of Fatua. The assaults were vigorously repeated, and the fort 
was about to fall, when a oompauy of English troops under Captain Knox 
brought timely reinforcement, and raised the siege. The Emperor with 
Kamgar £hAn now want some distance from Patna, and was busy oolleotiug 
revenue. In the mesntime, ghadim Husain, who bore an bid gmdge to 
Mirani moved to Hajipur with a large number of troops to attack Patna, but 
was defeated by Captain Knox who was supported by ^itab Kai {Bek, Tot. II, 
p. 686). Shortly after Miran, with Colonel Olive and another English army, 
arrived, and pursued Sl^adim Husain ^Ao, who felt himself too weak to 
oppose their united forces, and retired towards Bitiah, where of a night MiMn 
was killed by lightning, whilst sleeping in his tent. (See Bsir. Tol. I|, p. 688). 
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Sllii i^piiivtd cm hi* ifilh hk «xi4 kmmM* 

N»wilb 9ttdlqt All Sbftn ¥0o«if^«d * wdttAdi Mi hy Mt turroW. 

At tbvi m big ettunoti-b^U bit QiAMM |Q»ftit m tiie Idft 

fiidf of t(i6 oliost, and toiohed him mp. On iotiiig thi« miibap, 
Kimgftr Sbbxi mi others reining their horsos fell book to 
th«ir own Itnea. Tho army *st ^iq All SlMK^ aeo^Mning 
tiiie, made a Ireeh oneiamght, attacked the Imperialiets, and etmck 
np the rntLsic of ticiory. The ImperialietB were defeated. Bahlm 
H^n and Zaina4<^Abidin Sb&a* who had made a delonr towarde 
the rear of $adlq All Shdn’a army, on hearing tlm mosio of 
riotory, made a dank movement towards the right wiiq^, and 
attacked it. But owing to the oannouade of the Bnglisfa arffllery, 
they were unable to stand tbeir ground, and were defeated. After 
defeat, the Imperialists retired towards Bardw&n, and Sadtq All 
ShiUk, pursuing them, followed them np to Bardwin vU Qb^kal,^ 
Sbauil,* and Blrbiidm. From this side, Jafar Al! Ebdn also 
marched eipeditiously to Bard win, and on the banks of the river ^ 
below the town of Bardwin, a battle oommenoed with a cannon- 
ade. The Imperialists not being able to hold their own there, 
marched back to A|3mibid. 

Jafar All ^adlq All Chin now set^ tbemselves to con- 

fiscate the treasufes and effects of Nawib Sirajn-d-daulah and the 
Begams of Mah&bat Jang, Ac, Rendering the latter hard np for 
even a night's snstenanoe, th^ had already sent to Jahingirnagar 
(Dacca), the B^;am of Mahibat Jang ^ with her two daughters, 
one named Imanah Begam,^ mother of Sirajn-d-danlah, and 
the other named Gbaait! Begam, widow of g^ft^^^znat Jang, to- 
gether with other ladies of Mahibat Jang's harem, Jafar All 
lOyiTi and gadiq All ^ow sent Biqir h^bin, the General, 

to Jahinglmsgar (Dacca) with a corps of one hundred cavalry, and 
wrote to Jasarat Shin, Faujdar of Jahangirnagar, peremptorily 
directing the latter to capture and make over Ghasiti Begam and 

1 In the printed Persian text * Jakai, ^ which ironld apparently seem to be 
a misreading or misprint for fHiakai. in Mongbjr distriot, which wonid be on 
the line of ronte. 

^ * Khanti * or Oontai is in Midnapnr district. I think this most be a mis* 
print or misreading in the Pers. printed text, as Khanti does not appear to 
lie on the line of ronte from Bihar to Bardwan^ probably Knndi is meant. 

^ That is to say, Damndar river. 

^ In deim-^jKatahkei'tn, * imanah Begm^ * 



AmiiiAii Begom to Blqir Sbiii« mu m the latter arrived. 
Ott the aniTal of Biqir Sbin at Jahixifimagari JaBlmt 13)iii ^ 
was obliged to pass the necessary orders. The Bcgams mre 
placed oil a boat, which was taken out some harah from Jfahingfr* 
nagar and there sunk in the rirer. It is B%id that when the 
Begams were taken out to the boat, and became aware of their 
fate, they repeated their prayers, held the Holy Qor&n in their 
armpits, embraced each other, and then plunged into the river. 
0, Gbadous God, what inhuman barbarity was this ! Bnt at 
length, &diq All Sh&n also snfEered retribution f(x it in his own 
life-time.* 

At this time a misunderstanding had set in between $ktdlq AB 
Sh&n and Ehidim Husain on account of levy of revenue 

aud also of other matters, ^diq Ali Sh&n, resolving to expel 
and extinguish Shddim Husain Shik), planned an expedition to 
Puniiah. Q^adim Husain advancing with his troops from 
Purniali, entrenched himself at Gandahgolah (Garagola) for fight- 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, news arrived that the Imperialists had 
besieged the fort of Admabad (Patna), and were fighting with 
BAmnar&in. Consequently, $adiq All ShAe* abandoning his 
contemplated expedition to Pumiah, set out for A^&lmAbfid. 
S^hAdim Husain Shoo, not considering himself a match for 
him, set out for the Imperial Capital. Prom this (t.e., the south- 
ern) side of the Ganges, the array of l^adiq Ali ShAn, and from 
that (i.e., the northern) side of the Ganges, fihAdim Husain Shin 

1 To the credit of Jas&mtlDiiii. Facjdar of Dacca or Jahingirnagar, it is 
related in the Beir that he had declined to be a party to snob a diabolical 
nmrder, and had offered to resign bis post. It appears from the Beir Mir Jafar 
subseqaently hoaxed Jasirat £ban, and induced the latter to make over to 
Baqir j|han the two Begams, on the plea that they would be safely lodged 
at Hnrshid&biid, now that Mimn had left that place for Bihlr. 

* That Mir Jafar aud his son, Miran, were despicable tyrants, is sufficiently 
attested by this diabolical mnrder. There is nothing to match snob inhuman 
barbarity in the record of the maoh-ahnsed Siraia-d-daulah. Bee Beirut- 
Mutaj^erin, Yol. 11, p. 689. It appears Aminah Begam, before plunging into 
the river, prayed to God that Miran might meet with retribution and be killed 
by lightning for his barbarous inhumanity in causing her and her sister's death. 
It is farther stated in the Beir that Miran was killed by lightning in his tent 
the same night that Ghasit! Begam and Aminah Begam (daughters of All Yard! 
Khan Mahabat Jang, and wives of Shahamat Jang and Haibat Jang respec- 
tively ) met with a watery grave in the^ver below Dacca. 



ililidfo&ed ttfi. Ajod whm mwB of ibf apipi^k 
IQlto ipi^ 4|linibftd» Ikft Impei^ rajring ^ iii«|« ^ 
ihe lort^ of Pa^Bft hf tbe kighway tovrardo Mii&ir« fa^ 

All IQk&o, ikiifl fifidmg kimolf at loianro, crossed tke riTor, and 
maroiied in parsait of {Qiiidmi Hosam Q}dn« SJ^Adim Husaiii 
IQ^Io mareked forward witk tke swiftaess of lightmag and wiad, 
whilst §ad!q AU IQ^&ii koily pursued kirn from behiud^ makiiig 
loroed marolies. At tkis juucture, a storm of wind and raia 
came oa and disabled botk tke horsemen and the korses from 
action. Sk&dim Hasaia Sbftn reached the bank of a rtirer,^ to 
ford wkioh was difficult, and to cross which without a ferry 
boat was impossible. The army of kk&dim Husain Sbftn> like 
the Israelites of old, dndiug the rirer in front and the enemy in 
the rear, despaired of life. Finding all ways of escape cut off, 
Skftdim Husain IShm of necessity dung his treasures and heavy 
baggages amongst his soldiers, and placing his trust in his God and 
looking up to the Infallible Artist, looked out for. supernatural 
help. The army of Sadiq Ali Kb^n, having had to march through 
mud and clay and being drenched through by a heavy shower 
of ratu, were rendered unfit for fighting, and halted that day at a 
distance of 2 karoh from S^badim Husain Skdn. In that the cnp 
of the life of Sbftdim Husain and his companions was yet 
not full to the brim, at midnight a lightning fell on Sadiq All 
Kbfiu, and killed him and his personal attendant. This mishap 
occurred in 1173 A.H. S^^Adim Husain Sbfo, thus getting 
providentially rescued from the claws of certain death, marched 
away with the speed of lightning and wind, and went to the 
Sfihah of Audh (Oudh). E&jhallab * and other comrades of ^!q 
AH Ibbfiu rubbed the ashes of sorrow and anguish on their heads, 
and together with the English army retired to A^m&bid. There 
they directed their attention towards the Impeiial army, inolud- 
ing the Emperor’s Mahratta Contingent, who were encamped at 
HUsah, and commenoed wai'fare. The Imperialists were again 
defeated, and the French General ^ who was in the company of 

i This was the river Gandak, as would appear from the description in the 8«ir, 

I Eajballab, a native of 0acoa, was PegKknr of Hosain Qnli whfist 

the latter was 0iwen of gfeahamat Jang in Dacca. After Husain Qnli Khin*a 
death, Eaiballab rose to be Dlwan of ghahamat Jang. He was continood in 
the same office under hfimn. 

S This was Hons. has, as would appear from the Pair. 
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Empew WHS dapiiiredi wlillst Bftjbatk^ followed up to BQilr; 
Wbeii t]ie IiHpsriHlists matted towards 0 js^lfaiipikr attt 
git Sbin fled to the hills, Rftjballab thoujfht of totornifif. But 
at this momen^ news arriTed to the effeot that Haw&b lalar All 
Sl^ii was a prisoner, and that Bawfth Qisim AH Sh&n 1 had| 
acquired the Stibah of Bengal, as will be related hereafter. The 
period of the Ki^mat of li^awab Mir Mn^mmad Jafar AH 
lasted aboat three years. 


KTlZiMAT OF ALlJAH FASlRU-L-MULK IMTIXZg.D. 
DAULAH QISIM ALI BAHADUR HA^BAT JANG. 


Niwab Jafar Ali Ehan had sent to Calcatta his kinsman, Mir 
Mnbammad Q&sim,^ who was a son of Nawab Imti&z S^&n, snr- 
named Sbab's, to represent him at the Conference regarding the 
Administi^tion and settlement of the apportionment of 10 annas of 
the rerenne to Jafar Ali Sh&n and six annas to the English, and 
regarding the enjoyment of the oflioe of Dlwan by Jafar All Shftn* 
On the death of ^diq All h3l&n, the Army demanding their pay 
which had fallen into arrear for some years mntinied in a body, 
besieged the Nawab in the Satun Palace, and cot off 

supplies of food and water. In consequence, the Nawftb wrote to 
Mir Muhammad Qasim Shin to the effect that the army had 
reduced him to straits for demand of arrear pay. Mir Muham- 
mad Qisim Sh&n, in concei^t with Jagat Set, conspired with 
the English Chiefs, and induced the latter to write to Nawib 
Jafar AH Qin to the effect that the mutiny of the army for 


1 Mir Qaaim was a son-in-law of Mir Jafar, who bad conferred on the former 
the Fanjdari of Parniah in addition to that of Hangpnr. Mir Qisim went on 
some State bosiness to Calontta, and there made an impression on Mr. Vansit- 
tart, who had now suooeeded Clive as Governor of Calcutta* At tl>hi time, 
the par of the armr being in arrear, the latter besieged Mir Jafar in his 
palace. With the help of the English Council in Calcutta, Mir Qasim now 
became Karim of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, in supercession of HTr Jafar, who 
had proved himself an incapable ru1er« (See YoU 11, p 695). Mur 
QSsim owed his installation ohiefir to Mr. Yansittort, the Governor of Oalontta, 
tuad hia oolleagne in the Council, Mr. Hastings, both of whom went for the 
purpose to Mnrshid&hod. Mir Jafar came to Caiontta and remained there 
under snr veil lance. 

S In the SetV, it is stated Mir Qisim was a smi of Syed Murtaza, who 
was a sop of Imttas snrnamed Khalit. 



'demand of 

tleable that Die Kawib abandoning Die Fori ehoold oome dowsi' 
to Oalimtt% enb^iDng &e and the f to Mir Miiljam^n^ 
Qii^^ li^r e^iili fill eeif^imidenoe^ 

on attaining hie aim, retntii^ Bie Sni^iib 

Ohie& leagniug with Mir Qieim lS3l^n 

Hawib ^afar "Sh^n from the Fort, placed him on a hc»at, and 
•eit him down to Oalcuita. Mir Q&dm Shia entered the Fort, 
mounted the maenad of Ni^ftmat, and iaened proclamaDone of 
peace and security in his own name. He sent a messi^e to Baj* 
ballal# to bring back the Emperor to A fsimibid, whilst he liimseif 
afterwards set out for Azim&bad, in order to wait on the Emperor, 
after attending tp and reassuring his annj) and making some 
setDement in regard to their arrears of pay* Z^aTing his uncle, 
Mir TurSb All Q^in, as Deputy H&sim in Mnr^idahid, Mir 
Qdsim carried with himself all his effects, requisites, elephants^ 
horses, and treasures comprising cash and jewelleries of the 
haremf and eTon gold and silrer decorations of the Imimbira, 
amoanting to several lahi in valne, and bade farewell to tbe 
country of Bengal* After arriving at Monghyr, and attending 
to tbe work of strengthening its foriifications,^ he marched to 

1 Mir Jafar proved hhnself thorotighly incapable. In whatever light his 
character is viewed, he appears to have been mabb worse than the inach* 
abased Siidja-d’danlah. Though morii older than the latter, Mir Zafar was 
unquestionably inferior to the latter in qualities both of head and heart. 
As a general or an administrator, 8irija-d-danlah was superior to him, 
whilst ss a man, 8ixijo«d*daul&h was muoh better than Mir Jafar ta his 
infamous son, Mfrah. The Siir states that shortly after the Bevolntioo, 
even Mir Jafar^s old adherents sighed hack for tbe days of Sirijn-d* 
daulah. Mir Jafur was even incapable of retaining the friendships or 
attachments of his fellow^conspirators, Dnlab Bam and Jagat Set. After as* 
oending the laanutd of Nimmat, Mtr Ja&r gave himself np to pleasures 
and debaucheries, though he was an elderly man, and neglected State aihtrs 
which fDl into oonfosiou. Mr. Taniittart and Mr. Hastings oontemplated at 
ilrst that Mir Jafar should be allowed to retain bis titJes and privileges as tbe 
Kasim of Bengal, whilst Mir Qasim should sot as Adminktratoi^General or 
Kei^ent on his ^half . tii this arrangement, Mir Jafar ref used to acquiesce, snd 
so he was brought down a prisoner to Oaleutta, whilst Mir Qasim was pro* 
olaiiiied Kawtb Kasiin of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. (SeeSetr, VoL II, p.605.) 

i Bijballab was at tli^ time k Patna ill Dwrge of Miran*s army, as Miran 
had kmn Idlled b^ 

ft Ikom the Mr, Tel» Iti Pen* text, p. 71i> it appears that Mir Qlski Wmit 



in order io wui on ihe Bmperm*. Before 
Hir Qieim’s nrrirai nt Asimibftd, ilie Emperor bed relinmed 
to that plaoe, and the Engliab going forward to reoeiye him 
bad aocommodated His Majesty in their own Factory.^ Sub- 
sequently, Qieim All Sbfin also amred, had the honour of an 
audience with the Emperor, and received from the latter the 
title of Kawib AU Jab Naeirn-l-mulk Imti&au-d-dauleb Qasim All 
Nasi*Rt Jang. But the officers of the Emperor marking 
some change in the condact of Qasim Ali ^in mai^ohed back 
with the Emperor to Banaras, without giving any intimation 
thereof to the aforesaid £hau.* Nawab Qasim Ali Q}an followed 


to Monghyr and resided there in 1176 A.H., after haring finished his ezpedi* 
tions to Tirhiit, ghah&had, and Agimibad, and after haring left Bajah Nanbat 
Bai as Depnty ^nbadar of Patna, in place of Bamnarlin and Bsjballab who 
were imprisoned. (See Setr, Tol. II, p. 711). Two days every week, the 
Nawib dispensed Jnstioe, attended personally to every State affair, and listen- 
ed patiently to the oomplaints and grierances of everyone, however hnmble 
his position, and did not permit oormption or bribery to thwart the coarse of 
jnstioe. He paid assidnons attention to the happiness of his people and to the 
comfort of his army, which he placed in a highly effloient state. He was, 
however, a terror to enemies and wrong-doers, and his vigorons personality 
pervaded all affairs of the State. Friends and foes alike respected him, and 
even the English regarded him as a real power in the land, and not as a 
shadow like Mir Jafar. He respected learning and the learned, and appe- 
dated the company of scholars, savants, and saints. The one fatal mistake 
that he made was that he trosted implicitly the Armenian cat-throat, Qnrgan 
Khan, who was the generalissimo of his Army and who was secretly bent 
on raining him, and this one fatd mistake which embroiled him in a quarrel 
with the Bnglish sabseqnently proved disastrous to his power. See Betru-l^ 
MutaMierin, Yol. H, p. 712. 

1 It appears the English General, Major Carnac, concluded a truce with the 
Emperor, established amioable relations with him, and induced the latter to 
come to Patna. At this time, the moves of the pawns on the political chess- 
board of India were quick and strange and inconsistent. Everyone was after 
his game of self-interest, regardless of traditions and of sentiments. (See 
Ssir, Yol. II, pp. 700, 708-704). At this time Ahmad gkab Abdali had again 
invaded India, defeated the Mahrattas, and instructed ghajaa’d-daulah, 
Najibu-d-daulah and other Af|^ans to show allegiance to Emperor Sjiuh 
Alam who was his brother-in-law. (See SetV, Yol. II, p 706). 

8 There does not appear to be any authority for this statement. It would 
appear that agreeably to the instructiou left by Ahmad ghib Abdali who had 
inflicted a onuhing defeat on the Mahrattas, ffi^ujaa-d-daulah, gnbadar of 
Oudh, had come at the time to the borders of Oadh, to receive the Emperor 



njp to the oooSmes Baib^ mud Jaigadi^puri aad ftfter 

ing thoBO places xetoni^ to A^mibad, baited at the resilanc^ 
of JEtiioaai^iOy aad set liimself to tbe trork of adminislaratioii of 
t|ie affafrsbf that place.V 

When Qaaim All demanded from ibe Bnglish duties 

on ibeir trade-gooda> tbe latter refused to paj ibe same, and 
carried on tbeir trade duty-free.^ Kawab Qaaim All 

gbib Alam and to biai to Belbif to inatal him on bis anoestral throne. 
See 8einhUMutaMteri%t Tol IJi pp. 705-706. 

t important administrative ohangee transpired at this time. KawSblfir 
Qisim called for acoonnts from Blmnariin, who wae Depnty gahadarof 
Behar. I'inding that B&mnarilB had been gniltj of matrersation in reqpeot 
of large amounts ^f the pnbiio rerennes, the Nawah dismissed him from olBoo 
and threw him into prison, at the same time oonSeoatang all his treastiros. 
gbitab Bai, who was ]amiiaclin*s ooUeagne, was also snspected, and dismiss* 
ed by the Nawab, who took into hie own hands tbe direct adminietration of 
Behar, retaining, however, Bijballab as his Depnty there. See Bsir, Voh II, 
p. 707. Sabsequentlj Bijballab was thrown into prison, hie office being 
given to BIjah Nanbat Eai, who wae replaoed ehortly after by Kir Mebdi 
^in. Gnrgan ]^ln, an Armenian, was placed at the head of the Artillery^ 
and the Nawab placed implioit oonfidenoe in him. But as later events would 
shew, this Armenian prov^ a traitor. The Hawib employed a large num- 
ber of spies, and thns kept himself well informed of everything that trans- 
pired. He also appointed Mir Mehdi £bin as Fanjdar of Tirhnt^ and 
Mohammad Taoi KMn as Fanjdar of Birbhnm, 

S This was the beginning and oetensible cause of the rnptnre between 
Nawib Qasim All and the Bnglish. The Seir (Tol. II, p. 715), details these 
important events. In 1176 A.H., Mr. Henry Tansittart, then acting as Gov- 
ernor of the English East India Company in Calcutta, visited the Nawab at 
Monghyr, and held a oonferenoe with him on various matters. The Nawab 
then told Mr. Yansittart that much trade passed through the country duty- 
free, as it was given ont that it was on behalf of the English, that in oonse- 
qoenoe the State suffered a heavy loss, and that it was proper that dnty shoold 
h 9 levied on all sooh goods, except those particularly belonging to the Eogltsh 
East India Company. Mr. Yansittart informed the NaWab not to do any- 
thing in the matter in haste, but to wait till his retnm to Calontta, when pro- 
per orders on the subject would be pasMd by him and communicated to the 
Naw&b« The Kawib on the strength of this felt sanguine that his request 
would be complied with, and in the meantime wrote to his Collector* (AmOs), 
directing them to be vigilant in regard to permitting goods to pass dnty-free, 
and adding that foil orders would be oommnnioated to them hereafter. These 
Amils in some oases axoseded their anthority by stopping goods, with tha 
resoBtMstvmlof themirereimprii^^ bfKr. EBSson^ of tbe Patna FaiOf 
tory, and by Mr. BptteKiB, df the Dsooa Factory, and sent to Calontta. The 
Nawlb^ on hemdi^ this, dirseted reprivli, and orderod theamst of tlwimiMsA- 



ibe dating jvviilito from •& tiio frodm «l 
Bon^ i.od dookrod «o l«^ ^ 

dotioft from tlie Tielit lio wottld lioldlmdc Iromdkdogfpv m 

ilio oMo of Cho poor. Owing to this ob^Mi mid owing W i^ 
matters, o mistindmtaoding set in between Mot and tbe SngtlA 
chiefs. The Kawib now hstohed plans for eztenninatiiig tbem.^ 
At lengti^y he formed the resolution of putting them all to the sword 
on one day. In parsir%noe of tins plan, he sent despatdbes to his 
Deputies and Fanjdirs in Bengal to the effect that on a oer- 
tain di^ed date eTorywhere, they should by means of freachery 
or riolenoe massacre all the English residents. And after perso* 
nally giving peremptory injnnctions to the Generals of his army 
to kill and cantnre and pillage and plunder the Englisb, he rotorp- 
ed to Monghyr. And when on the day fixed, the army of Qasim 
Ah Sb&n prepared to discharge their commissioned task, a battle 

fas of tbs Snglisb, and reinitted duties on all goods, explaiiiisg that when 
the goods of richer traders were to he exempt from datiee» it would be inequit- 
able to le?y dnties on goods of poorer traders who eontribnted only a fraction 
to the State rereoiie. The Oosncil in Caloatta eent Hr. Amytt as thshr envoy to 
the Nawibto Monghyr to settle matters (p.720, fistr, ToK XI). Mr. Tsnsittart 
also sent a friendly letter to the HaWsb reqaesttng the latter to ooneede the 
demand of the OonneiL The Nawib oonsalted his general, the Armenian 
Gkirgan j^tn, who advised the Kainib not to hsten to Mr. YaDsIttert's 
adrioe (p. 760, Beii\ YoL II). In the meantime, Gnrgan ghin had censed 
the flower of the Kawib^s Army to perish in a fmitless expedition for 
the conquest of Nepal (p. 717, YoL II, Seir.) The Kawah now eolidted aid 
from Kawfib Yizier and the Emperor, in order to repel the 

enoroaohments of the English (p. 718, fie»V, Yol. II). The Nawib also wrote 
to his capable and loyal Fanjdar of BirbhniD, Malmramad Taqi ^ ^nd 
Jagat Set Mahtab Bai and bis brother, Maharaja Snmpohsnd, grandqpns of 
Jagat Set Fatehfihand, from MnrshidihSd to Monghyr under proper esoort, and 
Mnhammad Taqi Khan accordingly eent them to Monghyr, where they were 
ordered to reside under seryeiUance (p. 781, fieir, Yd. II). On hearing that 
Mr. Amytt was coming to Monghyr, die Nawib sent Mir Ahdnllah and |^n* 
lam Hnsaio S|in (author of the SeiV), who were intimate with Mr. Amjrit, to 
go and receive him, and to enquire into the object of bis mission. (See SstV, 
Yol. II, p. 718), Mr.Amytt’s mission proved a failure (See Hair, Yol. 11, 
p. 742). 

1 The Biyatf^s account is not quite aoonrate. What aotually happened 
is detailed in the Ssir, the author of which was an actor in these seenee. 
(See Mr, YoL XI, p. 726). It sppears that before the Oonnoil in Cslouita hid 
dedded anything, on Mr, Amyit^ return, Mr. Amytt on his own reiqiKiiidbility 
had written from Monghyr to Mt. llllson. Chief of the Bstoa factoiy, to 



mrmy\ Ai^kng% filter 8ii(^^ 

Ikii^lii M^iif «b Qieik Sbio^i army iriamphed^ and ^gegi»g 

. pM^piva^to wliboat waiting fcir iiiiy daolnralion % 

tba €oa^ iinMj idi thn aratlable SngliiOi rogiiiiinito m hit 

iMoiir; iaftdAnly ftltinicad ilift Fort at BM^aa f ke Hawftb^ garvlion 
wim WWW qalta ani»a{MMd to taobi an atMk, w«^a mirgrltad, and to 
fort tol jpiiMly into to Jiandf of to gi^lishi wfiooo iito* P^ntorad to 
kooto la to f ort. (8oe Tol. n»p. 720)* From If oi^yr, rolaloto 
taonlo Wm bnrHod ap by to Hawib, and with thew roltitoOotontg Ifir 
Mohdi Kawib*t Dtpaty gakadar of Patna, Tigoroaily aataaltid to Fart, 
rooaptaeed ft, alao oa( tamd to kngliili Factory, whoa Hr. Mtoa iHth Hr* 
failortiiB and othar Bngllaliaiaii and their troopa god to Ojia pra and tonne to 
to Sarja, when toy were takea priaonen by the Beng alee Bam Nldhi, Faajdar 
of Baran, and 8o«too to Frenohman. and bronght to Monghyr, where toy 
wwre throwa into prleon. It wan top (See Hrtr, Tol. It, p. 717), that to 
Nawlb eent deepaiohea to atl hie Fanjdara and genterala, appHcing tom of to 
ontoeak of hoatititlea between him and to Englieh, and direeting tom to pat 
to the iwofd to Bngiiah, wheveter foand. Mr. Amytt waa killed at Marahl* 
dabid, in panaaiioe of to above order (See Fair, Yol. II, p. 7S7)* The Bvpaa^ 
etatemeat tot the Nawftb fined a*partioolar day* for the maiaaere of to 
BngUih, or that he inetraoied hit effioera to kill Biiglishmen by taeMhery*- 
fioaa not aeoord with to SaiVi veraion, which ia more autheatio aad vellable. 

I It It net elear to arhioh battle the JHyas refer# here. At weald appear 
from Jhe note nata, the flrat battle la which to Nawib’e army triumphed 
toe fought, la order to rO'Captare to Fert of Putna after the Bngliah had 
anddealy aarprited it. It. doei not appear from the Srir’« aoooant that 
oa thie vlotoiy, to KaWlb slew ** all the Bngliihmen, ” bat what he did waa 
tot ha appriiad hia oifioera of to oatbreek of hoatiiitiea between him and 
the Bngliah, and direetod the former to put the Englith to to eword wher- 
ever found. (See Sain Yol II, p. 727). In pnraaance of the abOTe general 
order, Hr. Amytt wat pnt to to a word at Uarghidabad, and the Qaaimbatar 
factory waa looted. (See fiTrir, Tol. II, pp. 727'-7S8}. Then to Bnglith 
Coanoit naaembled in OalentU, and* decided on war againat to Nawab, and 
too pnmlaioied ICir lafbr (who waa in anrveillanee in CaUmtta) at to Kawfib 
Kaaim of Bengal (Saa Jair, Yol. 11, pp. 7e8«7C9). In to meantime, to 
Kawlb had direoted hit Fanjdar of Birblmiai (Mnbammad Taqi Gkin) to pnh 
pare for fighting with the Bngliah, and hod aent hia officera, y^far Ehin. 
Atam Qitt and ffi|a{]Ai Haibata-i«)ah with othera to re-infome HnlpMttinad 
Tag! S^n. The above three officera proceeded to Muraliidafaad, took amniit* 
niHona and armamenta from Syed Mabammad £^in, who was D^nty Haaim 
Hnrdiidahad at to time, and encamped at Plaaaey and Katwah, whfiat 
Hnbamnuid Taqi with hie army, proceeded from Buibhnm to Xatwah, 
(See Srir. Yol. II, p. 72S). 

* The only real rlctory that Hir Qiaim appeara^to have achieved over 
to ItigUah, Was in hit re«oaptQie of the Fort, of Patna. The JSipns'f 



ia oi^piiiriiig and IcUling il«w all the BafUab, and plundered tbnr 
faotoriM. Bnt ^adra-l’l^aq Fanjdirof Dinbjpar, and tb« 

Bbjah of Ba^win bdd back their buda liom tbia iraetohed wnrk. 

ftcoduiii «f tb«ce eTenii if neither eo detailed nor eo ladd M that el the 
whose author ^ulam Hutaia j^n was an aotor iw^ er 
aetnal epeetator of, most of these soenei. From the BeWf it appeare thi^ 
after the re^eaptare of Fatna, the next battle between the Bnflish and the 
Kawib*# troops was. fought at Katwah. The Kawib's Faujdnr of Birbhum, 
Habamoiad Taqi fought at this battle most gallantlj, but his gallautrj 
was of no aTail, as Syed Mubaminad l^in, Deputy Nahim of hlurs|id&bldi 
failed, owing to jealousy that he bore, to support him, and prorated Jafar 
WhiB. Alam ]^in, and Sh^i]^ Haibatu-Ulah also from ro-inforoing him* (8oe 
gstr, Tbl* n, pp« 729 to 781). After this, the Sngl' ih with Mir Jafar oetored 
Murshld&bad (5str, Yol. II, p. 781). The news of the fall of his brsTS offieert 
MhbMmad Taqi disconcerted the Nawlb, who hurried up re4nfoioe- 

ments under Sumroo, Malkar Armenian, and Asadullah, and direeted them to 
oouoontrato at Snti with the rauquished troops of Katwah. Major Adams 
commanded the Knglish army. At the battle of Snti, the Kawftb*s troops 
were defeated, and tlie English won the Tiotory (See iSstr, Yd. II, pp. 
732.783). 

On hearing of the defeat at Suti, the Nawib sent his Begams and ohildrsn 
to the fort of Rohtas, whilst he himself set out with his general, the Amo* 
nian Gurgin ]^an, to re-inforoe his army that was now oonoentrated on the 
banks of the Adhna naUa, a stream taking its rise from the hills north of 
Bajmahal and flowing to the Ganges. This position was considered to be of 
strategic importanoe and impregnable, as it was accessible by only one secret 
passage. (See Stir, Yol. II, p. 734). On 24tb Mnharram in 1177 A.H., in 
the night, the Nawab marched out from the Monghyr Fort. Sospeoting trea» 
chery from bis officers as well as from his prisoners, and his suspicion being 
fanned by the Armenian Gurgin ]^in, the Nawab before leatiog Mongbyr 
killed his prisoners, namely, Eijeh Bamnarain, the quondam Naib $ubadar of 
Behar, Rijah Rajballab, the quondam Dlwan of Nawab Shahamat Jang, 
Bai Roian Urned Ram, Rajah Fateh Singh, Rajah Bunlad Singh (zamindar of 
Tlkari), Shaikh Abdullah, aa well as others. The Nawab oaused R&mnarain 
to be thrown into the rirer below Monghyr fort with a pitcher filled with 
Band tied to his neok, Gurgin satisfied with this work of butohery, 

incited the Nawab to kill also his English prisoners, oonsisting of Mr. Elison 
and Dr. Fnllerton and others of the Fatna Factory^ The Nawib, howerer, 
refused to ktU them and placed ntra guard on them. Kamg&r ^an Muin 
also joined the Nawib, who wae encamped at the QAampanagar nalla, 
hut wae eent away to Birbhnm the traitor, Gurgin Khin* {Soir^ Yoh 
n, f. 785). At this time, M!r Eoju.d.din, sou of the late Nawib Saif 
of Pnmiah, deserted Mir Qieim’e army, proceeded to Fnmiab, and 
made himeolf its master, and opened oomspondenoe with Mir Jafar fi^ln 
and the Bugiieh (Sstr, Yol* II, p* 788), At Adhtia, the Kawlb*« troops 
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Iflben Sb^ madio bk miarj iaio poiifli|f| 

beaiiuiiiKcw^d to bk pi'eseitce all toe officers of the KisSmat ^ 

were woati for fome tone to eftlly oei ia the niglit % the eeoret leuHM^ 
end to do ha^OQ aieoiigst Englieh tioofp. Qaoe they went ao far as 
to attaek ICIr iaiar Sbia*f Camp, Jafar ja>in haring come to idhna 
with the DiigUsh eimy. HIr lafar wee about to mn away, when the 
English army re*inloroed himi The BngUih were throwa into oonsteraatton 
by these destrnotire ii%hb«ttaok«, and were at a loei to find ont the paeeage 
by whioh the Nawib’e troope apimoaohed the Bogikh entrenohmente* At 
this time, an Bnglieh eomer who had long ago left the English army and 
taken strrke under the Nawiib, informed the Bnglieh army of the eeoret 
pnssage (de»r, Vol, U, p. 787), and ninJertook to guide them to the Nawib’s 
entrenohmente at Adhna. With tiie help of this man, Colonel Goddard, with 
an Bnglish regiment, mored to the Hawab’i entrenchment in the night. The 
Nawlb^s army were in a false eenee of eeoiirity, fancying the position impreg- 
nable, and thinking that the seoret.pasiage to it wee unknown to the BngUah. 
The NawIVfl army nnder Aeadnllah E^in, the Frenchman Snmroo, the 
Armenians, Malkar and Antony, were surprised by this night-attack of 
the Bngli^ and defeated {8eir, Yol, II, p. 788), and dispersed on flSth 
I^afar^ll77 A.H. On the second or third day, the news of this disaster 
reached the Nawab, who itow mored to the Ifonghyr Fort. After haltinf there 
two or three days, he left that place with Gnrgin Khan and others, placing 
the Fort in charge of one Arab All Khiii> a vroUoe and oreatote of Gnrgin 
Khan, and reached the Bohua nalla. At this time, a leading nobleman 
named All Ibrahim ^an coanaelled the Nawab to release the Bnglish pri- 
soners, named Messrs. BUson, Jee, and Lnehington and others, or at least to 
send their wives by boat to Mujor Adams. The Nawab referred All Ibrahim 
Khan to Gnrgin Khan, the At menian evil genios of the Nawab. The Arme- 
nian said no boats were available, and refosed to listen to the humane ooonsel 
of All Ibrahim J^in. On the way, Gnrgin Shan was haoked to pieces with 
the sword by some horseman, whose pay was in arrear. The Nawib moved 
from Boima naUu to Barh, where Jagat Set and his brother Sarnpghand were 
put to the sword nnder Naw&b’s orders. From there the Naw&b moved to 
Patna, where he received news that Arab Ail Kh&n. commandant of the 
Monghyr Fort, and a creature of Oargin Khin. had accepted a bribe from the 
English, and treacherously made over the Port to the latter, (geir, Vol. II, 
p. 741). The Nawib was exasperated ; he was dlled with suspicion, and his 
annoyance knew no bounds. He ordered fhc Frenchman, Sumroo, to kill the 
Bnglish prisoners. This Bnmroo, though of one religion with the Bnglish 
prisoners, willingly accepted this murderous errand, and on the night of the 
last day of Eabi>al-AwaL, 1177 A.H., be shot down the Buglish prisoners, who 
were lodged at the time in the house of the late Ahmad, brother of Maha^ 
bat Jang. That boose has since beoome the Bnglish bmrial •ground in Patna, 
(See Seir, Vdl II, p. 789). None escaped except Dr. Fullerton (Seir, Vol. 11, 
p. 740). The Nawab accused Dr. Fullerton of treachery, which the latter 
50 



Bengal, and eet himself to Ihe r/otk of administering the ssTeral 

diwvofred. The Nawib then spared his life. Dr. Fallerton snbseqneiitJy 
esoaped to dajipnr and joined the Bog^tith army there (Seir, Vol. II, p. 741 ). 
The BngUsh next invaded Patna, and stormed the fort there (S«r, Vol. II, 
p. 74®). The Nawlh now crossed the Karaxnnassa river, and entered the terri- 
tory of Nawib-Visier Shnjan-d.danlah. (fiwr, p. 748). The Nawlb (Mir 
QSsim) BOW met the Newab-Visier gh°jaQ-d-dan1ah and the Emperor near 
Allahabad, and indnoed them to help him in driving oat the English from 
the ^nbaha of Behar and Bengal (Brir, Vol. II, p. 745). The Emperor, the 
Nawftb«Visier and the Nawlb now marohed to Benares where they enoamped 
for Some time, in order to invade Behar (p. 746 Beir). Dreading the approach 
of the Nawib-Vizier ghajaa-d-danlah, the English with Mir Jafar, who had 
gone in pnrsnit of Mir Qisim, now retired from Baksar towards Patna, 
gbajan-d-danlah with his huge army and with Mir Qasim now overtook the 
English near Phnlwari (p. 749, Beir, Vol. II). There were skirmishes, follow, 
ed by a battle in which the English army reeled, bnt the result was indecisive^ 
owing to absence of concerted action between Mir QKsim and Shnjan-d-danhih 
(pp. 749-750, Beir, Vol. IT). At the same time, Mir Mehdi Khan, who had 
before fonght so bravely for Mir Qnsim and re-captnred the Patna Fort from 
the English, now deserted bis old master, Mir Qisim, and joined the English 
(p. 760, Brir, Vol. II). 

The Nawlb- Vizier with Mir Qisim now retired to Baksar (Brirpp. 751). At 
this time, from the English side, Dr. Fnllerton need Ghnlam Hnsain Khan, the 
author of the Beir, as a spy, and wrote « o him to indnoe the Emperor to give 
his support to the English, and to withhold his support of the Nawib-Vizier 
(p. 761, Brir, Vol. II), ^nlam Hnsain Khin and his father Hedait Ali Khan» 
who held at Hnsainabad in Monghyr district, held a peculiar position 

at the time. They professed friendship both for Dr. Fullerton and the Eng- 
lish, and also for Mir Qisim and the NawIb-Vizier. They wore all things to 
all men, and enjoyed friendship and inflnenoe amongst both the hostile 
parties. They opened secret correspondence with the Emperor, and indnoed 
the latter to give his moral support to the English (p. 751, BetV, Vol. H). A 
conference was now held between GBinlam Hnsain ^an who now played the 
roU of an English spy and between Major Carnao, Dr, Fallerton and Mir 
Jafar, and a reply was sent through Ghnlam Hosain ^In and other spies 
to the Emperor. In the meantime, gl^njan-d-danlah fell out with Mir Qisim 
(p. 76®). Mir Qisim now assumed the garb of a /agv*, but was shortly 
after indnoed to give it up, at the entreaties of gj^njau-d-danlah who found 
bis honour was at stake. Shortly after, Mir Qlsim’s French officer, Snmroo* 
the iofamons perpetrator of the Patna massaore, mutinied against Mir Qisim, 
and was paid up and discharged by the latter. Then this infamous Frenchman 
took service onder g]iajan-d«daalah with all the gone and ammunition of 
his old master, Mir Qisim (p. 756, VoL II, Bsir). The Nawib-Vizier shame- 
lessly imprisoned his refugee Mir QSsim ; all people deserted the latter, exeept 
his one old brave and loyal officer^ Ali Ibrahim Uln, who clung to his old 
with a hdelity nnoommon in those treacberons days. When 



jj^rovinoes. And tminxiioniiig to Mongfayr, one by 

Adsinleli ill of Mil* Qitim) tutid wondered wliy iii Ibrelilm S|8ii cil|Uiig 
to Mir Qleiiii, in ipite of tbe latter apeakiog ill of AH Ibrahim, tke laker 
returned a manly and dignified anawer whioh bronght teara eren to the eyea 
of the mean Nawib-Ysaier. AU Ibrahim aaid : * To my knowledge, I haTO not 
been guilty of an^derellotion in duty to my matter iMir Q&aim), except 
that ai^r the eventa at Patna, wfailat hia other offioera ootineelled him to go to 
the Dakbin, and leonre anpport of the Mabratiaa, I alone inslated on ]i|!r 
Qfisim to aeek shelter with yon, the Nawab-Yizier, and with the Bmperor ! *' 
(p. 757, Vol. II,, Seif.) At this time, Major Mnnro, commander of the Ifingliah 
army in Patna, ^rrote through Dr. Fnllerton to ^nlnm Husain ^sn, the 
author of the 8eir^ to use hia infiuenoe iu acquiring the Port of Bohtaa for 
the Bnglish. Ghulam Hnaain ^sn tampered with Mir Qiaim's oommaodant 
Bajah Sahmel, and induced the latter to make orer the Fort of Bohtaa to 
Captain Goddard of the Bnglish army (p. 766, fifatr, Yol. II). Mir Jafar 
now returned to Murgbidabid, where he died {8eir, Yol. II, pp. 756 759), 
on 14th Shaban, 1178. Mir Jafar before Betting oot for Calcutta had left 
his brother, Mir Muhammad Eazim ]^in, aa Deputy Kaaim of Patna, with 
Dhiraj Karain (Bimnariin’a brother) as Dlwan under the latter. Mir Jafar 
appointed Nando Kumar ns his Diwan (p. 759, 8eir, Yol. II), and imprisoned 
Mohammad Biza Khan. Deputy Nazim of Dacca ( Jahangir nagar), who was 
Bon«in«law of Babia Begam and Atanllah Shan Sabat Jang. From fear of the 
prestige and power of gb^jau-d-danlah and from fear of the odium they 
would incur by engaging iu a war with the Bmperor, both Mir Jafar and the 
English serionsly contemplated patching np a peace with the Nawab-Yisier 
and the Emperor, leaving to them the Behar Provinces, and stipulating to 
pay them a fixed revenue for Bengal (p. 760, Yol. 11, 8eir), This was, however, 
not to be, owing to the Nawab>Yizier*s ambition which would accept of no 
compromise, bat aimed at an exclusive domination over the whole Empire* 
Whilst Mir Jafar was yet alive in Calcutta, Major Mnnro succeeded Major 
Carnao in the command of the Bnglish army, and was ordered in 1176 
A.H., to proceed to Baksar to fight with the Nawab-Yizier 8bQj<^^*6*daulah, 
who was offensive in his oorrespoiidenoe with the Bnglish Council in Calcutta* 
The Naw&b-Yizier and hia army were in a sense of false aeourily and were 
immersed in pleasures, frivolities and amusements, as if they had come for a 
picnic. On Major Munro’s arrival, the Nawab-Yizier with his army hurriedly 
took up a position on the north*west of a jhil or marshy sheet of water. The 
Bnglish army rested on the south-east of the jhil. The Nawab-Yizier posted 
Snniroo and Madak with eight guns and eight regimenta of Mir Qasim to 
cover his front. The Nawab-Yizier’s army was composed of three wings. 
The right wing was commanded by the Nawib-Yizier himself, hia centre was 
oommanded by QoH Khan with six thousand Muji^al troops, and his 

left wing was under the command of Bajah Bent Bahadur, Nawab-Yiaier’s 
Deputy ^ubadar in Oudh and Allahabad. The left flank of the left wing 
rested on the banka of the Ganges. The battle opened with a oannoiiade, 
which was briskly kept up on both sides, and which did its destruotive work 
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Bliin ITimd Bfti, liis 9cm^ KaI! Pars^id, Kiniki^or, Bijbalkb, 

on both lidos. Then (bo Nswlb-Yiiior with bio ond Dnrmiion trooiw 

modo 0 donking obUy from towordo the right of hio own artillery, awiuilted 
Hoior Manro*i oaralry and oomp, and worked hoTOo In the Sngliah army, 
from the hrieh cannonade kept np by Madak and Enmroo, and from the 
repeated aaad9lto of the Nawib-Yioier, the Bnglish an^ wai hard-preesed. 
Major Munro grasping the orisio and finding a frontlu attack impoosiblO} 
owhig to the muddy jhil lying in front of him, quickly detached a corps under 
Captain Nan to make a flanking movement from the side of the river, in 
order to attack the Kawab*Yisier*e loft wing, commanded by Bigah Beni 
Bahadur. This corps approached slowly, and reached the plain of the mine 
amidst which B&jah Beni Bahadnr^s troops lay. gj^ai]^ CSmlam Qadir and 
other ghailijl Zadas of Lnoknow who formed the van of B&jah Beni Bahadnr*8 
army, stood with gnns behind ai<wail amidst those rnios. The Boglish regi* 
ments slowly and oiroumspeotly, without disolosiug themselves, crept up to 
the summit of the wall, and it was only when they rolled down stones on the 
heads of the Rajah’s troops that rested behind the wall at its foot, that these 
woke up from their slumber. It was only then that ^ulam Qadir 

and his kinsmen and followers came to know of the arrival of the English 
regiment, and rose up to ^ght. Before, however, these Shaiyis oonld arrange 
their force in fighting array, the English regiment commenced firing their 
muskets, and killed Ghulam Qsdir and his kinsmen, whilst others fled. At this 
time, Rajah Beni Bahadur asked Ghalib Khin, a notable of Delhi, what 
course he was to follow, ^alib ^an answered that if the Bijah oared for 
his honour, he must die fighting, or else mast run away. Then for a time 
the Rijah engaged in fighting, but shortly after changing his mind, and pre> 
f erring not to die, ran away. In the meantime, hearing the booming of 
cannons by the English regiment on the heads of Ghulam Qadir and 

Rajah Beni Bahadur, ghuja Qali Oau’e jealonsy was aroused, and fancying 
-that the booming proceeded from the Eejah’s army, and that the Rajah would 
8000 achieve the honour of a victory, without stopping to enquire into the 
matter, he forthwith sallied out of his position, advanoed across Sumroo and 
Mudak, who in consequence had to suspend their cannonade, and waded 
across the jhU full of mud. The English artillery from front now quiokend 
their cannonade, and gjinja Quli ^in and his soldiers uselessly saorifioed 
their lives, having lost the cover of their own artilleiy. The British regiment 
now penetrated through the entrenchments of Rajah Beni Bahadur who had 
fled, and attacked (he wing of the Kawab-Vizier, as the ground between was 
already cleared by tbe foolish and disastrous forward movement of gh^ja 
Quli Khan. Then the Nawab> Vizier’s army reeled and broke, the Nawab* 
Vizier himself stood the ground for some time, but seeing himself deserted by 
his troops, retreated to Allahabad, whilst bis Mughal Duranian troops as 
well as English troops, commenced plundering his tents. Mir Qisim who 
was a prisoner In tbe bauds of the Kawab< Vizier had been released one day 
before this battle, and after the battle fled to Benares* (See Beir, Yol. II, 
pp. 761-768). 





M HiilitSb Bfti« Bftjali Sarilp Qi^gnd (Jagat Sef s bv«^W), 
the S^iadars af JDinijpar, IT'adiah, !Q^irabpllr,^ Birbbto, aiid 
RijillSlil, &o., and Ou}£l Eii, Olwfta of Bhajpflr, Fatib Siagb) 
the Eijak of Tikari> son of BajaH Snndar, and Eliiiiiariin, iJa- 
pnty Oofernor of the ^ftbali of Azimabid, HuhAininEd Ma|tiii» 
and Mnnsh! Jagat Rii and others, the Na^Sb threw them into 
prison. And after sbtengthening the Fort of Monghyr, the Kawib 
sent a large army to Bengal. In the vicinity of Eijmahal, on the 
banks of the river Adfallab, he reviewed his army, and sent dee- 
patches to the Fanjd&i’S and the Deputy Uigim of Bengal, direct- 
ing and iiistmoting them peremptorily to fight with the English. 
Amongst them, Shailih Hidayitn-l-lah,* Deputy Fanjdir of Hadiah 
with a large army, Jafar Shan, and Alam Shan, Commandant oi 
the Turkish bodyguard of the BawSh, swiftly advanced to KatwSfa* 
to fight. From the other ’side, the English army proclaiming 
Nawib Jafar Ali Shan as Subadar of Bengal, and taking him in 
their company advanced to fight, and at a distance of two hairoJi 
entrenched itself at Dainhgt.^ On the 3rd of the month of Mnhar- 
ram, both the armies airaying themselves for battle kindled the 
fire of warfare. The army of Qisim Ali Shan, after the fall of 
a number of men whose moment for death had arrived, being de- 
feated, fied to Palasi (Plassey) to Muhammad Taq! Shan, Fanjddr 
of Birhhum. After two or three days, when the army of Bengal 
liad collected together, the English Geneiuls arrived pursuing them. 

This deoisiTe Tiotoiy at Baksar in X764 (more than the battle of PlassSj) 
gave the English a firm foothold in Bengal, as a Baling Power. It was soon 
followed by the Emperor gh^h A lam’s grant of the Dimni of Bengal, Behsr, 
and Orissa to the English in 1765. (See Seir, Yo). II, p. 778). 

The English stipnlated to pay annually twenty-fonr lakhs to the Emperor on 
aooonnt of the Bevenne of the above three Snbahs. 

In this note, I have thought fit to summarise the events as narrated in 
the SsirvrUMataJAerint a contemporary record, the author whereof was either 
an aotor in, or a spectator of, the many scenes enacted in those times. The 
note is long, but I have thought fit to give it, in order to follow the dove* 
lopment of the many important and stirring events that at length culminated 
in the tran^r of the EnUng Power in Bengal from Itoslem into EngliSli 
hando. 

1 Probiddy a misreading or misprint in tne pnnted Peniaa text for 
Khsrakpnr. 

^ In the Heir, hit name is mentioned as Sksikh Haibatu^Mah. (Bee fietr, 
Vol.II, p. 7*8, sod n. snfo). 

8 This must be the name of a market«plaoe in Katwah itself. 
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Miill^aizimad TaqI S^an, witifa a large amy, adYancedi to Bghti ba 
fell on being wounded with a gau-sbofc. flie army being defeated, 
retired to Uuritbld&bid. Syed Mut^ainmad Sb&Q* who held the 
office of Beputy NSgim of Bengal after the departure of Mli* 
Turab All for Monghyr, -came out of the City of Mursfei- 

dab&d with the troops at hand, and entranched himself at Qbuna* 
Khali. But when the news of the approach of the English army 
arrived, bis troops (many of whom had already receiTed wounds in 
their fightings with the English) without engaging in battle and 
without firing their guns and muskets abandoned their entrench- 
ments, and fied to Sfiti. The army of Qasim All Eban arrived 
at Sut5, where Sumroo the Frenchman, with other Generals and 
troops, was already from before. But the English not abandoning 
their pursuit followed them up, and a great battle ensued at Suti. 
In that the star of Nawab Qasim All Kb an*s luck was waning, and 
the fortune of the English was in the ascendant, after severe fight- 
ing, in this battle also the English triumphed. The army of 
Nawab Qasim All E^an, unable to stand the cannonade of the 
English artillery, were defeated, and retired to the banks of the 
Adhuah nalla, which was their camping ground from before. 
There all the troops of the Nawab collected together, and renewed 
fighting. At length, many of the Generals of Nawab Qasim All 
Ebban’s army, including Gurgiu Kb an, Commander of the Nawab’s 
Artillery corps, as well as others, conspired with the English. 
The English, thus freed from anxiety, made a night-attack, and 
broke the Nawab’s army, which fled. A severe defeat was thus 
sustained by the Nawab. The defeated army iu a worsted con- 
dition retreated to Monghyr. Nawab Qasim Ali E3;i&o, on receiv- 
ing news of this defeat, lost heart, and was thrown into consterna- 
tion. In view of the disloyalty and treachery of the traitors who 
had eaten his salt, the Nawab felt himself unequal for a contest, 
and abandoning all ideas of warfare he set out iu an anxious 
mood for Azimabad. The Nawab now killed Gurgin Sb&u on 
account of his treacheiy, and also slew dagat. Set and his brother, 
who were the plotters of this treacherous conspiracy, and who had 
sent out secret messages inviting Jafar Ali Kbau and the Chris- 
tian English, and whose treasonable correspondence had been 
intercepted. The Nawab also killed oth^r Zamindars, Ac., wbo 
from before were in prison, and each of whom was unrivalled in 
his day for hatch ing plots smd intrigues* After arrival at 



Aflniibidf thei^ filing himaelf seoare, the N&wa^ Aent 

hie Begaois ta the Foi^^ Eohtas, whilst he himeelf proceeded to 
the^tlbah of Oudh to the Vezirul-Mnlk Nawib Sh^jetL-d*dfttilah 
Behidiur. There also he fell oat with the Nawib-Vizier, who 
confiscated mach of his treasnres. From thence departing, the 
Nawab retired to the hills, and in those tracts he lingered some 
jears in rarioas mishaps, and at length died.^ 


NIZiMAT FOB THE SECOND TIME OF JAFAR ALl 
KHiSlN BAHADUR. 

After Q&sim AU Shan’s, defeat, the English Chiefs again placed 
Naivftb Jafar Ali Sh^n on the mcumad of the Nizamat of Bengal. 
Ten annas of the revenue of the Provinces were allotted to the 
English for their service as Diw&n, whilst six annas of the same 
were held by Nawah Jafar Ali Bian. Tliis time also for a period 
of three years, after displaying great feebleness in his Ni^mat, 
in the year 1178 A.H., Nawab Jafar Ali Khan died. The English 
Chiefs placed on the mamad of Nmmat his son, Najmu-d-danlab,* 
and appointed Naw&b Muhammad RizS ^an Bahadur Mof^ar 
Jang to the office of Niih Nazim (Deputy Nazim). Najmn-d-daulah^ 
after sitting on the tnosnad of Ni|^mat for two years, passed to 
the regions of eternity. After Najmu-d-daulah’s death, his youn- 
ger brother, Saifu-d-daulah^ succeeded to the mamad of Ni^mat, 
whilst Naw&b Muzaffar J,ang continued to hold the office of Naib 
Nazim. Saifu-d-daulah after holding the Nizamat for two 
years died of small-pox ; and another brother of his, Muh&riku- 
d-daulah, succeeded to the ma$nad of Nizamat. The English 
Chiefs removing Nawab Muhammad Biza Ehlln Muzaffar Jang 
from the office of Deputy Nazim, have fixed sixteen laks^ of rupees 
as an annual allowance for the N&j^im. This amount the English 
pay each year. The English have now acquired domination over the 

I For some time, Mir Q&sim stayed in the fiohilla ooantiy, snbseqnentiy 
left Uterohsnaidi (the Afghan tract) and proceeded to the country of the 
Bans Gabad ; thence he proceeded to Eajpntana, whence again he moTed to 
the tract between Agra and Delhi, where he died in distress. See Beiru-U 
Tol. lU. p. 988. 

• See Sefrw.J.ifweaMeiw, Vol. II. p. 7TI. 

• See Seint-MfttfoMerin, Yol. 11, p. 776. 

• In the Se<r, twenty-four lakhs, *’ Seir Vol. II, p. 781. 
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ihm ^abahSi and hare a^^inted ^tidirs^ (Distrinti Offioarfi) at 
vanona places. Tihey have eatabiialied in Oalontta the Sb^ifdh 
Ka^fl (the Court for Grown4ands), make assessmeuis and col- 
lections of revenue, administer justioe, appoint and dismiss Amils 
(Collectors of revenue), and also perform other ^unotions of the 
Nijjamat. And up to the date of tbe completion of this History, 
namely 1202* A.H., corresponding to the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Emperor Sh§h llam> the sway and authority of the 
English prevail over all the three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

1 The Englieh divided the oountrj into six Zillahs, viz.: (1) ZilUh Celcutta ; 
(2) ZiUah Bardwan; (3) Zillah Rajahahye-Mur^idabad ; (4) Zillah Jahangir- 
iiagar (or Dacca) ; (6) Zillah Dinajpnr ; (6) Zillah Aaimabad (or Patna) ; and 
appointed EngUah Zillahdars to each Zillah with a Goanoil. See SctV, Vol. IT, 
pp. 782-783. 

* Thatia, 1788 A.C. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DESCRIBING THE DOMINATION OP THE ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANS IN THE PROVINCES OP THE DAKHIN 
AND BENGAL, AND CONTAINING TWO SECTIONS. 

SECTION I.--.DESCRIPTIVE OP THE ARRIVAL OP THE 
PORTTJGDESE AND FRENCH CHRISTIANS, IN 
THE DAKHIN AND IN BENGAL. 

Be it not hidden from the bright hearts of the bankers of the 
tt*6a8ni^ of History and the appraisers of the jewel of Chronicles, 
that the Jewish and Christian communities, before the advent of 
Islam, used to come to many ports of the Dakhin, like Malabar, 
Ac., for trading purpose by the sea-route, and after acquiring 
familiarity with the people of that country, they settled down in 
some of the towns, erected houses with gardens, and in this 
manner dwelt there several long years. When the planet of 
the Muslim faith rose, and the bright effulgence of the Muslim 
sun shone on the East and the West, gradually, the oonntries of 
Hindustan and the Dakhin were recipient of the rays of the moon 
of the Muhammadan faith, and Muslims commenced visiting those 
oonntries. Many of the kings and rolers of those parts embraced 
the Islamic religion, whilst the R&jahs of the ports of Goa, 
D&bil, and Jabffl, Ac., like Muhammadan rulers, gave Mnsalman 
emigrants from Arabia quarters on the sea-shores, and treated 
them with honour and respect.^ In oonseouenoe, the Jews and the 

1 See Hunter's Hietory of British Indiej Yol, I, p. nS. Writes Hr. Enn<» 
ter: ^'Tbe Sarsden jlrabs who under the eonqnering impulse of Islisi ns«t 
seised the eoantries of the Indo-Syriaii route (682-651 A.D.) soon realised Its 
wdne. They were a trading not less than a dghting raoe, and Bisabrah and 
Baghdad under the Caliphs became the opulent headquarters of tiie Indian 
trade. ** The Shraoens oonqnered Egypt, Syria, and Bersia, 682-651 AH. In 
afoe^te to p. 86 of the above History, Hr* Hunter r^trs the readier for 
51 
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Christians bnnat in the fire of enTy and malice. And when the 
Kingdoms of the Dakhin and Onjx^t heoame subject to the Mnsal^ 
man Emperors of Dehll,^ and IslSm became powerful in the king- 
dom of the Dakhin, the Jews and the Christians placed the seal of 
silence on the door of their tongues, and ceased to utter words of 
enmity and hatred. Subsequently in the year 900 A.H., weakness* 
and decay set in in the kingdom of the Dakhin. At that time, 
the Portuguese Christians, on behalf of the king of their own 
country, were dh*ected to build forts on the sea-shores of India. 

an account of the Jewieh trade with the Eetst to an article on * The Jews 
under Borne* by Lieut.-Col. Conder. Again eays Dr. Hunter (p. 45) ; “ The 
trading colony of Arabs at Canton inclnded at the beginning of the 7th cen* 
tury A.D., an uncle of Mnl^ammad the Prophet.** Again in p. 46, says Dr# 
Banter i “ It waa a oommercial dispute that brought about the first Musal- 
mSn conquest of an Indian Province. In 71 1 A.D., Kasim led a naval ex- 
pedition against Sindh, to claim damages for the ill-treatment of Arab mer- 
chantmen and pilgrims near the month of the Indns in their voyage from 
Ceylon. During the following centuries the Indian Ocean became an outly- 
ing domain of Isldm. The Arab geographers mapped the coarse from the 
Persian Gulf to China into * seven seas, * each having a name of its own, and 
with the Arab- Chinese harbour of Gampnaon their eastern limit. Abnl Feda, 
the princely geographer of the fourteenth century (1273- ISSl) mentions 
Malacca as the most important trading place between Arabia and China, the 
common resort of Moslems, Persians, Hindus, and the Chinese. Colonies of 
Arabs and Jews settled in an early century of our era on the southern Bom- 
bay coast, where their descendants form distinct oommunities at the present 
day. The voyages of Sinbad the Sailor are a popular romance of the Indian 
trade under the Caliphs of Baghdad, probably in the ninth century A.D.’* 
From the above it is clear that India, including Bengal, was within the sphere 
of the oommercial inflnenoe of the Saracen Arabs, from about the very dawn 
of Islam. 

1 The first Musalmau conquests in the Dakhin were made in the reign of 
Jal1ala<d-dta Khiljt, Emperor of Delhi, through the military genius of his 
nephew, Alau-d-din Bhilji. See Tarikh*i*Eirns fihtibi, p. 179, and n. 2, anfe, 
p. 90. 

> “ In 1564, Vijayanagar finally went down before the Moslems in the 
field of Talikot after an existence of 41 centuries. The Bahmaui dynasty 
formed from the coalition of the MusalrnSn adventurem in the fourteenth 
century, began to break up in 1489, and by 1525, its disintegratian was com- 
plete. The Portuguese arrived just as this ouce powerful kingdom was evolv- 
ing itself through internecine war into the Five Mnsalmln states of Southern 
India. At the time (1498, when Tasoo da Gama landed in India) the Afghan 
sovereignty in Northern India was dwindling to a vanishing point. ** See Dr. 
Hunter*! History of British India, Vd. I, pp. 101-1Q2. 
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In yeiup 004 A.M*, i&ar aliipg of tbo PoHi^ese Chriolintt^^ 
mM tb ibe the Poriiijjtiefie 

After tteoertaiiiitig ihiinyQghlj the stAie of Alaire^ of the eea-board 
aatied Imih Acd the next yeiu*, six Portngnese sMps arriTod at 
ElUikoty* and the Portuguese disemharked, and made a prayer to 
the ruler of that place, irho was called Samd, to prevent the Musal^ 
mans from trading with Arabia, nrgmg that they (the Portuguese) 
would yield him more profit than the Musalmans. The Samri did 
not listen to their prayer. But the Christians oommenoed molesting 
the Uusalmans in mercantile business, so that the Sarnii ^ becom- 
ing enraged ordered the former’s slaughter and xnassaore* 
Seventy leading Christians were slain ; whilst the rest getting into 
sloops sailed out to save themselveB, and alighted near the town 
of Enobtei ^ the ruler whereof was on terms of hostility with the 

t Corilhftm, the first Fertegiiese ezploter in India, stayed some time on the 
Malabar coast (haring oome there from Aden on an Arab ship), in 14S7* 
Yasoo da Gama reached Calient on Hay fiOtfa, 1108. Bee Or. Hnnter*r His- 
tory, V61. 1, pp. 87-88. 

S The Hnropean form of Qandrinah ie, I guess, Conlon or Caliooulan. For 
Conlon, Oalioonlao, Coohin, Caliout, see the map at p. 96, of the above His- 
tory. Ibn-i'Batntah (1804-1877) mentioila Qnilon and Oaliont amongst the 
five chief ports that he had seen. Bee p. 48, n. 8 of the above History. 

> Dr. Banter states that at the Hme the Malabar obiefs were tolerant of 
the relighms of the many natems who traded st their ports. Abu Zaid when 
mentioning the foreign colonies records that the king allows eaoh seot to fol- 
low its own religion (Abn Ziidn-l-Hasan of Biraf translated in Sir Hemy 
Elliot’s History of India). Maniobaeans, Mnsalmans, Jews, and ChiistianB 
were alike welcome at the Malabar ports. Not only Jews from the earlier 
times (faom 6th centnry B.O.) and ’ St. Thomas Christians, * from 68 A.D., 
hnt also Arab traders (Moplahs) both in pre-Islamio and Islamic times were 
settled on the Malabar ooaste. (See Dr. Hnater’s History, Yol. I, pp. 98-100}* 

4 The Zamorin of Oaliont reoetved the Pmtugoese graciously. But the 
foreign Arab merohants, then the most powerfnl community at his port, per- 
ceived that the new ooean-ronte most imperil their ancient monopoly by 
way of the Bed Sea. They aoeordingly insUgated the oonrt officials to in- 
trigues which nearly ended in a treadheroas massacre, p. 108, Hnnter^s History, 
Yol. I. I^e Eiyas’s aoeonnt would however shew that the provooation came 
from the aide of the Fortngaese, who oame with a ornsading spirit. (See 

p. 

5 In English histories, he is called the * Zamorin,' which is the Enrepean 
form of the Tamil Soman, meaning ‘ son Of the Sea. * See Hnnter's Histciy 
of Brii^ Infiis, Tol I, p. 96, n. 1. 

4 Or Coohin. From Hnnter^s Hhtet 7 ,Tol. Itp* 106« it wotdd appeer'Da 
Gama denarted from OWSsal^ and for some time stemned at Caananore. 



iliej obkiiMd permksioii to baOd a {orl« witii« 
in a dhort time ihej er^ted qaiokljr a imall fort, and dismaoiliiig a 
mosque wliich stood on the sea-sliore they built on its site a 
churoli. ^ And this was the first fort which the Chrisiisiui erected 
in India. In the meanwhile, the inhabitants of the port of 
Kanor also leagued with them. The Ohristians erected a fort also 
there. Being freed from anxiety, the Ohristians cmnmenced a 
trade in pepper and ginger, and obstructed* others from trading 
therein. Conseqnently, the Samri advancing with his forces slew 
the sou of the king of Knqhin, and ravaging that province retnmed* 
The successors of the slain ruler collecting again a force raised 
the standard of sovereignty, re-populated the prorinoe, and under 
the advice of the Ferengis * placed a flotilla of galleys in the 
sea. And the mler of Kanor also similarly fitted out a flotilla of 
boats. The Samri, getting enraged at this, bestowing all his 
treasures on the army, twice or thrice advanced with his forces 
against Sachin.^ At every time, the Portuguese helped Kuchin, 

i In 1500 King Emmanuel of Porfcngal sent a fleet of thirteen ehips under 
Pedro Alvarez Oaleral, who was well received by the Zamorin, and eetabliahed 
a factory on shore at Calient for pnrohase of apices. He captured an Arab 
vessel and a Moslem vessel. The Arab merebante were roused to indig- 
nation, and sacked the Portognese factory at Calient, slaying the cldef agent 
and flfty^hree of his men. Calml retaliated bj bnming tea Arab ships, 
and sailed down to Cochin, bnnttiig two more Calient vessels on his way, 
Caleral oonolnded a friendly treaty with the Bijah of Cochin, promising to 
make him some day Zamorin of Calient, and established a factory at Cochin. 
Priendty overtures were also received by him from the Bijab of QnUon and 
Cannanor. Bee Hunter’s History, Yol. 1, p. 107. The fanatical vandalism 
of the Portuguese Christians in demolishing a Moslem Mosque, is in Md con- 
tmt to the toleration and sorapnlons regard for the sanctity of the Christian 
Church shewn by the early Moslera Arabs under Omar, after the latter had 
conquered Palestine and visited Jemaalem.— -See Sir William Ifnlr’s * Annals 
of the Barly Caliphate,* p. 210. 

> Animated by a omsading spirit the aim of the Portngueae Government 
was to destroy the Arab oommeroe, and to establish an armed moDOpoly. See 
Hnnter^s History, Yol. I, p. 10$. 

* I.S., the Portuguese Christiana For the origin and signifieaiioo of the 
term FerenffU^ see Or. Hautmf*8 Fistory of Britiidi India, Y(d, X, p. ISi. Says 
Dr. Hunter : ** The ravenous hordes thus let looes ia India, the moe. 
name of Christian (Ferengi) a word of tenor until the strong mla of the 
^noplre tamed It into one of oontempl. ** See also n. 2 , thtd. 
d *In 1502 Yasoo da Ganm a^ Potingnefe Admiral ol the Indian Ssas same to 
India for the second time, with a fleet oi twenty Te a s els . He bomfaarM Calicut 
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80 tbil Uio Stiiiixi not i^cooed tin oiiMliiiig iiv wiihoo^ 
, ottaiii^llig li& Boeomiog p0froi*i88ij li8 w&ot 

to iiit fiiteil of the BokMo and 

pbioiiig ol the m 6 { the Chrietmns, he esked fw help^ 

and eendiiig oat xiiurmtiTee of thei oppk^seions practiced by the 
Chrktiaiii ora the Masalixiftas, he stirred mp the veins of their 
seal and lage. At leogth^Soltia Qabtir ^aii^ despatched to the 

and dMtrojed its Arab inmliattt*fi6et. At Coobini Cannanoiei Qnllon, and 
Batioala> be established laotories. Ihi Oat&a^a snoeesses were stained by re* 
volting oroeltios nerer to be forgotten. For a groesome detail of those bar^ 
barons ornelties^ see Hanter^s History, Tab f» pp. 109, 139, 140 and X41. Da 
Gama now (1503) returned to Lisbon. The Zamorin and the Arab merchants 
barned to avenge the tortores and ontrages ioflioted by this Christian fanatic. 
They attacked the Cochin Baja« seised hie capital, and demanded snr* 
render of the Portngneee faotort left under his protection. The Ooohin chief 
bravely held out until relieved by arrival of the next Portaguese tleet in Sep* 
tember, 1503. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 110. This fleet operated against 
India under Alfonso de Albuquerque and his oousin Franoieoo de Albaquer* 
qne. In India, the two Albuqucrques built a fort at Cochin, established a 
factory at Qoilon, and severely punished the Zamorin* Alfonso returned to 
Lisbon in 1601, whilst his cousin was lost on his way home too'ether with bis 
squadron.* See Hunter’s History, Tol. I, p. Ill* 

The next expedition was sent in 1504 under Lopo Soarez de Albergaria. * He 
continued the policy of unsparing destr notion against the ports in which 
Arab influence prevailed s laid part of Caliout in roins, and burned Cranganor* 
Soarez broke the Arab snpremacy on the Malabar coast. In 1503, King 
Emmanuel of Pertogal sent Don Francisco da Almeida as the Portaguese 
Viceroy in India. His princip il duty was to coersoe the Malubar 8ea*ooast 
chiefs who might be friendly to the Arab raerohanta, to strengthen the Portu- 
guese faotorites on shore, and thirdly, to break the Moslem Kaval supremacy, 
including the armed Arab merchantmen of Calicut and the regular Navy of 
the Mameluke Salman of Egypt, who menaced the existence of Portagal in the 
East. This was the third and last act in the long conflict between Medieeval 
Christendom and Islam. In four years (1505-1609), Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Moslem Arabs at the Malabar ports, defeated the Zamorin and 
destroyed his fleet of 84 ships and 120 galleys, and slew 3,000 Musalmios.* 
Bee Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 116. 

1 ** The Mameluke Sultin of Egypt sent forth in 1508 a great expedition under 
Admiral Amir ijlusain, who effected a coalition with the Moslem fleet of the 
northern Bombay coast, and wse aiming to effect also a jnnotion with the 
southern Calient squadron. Lourenoo Almeida, son of the Portuguese Viceroy, 
attempted to oppose this junctimi, but was shot down. The Mosiem victors 
chivalrously gave him honourable burial, and respectfully congratulated 
Almeida on a son who at the age of twentytwo had covered himself with 
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lodmti ooaats » General, named Amir Qnmn, with a 0«et ol 
thifieen war-vesseli^ eontaining a naTil iorce wiHi amameiiifi. 
Salt&n Maltmlid of Gajr&t and Siil|in Hahniild BahmaMol the 
Dakhin also fitted out namerons sbips from the ports of Deo, 
Surat, Eolah, Dabil and Jabd1, m order to fight the Portn- 
gnese. First, tbe ships from Egypt arrired in the port of Deo, 
and uniting with the ships of Gnjr&t set out for Jabill, which was 
the rendezvous of tbe Portognese. And some ships of the Samri 
and some ships of Ooa and Dabil having iJso joined them, they 
kindled the fire of war; but suddenly, one warship full of the 
Portugnese quietly sailed up from the rear. The Portnguese 
commenced a cannonade, and converted the sea into a zone of 
fire. Malik Ajaz, ruler of Deo, and Amir Iglnsain were obliged to 
fight with them, but failed to effect anything. Some Egyptian 
galleys were captured, and tbe Mnsalm&ns drank tbe potion of 
martyrdom, whilst the Poringnese triumphantly steered back to 
their own ports. Inasmnch as at that period, Snltfin Salim, 
Ehaqati^ of RSm (Turkey), defeated the Q^oriah Snltfo^ of 
Egypt, and the empire of the latter came to an end, the Samr! 
who was tbe promoter of this war lost heart, and the Portngnese 
acquired complete domination. In the month of Bam^n, 915 
A.H., the Portugnese proceeded to Eillkot, set fire to the Cathe- 
dral Mosque, and swept the town with the broom of plunder. Bnt 
on the following day, the Malabarese collecting together attacked 

imperishable glory. In 1509, Almeida, tbe senior, defeated the combined 
Moslem fleets off Bin, and slew 8,000 of their men. The aggressions of the 
Turks upon Egypt gave the Mameluke SuH^n, of Cairo, work nearer home, 
and disabled him from sending further expeditions to India. 

[The Turks wrested Egypt from the Mameluke SnlJ^n in 1517]. 

Almeida’s riotory over Moslems off Diu on February 2nd, 1509, secured to 
Christendom the Naval supremacy in Asia, and inmed the Indian Ooeaii for 
the next century into a Portuguese sea. *' Bee Hunter’s History ol British 
India, V 0 I..I, pp. 117.U8. 

” The first five years of annual expeditions from 1500 to 1505 had given the 
Portuguese the upper baud in tbe armed oommeroe of tbe Malabar coast. 
The following four years under Almeida (1505^1609) left them masters of the 
Indian Oeean. The next six yeers (1509*1515} were niider Alfonao de Albu- 
querque to see them grow into a territorial power ;on the Indieii oontment.” 
See ibid., p. 119. 

1 In tbe printed Persian text, JQaakaa is obvioosly a misprint or misread- 
ing for Kka(tm. which is a title held by Sultans dt Turkey. 

t J.e., the Mamehiko SaljAiui of Egypt. 
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ilie Cliristlaiii, killed fiire Imtidred leading Poiii]giiege, fii^d 
disowned many of them in ike sea. Thoeo i^lio escaped Ike sword 
ded io tke port of jEolaiPt^ and intriguing with the Oliief of tbat 
place, at a distance of half a fanaUkl^m tkat town, erected a 
small fort, and entrencked themselTes there^ And in the same 
year, tkey •wrested the fort of Gcah from the possession of Ynsaf 
Adil Sk&k bat the latter shortly after amicably got it baplt from 
their hands. Bnt after a short period, the Portagaese offering 
a large sam of money to the ruler of that place ira-aequired 
possession of it, and establishing their Capital at that port, which 
was very strong, fortified it further. And the Samrl, from the 
humiliation and sorrow consequent on this, died in the year 921 
A.H., and his brother succeeding him ceased hostility, and estab- 
lishing peaceful relations with the Portuguese, gare the latter 
permission to erect a fort near the town of K&llkot, obtaining from 
tyiiem a stipulation to the effect that he would send yearly four 
ships of pepper and ginger to the ports of Arabia. For a short 
while, the Portugnese kept their promise and word, bnt when 
the fort was completed, they prevented his trading in the afore- 
said articles, and commenced various malpratioes and oppressions 
on the Musalmftns. And similarly, the Jaws who were at Ea« 
datklor,* being informed of the weakness of the Samrl, trans- 
gressed the limits of propriety, and caused many Musalmtns to 
drink the sjrup of martyrdom. The Samii, repenting of his past 
policy, first proceeded to Eadatklor, and completely extinguished 

I Perha|>B ^ Ooulau.' 

> Albnqnerqne (150e-1516} succeeded Almeida as the Portuguese Yicerc^ 
in India* 

^ Tusaf Adil ghlli was kmg of Bijapur, which was one of the fiye Mnsal- 
mun States formed in Southern India out of the old Bahmani kingdom. 

The fort of Goa was seised by the Poringuese in 1510. 

The pirate chief Timoju proposed to Albuquerque that as the lord Of 
Goa was dead (in reality absent) they should seise the place. This they easily 
did in March, 1610. But the righl^Ql sorereign, a son of the Ottoman Sult&n 
Amurad II, whose romantic adventures had ended with his carving for himself 
the kingdom of Bijapur in sonthem India, hurried back to Goa, and drove out 
the Portuguese in May. The king being again called away by disturbaocee In 
the interior, the Portagaese recaptured Goa with the help of the pirate 
Timoju iu November, 1510« Us rightful sovereign, Tosaf Adil l^he king 
of Bijapur, died in the follawing mouth (December.) Blis son wus a minor.** 
Bee Hunter’s History, Vol. I, pp. 152463. 

4 That Is, * Oranganor,* (See map in Hunter’s History, ^oi* i, p. tW).] 
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the Jew9, so that no trace of them remain^ there. Alter Ihb, 
with the support of aU ihe i^nsnlrnSns of Malabar, ho advaiM^ 
to 'i^illkot, besieged the fort of the Portuguese, ighting 
bravely defeated the latter, and stormed their fort. Inoosse* 
quenee, the power and prestige of the Halabarese Husalmans 
grew, and without any pass f tom the Portuguese they despatched 
on their own behalf vessels loaded with pepper and gfinger to 
the ports of Arabia. In the year 938 A.H., the Portuguese erect- 
ed a fort at Jaliat, which is six karoh from K&Ukot ; and the pas* 
sage of ships from Malabar was thei'eby I’Cndered difficult. 
Similarly, the Christians^ in those years, during the reign of 
Burh&n Nixam Shah, ereotiug a fort at BaikUndah close to the port 
of Jabul, settled down there. In the year 943 A.H., erecting a fort 
also at Kadatklor, the Christians acquired much power. At this 
time, Sultftn Sulairafin, son of Snl|an Salim of Turkey,* planned 

1 The word Up means both * a Cbrietinn/ aa welt as a * ftre-worshipper*’ 

In the latter gense, it would imply the * Pftrseea.* 

9 In 1538, Soljman the Magnificent, Emperor of Turkey, captured Aden 
(Hunter’a History, Vol. II, p. 147). Constantinople, the capital of the old 
Ensiern Homan Empire, is stiU known amongst Mnsalmins in India as ' Bam.* 

“To the ‘martyr’s blood* of the Portuguese, the Moslems opposed their 
Holy Fleet. First the Arabs of the Indian ports supplied the ftgbters for the 
faith. Then the Mameluke 8ulf;an of Cairo sent armaments. Finally enter- 
ed on the scene the mighty power of the Turkish Empire, which deemed its 
subjugation of Egypt incomplete as long as the Portuguese threatened the Bed 
Sea. The Arabs of tlie Indian ports quickly succumbed to the oayaliers of 
the Cross. The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, hard-pushed by the Ottommas 
from the north, could make no headway against the Portuguese in the east. 
But tite Turks or ‘ Bumis * turned back the tide of Christian conquest in 
Asia. ‘ The cry, the Bumis are coming * which afflicted Albuquerque, for ever 
resounded in the ears of his successors. When the Portuguese closed the 
Malabar shore route to the Moslem world, the Arab ships struck boldly aoroaa 
the Indian Ocean for Aden to south of Ceylon, passing through the Maldlve 
Island or far out at sea. When the Portugueie secured the strong position of 
Din at the north entrance to Indian waters, the Turks constantly harassed 
that station and tried to outflank it by menaoing the Portuguese factories 
westward on the Persian Gulf. When the Portuguese sought the enemy in 
the Bed Sea, they were often repnlsed, and their momentary successes at 
Aden ended in lasting fuHure. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few 
years* arrangement with the Turks, offering in 1641 to supply pepper in 
exchange for wheat, and passes for Moslem ships in Indian waters in return 
for free entrance to Aden and the Arabian ports pf the Bed Sea. The unholy 
project came to nought, Four years later, in 1546; the Turks boldly attacked 
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lo teirimt t]i 0 imm the porii of India, and to taka 

poaaMioii tlimof MnwoU. Aoooidingiy, in tke year 944 A.H., ho 
float ^ Taalv, Snlaiinin Pid^i, with a iket of one hundred war* 
ehipi to the port of Aden, in ordmi to take it first, as it lomed the 
key to the maritime position of India, and then to proceed to the 
ports of India. Snlaimfin in that yesr wresting the port of 
Aden from Shaikh B&nd, and slaying the latter, sailed out for the 
port of Deo, and oommenoed wariare. He had nearly stormed it, 
when his provisions and treastties ran short. Therefore, #ithont 
aooomplishing his mission, he sailed hack to Turkey. And in the 
year 903 A.H., the Portuguese became dominant over the ports of 
Harmfiz^ and Hnsoat, over Sumatra, Malacca,* Milifbr, Kfik, 
Patan, Ka^kfir, Ceylon, and over Bengal to the confines of 
China, and laid the foundations of forts at many places. But 
Sultan All AUi! stormed the fort of Sumatra ; and the mler of 
Ceylon also defeating the Portngnese, pat a atop to their molesta* 
tion over his country. And the Samri, mler of K&llkot^ being 
hard-pressed, sent envoys to All Adil Shih, and persuaded the 
latter to fight with the Portngoese, and to expel them from his 
kingdom. And in the year 979 A.H.,* the Samri besieged and 
stormed the fort of Jallat, whilst Hfti^im Shfih and Adil Shfib 
pushed on to B&ikandfih and Goah.* The Samri, by the prowess 
of bis men of bravery and heroism, captured the fort of Jaliat, 
but ghfih and Adil Sh4h, owing to the venality of their 

disloyal officers who suffered themselves to be taken in by the 
bribes offered them by the Portuguese, had to retire without 
achieving their objects. Prom that time forward, the Portuguese 

the Fortngasse Diai in 1547, their janissaries appeared before Portngnese 
Halaooa ; in 1561, and again in 1581, their galleys sacked Portngaese Muscat 
My present ohi^ k merely to bring into .Tiew the straggle between Islam 
und Christendom for the Indian Oooan in the century preceding the appear- 
anoe of the English on the soene. 1 dare not expand these prefiminary 
chapters by the deeds of heroism and ohivalroas devotion on l^th sides. 
See Dr. HantePs History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 180-132. 

1 I.S., I)rmizs. 

t Malacca was taken by the Portagaese under Albnqnerqne in 1511. See 
Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 127. 

t On the Portognese seising Goa in I5 a 0, the Portuguese naval supremaoy 
along the South-Western In^n ooast was tborougbly established, and no 
Muselmln ship could selely trade in Malabar waters withont a paw from the 
Christians. See Dr, HontePa^istory of British India, Toh X, p, 126. 
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adopting II settled poli^^ ef <qppi^* 

ing the Mneelmins, perpetmted xandi highhan^^ Whilst 

some ships of Empesor jalsln-d-dlii Mohiunauid ihbari prhudi 
without a pass from the Fartngaese had prooedded to hlaUtah, 
were retnmiog from the port of Jiddah, they looted theia, 
and iodioted yarioaa molestations and hiuniliations on the Mnsal^ 
mans, and set . fire to the ports of Adilibld and Farabln which 
belonged to Adil Sh&h, and ra^i^ed them completely. And com* 
ing tinder the gnise of traders to the port of Dabil, the Porta« 
guese sobemed by means of fraud and treachery to get hold of it 
also. Bat the Goyemor of that place, Sbwajah Aiia-l*Mnlk, a 
merchant of ghir&s, becoming apprised of their intention, killed one 
hundred and fifty principal Portognese, and quenched the fire of 
their disturbance. 


SECTION II.— DESOBIPTIVE OP THE DOMINATION OP 
THE ENGLISH CHRISTIANS OVER THE DOMINIONS 
OP BENGAL, AND THE DAKHIN, Ac. 

Be it known to the minds of enlightened researchers, that from 
the date that the ships of Jalala-d-din Mahamdtad Akbar Pad- 
shah* were captured at the hands of the Portuguese Cbristiaus, the 
sending of ships to the porta of Arabia and Ajam was totally 
suspended, inasmuch as the Emperor viewed the aoceptauoe of 
passes from the Portuguese to be derogatory, whilst to send the 
ships without snob passes was attended with danger to the 
lives of passengers, and with peril to their property. But the 
Emperor’s Umari, like Nawib Abdu-r-Rahlm Shia Sbftn-i- 

1 ** fvom the time of Albuquerque the hiezorable ieeue between Outboliolem 
and Idam in Asia stands forth. Each side firmly believed itself fight* 
ing the battles of its Ood. * 1 trust in the passion of Jesus Christ in whom 
I place aU confidence/ Albuquerque declared in 1507 before entering on his 
governorship, * tp break the spirit of the Moors (Musahn&ns)/ ‘ We desire 
nought else but to be olose to God * ran the Moslem summoos in 1580. It 
denounoed the aggressions * of the Ofaristians of PprtugaV andwaxnedan 
Indian prince that if he held back, his soul woold descend into hell, * (Snlaj- 
inan Pa|hri to the ruler of Ofimbay^ Mny 7th, 1630.) fiee Hunter*s History, 
Vol. I, pp. 139480. 

8 Akbar the Great, Emperor of India, bom 1542, reigned 1556-l(k^ imd 
was the contempo^wy of Queen Blisabeth. 
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&o.t tidcing iMuuies from the PofitagiiiM Ctmatiaiuiy 
to ^ parts. And far sonia tona ^ itoto H 
toings aontiiiitad ia this wise. Wkeo Bmpetar Kvra^d^n Mn^ 
to^namad Jahingir aseendad the tfarana of Dphll, he permitted the 
Bi^lieh Oirtsto^ney who, in their artieles df faith, totidly differ 
ftma the Chrietiaa Porlngnese and the Ohristkii Pienoh, Ae., and 
who thirst for the letter's blood, and are in hostility wito the 
latter, to settle down in the tract of Snrat,^ which pertained to the 
Prorinoe of Onjrht.^ This was the first place amongst the Indian 
eea- ports, where the English GfamUans settled down* Before 
this, tib English Christians used to bring their trading ships to 

I Abdar Bahim, gh&a-i^Khaaan. wm a son of Bairam 3Di&a. and wSS 
born at Lahore, PSt A.H. In S84, be was appoiutod to 0njrlt. He conquered 
for Akbar Gajrlt, and defeated Snl|ln MnsalEar, King of CkijcSt, at the 
battle of Sarkij. His great deeds were the oonqneets of Gnirit and Sindh, 
and the defeat of Snhail S|in of Bljapnr. (See BlQoliaiiiaiiii*s Translahbs 
of Ain-i-Akbari, YoL I, p« 834). 

8 In 1607 Oaptain WilUam Hawkins landed at Snrat with a letter Anna 
JTames L to the Mnchal Kmpercur (Bmperor Jahangir r^gned 1608*1687), ind 
jnroeeeded to the Court at Agra. In 1611 Sir Heniy Ifiddleton landed at 
Swally. In 1618 Captain Best rented the Portngaese squadron near Snrat, 
and obtained ooiq^tnl at ions of the Mni^ Ooremor, who allowed the 
Bnglish to settle at Snrat in 1618. Bownton’s sea fight ia 1616 estaldii^ed 
English snpremaoj orer the Portngnese. In 1616, Sir Thomas Boa wqS sent 
by James 1. to be *ambassadc» to the Great Mogul. * Snimt was the chief 
star^g place for Meooa, and the Portagnese sqnadzon had troubled the ocean 
path of pUgrimage. The Imperial Court, too happy that one infidel deet 
should desire^ another, granted to Sir Thomas Eoe an * order’ for trade. 
Boe obtained a ’ permit ' in 1616 for the Sngltah to reaide at Snrat and to 
tratel freely into the interior, and also a similar ’grant’ in 1618 Irqm Prince 
Shnrram (afterwards Emperor 6b8h Jalian) who was then Moffipl Viceroy 
of Gnjrit The English by their good oondnet gradnally aoqnired tho pcsi* 
Mon of a nsefnl aea*polioe, and at pidrol of the Moslem pi]grlm^ooean*ronte, 
and as a ' anrs aonroe of rerenne,’ under the Great Mnijial* In I667the Bag* 
Hsh Company decided that there ahould be one * presidency * in Indiai that 
being at Snrat. See Himter's History of British ll^ia, Yol. II, Chap. II* 

8 Akbar oonqnered and re*oonqnered Gn|rit and the province on MiesiMMre 
of the Golf of Cambay between 1678*1688 $ and tbeso were finally annexed 
to the Mofdpd Bmpire in 1608. Snrat was the Capital of Gnjidt and the 
Chief Mn|^ port on the western coast for Gie embaikation pilgrims to 
M ecoa. Snrat is the modem represontatif e of the ancient province of Soxs^* 
tra which inelnded not only Gujrfit bat part of Kathlwar. See Dr. 
Himter's Hiatoiy, Yol n, p. 47, and his to Oa n ni ng tia i n ’ a AnoM 

Geofpufphp qf India* 



the potii of and tale of ilietr oaifoes need tq tall liaek 
to tkeir own oonntry. After they settled down at Siurat, tke 
tending factories of tlie j^glisli Christiaiis, like those of tke 
Ckristiaii Fortognese and the French^ gradually sprang np a t 
different centres both in the Dakhin < and in Bengal,* and they paid 

L For the Srat English settlemeiits on the Mndm Goait (16114668), see Br . 
Hunter’s History of British India, Yol. 11, Obap. HI. Their first settlement 
under Captain Hippen on that coast was in 1611 at Masnlipatsm, the chief 
sea-port of the Moslem Qolconda Kingdom (founded in 1612 under Kutab 
^ahi line on the breakiag-np of the Musalman Babmani Dynasty, and not 
sabdoed by the Mugbal Empire until 1687). In 1632, tbe English received 
the ^;Colden Fhermaund ’ (farman) of the Goloonda King for their settlement 
at J^asulipatam. In 1689, the English under Francis Day built a factory at 
Madras. In 1645, the Moslem King of Goloonda confirmed tbe grant of 
Madras for an English settlement. In 1668, Madras was raised to an indepeu - 
dent * presidency/ and in 1658, the English Company declared all its settle- 
ments in Bengal and the Coromandel Coast subordinate to Fort St. George. 

5 For an account of the English settlements in Bengal (bet 1688-1658), 
seollanter’s History of * British India, * Vol. II, Chap. IV, and Wilson’s 

* Early Annals of tbe English in Bengal, ’ YoL I. 

lu, 1,682, by order of Emperor Shah Jahan, Qasim S^in destroyed the Por- 
tngueto settlement at Hngli, and eipelled the Portuguese whu had been ill- 
trteting the Moslems. The English Company’s agent at tbe Masulipatam fac- 
tory seised the oooasion, and sent out iu 1683, on a country boat, eight Eng- 
lishmen to try and open up trade with the fertile provinces l-t the month of 
the Ganges. These headed by Balph Cartwright reached Hari^por in Orissa^ 
and then quietly crept up to the court of Malcandy, in Fort Barabati, in 
Cuttack, where resided a Mughal Deputy- Governor for Orissa, named Agka 
Muhammad Zaman. This polite Persian — ^the Deputy-Govonioi of Orissa— 

* received the Englishmen in his Audience-hall, affably inclined his head to 

Mr. Cartwright, then slipping off his sandal offered his foot to the English 
merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but at last was fain to do it.* 
(Hunter's History, Yol. II, p. 89). The Deputy-Governor on May 5th, 1633, 
sealed an order giving the English ample lioense to trade. (See text of order 
in Wilson’s Early Annals of the Engliehm Bengal, Yol. I, pp. 1142). The 
beginning of the English trade with Orissa is usually ascribed to a farman 
granted to the English in 1684. by Emperor gh&h Jahan, confining them to 
Pippli near an old month of the Subarnarukha river. On May 6th, 1638, the 
English built a house of business at Hariharpur; near Jagatsingptir in the 
Cuttack district, this being the first English factory in the present Lieutenant- 
Oovemorship of Bengal. In June, 1633, Cartwright founded a factory at 
Balasore. Iu 1650, the English founded a factory at HugU. Gabriel Bough- 
ton, an English Surgeon, who was in 1660 Surgeon to ghah (Mughal 

Yioeroy of Bengal who resided at Bajmahal), used his iuflaeiuse in the Yice* 
regal Court, in getting favour extended to the English, who reoeited in 1660 
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lilBtoilim. During the reign ol Bm Aiuaiiig- 

eel) tlie Bug lieh rendered loyal a^ndeea to tlie Binpem, 

ahd tfaerefaie, grimted an Imperial pennHtiiig ibem 

to eieot tradtng laetoriee in the Imperial dominbne genemllj, 4^ 
in Bengal etpemallji and also rmhitting enstoni8«dntifi8 on the 
ships of tibe English Company^ in consideration of an aimnal 
payment by the latter of three thousand mpees, as has already 
been mentioned in connection with the foundation of Oalcuttai 
From that time, the English aoqnired mnoh prestige in Bengal* 

In thp year 1162 A.H., Nawftb Mnmdfar Jang, maternal grand* 
aon of Ki|^mn-1-Mnlk Asa! Jdh, at the instigation ol ^Timin 
Dost alias Ghind, who was one of the leading men of Arkat 
(Arcot), allied himself with the Christian French, and attapked 
Anwfim-d*din ghahimat Jang Gop&mam, who was E$|im 
of Arkat from the time of Nawgb N%imn-1-Mnlk Asaf J&b, in. 
order to wrest tiie proviuce of Arkat. A great battle was fought, 
and NawAb Jang, on the battle-field, displaying bravery 

and heroism, was killed. Kawab Niaton-d-danlah, second son 
of Nawab Af af Jah, who, on the death of his father, had suc- 
ceeded to the laasnod of the Yioeroyalty oi the Dakhin, on hear- 
ing of the hostility of his maternal nephew, wifch a force of 
seventy thousand cavalry and one hundred thousand infantry, set 
out to chastise Mu|udfar Jang* Arriving at the port of Bfllchar! 
(Pondichety) on the 26th Rablu-l-Awil 116dA.H«, Nis&mn-d- 
daulah fought a battle, in whicdi he triumphed, whilst Mnza&r 
Jang was captured* Ni^mu-d-danlah spent the rainy season at 
Arkat. The Christians of Bfilchari (Pondichery) oonspired with 
Himinat Qjian and (#ex A%]iAn generals of Kamatik who were 
servants of |irisimu-d-4iauiah, and deceiving them by nolding out 
temptations of lands and treasures, blinded their sense of bbiiga- 

a '* Qisbaii* or * permit* from Sb^^h to trade daty*free in Bengal on pay- 
ment of Bs. 8,000. 

t His Maiwty Bmperor Aurangiob on 27th Febniary, 1600, granted a/or- 
mm to the BiigHah. The fairman seta forth that * all the Bngliah having made 
a most hnmhle, submissive petition that the ill-ortmea they have done may be 
psidonedi* and.pKomised to pay a fine of Ks; 150,000, to restore all plttudered 
goods, and behave theiaselves no more in anoh a shameful manner, the Bm- 
peroir aooepts their su^isiion and grants them a nSw lioense for trkde, on 
eoi^di^on that *l£v* 01^ who did the disgtaoe, be turned out aud expelled.* 
Huaim^s History, Tel. 11^ p. 266). In 16^ Chsmook retinmed ^froni 
llikdros^ aiid Ibr the third time anchor^ 
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tioDS. ikose traitors tied up tke waist of mat^jT aiid treeeh^i 
and oonspiriag witk the Christians of Bulekaii (Pokdioh6i^ 
OB the night of the akteepth MnhavrafOy 1174 A.H^, deUfored a 
niglit-attaok* and killed Kawkb i^ter t^ f^^ 

of Nawiib Ni^ma*d*daiilah, the Af|dl4its and the Christiaiis (the 
Preach) placed Bawllb Mnigafar Jang on the matmd. Ma^pifEar 
Jang proceeded to Bulcharl (Pondiohery) with a contiiigeat of the 
Afi^ans, and taking a large nomher of Christian french in his 
service made them his oonfldantat In the same year, hdcbg a 
large force oonsisting of Afghans and Christians, he set out for 
Baidarihad, and crossing the oondnes of Arkat oame to the Af« 
gh&n traot* From the vicissitude of fortune, hostiUty broke out 
between Mnj^ar Jang and the Ai|d&4ns, and it led to a fight* 
On the 17th Bab|u-l-fiwftl of the aforesaid year, both sides ar- 
ranged themselves in battle-array. On one side were arrayed 
Mu^affar Jang and the Christian French, and on the other the 
Afidlhns* Himmat Shun and other Af^^an Generals, meeting 
with their deserts for disloyalty, were killed, whilst Mu|pi&r 
Jang from an arrow-shot which pierced the pupil of his eye 
was also killed. After this, the Christian French eulered the 
service of Amiru-l-Mumalik Salibat Jang, third son of Afaf 
J^, i-eoeived as j&giri Sikakul and Bftjbandari, Ac., and acquired 
BO much influence, that their orders became current in the Dakhin. 
No Musalnian ruler had before this taken into employ the Christian 
French, though from a long period they used to frequent the ports of 
the Dakhin. It was Miqs<^ar Jang who taking the Christian French 
into his service, introduced them into the Moslem dominions. 
When the Christian French acquired so mnoh influence, the 
Christian English, who thirsted for the blood of the French, also 
oherished ambition to meddle with the Imperial dominions, acquir- 
ed possession of some tracts in the Dakhin, brongfat the fort of 
Sflrat into their own possession, and established fortified fac- 
tories in Bengal. In that the French slaying Nawib Auw&ra-d* 
din Kh&n Gopamani, the Subahd&r of Arkat, and nominally 
installing another person at its head, had become dominant in the 
Dakhin, Nawib Mu^mmad All fi^n, son of Nawib Anwiru-d-dfn 
Shan, entered into an alliance with the English Chiefs. The laikw 
advancing to the assistahoe of Nawib Muhammad All S3)Au spareA 
no measure to help him, and exerted themselves Strenuously to 
extermiiiate the Ffenbh. In 1174 A.H«, the English besiesfed 
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of fifklbboHi f^to 

of ihe Freooli zbiod it, wkilit SIliEd^ 9^ olbai^ 

J&gtfi FreneL 

Mitl^amiiiai Ali S]^> with tbe sopfiort 6f tbe English, socoeodod 
Ms IsthOr on the throne of the Vioet'oyalty of Ark&t (Atoot)* 
niider the enmiuhe of WSlIjih Amira4-HindMuhsnini&d AHShAo 
Manfhr Jang, snbordinated himself to the English Chiefs, and 
passed his life in ease and pleasure. Now the provinee of Arkat 
(Arcot), lilite Bengali is under the domination of the English 
Chiefs. 

And as has been related before, when Nawab Sir&ju-d^aulah, 
K&a;iin of Bengal, owing to his inexperience, flung tbe stone into 
the hornet’s nest, he suffered of necessity the sting. And Kawhb 
Jafar AH Sbdn, treating the EngHah as his confidants and collea- 
gues in the Ni|(imat of Bengal, suffered them to acquire control 
over administrative affairs. Inasmuch as complete disintegration 
had overtaken the Moslem Empire of Delhi, in every Sfibah the 
Provincial Governors noqniring authority grew into semi-inde- 
pendent Feudatories. Now, since a period of thirty years, the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bihir, and Orissa have come into the possession 
and anthlrity of the English Chiefs. An English Chief, styled 
the Governor-General, coming from England, resides in Cal. 
ontta, and scleoting Deputies for tbe oolleotion of the revenue 
and for administration of civil mid criminal justice, and for trad- 
ing business, sends them out to every place. And establishing 
the Sh&li^ah Kaqlpri^ (the Court of Crown-lands) in Calcutta, the 
English Governor settles on his own behalf the assessment of the 
revenue of each li^ila (District). And the Deputies and the 
^iladftrs (District Officers) colleotiDg revenues, remit them to 
Oaicntta. 

In the yei(r 1178 A.H., when the English became victorious^ over 
NawAb Yazltu-l-Mulk ghujAu-d-daulah, Nl^im of the ^ubah of 
Audh midliah&b&d (Allahabad), a treaty was entered into, and the 
English left to the Nawab Vasir his country. From that time, they 
have acquired influence over tliat l^ubah also, and seizing the district 
of Ban&ras have separated it from that ipabah. And their soldiers 
quartering themselves in the dominions of the Nawab- Vasir, as the 

1 lhat Is, ^e Board of Revenue or ihe * Sadder Board.* 

i For this viotoiy and the treaty that followed, eee note mU ahd Seir-ttl. 
IfatalAer^. 
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latier’s semnts, exerotse inflnenoa over jui afatni. Heavoii Imowa 
wbai wanli be ihe eireniaal upebot of ibie state of things. 

Similarly, in the Oakhin, the English haTe got in the fort of 
Madras an old factory and a large army. They haye also ac- 
quired possession of the Province of Ai*kat. They hold, as 
nnder Ni^ftm All Q&n, the towns of Oanjam, Barampnr, toj^apto 
Sikakul, Ishiqpatan, the fort of Qasina kotah, E&jbandar, llor 
(Ellore), Maohlibandar (Masnllipatam), Bftjwarah, and the fort of 
Kondbali, Ac., and the Zamindirs of those places appearing before 
them pay in revenue. And whenever Ni^m All Eban needs 
auxiliaries, they furnish him with strong contingents, and out- 
wardly do not disobey his orders. 

But the English Christians^ are embellished with the ornaments 
of wisdom and tact, and adorned with the garments of oonsiderate- 
ness and courtesy. They ar«. matchless in the firmness of their re. 
solutions, in the perfectness of their alertness, in the organisation 
of battles, and in the arrangement of feasts. They are also 
unrivalled in their laws for the administration of justice, for the 
safety of their subjects, for extermination of tyranny, and for 
protection of the weak. Their adherence to their promises is so 
great that even if they risk their lives, they do not deviate from 
their words, nor do they admit liars to their society. They are 
liberal, faithful, forbearing, and bonouiable. They have not 
learnt the letters of deceit, nor have they read the book of crooked- 
ness. And notwithstanding their difference in creed, they do not 
interfere with the faith, laws, and religion of Mnsalmans. 

All wranglings between Christianity and Islam, after all, lead 
to the same place : 

The dream (of empire) is one and the same, only its interpreta- 
tions vary. 

1 The aothor of the Atyas appears to be remarkably liberal andoathdio 
In hie views, as the cooolading lines of his History would indicate. Compare 
this piotore of the * new English rulers ’ with that in the Btir^ul-MutaUmn* 


Tbb Eun. 
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Bizrat Ala, 153 
Hanso, 1^, 158 
Hnsain Qnli Qan, 161 
Bozhang yh an. 179 
H ajo, 2^ 

Himat Singh, 233 
Hamid Khan Quraishi. 244 
Haji Abdallah Khorasani^ 255 
Haidarabad, 255, 293, 412 
Hupainpar, 282 

Han' Ahmad, 292 293, 294, 297, 
311 

Hashira Ali Khan, 294 
Hassan Muhammad. 320 
HaOznllah Khan, 320 
Haghim Ali Kh«n, styled Zainu- 
ddin Ahmad Klian Haibatjang, 
324 

Haji Mohsin, 330 
Hijli, 333 

Hafiz Qadir, 331, 336 
Haji Muhammad Amin, 336 
Haiat Khan. 355 
Haiatpur-golah, 368 
Habib Beg, 369 
Hilsa, 383 
Harmuz, 407 
Hariharpnr, 410 
Himmat Khan, 411 

1 

Islamabad or Chittagong, 7 
IgUm, 7 

Ibn-i-Batutah, 7 
Isa Khan Afghan. 8, 175 
Ibrahim Zardaght, 53 
Iran or Persia, 70 
Ispihan, 70 
Izzul mulk, 73 

Xzzttddin Tughan 74, 7$ 
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lelam Slk«i>/^46 
l8l«tn 9]|ali;i47 
Ibraliim pba n. 150 
Ibrahim Shan Silr» 151 
Islam Shan, 172, 174, 179, 193, 
213,214 

IqbaXimmah’-UJahawfiti, 172, 193 
Iftikhar Shaib m*, X7e, 194 
Ibrahim Qian Fateh jang, 180, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196 
Islam Shan Mnshadi aUa» Mir 
Abdns Siaam, 211, 212 
Islam Shan Ohighti Famqi, aUa» 
ghaihh Alauddin, 212 
Isad Singh, 217 
Ihtigham Shnn, 220, 223, 224 
Isfindiyar Beg, 224 
Ibrahim Khan Nawab, 229, 236, 
237 

Ibni Hnsain, 229, 230 
Iqta, 244 
Irani, 291 
Inchapur, 331 
India, 407, 410 
Ifthaqpatan, 414 

J 

Jajnagar, 16, 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
102, 104 [829. 

Jaleswar or Jalasore, 16, 154, 158. 
Jagannath, 16, 18, 68, 158, 802, 
381, 336 

Jannpnr, 17, 104, 114, 182, 185 
3'alar Shan, 27, 30, 31, 82, 88, 86, 
87, 38, 40, 42, 60, 266, 267 
Jahangimagar, or Daoca, 28, 174. 
193, 2H 322, 223, 226, 280, 232, 
248,251,292,302 
Jon or Jamna, 23, 24 
Jalangi, 23 
Jharkand, 24, 142 
Jalialgad^ lort, 86, 37 
Jahangir, 42, 45, 50, 168. 202 
JaiQhaad,56 


Janudinds, 56, 59 
JallalnddinShilji,90 
JaHalnddin, son tsi Baja£ Kam, 
98,117,118 
Jallal Qan, 140, 141 
Jahangir Beg, 141 
Jinnatabad, or Qaiir,142 
Jahangir Qnli Beg, 143 
Jhosi, 147 
Jamalpur, 148, 213 
Jallalnddin, Md. Akbar Padshah 
149, 153, 157 
Junid Khan. 158, 164 
Jahangir Qnli Shan, 197 
Jasar or Jessore, or Basnlpnr, 
48, 49, 197, 282. 235. 243, 251, 
265,266 
Jai Singh, 217 
Jaswant Singh, 218 
J amal Kh an. 230 
Jagat Eai, 232, 243 
Jagvr, 143, 244, 

Jaaiah,249 
Mat taxes, 249 
Jinarain Qannngo, 253 
Jagatset Fatehchand Sahn, 274^ 
289, 291, 297, 363 
Jidah, 279, 408 
Jahu Khana, 290 
Jasnnat Bai, 308, 310 
Jagat Isar, 337 
Jagdishpnr, 852, 387 
Janoji, 354 

Jaearat Shan, 381, 382 
Jamshid, 165 

Jslar Ali Khan or Mir Jafar, 380, 
381, 395 

Jagatset Mafatab Bai, 395 
Jabnl, 399, 404 
Jews, 400, 405 
Jaiiat, 406, 407 
James 1, 409 
Jagatsing^pnr, 410 
107 



JSMorl0i»7 
King f akkruddm, 7 

18. 42. ISO. 

mies 

Kaok Bekfir, 10. 11, 88. 48, H 
211,212.224,257,806 
KhotAghAl, 10 

KaiBrap or Smota or Kamtah, 
11. 68, 182. 4^ 

Kooh 8ribo. 11, 25, 55 
Kluuiial2 
Kaohar. 12 
Sb4to,14.55 
Ebw Baligh, 14, 55 
Kbyan Zaman. 17 
Kotaama fort. 17 
Keanjhur, 18 

Elal^ ai^aikL IB 
Karlalab IQiiaii, 28 
Kaiiaj, 18,56 
Kali, 80 

Kidikata or Oalcutta, 31 
Kosi, 87 

Kaferasund^, 40 
ShMi-Shananpur, 42 
Eb^ijahan, 45 1 
Ebwajaii Qiitbnddm, 45 
iniAli fAfeahad. or Bagerhat 48, 128 
Sb8li{aKh^<^«^48 
Kook Hajo, 48. 175 
KamU Jama Twmairi, or Per^ 
Boironue*B<d!, 50 
Kabul. 54, 183 
Kedar 154 
KnmayuB, 56 
Kaianiaos, 56 
Kaimiuraa, 56 
Kaiqmbad, 56, 80 
JQ^oarau, 56 
SllksratL, 56 
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Kalitojar, 64, 146 
KalpitHW 
Kanjgtosi, 68 
Sbwajak 76 
Khcklifaof EgjTpt, 82 
22tt^U6 
Shan J^ahan Yazir, 

Kkulna, 128 

Kahlgaon or Colgong, 128, 141 
l^waa Shan. 138, 140, 141 
Shiar Shan, 145, 147, 148 
‘ E^kwaspor Tandak, 150, 151, 161 
Qian ifdian Lodi, 152 
Katak, 153, 158, 161, 286, 836 
Shan-i*S3ianan, Manim Klb*** 
158, 160, 161 
Shan Alim, 158 

Shan Jahan Nawab, 161, 163. 166 
Khmjak Mnzai&r Ali Tnrbafci, 
162 

Shan Azim Mirzah Kokak, 166, 
186 

Karimdad, 166 

Bhia^nr, 166, 175, 176, 224, 226 
Kishwar Shan, 174, 176, 184 
IPiuiTam Prince, 181 
Kkan-i^Kkanan Mirza Abdur 
Bahtm, 187 

Ehwajak Osman Lokani, 184 
Shadmat Farast Spla n. 200, 204 
Shanazad Shan, 20A 208, 205, 
296 

Ihurdah, 211, 336 
Kajal,211 

^14 

Kharakpur, 216 
Bhwi^ak Kamalttddin, 216 
Ka<^wak,218 
Kadi BarL 228 

Shan-i-Shanan Muazaam Qian, 
Mir J amla, 224, 22^ 226 
Kargaonor Gargapn, 2^ 

Karan S3iaji, 2^ 
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KigJ^nrain SSamindar of Bardwazi, 
2dl, 233.243 
Karanphuli river, 231 
Karkum, 238, 233 
Kbwajah Anwar, 240 
Khwajah Asam, 240 
Khan Dauran, 240 
Khaleah Mahal, or Crown ‘lands, 
243 

KarTalab Hian. 247, 248. 232. 
234 

Kali Kunwar, 2*0 
Kankar Sen, 263, 264 
Karimabad, 271 

Khanjahan Bahadur Kokaltash 
Khan. 272 

Khwajah Md., Kamil, 277 
Kafcwah, 279, 340, 342, 390 
Khorasan, 279 
Kh izr Khan, 281, 

Khalwai Khanah, 290 
Khalisah Kachery, 290 
Khwajah Mutassim, 295 
Khwajah Basant, 306, 313 
Karat Ohand 307 
Karam Khan. 311 
Khamrah. 319 
Khandar. 329 
Katjuri, 334 
Kamharin, 334 
Kargiizar Kh an. 368, 369 
Khadim Husain, Khan. 378, 382 
Kamgar Khan. 380, 381, 384 
Khanti, 381 
Kali Parahad, 394 
Kalikot (Calicut), 401 
Koo_hin, 401 
Kanor, 402 
Kolah, 403 
Kolam, 405 
Kadat klor, 405 
Khwajah Albul-Mulk. 408 
£han‘i-Khanan, Abdur Eahim, 
408 


Karaatik. 411 
Kuidbali fort, 414 

L 

Lakhugirah. 13 
Lahdahdalnl. 15 

Lahhnanti or Gaor or Jinnatabad, 
24, 25, 48, 55, 62, 66, 70, 71, 83, 
87, 97 

liakhoghat, 3l 
Lai Bagh, 38, 39, 335 
Lakhman Sen, 51 
Lakhmania, 51, 52, 62, 63 
Lahore, 61, 71 
Lakiior, 64 
Lalab, 109 

Lodi Khan. Burnamed Khanjahaii, 
153, 154, 156 
Lakhia river, 176 
Laghkar Khan, 178 
Lachmani Nerain, 223 
Landahy 339 
Loha Sing, 369 

Lopo Soarez de Albergaria, 403 
Lonrenco Almeida, 403 
Land- routes to Kucb Behar, 224 

M 

Mufi% 5 
Mir Adil, 5 

Murang, 10, 37, 88, 224 
Makh tribe, 11 
Meqh tribe, 11 
Mari tribe, 12, 13 
Idajmi tribe, 12, 13 
Mighmi tribe, 12 
Mahanadi 16, 160 
Mosalman Emperors, 17 
Musalmans, 18 
Mwniakhalhul-Tawarihht 18 
Muv&hidabad, 27. 34, 38, 40, 233 
Murshid Qnli, Khan. 27, 28, 262 
Majghsusabad, or Murehidabad,27 
28 



Ibklifltts Ebitt. 2S 

MmMk>wnfi in Bongi^ under 

|ifalmj,l9 

Jtfd^rir,21 

Majmmhitm eontifitied into 
MosBoomdArs, 21 

MinbAjii'^8*Siiraj, antoor of T&Jbci^ 
qaH-Nadn, 25, 47, 52 
Mngliala, 25, 26, 22, 60, 86, 132, 
135, 141, 144, 145, 132, 160, 161, 
162 

Munaiin Khan. Khan-i-Khanan 
25, 42, 152, 155, 158, 159,160 
Matijhil, 29 
Mnghal merchants, 30 
Mnghalpnrah, 31 
Mir Nasir, 31 
Mahhwa fort, 32 
Magh, 32, 39 
Mahrattas, 32 
Madras, 34 

Mxumru^UUmarah, 36 
Megna 39, 49 

Musalman feudal Barons, 39 
Mir Jumla, 39. 176 
Mahmudabad, 42, 48, 129, 278, 
Majnun Khan. 42 
Mahmud Shah, 42. 45, tl9, 126, 
129,131,138,139,140, 141,145 
Murad Khan, 42 
Mukund Eajah, 42 
Mukund-^^or, 42 
Mahmndpur, 43 
Madaran, 44, 49, 158 
Man Sing, 44, 162, 168, 160 
Maldab,45 
Mahananda, 45 
MakhdumShfthJakil,45 
Mednipnr, 48, 155» 158 
MahMami, 50 

Mtnihid QuH Khaa*a Jgaiatt/iMaa 
TmmaH or Perfect Bevmiue- 
Boll, 50 


Mo^m Kiiigdom of Bingalah 
Of Bengal, its territoriid and 
financial strength, 50 
j Mnngir or Monghyr 50, 5% 
142,148 

Mntamad Sliaii, author of Iqh<d^ 
namahri^ah(imgiri, 50 
Madhu Sen, 51 ' 

Manucbeliar, 53 
Mongols, 55, 66 

Mniauddin Md. Sam, Sultan, 59, 
60,69 

Muhammad Bay^f^^iar Khilji 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63. 65, 66 
Major Baverty, 60 
Mahubah, 64 

Muhammad Shiran, 64, 69, 70 
Mardhan Kote, 65 
Mahomani, 67 

Malik Azudd in Khiljb 69, 70 
Makidar, 70 
Masida, 70 
Mantosi, 70 

Malik Jalaluddm, ]^an, 77 
Muhammad Tatar Khan. 78 
Malik Abtakin, 79 
Malik Tajuddin, 80 
Malik Tarmini, 80 
Malik Sunaj, 80 

Muhammad Tirandaz, 81, ^ 83 
Malik Muqqadar, 81, 82, 83 
Mnliammad gha^h Emperor, 84, 
85, 94, 96, 99 

Mir Asadullah, summed Sarfaraz 
Khan. 274 

Mirza Lutfullah sammned Mur- 
shid Qnli II, 274, 292, 298 
304, 307 
Mir Jumla, 274 
Mir Jafar, 278 
Maldah, 45, 46, 282 
Mubariku-d-Danlah, 282 
Mir Md. Pazil, sumamed Qemrud* 
din Husain Khan. 286 
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Md. Tiiqi a»n, 292, 2»7, m 
302 

. Md« MunauBam, surnftmed JbttOftdur 
g]iah,287 

MuMilisuua |>Qpuliition in Bengal* 
4* 80. 40, 04, 68, 71 00* 02. 108. 
132. 133. 135. 148* 155, 166, 244, 
240, 260, 261, 276* 288. 280, 324, 
348, 344. 856 
Hurad Faraab, 201 
Minsa Bandi. 201 
Hd. Ishaq 5lL«^n. 297 
Hir Fbbib, surnamed 
Kban, 209, 30o. SOI 302, 308, 804 
Murad Ali.iQian. 804, 805 
Maoshi Jasunant Bai, 304 
Miraa Md. Said, 306 
Mir Sharfnddin, 307, 810 
Md. Khan Bangash 808 
Md. Zulfuqar Khan. 311 
Mustafa Khan. 311, 828 
Miraa Anumi, 311 
Md. Baqir 311 
Miraa Md. Iraj Khan- 311 
Mir Kamil, 811 
Mir Gadai, 811 
Mir Eaidar gbah, 311 
Mir Diler Sbah. 811 
Mardan Ali Khan. 811 
Mababat Jang, 812 
Makbalis Ali Eban 325 
Maaulipatam, 330, 410 
Mir Aaizullah, 832 
MQrbbunj Baja. 888 
Muaahib Skan. 830 
Masum KabuB, 166 
Malafir,407 
Muscat, 407 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 400 
Madras. 411. 414 
Mahrattas 340, 355 
Mir Shujauddin, 341 
Mur^ Ali Khan. 341 
Mir ^arif, 341 


Mir Abui Hasan. 343 
Mii'sa Firan, 343 
MlrMehdi,348 
Mankant. 345 
Mankarah, 848 
Md. Gbaim Khan. 351 
Mohan Singh, 353 
Mnrad Sher Khan. 855 
Mir Kasar Ali. 368 


Manihari. 368 
Murad Ali. 369 
Mir Madan. 374 
Mir Md. Qasim, 375 
Mirsa Mehdi Ali Skan. 376 
Mir Turab AliKhui. 385 
Miran alia* Sadiq Ali Eban. 383 
Major Oarnao. 886 
Mr. Henry Yansittart. 887 
Mr. BlliSon* 367 
Mr. Betleson, 987 
Md. Ta(|i. Eban. 388 
Hajm* Adams, 390 
Malkar. 891 
Major Munre. 303 
Mir Md. Kaaem Khan, 303 
Madak, 303 
Md. Masum, 303 
MaMcca,400 
Malabar, 401 

Malik Bedar Khilji, 85, 03 
MultMi.86 

Muisoddin Kaiqubad Sul|aii, 88, 
80 

Malik Firua Bajab, 06 
Malik Yusuf, 07 
Malik Firos, 90 
Malik Tajuddio, 103 
Malik Saifuddin. 103 
Muaskamabad, 108, 111 


Maasurganj, 363 
Mohaulal Kyestb, 364 
Maidk Qband, 866 
Habibullah Mir Muhammad, 36B 
Mm Munid AU, 368 
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Hftlilc Aiidll, 

MituMi&^8ha}i,mm« 

Muliic Bidr Biimm 
Meoos or Hilckii.li, 188, U7, m 

mUKwirw^m 

Moiiiidir €H>agi. 138 
Hoeqnes, 133, 143 
Midriimlii ix Colloies, 133 
Makhdim Alum, 138, 13i 
Hftlik Harjiii, 136 
Hakhdum Akk^ Sirajuddin, 133 
Miraa Dost Beg, 140 
Mir Haidar Beg Qnohin, 141 
Miraa Hendal, 142, 143 
Holla Huhammad Aaia, 144 
Mohammad Skin, 146, 147 
Mohammad Salim Shah, 146, 152 
Mohammad Ekaa Sor, 146 
Mohammad Sllih Adil, 147, 148, 
143, 150,151 
Mabaria Shan, 147, 148 
Mijan Solaimao Kararaoi, 147, 
152,155 

Mogbalmari, 154, 155, 158 
Moasafar Shin, 156, 163, 164, 165 
Mina Kamran, 157 
Mokamah,l58 
Masom Sliin, 166, 175 
Mahhob AH Shnn, 165 
Mitti,165 

Mars1aaii*ii%a^, 166 
Mina Hakim, 173 
Motmpd Shin, 174, 178, 178, 134 
MiiqqarabSlliB,?74 
Moanun Shin* 175, 177, 205, 211 
MnkAaram Shin, 175, 205, 207, 
811 

Mamria OiOf 178, 178 
lfi7«ai:mB]pn,l?8 
IHnm Hhaoa Beg, 180 
MA mrnit 180 
Miodo,181,186,tt2 


ACiraa Satshyran, 181 
Miraa Husain Safivi, 181 
Miraa Saif oddio Safari, 181 
Mahra, l82 

Miraa Abul Husain Aaaf 
182,183 

Mohammad ghi&B Beg, 182, 180 
Mahabat SSan, 183, 184, 185 186, 
202 

Miraa A^dnr Bahim Shin-i«Shin 
an, 184, 187 
Mir Ata$k, 184 
Mir Mansur Badakhfihl, 204 
l^Eiraa Eostam Safari, 206, 211 
Miraa HidaitoUidi, 207 
Mir Zarif, 207 
Mir Bohr-i-ATaiparaA, 207 
Momtaa Mahal, 208, 227 
Mir Morad, 208 
Maoijah Begam, 208 
Mir Abdos Salam, soramed Islam 
Shan II, Miihadi, 212 
Manik Bai, 212 
Miraa Jan B^, 218 
Moaaaam Shan Shan-i-Shanan, 
Mir Jomla, j320, 221, 223, 224, 
225,226 

Mast Salih, 223 
Mokbalis Shan, 224 
Mir Mortaza, 225, 236, 228 
Md. Beg, 225 
Mathorapor, 225 
ML Abid; 225 
Mkma Shan, 225, 289 
Mina Abu TaliKaomamed Slmista 
Shan, 227, 828, 828, 830, 831 
Magh piratea, 227, 229 
Mannar Shan Zaiiiiiidar,822t830, 
831 

Morad Slian, 828 
Md. Shafi, 228 
Md. Sharif, 228 
Md. Beg, 228 
Mahi Order, 237 
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Madad^i^meuk tennis B44, t57 

llanl»D» Eutnl, 245 

Ktim Bbdi, smnuuned SAitiliil> 

Mintrtoirns in HinduBtati, 255 
McuMoMan, 258 
Midamdif 258 
Md. Ja-n, 250, 279 
MofKtamunal Hulk AlanddAnlak 
Jafar E[hap Nasir Jang, 259 
Muhammadpur or Mahmudpor, 
265 

Mir Nasir, 266 
Mir Abu Turab, 266 
Malik Maidan, 270 
Mir Bangali, 270, 271 
Muhammed £b.an, 270 

N 

Naugkirvan, 8, 56 
Nazim, 6, 168 
Naib Nazim, 6 
Naib Diwan, 6 
Narain, 10 
Najhai, 10 
Nanga tribe, 12 
Naktirani, 13 
Nizamat Adalat, 27 
Noah, 19, 53 
Nubab, 19 

Nawab Saif Khan, 36, 261, 369 
Nnr Qufcbu-l-Alam, 46, 111, 114, 
115, 116, 117, 137 
Note on Sarkars of Beng^, 46 
Nadiah.,49,51,62,63 
Noj (lonriali, 51 
Nmma^ Kkumum^ 54 
Nwrat Shah, 60, 129, ISO. 137, 1;^ 
136 

Nar Koti, 69 
Namakdi, 65 
Nizamnddin, 87, 88 
Nazir K^ha n, 119 


NaAr{^,120 

NimanddiA Ahmad* 128 

NaBinutdin Ahiil Mojalild Miah^ 
mi}dg]iaii,126 
Naaib Khan, 141 
Nisam Eha& 14S 
Nairab EJiaa Ifthan, 161, 163, 166 
Nisamat, 166 

Nnr Jabaa Bmpreee, 183, 194* 170, 
172,995,207 
Nawasish Khan, 184 
Narbada, 187 
NnmUab, 192 
Ni£fiinnlMitlk,200,S09 
Nizam ^ah, 900 
Nawab Mnkkaram Khan. 207 
Nawab SHdai Eh^n, 207 
Nawab Qashn Khan. 209 
Nawab Azam Khan. 210, 214 
Nawab Mam Khan. 211 
Nawab Itaqad Khan. 214 
JVaiMfnk,215,229 
Narainganj, 294 

Nawab Ibrahim Khan. 298, 229, 
234,235 ^ 

Nawab Shnjanddin Md. Khan 
228, 285, 287, 288, 289, 291, 307 
Noakhali, 230 
NamBab Khan, 232, 285 
Neamat Khan- 283, 234 
NewB-letters, 252 
Nawab JnhtT Eh^ 28, 254, 261, 
280, 283, 284, 288 to 390 
Nasir Ahmad, 257, 280 
NaSaah Kbanam or Begam, 265, 
304*305,322,320 
Nijat 378 
Najal,279 

Na^Siiai,887, 307.308,309 
Nawab Sarfaiaa Ebm, 808, 309, 
310,311,312,313 
Nawab Aliwdi Shmi Mahabat 
Jang, 321 to 362 



m 


Havftb Simjuddanlftli, 363 to 377* 

m 

Bawasisli Md. Kbaiii, M, 333. 
834.337 

Kamdar tJm Wuin. 236 
Burullab Zamindar* 300 
Bagpoi*,3S8, ^ 

Nawab Vaairal Moik Safdar Jang, 
860 

Nawab Bairam Khati, 363 
Nawabganj. 368 
Naairpiij*, 376 
Nawab Mababat Jang, 876 
Nawab Jafar AH Skan alias Vir 
Jafar. 380. 383. 307. 418 
Nawab Sadiq Ali gbaTi 
Miran, 880* m 

Nawab Qasim Ali Khan aUa$ 
Mir Qaaim, 384, 886. 888, 301. 
397 

Nawab Imtiaz 5J|«n, 884 
Nawab Taair Bbnjanddanlah, 886, 
388, 892, 394, 897, 418 
Najibuddamlah, 886 
Nando Kumar, 808 
Nawab Najrauddattlah, 397 
Nawab Md. Kiza yiiaw Mna* tft% r 
Jang, 807 

Nawab fiaifuddaalah, 897 
Nawab Mubarakttddaulah, 807 
Nak, 407 

Nawab Abdur Babim Ktan-i^ 
Ehanan, 408 

Nawab Mujsajafarjang, 411, 412 
Niaamul Mulk Aaafjab. 411 
Nawab N(aamnddaislab.411, 412 
Nawab Anwar addin Gopa* 

iitoi,412 

Nawab Md. Ali JQm, 412, 418 
Niaam Ali Qian, 414 

O 

Oriwaor Odwmk, 16, 17. 98, W, 
JS8. 158, 158, leo, 161, 165. 182, 
S5 


188, 282, 247, 248, 25l, 285, 274 
285, 286, 307, 838, 888, ftlSt, 

860,3^410,418 
Oiidh,l<», 288,^,418 
Osmim Kiwi, 186, 168, 178, 174 
176, 176, 177, 178 

P 

PortugufiM, 6, 210, 229, 280, 345, 
899, 400, 401, 402, 404, 408, 406, 
407, 408, 409, 419 
PMwon, 6, 21, 258, 264 
Batagaon. 10 
Baabakarpar. 10 
yegu, 15 
BaaSbarl.^27 
Furab. 19, 20 

Farsutam or Furi, 19, 304, 808 
Fbrfiia. 30, 92, 233 
Fflince Aaam, 81* 226 
Fnraiab, 36. 37, 38, 48, 339* 867; 
868,873 

Fadma or Fadda« 39 
Panjrah, 48 
Pabba, ^ 129 
Pjrinoe Bent-rtdl* 49 

Fragjatiftbpwr, 50 
PnranviBa, 54 

Patna or Asimabad, 61^ 133> W 
158, 164, 196, 206. 2bB, 295* 833* 
368. 375, 389 
Baididadeans, 65 

Fanduah, 97, 98, 100, 101, 104, 105. 

115, 118, 120, 138, 279 
Path, 123 
Pargana, 129, 236 
Fir SSian. 171, 266, 294 
Prince gb^bjaban or Kbnrraxn* 
182, 188, 187, 188, 193, 197. 203, 
210, 409 

Prince £Q|fdirtyar. 182 [208 

Prince Pairia, 186, 196, 197, 20^ 
Prince Danyal ^ Unlbl 0ii|wi. 

182 
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KpiCies 
Prince Bnnynl, 208 
Prince Mnliamiiiibd 218, 

215,216,210,220,221,222 
Falamow, 214 

Prince Snlaiman Sbekoh, 215, 218, 
227 

Prince Mured, 216 
Prince Aurengeeb, 216, 219, 220> 
222 

Prince Dare SQl^koh, 216, 218, 219, 
227 

Prince Snl^ Muhammad, 218, 
220 , 221 , 222 
Paglaghat, 222 

Prince Aeimnflh«8han. 229, 287» 
245, 246, 249, 266, 267, 288 
Prince Farrolsh'Bir, 267, 269 270» 
272, 278 
Pupthal, 279 
Prince Aezam Shah. 298 
Prince Mam Bakah, 298 
Prince Md. Mnazzam (afterwards 
Emperor Bahadur Shah,) 293 
Patpasar, 800 

Pancho Portuguese, 812, 319 

Peshkar, 828 

Bhulwar, 326, 888 

PMaai or Plassey, 872, 875, 895 

Phulwari, 892 

Pondioheiy (or Bulohari); 411, 
412 

Q 

Qaai, 6 

Qanungo, 6, 254 
Qaaihata, 23 
Qatr-i*SHf«2, 62 

Qntbuddin Aibak, Bultau, 62, 64, 
68, 70» 71, 94 
Qaai JaUaluddin, 76 
Qurabeg I'amar Ehau, 76 
88 

Qutbudc i BS^ji, Suljjan, 91 


Qadar Sll4n, 92. 98. 9A 95 
96, 97 

Qaai Sirajuddin, 110 
Qaai gliahabuddin, 115, 116 
Qadam Easul, 180, 186 
Qutb Shan, 186 
Qaai Faailat, 148, 145 
Quli Beg, 144 
Qutlu Shan, 156, 178 
Qutbuddin Shan, 169, 171, 172 
176 

Qasim Shan, 179, 210, 211, 410 
Qandahar, 180, 182 
Qutbnl Hulk, 187 
Qaai Samri, 224 
Qaai Sharf, 283, 284 
Qamruddin Husain Shan, 286,808, 
809,822 

Qasim Bazar, 295, 889 
Qasim Beg, 888 
Qadirdad Shan, 880 
Qandrinah, 401 
Qasim-Kotah, 414 

R 

Revenue of Bengal, 9, 50 
Rajah Mukund Deo, 16, 17 
Rajmahal, or Akbarnagar, 18, 45 
189, 190, 194, 195, 218, 221, 289 
895 

Badha, 47, 142 
Raniganj, 49 
Rajah Bhagirat, 50 
Bai Mahraj, 58 
Rajah Pathaura, 56 
Rajah Madiv Rathmr, 56 
Rajah Sans, 96, 111, 112, 113,116, 
118 

Rangpur, 42, 251, 805 
Bajahahi, 118, 259 
4 

Kcditls, 14S 148, 200, 890, 898, 
897 

Rajah Man Singh, 178 
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RM ft# PAi, 184 

Jfejill dI Bhojpur, 191 

Jtl^ tmnn, 195 
ItamaM, 195 
Eajpnts, 20i 205 
'RAjftli Jfttwint &ingh, 218 

Bahrox of Eliarakpur, 216 
Bangattiatii 216, 9 2I» 251 * 

BtfjaK of Daarang, 225 

Ai^iaii Kiftbaa Singh, 225 

H«|ili Patam, 226 

Rajah of A«8ain, 226 

Rihiaat Banti, 226 

Bajattof Tibet, 228 

BahUn 286, 287, 238, 289. 

212,242,248 
Bop Singh, 288 
fti^allah Khan. 288 
Keveniie-asaessinent, 249 
RanjiTan, 259, 267 
RttfiiiShidian« 2^ 

Baehui Eban, 269, 270, 271, 272 
Rafiul Qadr, 275 
Eatanohand, 275 
Rajah Sundar Singh, 296, 858 
Rajah of Parsatam or Puri, 302, 
881 

Rajah Dand Deo of Pari, 308 
Rajballab, 305, 865, 880, 888, 884, 
885, 39(», 894 

RaI Rfljan, Diwan Alamchand, 807, 
811,812 

Bajah Gh^mdrab Hingh, 811 
Ramakant, aamindar in Bakhahi, 
3<5 

&di Ratan Chin m 
0 |^ JanakifMP. 824 241 

Raj^hiit 827 

Bflpli Jagardhar Bhanj of Mor- 
fahnnj, 827 


Ei^alie! Bacdiraii, 8t0;ll6 
Rajhh Eaia l^adir, Rajah of 
pur, Khnrdah and Bnperlnlea 
dent ^ Jaghnnath teiiqile, 186 
Ratipnr, 886 
Rajah of Morbhnnj, 887 
Baghoji Bhoslah, 838, 8# 851 
352,858 

Ramgadh, 846, 347 
RasnlSban, 846 
Rajah Sahn, 851 
Rajah Janoji, 853, 854 
Rajah Nul Bai, 360 
Rajah Ram, 365, 866 
Rajah Bamnarain, 868, 878, 860 
8«2, 887, 390, 895 
Rajah Manikchand, 829, 870 
Rahim Sbeix, 811, 379 , 981 
Bamnidhi, 389, ^ 

Rai Raian Urned Ram, 390, 294 
Rajah Fateh Singh, 890 
Rajah Buniad Singh of Tikori 
890 

Bohna nalla, 391 
Rajah Sahmel, 893 
Rajah Beni Bahadur, 398, 394 
RamkiBhor, 894 
Rajah Sarnpchand, 895 
Bajbaodari, or Rajbandar 412 , 
414 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 409 
S 

8erla§likar, 5 
Sadars, 5 
Shiqdare, 5 
SaHcarSt 7 

Sanargaon, 7. 25. 27, 40, 4R 81 

m m. m 

ERttkiflian Earantffi, 10 449, 150 

8m(n4 

SirajOdcMaii. 27. 19 , 31. WS 
865, 366 aOf 370. 875. 876. 979 
361 
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Stftoiiiitsi, Wi S47 
8m»]i»t7 

SyMn QiiiftBiiddiii, 40 
Sttktijit, 4£t 
SiUiftl, 43, 48, 03^ 

Sitatorm Bai, 48. 285. 986. 967 
JaUftl,48 
Sliarilftbad. 44 

Sber abftli, 44. lU. 198. 138. 140* 
148 

ShMicbi AImiI Htiq..46* 
abaikliAkHiSmj.46 
Shah* Miliiiaj|ditt-d^din> Zapbakosh 
90L 

3(bah B^}ffrt Qattai; 201' 

Sultan* Alaiiddiii Husain filial^. 48 

Suk San, 31 

BadiiSen.31 

Suraigar, 58 

Buraj, 53* 

Sistaii,54 
Sassaniaiu. 55> 

Sultan Muiauddin Md. Shahab- 
uddin Sam. snrnained Md. 
abori.56.58 

Syed Sabir Masud Gbazi, 64 
Bol^n Mabmud of Ghaani. 64 
Sikim, 66 

Sultan Sbiasuddin KKilji. 70 

Saltan Altamab. 72 

Saltan Nasiruddin, 71, 77, 86, 81. 

83 

Saifuddin Turk, 78 
Saltan Baidab. 75 
Sliarliil Malk Sanciari. 76 
Sultan ICuhaminad a^iot jCkail’ 

Sltteui Ifnbaddin Kaifiubad, 88 
S»ta or STO, 9 > 


Snltaiii Jdilalitddiu 90 
8ttltaalMaddiil.OO 
Siilba 00 

Boltin Qt^nddiii Ailiaki M 

ffiunaS'i.ffinlt 00 
SikKDdKr|a<^ 0S, 

m 

Sdtu lUcbraddiii, 00 
Sultan gbamsuddin, 86 
Sultan Gbiasuddin TugUiA abM». 
87 

Sultan Mubammad Sb^^ 

Sbai^ Sbahabuddin. 87 
Sultan Fima 3b>»^« 

Sunargadbi, 107 
gbaikb Anwar. 108 
Sultanu-s-Salatin, 119 
Sbaikh Badrul Islam, 118 
Sbftibb Muinuddin Abbas, 113 
SaUm fidiab, 114, 146, 148 
Siiltan Ibvtbim, 115, 116 
Sbadi Sb»n, 118 
Sultan Shahaada, 122 
Sidi Badr, 126 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, 127 
128 

Sultan Alauddin, 126 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 182 
Sultan Mahmud, 135 
Sikandarpur, 135 
Bona Masjid, 136 
Sirajuddin. 136 
Sadullabpur, 136, 140 
Saint Jallaluddin Tabriai, 136 
Sakrigali, 138 
^ikhKbalil, 143 
Saltan Firua Tugblak, 147 
Soobanarika* 156 
Sbahbaa Sban, 165, 166 
Sundarbant 166 
Sber Afghan Sban, 168. 171 
ab»ikb Salim, Ohishti. 118, 176 
Sboh Ismail, 170 
g^is^b Abul Fazl Allami, 173 




